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OPEKATIONS    IN    THE    WEST,    1862. 

Position-  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  —  Captl-he  ok  Fout  Hexry. — Captfre  of 
Fort  Doxelson.  —  Nashville  abandoxed.  —  New  Madrid  and  Island  Nimiier 
Ten.  —  Pope's  Caxal.  —  Fort  Pillow  axd  Memphis.  —  Halleck  and  Grant. — 
Battle  of  Siiii.oii,  ok  Pittshiik;  Landing.  —  Captlre  of  Corinth.  —  Capture 
ok  New  Orleans.  —  Brago's  Movement  into  Kenticky.  —  Battle  ok  Perky- 
ville.  —  Battles  ok  Iika  and  Corinth.  —  Battle  of  Stone  River. —  Vuks- 
BiRG.  —  Grant's  Plans. —  Ilmiv  .'^I'Hings,  —  Beginning  ok  the  Su:(;e  ok  Vicks- 

BIKG. 

If  tlie  militaiy  liistory  of  1SG2  were  limited  to  tlie  events  nar- 
rated in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  preceding  voliune,  the  friends 
of  the  Republic  niigiit  well  have  dcs]jaired.  Its  enemies  made  the 
most  of  the  reverses  that  had  been  endured  l>y  the  forces  oj)erating 
around  Washington  and  Ilirliniiind.  As  these  events  were  more 
directly  under  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  then  great  centres  of  the 
po|)ulation  of  the  country,  —  the  large  seaboard  cities  of  the  North, 
—  it  was  natural  that  they  should  have  great  influence  upon  the 
temper  of  that  great  public  which  critically  scrutinized  battle-fields, 
sti-ategic  movements,  and  the  conduct  of  generals.  The  Northern 
and  Western  opponents  of  the  war  made  political  capital  out  of  the 
adversities  of  their  country.  Pretending  to  be  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of   the    Republic,  they  deprecated  the   war   for  its   mainte- 
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nance  as  being  unconstitutional ;  and  tliey  pointed  to  each  disaster 
to  the  National  arms  as  new  proof  of  the  futility  of  continuing  the 
conflict.  Their  course  was  likened  to  that  of  an  exceedingly  ven- 
The  Copper-  omous  American  snake,  the  copperhead,  which  gives  no 
beads.  warning    of    its  approach,   and    strikes  its  victim    from  its 

concealment  in  the  grass.  Political  opponents  of  the  war  were 
sometimes  called  Peace  Democrats ;  but  in  the  West,  where  that 
reptile  was  well  known,  they  were  given  its  title.  These  advocates 
of  a  peaceful  compromise  accepted  the  title  of  "  Copperheads,"  and, 
cutting  the  head  of  the  effigy  of  Liberty  stamped  on  the  copper  coin 
in  circulation,  they  wore  it  bravely  on  their  coats,  proclaiming  them- 
selves Copperheads.  In  course  of  time,  this  derisive  name  was  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  United  States.  There  were  several  actively 
treasonable  organizations  in  the  border  States  at  work  fomenting 
disloyalty  and  disaffection  towards  the  Government ;  of  these  the 
"  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  "  and  the  "  Knights  of  the  Camellia  " 
were  the  most  numei'ous;  but  the  so-called  Copperhead  usually  dis- 
claimed all  connection  with  any  such  treasonable  clans. 

While  depressing  and  disheartening  reverses  were  occurring  in  the 
States  nearest  the  National  capital,  much  progress  in  the  general 
scheme  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  western  section  of  the  Confederacy 
was  being  made.  To  understand  these  movements,  it  is  necessary  to 
retui-n  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  West  early  in  1862,  and  to 
repeat  some  of  the  observations  already  made  thereon. 

President  Lincoln's  peremptory  war  order  of  January  27th,  1862, 
Affairs  in  directed  that,  on  or  before  February  22d,  there  should  be  a 
the  West.  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  against  the 
enemy.  Among  those  particularly  specified  were  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  army  and  flotilla  near 
Cairo  in  Illinois,  and  the  naval  force 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  How  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  order  was  delayed  by 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  already 
been  told.  Some  time  before  this  Gen- 
eral Halleck  (not  yet  ordered  east- 
ward) had  been  placed  in  command  of 
what  was  styled  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  including  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkan- 
sas, and  that  part  of  Kentucky  west  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  his  head- 
quarters being  at  St.  Louis.  This 
department  was  divided  into  several  Rear-Admirai  Andrew  h  Foote. 
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THE  CONFEDERATES  IN  KENTUCKY. 


Fort  Donelson, 


districts,  that  of  Cairo,  at  tlie  junction  of  tlie  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
being  placed  under  General  U.  S.  Grant.  General  Buell  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  incUiding  Oliio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  Kentuclcy.  General  W.  S.  Rnse- 
erans  was  left  in  command  of  the  DepartmcTit  of  West  Virginia.  For 
a  time  all  these  armies,  including  that  of  the  Potomac,  were  under  the 
control  of  McClellan.  The  insurgents  claimed  that  Kentucky  natu- 
rally belonged  to  them,  and  they  had  taken  armed  possession  of  a  part 
of  it,  and  held  a  strong  line  across  the  southern  portion.  The  eastern 
end  of  tills  line  was  the  fortified  camp  at  Bowling  Green,  near  the 
Tennessee  border;  thence  it  ran  westward  to  Columbus.  The  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers  afford  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  them  by  the  National  forces, 
works  had  been  erected  a  score  of  miles  above  their  mouths  —  Fort 
Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  stronger  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cum- 
berland. These  formed  the  centre  of  the  Confedei-ate  line.  If  they 
were  taken,  the  whole  line  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus  would 
be  untenable. 

This  enterprise  was  committed  to  Grant,  aided  by  the  flotilla  of 
irunboats  under  Commodore  Foote.     The  army  was  ready  to 

O  .  PT'  Ilenrv. 

move  three  weeks  before  the  time  set  for  the  general  ad- 
vance.    On  the   30th  of  January   Grant  moved  from  Cairo,  with  a 
force  of  17,000  men  ;  on  the  Gth  ui  Febi  nary  he  appeared  in  the  rear 
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of  Fort  Henry,  the  actual  reduction  of  whieli  was  committed  to  the 
gunboats,  with  the  expectation  that  tiie  land  force  would  be  able  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  After  a  sharp  cannonade  of  an 
hour,  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  silenced.  General  Tilghman,  who 
commanded  Fort  Henry,  saw  from  the  first  that  he  could  not  hold  it. 
'^  My  object,"  be  says,  "was  to  save  the  main  body  by  delaying  mat- 
ters as  long  as  possible."  He  sent  off  the  bulk  of  tlie  garrison  be- 
fore the  firing  actually  began,  and  kept  up  the  defence  with  less  than 
a  hundred  men,  of  wliom  he  lost  twenty-one.  The  Federal  loss  was 
twenty-nine  men,  scalded  on  boai'd  the  gunboat  Essex,  whose  boiler 
was  struck  by  a  shot.  The  garrison,  about  3,000  in  number,  got 
safely  off  to  Fort  Donelson,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

The  gunboats  at  once  moved  down  the  Tennessee  and  up  the  Cum- 
FortDonei-  berland  to  that  fort.  Grant  had  at  this  time  barely  15,000 
son.  men.     But   when  operations  fairly  begun  he  liad  received 

about  as  many  more.  The  garrison  of  the  fort,  when  at  its  highest 
point,  numbered  a  little  more  tlian  20,000.  On  the  water  side  this 
work  was  very  strong,  mounting  sixty-five  guns.  On  the  land  side, 
from  wliicli  no  attack  had  been  anticipated,  the  works  were  weak,  but 
the  country  was  difiicult  for  an  attacking  army.  The  fort  itself  stood 
on  a  bluff  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  occupied  an  area  of  one 
hundred  acres.  On  the  right  and  left  were  two  swampy  creeks, 
now  flooded.      In  the  rear  the  country  was  rugged  and  heavily  tim- 
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bered.  The  trees  had  been  felled  so  as  to  make  :i  formidable  abatis. 
Tiie  coinmander  of  the  fort  was  General  John  B.  Floyd,  not  long  before 
Secretary  of  War  under  Buchanan.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  Grant, 
having  marched  most  of  his  men  across  the  peninsula  between  the 
two  rivers,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  a  battery  comman(hng 
a  road  by  which  he  was  trying  to  move.  Up  to  this  time  the  weatiier 
had  been  warm  for  the  month  of  February,  but  during  this  night  a 
fierce  storm  (if  sleet  and  snow  set  in,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  12° 
above  zero.  The  men  on  both  sides,  without  fires  or  tents,  bivouacked 
upon  the  battle-field.  The  iie.\t  day,  six  gunboats  came  up  the  river, 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  opened  upon  the  water-front  of 
the  fort.  The  advantage  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  fort,  whose 
plunging  fire  told  iicavily  upon  the  boats.  Two  were  disabled,  and 
drifted  helplessly  down  the  river,  and  the  others  soon  followed.  They 
had  lost  fifty-four  men. 

But  on  the  land  side  the  assailants  were  slowly  gaining  positions 
that  would  soon  render  the  fort  untenable.  It  only  remained  for  the 
garrison  to  endeavor  to  cut  its  way  out.  The  attempt  was  bravely 
made  before  daybreak  on  the  14th,  and  for  a  time  promised  success. 
Grant  had  gone  down  the  river  to  consult  with  Foote,  who  had  been 
wounded.  Coming  upon  the  field  at  nine  o'clock,  he  says,  "I  found 
that  either  side  was  ready  to  give  way  if  the  otiier  showed  a  bold 
front.  I  took  the  opportunity,  and  ordered  an  advance  of  the  wiiole 
line,"  the  gunboats  being  at  the  same  time  requested  to  make  a  vig- 
orous demonstiation.  The  attack  was  successful  at  every  point. 
During  the  night  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  the  Confederate  head- 
quarters. All  the  commanders  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  surrender.  "  But,"  said  Floyd,  "  I  cannot  surrender:  you  know  the 
position  in  which  I  stand."  lie  dreaded  the  anticipated  punishment 
of  his  treason,  and  so  he  turned  the  command  over  to  Pillow,  making 
it  a  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  brigade 
across  the  river,  there  being  barely  boats  enough  for  that  purpose. 
Pillow  turned  the  command  over  to  Buckner,  and  then  crossed  the 
river  in  a  scow  and  escaped.  .\t  daylight  Grant  was  ready  for  the 
assault.  He  was  anticipated  by  a  message  from  Buckner,  proposing 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, and  requesting  an  armistice  for  that  purpose.  Grant  replied, 
"No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  Buck- 
ner replied,  "Tiie  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  com-  .,.ii,.  «ur- 
mand,  incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  connnanders,  '^'■"'''"■■ 
and  the  overwhelming  force  under  your  command,  compel  me,  not- 
withstanding the  brilliant  success  of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday, 
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to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalric  terms  which  you  propose." 
When,  however,  Grant  came  to  name  his  precise  terms,  they  were  far 
from  being  ungenerous.  All  prisoners  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
personal  baggage,  and  officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms.  The 
prisoners  numbered  about  15,000.  So  many  men  had  never  before 
laid  down  their  arms  at  any  one  time  upon  this  continent.  The 
entire  Federal  loss  was  2,886,  of  whom  510  were  killed.  The  Confed- 
erate loss,  according  to  Pillow,  was  about  2,000,  but  it  was  probably 
somewhat  larger. 

The  importance  of  this  victory  was  hardly  appreciated  in  its  ful- 
ness at  once,  although  the  people  hailed  it  as  a  brilliant  triumph  for 
the  Union  arms.  It  really  pierced  the  line  of  the  insurgent  defences 
in  the  Southwest,  opening  a  gap  that  never  was  closed  afterwards. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  then  in 
command  of  his  department:  "We  have  taken  Fort  Donelson  and 
from  12,000  to  15,000  prisoners,  including  Generals  Buckner  and 
Bushrod  R.  Johnson;  also  about  20,000  stands  of  arms,  forty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  seventeen  heavy  guns,  from  2,000  to  4,000  horses, 
and  large  quantities  of  commissary  stores."  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
through  the  loyal  North  when  the  details  of  this  grand  success  became 
known  and  understood.  It  was  a  burst  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
darkness.  It  was  the  first  substantial  victory  achieved  by  any  of  the 
armies  of  the  National  Government.  General  Grant,  who  had  here- 
tofore secured  but  a  small  place  in  the  popular  estimate  of  militaiy 
men  in  the  field,  suddenly  became  famous.  The  soldierly 
ofTrailt's  and  succinct  report  which  he  sent  announcing  his  victory,  and 
''""°'  the  curt  terms  of  "  unconditional  surrender  "  which  he  had 

dictated  to  Buckner,  were  seized  upon  with  delight  by  the  people,  ever 
ready  to  turn  a  fortunate  phrase  into  current  speech  :  and  a  fanciful 
use  -was  made  of  Grant's  initials,  "  Unconditional  Surrender  "  Grant 
being  substituted  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  the  congratulatory  talk  of 
the  time ;  for  it  was  a  time  when  there  were  very  few  occasions  for 
cono-ratulations  among  friends  of  the  National  cause.  Grant  was  a 
brio-adier-general  when  he  took  Fort  Donelson.  He  was  speedily 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers,  his  commission 
datino-  from  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  February  16th, 

1862." 

While  the  fate  of  Fort  Donelson  was  pending.  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  withdrew  from  Bowling  Green  to  Nashville,  where  he 
awaited  the  issue ;  for  Nashville  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  great 
importance,  and  came  near  being  chosen,  instead  of  Richmond,  as 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the  15th,  he  received  a  despatch 
from  Pillow,   in   Fort    Donelson,  announcing    a    victory.     "  On    the 
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honor  of  a  soldier,"'  said  Pillow,  "  tlio  day  is  ours."  On  Sunday 
morning  the  people  of  Nashville  were  gathered  in  the  churches,  offer- 
ing thanks  for  success.  But  before  the  morning  service  was  over  the 
news  came  that  Fort  Donelson  had  surrendered,  and  the  National 
forces  were  approaching.  Johnston  forthwith  evacuated  the  defence- 
less   city,   which   in   a  few  days   was  taken   possession  of  by  Buell. 


Memphis. 


Island  Xiim- 

The  •'"■f'"- 


Columbus,  Kentucky,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  almost  simultaneously 
abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  who  spiked  their  guns,  and  flung  them 
into  tlie  river,  falling  back  to  Island  Number  Ten,  thirty  miles  below, 
where  strong  works  had  been  erected.  These  it  was  hoped  would 
command  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  Mississippi  here  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  northwest,  running 
in  that  reverse  direction  for  about  a  dozen  miles,  when  it 
turns  again  to  the  south,  thus  making  an  ox-bow. 
island,  near  the  Tennessee  shore,  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
bend.  New  Madrid,  on  the  Missouri  side,  is  at  the  northern  extremity, 
where  considerable  works  had  been  erected  by  the  Confederates. 
They  had  here  also  several  gunboats,  which  commanded  the  adjacent 
low  country.  General  Pope  was  sent  by  Ilalleck  from  St.  Louis  with 
20,000  men  to  dislodge  them.  This  he  did  early  in  March,  the  troops 
at  New  Madrid  fleeing  so  hastily  to  Island  Number  Ten  that  they  left 
behind  them  thirty-three  guns,  much  ammunition,  and  tents  sufficient 
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for  10,000  men.  Meanwhile  Foote,  with  seventeen  gunboats,  came 
down  the  river,  iuid,  on  the  15th  of  Marcli  a  vigorous  but  ineffectual 
bombardment  was  begun.  This  was  kept  up  witli  little  intermission 
for  three  weeks.  Beauregard,  who  was  now  in  general  supervision  of 
operations  in  this  region,  says  that  during  this  bombardment  the  Fed- 
erals threw  into  the  works  3,000  shells,  and  burned  fifty  tons  of  gun- 
powder, without  doing  any  damage  to  the  batteries,  and  killing  only 
one  man.  Commodore  Foote  speaks  much  to  the  same  purport. 
"Island  Number  Ten,"  he  says,  "is  harder  to  conquer  than  Colum- 
bus, its  shores  being  lined  with  forts,  each  fort  commanding  the  one 
above  it." 

So  long  as  Pope  was  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river  he  could  do 
„    .  nothino-  to  aid   in   the  capture  of  the  island,  whose  works 

Pope  s  o  i  1         1       •  1  T* 

ranai.  could  be  attacked  only  upon  the  reverse  or  land  side,      lo 

cross  to  Tennessee  it  was  necessary  to  bring  transports  to  convey  his 
men  over,  and  gunboats  to  sweep  the  opposite  shore,  which  was 
crowned  with  batteries.  For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  cut  a  canal 
across  the  head  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  river. 
This  canal  was  twelve  miles  long,  half  of  the  way  running  through  a 
swampy  forest,  where  hundreds  of  fallen  trees,  some  of  them  three 
feet  in  diameter,  had  to  be  sawn  off  four  feet  under  water  before 
they  could  be  removed.  The  Avork  was  completed  in  nineteen  days. 
The  transports  passed  through  this  canal ;  and  on  the  Gth  of  April  the 


.   yrf^f      , 


Pittsburg  Landing. 
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whole  force  was  taken  over.  Two 
days  after,  tliej'  were  upon  the  unde- 
fended rear  of  the  island,  whktli  was 
at  once  surrendered.  Nearly  7,000 
prisoners  were  taken,  besides  a  float- 
ins^  biittery  which  had  been  brought 
up  from  New  Orleans,  one  hundred 
heavy  siege  guns,  twenty-four  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  several  thousand 
small  arms,  and  a  great  amount  of 
auimuuitiim  and  supplies.  This  bril- 
liant exploit  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  man.  To  it 
Pope  undoubtedly  owed  his  subse- 
quent appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

The  capture  of  Island  Number  Ten  opened  the  passage  of  the  Mis- 
sissipin  down  to  F()rt  Pillow,  one  hundred  miles  below,  and 

,  1-  ■•  c    Tkt  \  ■  iil         Fort  Pillow. 

forty  mues  above  the  important  position  ot  Memphis,  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  systems  of  railways.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  insurgents  to  fortify  Memphis  itself,  for  it  was  believed 
that  no  hostile  fleet  could  reach  it  from  below,  and  Fort  Pillow  was 
thought  sufScient  to  guard  it  from  above.  But  hardly  had  Island 
Number  Ten  been  surrendered  when  Pope  began  to  descend  the  river, 
and  on  the  13tli  of  April  he  was  close  upon  Fort  Pillow,  which 
mounted  forty  heavy  guns,  was  garrisoned  by  G,000  men,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  river  by  nine  armored  gunboats.  On  the  17th  Pope  was 
just  readv  to  make  the  assault,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  take 
part  in  a  general  movement  for  which  Ilalleck  was  prepaiing  near 
Corinth,  Mississippi.  The  Federal  gunboats,  however,  remained 
behind,  ami  on  the  10th  of  ^lay  the  Confederate  gunboats  came  out 
from  the  shelter  of  Fort  Pillow,  and  opened  fire.  In  a  brief  time  half 
of  them  were  disabled  or  destroyed.  The  fort  was  retained  by  the 
insurgents  until  June  4th,  when  it  was  abandoned. 

The  next  ilay.  Commodore  C.  H.  Davis,  who  had  succeeded  Foote, 
steamed  down  to  Memphis,  his  fleet  increased  by  four  rams,  onptui-eof 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Charles  Ellet.  "*•""''"'*■ 
On  the  ()th  eight  Confederate  gunboats  and  rams  came  out  to  meet 
them.  The  contest  was  by  ramming  rather  than  by  firing.  The 
Queen  of  the  West  ran  down  the  Confederate  General  LovelU  and 
sank  her;  a  few  minutes  later  the  Queen  was  struck  by  a  Confederate 
ram,  and  disabled.  This  ram  was  in  a  few  minutes  run  into  by  the 
Monarch,  and  sank.  The  result  of  the  fight  was,  that  of  the  Confed- 
erate flotilla,  six  vessels  were  destroyed,  one   was  captured,  and  one 
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escaped  by  superior  speed.  Tliis  strange  combat  was  watched  by 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  lined  the  bluffs,  and  had  come  out  in 
the  confident  expectation  of  seeing  tlie  entire  desti'uction  of  the 
National  flotilla.  The  next  day  Memphis  was  surrendered  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

Halleck's  command  was  greatly  enlarged  by  general  orders  dated 
March  13tli.  Previous  to  that  date  he  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Missouri,  whose  eastern  boundary  in  Kentucky  was 
the  Cumberland  River.  He  had  repeatedly  importuned  General 
McClellan,  then  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
to  consolidate  the  western  departments,  and  give  him  command  of 
this  new  military  division  of  the  West.  When  Fort  Donelson  fell, 
llalleck,  whose  headquarters  were  at  St.  Louis,  asked  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  Grant,  Pope,  and  Buell  should  be  made  major-generals; 
and  he  added  on  his  own  account,  "and  give  me  command  in  the 
West."  But  February  wore  away  without  giving  Halleck  his  coveted 
command,  although  he  telegraphed  repeatedly  and  importunately  for 
full  military  control  in  the  West.  Buell  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  McClellan,  who  was  general-in-chief ;  and  McClellan,  always  loyal 
to  his  friends,  might  well  hesitate  before  he  could  consent  to  giving 
another  a  high  command  which  might  raise  up  for  himself  a  formida- 
ble rival  in  the  West.  Meanwhile,  Halleck  was  developing  some 
portion  of  bis  plans  for  the  carrying  of  the  war  into  Northern  Missis- 
sippi by  the  way  of  the  Tennessee.  After  some  hesitation  as  to  which 
of  two  routes  he  would  choose,  the  Cumberland  or  the  Tennessee, 
he  ordered  Grant  (March  1st)  to  take  command  of  an  expedition 
up  the  last-named  stream,  to  destroy  the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines 
at  Corinth,  Jackson,  and  Humboldt.  The  movement  was  designed  to 
be  auxiliary  to  the  operations  then  being  directed  against  New  Madrid 
and  Island  Number  Ten.  A  heavy  freshet  had  made  telegraphic 
communication  difficult  and  slow ;  ordei's  and  reports  were  trans- 
iiaiieck  and  mitted  fitfully,  and  in  the  confusion  that  was  thus  produced 
Gmnt.  ^  misunderstanding  arose  between  Grant  and  Halleck,  the 

latter  accusing  Grant  of  disobedience  of  orders.  Halleck  appealed 
and  complained  to  Washington,  alleging  that  Grant's  troops  were 
demoralized  by  the  victory  at  Donelson.  McClellan  instructed  Hal- 
leck to  enforce  military  discipline ;  and,  referring  to  Grant,  he  said  : 
"  Do  not  hesitate  to  arrest  him  at  once,  if  the  good  of  the  service 
requires  it,  and  place  C.  F.  Smith  in  command."  The  laurels  so 
lately  won  at  Henry  and  Donelson  were  likely  soon  to  fade.  Halleck 
placed  Smith  in  command,  and  oi-dered  Grant  to  remain  in  Fort 
Henry.  Not  lolig  after,  however,  finding  that  he  had  been  too  hasty 
in  his  accusations  against  Gr:int,  Halleck  ordered  him  to   return  to 
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his  former  general  coiiiiiKind,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  accede  to 
Grant's  demand  to  be  relieved  from  further  duty. 

Events  now  hastened  another  Tuilitary  crisis.  By  the  battle  of  Pea 
Kidge,  Missouri,  when  (ieneral  Curtis  not  only  repelled  a  n^M^ot 
Confederate  invasion  aimed  at  St.  Louis,  but  permanently  •''•"  """b"- 
crippled  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  Halleck's  fears  of  a  disaster  in 
that  direction  were  allayed,  and  a  considerable  number  of  troops  held 
in  reserve  were  released  for  other  operations  outside  of  IMissouri.  The 
battle  between  the  iron-clads  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Manas- 
sas Junction 
by  the  Con- 
federates, with 
other  indica- 
tions in  vari- 
ous directions, 
suggested  to 
the  authoii- 
ties  in  Wash- 
ington a  break- 
ing-up  of  the 
enemy,  and  a 
recasting  of 
the  military- 
command  was 
inevitable. 
On  the  11th  of 
March,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln 
issued  an  or- 
der relieving 
M  c  C 1  e  1 1  a  n 
from  the  duty 
of  general-in- 
chief  of  the 
armies  of  the 
United  States 
and      sending 

him  into  the  Held  charged  with  the  object  of  carrying  the  campaign 
against  Richmond  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  the  West  the  three 
departments  heretofore  under  the  commands  of  llalleck,  Buell,  and 
Hunter  were  now  consolidated  iu  one,  with  its  eastern  boundary  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  under  the  title  of  the  Department  of  the  West, 
with  General  llalleck  in  coinniand. 


breiking  thH  Clu  n    -n  the  Night  of  April  20,    I  862. 
Drawn  hy  M.  J.  Burns. 
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The  U.  S.  Mint  in  New  Orleans  where  Mumford  was  hanged  by  General  Butler's  Order. 
Drawn  by  Harri/  Ftnn/rom  a  photograph  by  Magnier. 

Tlie  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  remained  under  the  command  of 
General  C.  F.  Smith,   and  got  ofE  in  due  time,  making  a 

Smith  and        ,         ,.  „  ,       rr.  .  .         , 

Sherman  in  Janding  at  feavannah,  lennessee,  on  tlie  east  bank  of  the 
river.  From  tliis  point  Smith  sent  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
up  the  river  towards  Eastport,  charged  with  the  duty  of  destroying 
the  railway  and  telegraphic  communications,  wliose  interruption 
was  the  prime  oliject  of  the  expedition.  Sherman  had  a  division  of 
trooj:)s  on  nineteen  steamboats,  and  he  was  preceded  by  an  escort  of 
gunboats.  The  high  water  impeded  his  operations,  and,  after  mak- 
ing a  reconnaissance  whicii  sliowed  tliat  the  enemy  were  now  in  con- 
siderable force  at  luka  and  Corinth,  i\Iississippi,  he  was  compelled-  to 
return  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
nine  miles  above  Savannah.  Tliis  point  had  been  selected  by  Smith 
as  a  good  base  for  future  operations  against  the  enemy,  the  destinc- 
tion  of  his  lines  of  communication  still  being  the  object  in  view.  To 
make  this  base  moie  secure.  General  S.  A.  Hurlbut  iiad  been  sent 
thither  at  Sherman's  request;  and  he  was  lying  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
with  his  force  on  several  steamboats  when  Sherman  returned  from  his 
reconnaissance  up  the  river.  In  the  process  of  time,  however,  unex- 
pected events  developed  from  this  tentative  expedition  an  important 
strategic  campaign  ;  the  base  of  offensive  operations  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  became  one  of  the  most  important  and  deadly  battle-fields 
of  the  war. 
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The  Confederates,  retreating  from  Nashville,  after  the  loss  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  first    fell  back    upon    Murfreesboro', 
Tennessee,  twentv-five  miles  below,  on  the  line  of  the  rail-  vmu-  armies 

in  Tt'iiiiecsee 

way  to  Chattanooga.  From  that  point  they  moved  across  imd  Missis- 
the  country  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  form  at  Corinth 
a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  command  of 
which  General  Beauregard  had  lately  been  assigned.  That  move- 
ment was  effected,  and  the  two  armies  under  Beauregard  and  .lolin- 
ston  were  consolidated  April  1st,  Johnston  (Albert  Sidney  of  that 
name)  being  chief,  and  Beauregard  second  in  command.  At  that 
time  Johnston  was  under  a  cloud  in  consequence  of  the  succession 
of  disasters  that  had  rapidly  overtaken  the  Confederate  cause,  one 
after  another,  and  for  which  the  alarmed  and  angry  people  of  the 
insurgent  States  unjustly  held  him  responsible.  Beauregard  did  not 
manifest  a  very  high  respect  for  Johnston's  abilities;  and  the  Confed- 
erate army,  like  that  of  the  Federals,  was  disturbed  by  the  ambitions 
and  jealousies  of  some  of  its  general  officers.  On  that  side  of  the 
battle-field  there  never  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  precise  conditions 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Pittsbui'g  Landing ;  and  their  authori- 
ties were  never  able  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  who  was  respon- 
sible for  their  plan,  or  for  its  elaboration  and  execution. 

Corinth,  near  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Mississippi,  is  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail- 
roads. Before  the  end  of  March,  the  Confederates  had  assembled  at 
that  point  about  4.5.000  men.  This  army  held  the  Mobile  and  Oiiio 
railroad  line  from  Corinth  southward  to  Bethel,  and  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  line  from  Corinth  eastward  to  luka.  Here  the  army 
was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  several  Louisiana  regiments,  two 
divisions  under  "  Fighting  Bishop  Polk,"  and  a,  fresh  body  of  troops 
from  Mobile  and  Pensacola  under  Bragg.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  various  claims  for  the  organization  of  this  imposing 
force,  it  was,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  Confederate  writers, 
"  the  most  mngnificent  army  ever  assembled  by  the  South  on  a  single 
battle-field."  '  To  add  to  its  effectiveness,  Price  and  Van  Dorn  were 
on  the  way  from  Arkansas  with  30,000  more  men. 

On  the  Federal  side,  the  movement  of  troops  was  made  without 
much  display,  the  ultimate  object  being  to  assemble  an  army  Pi„,huig 
for  the  purpose  of  an  aggressive  campaign  later  on.  Gen-  i^""""»' 
eral  C.  F.  Smith's  army,  30,000  strong,  \vas  sent  on  transports  to 
Pittsburg  Landing.  Buell  was  sent  forward  from  Nashville  to  coiip- 
erate  with  tiie  general  movement,  his  forces  numbering  about  40,000 
men.     Pittsburg  Landing,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the 
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mouth  of  tbe  Tennessee  River,  occupies  a  bluff,  stietching  back  to  a 
plateau  four  miles  long  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream, 
with  creeks  falling  into  the  Tennessee  above  and  below  the  bluff. 
Sherman's  observation  of  the  strategic  advantages  of  the  place  had 
induced  him  to  select  this  point  as  the  best  for  the  base  of  offensive 
operations  that  were  to  be  begun  here.  Smith's  orders  to  him  were  to 
take  up  a  position  on  this  plateau,  far  enough  from  the  river  to  leave 
room  for  an  army  of  100,000  men  behind  him.  This  was  the  last 
order  that  General  Smith  ever  issued.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
illness  caused  by  a  wound  on  his  foot  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
field.  He  relinquished  his  command  to  Grant,  and  he  died  at  Savan- 
nah, Tennessee,  April  2.5th.  Grant,  succeeding  to  the  command, 
fought  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  there  secured  that 
National  renown  to  which  previous  marked  successes  had  pointed. 
On  the  plateau,  two  miles  from  the  Landing,  stood  a  log  meeting- 
house, known  as  Shiloh  Church,  which  has  given  a  name  to 
*''"'"'■  the  battle  fought  near  it.      That  the  Federal  army  was  sur- 

prised by  the  Confederate  attack  is  certain.  The  manner  in  which 
the  divisions  were  posted  on  the  borders  of  the  plateau  shows  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  an  assault  from  the  Confederate  forces,  then  at 


The  Jackson  Statue  at  New  Orleans. 

(Showing  the  workmen  engraving  on  it,  by  General  Butler's  orJcr,  "  The  Union  must  and 
shall  be  preserved."') 
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Corintli,  nearly  thirty  miles  distant,  where  the  enemy  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  in  any  great  force.  Grant,  who  had  now  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  not  less  than  38,000  men,  was  himself 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  waiting  for  an  interview  with  the 
approaching  lluell,  when  the  attack  finally  came.  Buell,  with  some 
40,000  men,  was  marching  for  Savannah,  nine  miles  below,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  Johnston's  intention  to  crush  Grant's 
army  before  he  could  be  joined  by  Buell.  Accordingly,  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  numbering  about  40,000  effective  men,  moved  from 
Corinth  on  the  3d  of  April.  On  the  5th  a  severe  storm  broke  over 
the  country,  and  the  attack  was  delayed  until  the  6th,  and  the  troops 
encamped  on  the  wet  and  marshy  ground  within  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  unsuspecting  pickets  of  the  Federals. 

The  Confederate  attack  was  made  in  an  array  of  battle  formed  on 
three  very  nearly  parallel  lines  ;  the  first  was  commanded  by  Theimtti.ot 
Hardee,  the  second  by  Bragg,  and  the  third,  or  reserves,  by  \!i"l"i!{,°g 
John  C.  Breckinridge.  It  was  afterwards  a  subject  of  con-  i^"'""*- 
trover.sy  among  those  who  participated  in  the  fight  under  the  insur- 
gent flag  whether  this  order  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  whether  it  was  adhered  to  unto  the  end.  The  Federal 
army  occupied  a  quadrilateral  Hanked  by  a  creek  on  either  side  (Owl 
and  Lick  creeks),  with  a  marshy  valley  in  its  front  and  the  river  with 
gunboats  in  the  rear.  If  the  position  was  not  the  best  for  defensive 
purposes,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  Grant  was  there  to  attack, 
not  to  defend.  The  ground  within  the  quadrilateral  was  made  up  of 
woody  heights  interspersed  with  open  farm-fields,  and  to  some  extent 
cut  up  with  wet  lavines  ;  there  was  also  considerable  underbrush  cov- 
ering the  country.  When  the  battle  opened.  General  Lew  Wallace 
was  posted  with  three  brigades  at  Crump's  Landing,  five  miles  below 
(or  north  of)  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  was  unavoidably  delayed  in  his 
execution  of  orders  to  go  into  the  fight  at  Shiloh,  and  did  not  arrive 
on  the  field  in  time  to  participate  in  the  first  day's  fighting. 

At  dawn  on  Sunday  morning,  Hardee's  corps  fell  upon  the  outly- 
ing divisions  of  the  Federal  army,  who  were  at  once  driven  The  first 
in.  Grant,  who  was  at  that  time  across  the  river,  whither  ''"•'■ 
he  had  gone  to  have  a  consultation  with  Buell,  recrossed,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  came  upon  what  looked  like  a  lost  battle.  Sherman,  to 
whom  the  honors  of  tlie  day's  fighting  belong,  barely  succeeded  in 
preventing  an  absolute  rout.  By  noon  the  entire  army  had  been 
driven  from  their  camps,  and  wei-e  crowded  into  a  space  of  not  more 
than  four  hundred  acres  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  bluiT  overlooking 
the  Landing,  towards  which  they  were  rushing  in  confusion.  At  two 
o'clock  success  seemed  within  the  enemy's  grasp.     About  this  time 
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Johnston  was  shot  througli  tlie  leg  by  a  rifle  ball,  which  severed  an 
artery.  Nobody  was  at  hand  who  knew  how  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Beauregard,  nominally  second 
in  command,  was  in  feeble  health,  and  two  hours  passed  before  he 
was  found ;  and  before  he  could  get  his  force  well  in  hand  it  was  too 
late.  Grant,  at  this  moment,  manifested  that  indomitable  will  which 
was  his  military  characteristic.  There  was  still  one  hope,  and  so  long 
as  everything  was  not  lost,  he  never  believed  that  anything  was  so 
absolutely  lost  that  it  might  not  be  regained.  Before  the  Confed- 
erates could  reach  that  part  of  the  plateau  where  their  enemy  stood 
at  bay,  they  had  to  cross  a  deep  ravine  with  slippery  sides  and  a  bot- 
tom full  of  water.  Grant  had  hastily  improvised  some  slight  earth- 
woiks  upon  its  o^jposite  brink,  and  had  got  together  a  few  light  guns, 
mere  fragments  of  his  batteries,  of  which  most  had  been  captured. 
Two  gunboats  had  also  been  posted  so  that  their  fire  swept  this 
ravine.  The  Confederates  dashed  down  the  bank,  and  tried  vainly 
to  climb  the  slope  on  the  other  side.  They  were  swept  away  by  the 
hot  fire  in  their  front,  and  by  the  shells  from  the  gunboats.  The 
utmost  human  strength  and  courage  were  of  no  avail  here,  and  as 
night  was  falling  the  enemy  gave  up  the  assault,  and  Grant  was  left 
master  of  this  last  part  of  the  field.  Still  the  Confederates  held  the 
entire  ground  over  which  there  had  been  much  contest,  and  Beaure- 
gard was  not  altogether  unwarranted  in  i-eporting  that,  "  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  in  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  encamp- 
ments but  one.  Nearly  all  his  field  artillery,  about  thirty  flags, 
colors,  and  standards,  and  over  3,000  prisoners  —  all  the  substantial 
fruits  of  a  complete  victor}',  such  as  have  rarely  followed  the  most 
successful  battles.  The  remnant  of  his  army  had  been  driven  in  utter 
disorder  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  heavy  guns  of  his  iion-clad  gunboats,  and  we  remained 
undisputed  masters  of  his  well-selected,  admirably  provided  canton- 
ments." 

But  during  the  night  changes  had  been  made.  General  Lew 
Wallace,  with  5,000  men,  who  had  been  prevented  from  joining  in 
the  action,  had  come  upon  the  ground.  Three  divisions  of  Buell's 
army,  22,000  strong,  had  crossed  the  river,  so  that,  after  all  his  losses, 
Grant  had  nearly  50,000  men.  The  Confederates  had  been  greatly 
disorganized  by  their  apparent  victory.  Bi-agg  says,  "In  a  dark, 
stormy  night,  the  commanders  found  it  impossible  to  find  and  assem- 
ble their  troops,  each  body  or  fragment  bivouacking  where  the  night 
overtook  them."  In  the  morning  they  had  got  together  fewer  than 
30,000  men. 

Grant  was  prepared  to  take  the  offensive  early  on  Monday  morn- 
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General  Butler's  Headquarters  in  New  Orleans. 
Drawn  hy  llnrry  Fennfrom  a  photograph  by  Mus:nier. 

ing.  The  attack  was  made  under  a  cold,  drizzling  rain.  Tlie  enemy- 
were  soon  forced  back  from  all  the  ground  they  had  gained  ^ue  tettie 
on  the  preceding  day.  Their  last  stand  was  made  in  their  f"'*"''''- 
centre,  where  Beauregard  was  fiercely  pressed  by  Sherman  and  Wal- 
lace. Sherman  says  the  musketry  fire  here  was  the  hottest  he  had 
ever  known.  It  was  a  great  bush-fight,  rather  than  a  battle.  Wallace 
savs:  "Step  by  step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to  position,  the  rebel 
lines  went  back,  never  stopping  again.  The  firing  was  grand  and 
terrific.  To  and  fro,  now  in  my  front,  then  in  Sherman's,  rode  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  inciting  his  troops,  and  fighting  for  his  fading  pres- 
tige of  invincibility.  Far  along  the  lines  to  the  left  the  contest  was 
rao-ino-  with  equal  obstinacy.  As  indicated  by  the  sounds,  tlie  enemy 
were  retiring  everywhere.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang  tlirougli  the 
woods,  and  every  man  felt  that  the  day  was  ours."  At  last  Beaure- 
gard ordered  a  retreat.  "  Don't  let  this  be  converted  into  a  rout," 
he  said  to  I'.reckinridge,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard. 

Commenting  on  this  desperate  battle,  long  after  the  war  was  over, 
General  Grant  said  :  ^  "  Shiloh  was  the  severest  battle  fought   ^^^^'^  ^^ 
in  the  West  during  the  war,  and  but  few  in  the  East  equalled   ^^.l/^J"'" "' 
it  for  liard,   determined    fighting.     I   saw  an  open  field,  in 
our  possession  on  the  second  day,  over  which  tlu^  Confederates  had 
made  repeated  charges  the  day  before,  so  covered  with  dead  that  it 

1  Battles  and  flatters,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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General  Braxton  Bragg,  C.  S.  A. 


would  have  been  possible  to  walk  across 
the  clearing,  in  any  direction,  stepping 
on  dead  bodies,  without  a  foot  touching 
the  ground.  On  our  side  National  and 
Confederate  were  mingled  together  in 
about  equal  proportions;  but  on  the 
remainder  of  the  field  nearly  all  weie 
Confederates.  On  one  part,  which  had 
evidently  not  been  plowed  for  years, 
probably  because  the  land  was  poor, 
bushes  had  grown  up,  some  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  There  was  not  one 
of  these  left  standing  unpierced  by  bul- 
lets. The  smaller  ones  were  all  cut 
down.     Contrary  to  all  my  experience 

up  to  that  time,  and  to  the  experience  of  the  army  I  was  then  com- 
manding, we  were  on  the  defensive.  We  were  without  intrenchments 
or  defensive  advantages  of  any  sort,  and  more  than  half  the  army 
engaged  the  first  day  was  without  experience  or  even  drill  as  soldiers. 
The  officers  with  them,  except  the  division  commanders,  were  equally 
inexperienced  in  war.  Tlie  result  was  a  Union  victory  that  gave  the 
men  who  achieved  it  great  confidence  in  themselves  ever  after.  The 
enemy  fought  bravely,  but  they  started  out  to  defeat  and  destroy  an 
army  and  capture  a  position.  They  failed  in  both,  with  very  heavy 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  must  have  gone  back  di,scouraged  and 
convinced  that  the  'Yankee'  was  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised." 

When  the  main  portion  of  Buell's  army  moved  from  Xashville  to 
Mitchei's  joii'>  Grant,  his  third  division,  commanded  by  General  O. 
expedition.  ]\j_  Mitchel,  was  sent  to  destroy  Beauregard's  railroad  com- 
munications eastwai-d  from  Corinth.  Mitchel,  marching  with  great 
rapidity,  surprised  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  the  11th  of  April,  severed 
the  telegraph  wii-es,  and  sent  out  jmrties  on  trains  both  east  and  west, 
to  destroy  important  bridges.  He  next  proceeded  to  rejjair  bridges  on 
the  road  from  Nashville.  A  force  sent  against  him  from  Chattanooga 
struck  the  left  of  his  position,  at  Bridgeport  on  the  Tennessee.  In 
an  engagement  on  the  23d,  the  enemy  were  driven  off,  and  Bridgeport 
remained  in  Mitchei's  possession.  He  afterwards  occupied  Florence, 
Decatur,  and  Tuscumbia,  which  compelled  Beauregard  to  move  south- 
ward instead  of  eastward. 

Only  slight  attempts  were  made  to  harass  the  Confederate  retreat. 
Results  of  itnd  Beauregard  regained  his  position  at  Corinth,  whence  he 
the  battle,  ggj^j.  ^  magniloquent  despatch  to  the  government  at  Rich- 
mond.    He  had  won,  he  said,  "  a  great  and  glorious  victory,"  had 
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'•  taken  from  8,000  to  10.000  prison- 
ers, and  thirty-six  guns,  but  Buell 
having  reenforced  Grant,  the  Con- 
federate army  had  retired  to  Cor- 
inth."  The  alleged  number  of  pris- 
oners is  purely  mythical.  They  were 
mainly  four  reginients  of  Prentiss's 
division,  cut  oil'  and  captured  in  the 
first  day's  fight.  General  Prentiss  be- 
ing taken  prisoner  at  that  time.  The 
otlicial  figures  showed  the  Federal 
losses  to  be:  1,751  killed,  8,408 
wounded,  and  2,885  captui-ed  or  miss- 
ing, —  total,  13,047  ;  the  Confeder- 
ate losses,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  were:  1,728  killed,  8,012  wounded,  and  959  captured  or 
missing,  —  total,  10,G99.  Few  battles  have  been  more  destructive  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  involved.  There  were  not  far  from  100,000 
men  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  returns  indicate  that  almost  every 
fifth  man  was  killed  or  wounded. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  Grant 
notified  Ilalleck,  whose  headquarters  were  still  at  St.  Louis,  that  there 
were  indications  of  a  new  concentration  of  Confederate  forces  at 
Corinth.  Halleck  at  once  took  the  alarm,  and  hastened  in  person  to 
the  relief  of  (irant.  whose  army  remained  in  position  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tennessee.  In  the  mean  time  a  considerable  Federal  force  on 
the  Mississippi  River  had  been  released  for  other  operations  by  Pope's 
successful  campaign  against  the  Confederate  position  at  Island  No. 
Ten.    Pone's  army  was  now  transferred  to  the  Tennessee,  the      ..  ^ 

i  »  ^  llei'iiforoe- 

debarkation  bein";  made  April  22d,  at  Hamburg,  four  miles  mem  of  the 

~  ^  ^  army. 

from   Pittsburg  Landing.     This  brought  to  the  assembled 

army  fully  20,000  well-equipped  and  well-drilled  men,  flushed  with  a 

recent  victory  and  confident  in  their  own  prowess. 

Ilalleck  now  took  command  of  the  three  united  armies.  By  an 
order  dated  April  28th,  he  gave  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  com- 
manded by  Grant,  a  position  as  the  right  wing,  naming  it  the  First 
Corps;  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  commanded  by  Buell,  constituted  the 
centre,  and  the  newly  arrived  jVrmy  of  the  I\Iississi]ipi,  under  Pope, 
was  to  be  the  left  wing  of  the  organization.  Two  days  later,  how- 
ever, another  change  was  made ;  an  order  from  Halleck  added  to  the 
right  wing  the  division  of  troops  commanded  by  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  heretofore  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  An 
anomalous  jnovision  of  that  order  assigned  Thomas  to  the  command 
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of  the  right  wing,  making  no  disposition  of  Grant,  except  that  he 
was  to  "act  as  second  in  command"  to  Halleck,  thus  practically 
depriving  him  of  active  duty.  Subsequently,  after  he  had  repeatedly 
asked  to  be  relieved,  Halleck  removed  Grant's  headquarters  from  the 
army,  and  put  him  into  retirement  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  char- 
acter. 

General  Halleck  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  elab- 
orate preparations  for  defence.  He  had  an  army  of  100,000  men  ; 
but  his  advance  upon  Corinth  was  "with  the  i)ick  and  shovel,"  as 
Sherman  complained.  He  supposed  that  a  vast  army  was  being  con- 
centrated at  Corinth,  and  he  occupied  himself  and  his  armies  with 
the  construction  of  the  most  approved  defensive  works  ;  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  means  for  a  future  advance  were  provided,  and  although 
Halleck  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  his  armies  were  now  "at  the 
enemy's  throat,"  no  forward  progress  was  made.  Halleck  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  Curtis's  army  from  Missouri ;  but  when  he  intimated  to 
President  Lincoln  that  a  fifth  army  would  be  another  desirable  addi- 
tion to  his  enormous  force,  that  good  man's  patience  showed  signs  of 
breaking,  and  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck  a  mild  remonstrance  against 
his  eagerness  for  reenforcements  which  could  not  possibly  be  found 
anywhere.  The  President  said,  among  other  things :  "  I  mean  to 
cast  no  blame  when  I  tell  you  each  of  our  commanders  along  the  line 
from  Richmond  to  Corinth  supposes  himself  to  be  confronted  by  num- 
bers superior  to  his  own."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Confederate 
forces  at  Corinth  wore  then  outnumbered  by  the  Federals,  two  to 
one. 

Halleck's  advance  on  Corinth  was  snail-like.  Pope's  army  reached 
TheadTanoe  ''•'"  ou  the  22d  of  April ;  it  was  the  29th  of  May  when  the 
on  Corinth,  p'ederal  armies  were  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy. 
The  campaign  had  been  conducted  with  great  skill  and  with  close 
attention  to  strategic  science.  Beauregard,  who  remained  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces,  disputed  every  step  of  the  waj'  ;  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  cope  with  the  overpowering 
numbers  so  elaborately  marshalled  against  him.  On  the  8th  of  ]\Iay, 
he  had  issued  to  his  army  a  bombastic  address  in  which  he  informed 
his  soldiers  that  they  were  to  meet  once  more  the  '^invaders,"  "de- 
spoilers,"  and  "  disturbers  of  family  ties,"  "  face  to  face,  hand  to 
hand."  And  he  manfully  adjured  his  men:  "Shall  we  not  drive 
back  to  Tennessee  the  presumptuous  mercenaries  collected  for  our 
subjugation  !  "  On  the  night  of  the  29th,  he  hurriedly  evacuated  his 
]iosition,  sending  his  sick  and  wounded  towards  Mobile,  and  then  col- 
lected his  own  scattered  forces  at  Tupelo,  a  small  town  on  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  in  Alabama,  where  he  estab- 
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lislu'd  his  li(>adquartei-s,  and  sent  word  to  Riclimond  that  he  was 
"doing  all  piacticabhs  to  organize  for  defensive  operations."  He  sub- 
sequently turned  over  his  command  to  liragg,  and  betook  himself  to 
a  health  resort  in  Alabama.  Davis,  the  Confederate  chieftain,  who 
was  supreme  in  military  affairs,  ordered  Bragg  to  take  per-  pjaurj. 
manent  command  of  the  army  which  Beauregard  had  given  b^^'I  « fl'siit- 
to  him  temporarily ;  and  the  last-named  general  was  for  a  time  out 
of  favor  at  court. 

Halleck  was  mucl)  astonished  by  the  stealthy  flight  of  Beauregard. 
He  iiad  expected  a  great  battle  on  the  moi'iiing  of  May  30th ;  but 
when  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  at  daybreak  "to  feel  the  enemy," 
no  enemy  was  to  be  found.  The  earth  was  shaken  by  terrific  explo- 
sions in  Coi-inth;  and  when  the  Federal  troops  pressed  into  the  town, 
they  found  the  magazines  blown  up,  and  the  houses  and  railway 
station  on  fire.  The  fleeing  enemy  who  had  been  manoeuvred  out 
of  position,  was  not  pursued  with  ardor,  althougli  Halleck  telegraphed 
to  the  War  Department :  "  General  Pope,  witli  40,000  men,  is  thirty 
niile.s  south  of  Corinth,  pushing  the  enemy  hard.  He  already  reports 
10,000  prisoners  and  deserters  from  the  enemy  and  15,000  stands  of 
arms  captured."  This  despatch,  with  the  already  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  Corinth  incident,  threw  the  entire  North  into  a  frenzy  of  de- 
light. The  movement  upon  Corinth,  it  is  ti-ue,  resulted  fortunately 
to  the  National  arms  ;  it  turned  the  insurgent  positions  on  the  INIissis- 
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sippi,  secured  an  important  railroad  centre  for  future  operations,  and 
delivered  Western  and  Middle  Tennessee  from  Confederate  occupa- 
tion. But  the  real  magnitude  of  the  affair  was  enormously  distorted. 
Wben  the  whole  truth  came  out,  as  it  did  only  when  the  public  atten- 
tion had  been  diverted  to  other  directions,  there  were  not  lacking 
those  who  were  ready  to  declare  that  Grant  would  have  "  bagged  " 
the  whole  Confederate  army  if  Halleck  had  stayed  away  from  the 
field. 

Farther  south,  during  this  month  of  April,  the  heaviest  blow  that 
had  yet  overtaken  the  insuigents  fell  upon   them  at  New 

David  Olas-       „    ,  „,  .  ,  ,  .     .  , 

gowFar-        Orleans.      I  hat  city,  the  chief  commercial  metropolis  of  tlie 

ragut.  ,  "  .  . 

South,  was  captured  by  the  skill  and  heroism  of  Farragut. 
The  name  of  this  brave  sailor  had  not  iieretofore  been  widely  known 
to  the  American  people.  David  Glasgow  Farragut  was  a  midsliip- 
man  at  the  opening  of  the  English  and  American  War  of  1812  ;  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  1821 ;  and  he  was  an  officer  on  board 
the  man-of-war  sent  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  during  the  nulli- 
fication troubles  of  1S33,  with  President  Andrew  .Jackson's  message 
that  "  The  Union  must  and  .shall  be  preserved."  After  seeing  the 
usual  variety  of  sea  and  shore  duty,  he  was  commissioned  a  captain 
in  1858,  and  was  ordered  to  tlie  sloop-of-war  Brookh/ii;  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  his  asso- 
ciates and  companions  full}'  expecting  him  to  join  his  fortunes  to 
those  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  With  great  emphasis,  Farragut 
refused  to  desert  his  flag,  warned  his  comrades  of  the  fate  that  M'ould 
overtake  them  in  tlie  rebellion,  and  soon  left  Virginia,  having  been 
notified  that  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  to  stay  there  any  longer. 
Farragut's  patriotic  refusal  to  desert  the  flag  of  his  country  at  that 
critical  junctui'e,  when  so  manj'  men  considered  it  their  duty  to  "go 
with  their  State,"  was  an  enormous  gain  to  the  cause  of  the  Federal 
Union,  as  events  subsequently  showed. 

The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  blockaded  with  consider- 
able closeness  since  the  proclamation  of  the  President  declar- 

Plans  .  ' 

agaiust  New  infv  a  blockadc  of  the  Gulf  ports.     Now  an  expedition,  the 

Orleans.  ^  .  '  r  ' 

most  formidable  that  had  ever  put  to  sea  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Gustavus  V. 
Fox,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  General  McClellan,  who  was 
then  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  having  charge 
of  the  military  contingent  to  be  sent  out  with  the  fleet.  Farragut  was 
given  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  and  on 
the  od  of  February  he  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  with  confidential 
orders  to  attempt  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  from  below  the  city. 
His   fleet  consisted  of  seventeen   men-of-war   carrying  177  guns ;  to 
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this  was  iidclecl  :i  fleet  of  niortar-carryiiig  craft  consisting  of  nineteen 
schooners  and  six  armed  steamers  in  command  of  Commander  David 
D.  Porter.  The  military  contingent,  under  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  15,000  strong,  followed  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and  effected 
a  rendezvous  on  Ship  Ishuul,  oft'  the  coast  of  Mississippi,  about  mid- 
•Wixy  between  New  Orleans  iuid  Mobile. 

New  Orleans  lies  about  one  Inindred  miles  above  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi.  Approach  from  below  was  guarded  by  a  fleet  p^^^^^^^^j 
of  gunboats  and  by  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  very  f^^^O'- 
nearly  opposite  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
mounting  12G  guns,  some  of  them  of  great  power.  Below  these  forts 
a  line  of  defence  was  stretched  across  the  river,  consisting  of  rafts  of 
logs  and  dismasted  hulks  anchored  at  intervals  across  the  stream,  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  heavy  iron  chain.  The  guns  of  Fort 
Jackson  bore  directly  upon  this  bari-ier.  The  Confederate  gunboats 
were  sixteen  in  number;  some  of  them  were  armed  with  steel  rams; 
and  the  iron-clad  3Iannssai!,  from  which  great  things  were  expected, 
with  the  partly  finished  iron-clad  Louisiana,  added  to  the  formidable 
naval  array  above  the  two  forts;  this  fleet  carried  1G6  guns.  In  the 
construction  of  tlie  two  iron-clads,  whicii  were  converted  from  more 
peaceful  craft,  the  Confederates  had  exhibited  their  usual  skill  and 
ingenious  adaptation  of  slender  means  to  an  end. 

Porter's  flotilla  of  mortar  schooners  opened  fire  on  Fort  Jackson  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  April  18th.     These  vessels,  each 

,  ,    .  ,  1        c    .1  •  The  attack. 

carrynig  two  mortars,  were  ancliored  in  a  bend  or  the  river 
below  the  fort,  shielded  from  sight  by  the  trees ;  and  they  were  dis- 
guised by  tying  branches  of  trees  to  their  mastheads  whicli  appeared 
above  the  tops  of  the  thickets.  The  schooners  were  about  from  2,500  to 
■1,000  yards  below  the  forts,  and  their  terrific  fire  wrought  great  havoc 
in  Fort  Jackson,  burning  the  wooden  structures,  dismounting  the 
barbette  guns,  and  so  demoralizing  the  garrison  that  at  one  time  dur- 
ing the  bombardment  the  men  mutinied  and  refused  to  serve  their 
guns.  But  as  the  commander  of  this  branch  of  tlie  expedition  could 
not  know  what  was  happening  in  tlie  fort,  which  was  concealed  from 
his  view,  advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  the  panic  which  prevailed. 
Porter  did  not  realize  the  destructiveness  of  his  fire. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fight,  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  not 
showing  any  evidence  of  their  being  crippled,  Farragnt  decided  to  run 
the  gauntlet  with  his  sjiips.  Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
in  getting  over  the  bar  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  river  some  of  the  larger 
vessels ;  one  of  them,  tlie  frigate  Colorado,  could  not  be  brought  over 
at  all.  Every  device  that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  for  diminishing 
the  risks  of  the  passage  past  the  forts,  was  i-esorted  to.     The  crews  of 
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some  of  the  vessels  rubbed  them  over  with  imid,  to  render  them  less 
clearly  visible ;  some  whitewashed  the  decks  ;  some  lined  the  bul- 
warks with  hammocks  and  splinter  nettings ;  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  John  W.  Moore,  engineer  of  the  Iliclimond,  the  sheet  cables  were 
hung  over  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  in  line  with  the  engines. 

Lieutenant  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  in  the  gunboat  Itasca,  had  gone  up 
in  the  night  of  the  20th,  boarded  and  cut  loose  one  of  the  hulks  of 
the  boom,  that  an  opening  might  be  made  for  the  passage  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  night  of  the  23d  he  went  again,  to  see  that  the  passage 
was  still  open,  and  on  his  signal  it  was  that  an  iiour  before  midnight 
every  ship  was  cleared  for  action,  but  it  was  half  past  two  in  the 
morning  before  the  fleet  was  fairly  under  way.  It  had  been  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  the  moonless  night,  but  blazing  rafts  on  the 
water  and  bonfires  on  the  shore  soon  made  it  as  light  as  day. 

Captain  Theodorus  Baile\',  in  the  Cai/iu/a,  led  the  first  division  of 
The  battle  ^''^  Q.eet  —  eight  vessels,  whicli  passed  through  the  opening, 
forte  aud  steamed  close  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  poured  in  grape  and 
gunboats.  cauistcr  as  they  went  by.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Cayuga 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  eleven  Confederate  gunboats.  One  of 
them  was  set  on  fire  and  went  ashore,  and  another  was  driven  off 
crippled.  The  Vanma  and  Oneida  followed  the  Cayuga.  The  Oneida 
ran  down  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  cutting  her  nearly  in  two. 
The  Varuna  was  run  into  by  two  Confederate  gunboats  and  was 
sunk,  but  not  till  she  had  crippled  one  of  them,  and  thrown  a  shell 
into  the  boiler  of  another,  which  exploded.  The  other  vessels  of  this 
division  came  up  more  slowly,  sweeping  the  bastions  of  St.  Philip 
with  a  steady  fire,  and  i-eceiving  a  heavy  fire  in  return.  The  wooden 
frigate  Blississippi  encountered  the  insurgent  ram  Manassas,  and  after 
a  severe  fight  drove  her  ashoie,  set  her  on  fire,  and  left  her  to  drift 
down  stream  and  blow  up. 

The  second  division,  led  by  Farragut's  flagship  Hartford,  sailed 
close  to  Fort  Jackson,  poured  in  their  fire,  and  then  crossed  to  St. 
Philip,  where  the  Hartford  grounded  on  a  shoal.  At  the  same  time 
a  blazing  raft  was  pushed  against  her,  and  set  her  on  fire.  While  a 
portion  of  the  crew  put  out  the  flames,  another  portion  kept  her  guns 
steadily  at  work,  and  she  was  backed  off  into  deep  water.  She  soon 
after  encountered  a  steamer  loaded  with  men,  apparently  a  boarding- 
party,  whicli  was  bearing  down  upon  her ;  but  a  single  well-directed 
shell  exploded  in  the  strange  craft,  and  she  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
remainder  of  this  division,  and  the  third  division,  led  by  Captain  H. 
H.  Bell  in  the  Scioto,  followed.  Two  of  the  gunboats  became  en- 
tangled in  the  hulks,  and  one  was  disabled  by  a  shot  in  her  boiler. 
Each,  as  she  came  up,  joined  in  the  fight  with  the  insurgent  fleet, 
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every  vessel  of  which  was  either  eaptiuecl  or  destroyed.  This  victory 
cost  the  National  fleet  thirty-seven  men  killed,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty-seven  wounded.  The  forts  had  lost  fifty-two  men.  The  loss  in 
the  Confederate  fleet  is  unknown. 

Captain  Bailey,  still  leading  the  fleet  up  stream,  captured  a  Con- 
federate regiment  on  the  baidi ;  and  when  several   vessels   (.„pn,reof 
had  come  up,  the  Ciialinette  batteries,  three  miles  below  the   ""-■"'^• 
city,  were  reduced,  and  New  Orleans  was  at  the  mercy  of  Farragut's 


Dancing  on  the  Flag  at  Murfreesboro. 

guns.  At  noon  of  the  25th  he  sent  Captain  Hailey  ashore,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  General  Lovell  had  witlidrawn  the  troops 
intended  for  its  defence,  and  left  it  to  its  fate.  The  Mayor  attempted 
to  avoid  the  formality  of  a  surrender,  and  refused  to  haul  down  the 
State  flag.  But  Favragut  took  possession,  raised  the  Union  flag  upon 
the  Mint,  and  soon  turned  over  the  city  to  General  Butler.  The 
Governor  of  Louisiana  fled  before  the  National  forces,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  planters,  asking  them  to  burn  tlieir  cotton.  This 
was  so  far  complied  with  that  250,000  bales  were  destroyed. 
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The  occupation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  complete  before  the 
capitulation  of  the  forts  below.  Butler's  land  forces  flanked  Fort  St. 
Philip,  after  the  passage  of  the  forts  by  the  naval  contingent,  taking^ 
that  work  in  the  rear  from  Sable  Island,  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward. 
By  dint  of  hard  work  he  was  able  to  bring  three  regiments  within  six 
miles  of  the  fort.  Meanwhile  Porter  had  sent  some  of  his  mortar- 
boats  around  to  the  westward  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Jackson  ;  and  Butler, 
having  landed  more  troops,  threw  a  detachment  across  the  river,  thus 
holding  the  line  of  communication  below,  as  Farragut  held  it  above. 
In  answer  to  demands  for  a  surrender  of  the  forts,  the  Confederate 
commanders  demurred,  arguing  that  they  had  no  official  knowledge 
of  the  capitulation  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  they  required  further 
time  for  deliberation.  Ikit  the  garrison  of  Fort  Jackson  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  while  their  commander  was  quibbling 
over  terms  of  .surrender.  On  the  night  of  April  27th  they  mutinied, 
seized  and  disarmed  the  guards,  turned  their  arms  upon  the  officers 
sent  to  subdue  them,  and  began  to  spike  the  guns.  At  the  same 
time,  a  large  number  of  the  men,  taking  their  arms  with  them, 
deserted  in  a  body  to  Butler's  lines,  then  stretched  across  the  river 
below  the  fort. 

The  surrender  of  the  forts  now  became  inevitable.  The  Confeder- 
Surrendpr  ^^6  couimauders  went  on  board  Porter's  flagship,  and  signed 
of  the  forts,  ^i-tjcigg  of  capitulatiou.  They  disclaimed  all  authority  over 
the  naval  contingent  of  the  Confederate  force,  and  while  they  were 
enwarred  in  the  final  acts  of  surrender,  the  iron-clad  Louisiana  came 
drifting  down  the  stream  all  in  flames.  The  vessel  blew  up  without 
doing  any  damage  ;  the  Confederate  fleet  was  soon  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  river  was  clear  from  its  mouths  to  a  point  at  some  distance 
above  New  Orleans.  General  B.  F.  Butler,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  was  now  in  supreme  charge  at  New  Orleans. 

General  Butler's  governorship  of  New  Orleans  was  chiefly  notable 
for  three  things :   the  hanging  of  a  secessionist,  the  cleaning 

Butler's  .  f'  .  .  ,   . 

goverDor-      of  the  citv,  and  the  issue  of  what  is  know-n  as  his  "  woman 

ship. 

order."  After  Captain  Bailey  and  his  guard  of  marines  had 
raised  the  United  States  flag,  a  party  of  luftians,  headed  by  a  gambler, 
ascended  to  the  roof,  tore  down  the  flag,  and  dragged  it  through  the 
mud  of  the  streets.  General  Butler  brought  the  leader  to  trial  for 
the  offence,  and,  on  his  conviction,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  upon  a 
gallows  ei-ected  in  front  of  the  Mint.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  general  to  pardon  him  ;  but  he  had  gathered  admiring 
crowds  about  him  in  the  streets  while  relating  his  exploit,  had  boasted 
that  the  National  authorities  would  not  dare  to  molest  him,  and  defied 
the  commanding  general  to  arrest   him.      He   was    the   hero  of    the 
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l>()[)ulace,  and  tlu'  ([ue-stion  wLetlier 
the  sentence  slioukl  be  carried  out 
was  simply  tlie  question  wlietiier  the 
captors  of  the  city  siiould  rule  it,  or 
be  overriden  by  tiie  niolj.  At  the 
same  time,  General  IJutler  pardoned 
six  insurgent  prisoners  wiio  had  been 
convicted  of  violating  their  parole. 

While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging 
at  Havana,  Nassau,  and  other  ^^p  ..^y 
places  in  the  West  Indies,  "'''""^^''■ 
(jeneral  liutler  ordered  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
which  was  done  bjr  2,000  laboiers. 
The  result  was  that  —  though  there  were  nearly  20,000  nnacclimated 
persons  in  the  city  —  but  one  case  of  the  pestilence  appeared,  and  that 
was  brought  on  a  vessel  from  Havana. 

General  Order  No.  28  —  known  as  "  the  woman  order,"  issued 
May  15th  '  —  subjected  General  Butler  to  the  severest  criti-  xh<-wom,m 
cism,  not  only  throughout  the  South,  and  in  Northern  Demo-  '"■''"■ 
cratic  journals,  but  even  from  the  friends  of  the  rebellion  in  the  British 
Parliament.  He  was  described  as  a  '•  beast,"  letting  loose  his  brutal 
soldiery  upon  the  innocent  ladies  of  New  Orleans.  A  proclamation 
issued  by  Jefferson  Davis  denounced  him  as  an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price 
upon  his  head.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  terms  in  which  Gen- 
eral Butler  chose  to  convey  his  order,  the  conduct  of  the  women  at 
whom  it  was  aimed  had  been  so  grossly  indecent  as,  among  many 
other  insults,  to  spit  upon  Union  soldiers  when  passing  through  the 
streets.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  own  brief  experience  had  taught 
General  Butler  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  extraordinary  measures 
to  govern  a  turbulent  populace,  who  only  a  year  before  had  seized  a 
Mrs.  Sarah  Sanford,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  —  but  for 
some  time  a  teacher  in  a  New  Orleans  public  school,  —  and  because 
she  was  accused  of  openly  condemning  slavery,  had  taken  her  to  a 
public  square,  stripped  her  naked,  and  tarred  and  feathered  her  in 
the  presence  and  with  the  ajijnobation  of  a  large  crowd,  including 
many  of  the  leading  people  of  the  town. 

After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Farragut's  fleet  passed  up  the 

'  "  As  the  officers  ami  soldiers  of  tlie  United  Stale*  have  heeii  subject  to  rejjeated  insults 
fiotn  the  women  (calling  themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  most  scrupu- 
lous non-iuterference  and  eoiiriesy  on  our  part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter  when  any  female 
shall  by  word,  gesture,  or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of 
the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  he  treated  as  a  woman  of  the 
town  plying  her  avocation." 
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Confederate  Dead  in  Front  of  Fort  Robinette,  Corinth. 

DraiC'ti  by  Victor  S.  Perard  from  a  pholograph  made   October  5,  1862 
{the  rrwrning  (tflrr  the  tittack). 


Mississippi, 
where  for 

some  months 
he  patrolled 
the  stream  in 
order  to  pre- 
vent the  trans- 
port of  sup- 
plies for  the 
use  of  the  en- 
emy. The 
northern  limit 
of  liis  patrol 
was  Vicks- 
burg.  During 
the  months  of 
May  and  June 
the  fleet  slow- 
ly worked  its  way  up  stream,  receiving  the  surrender  of  cities  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  having  an  occasional  brush  with 
the  Missis-  Confederate  batteries  on  shore.  Gradually  these  were  all 
silenced,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg.  This  was  refused,  and  Farragut,  returning  to  New  Orleans, 
received  pressing  instructions  from  the  Navy  Department  to  attack 
the  city,  which  had  now  become  the  sole  lemaining  obstacle  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  The  clamor  of  the  AVest 
for  the  opening  of  the  river  to  trade  and  commerce,  which  had  never 
been  abated  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  now  more  than  ever 
importunate. 

In  consequence  of  his  instructions,  Farragut  returned  to  Vicksbui-g 
with  his  squadron,  Porter's  mortar-boats,  and  3,000  of  But- 
ler's troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. Fire  was  opened  upon  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicksburg 
June  27th.  On  the  28th  Farragut  ran  the  batteries  with  all  the 
vessels  of  his  fleet  except  three,  — the  Brooklyn,  Katahdhu  and  Ken- 
nehec,  — which  dropped  back  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  orders. 
Here  Farragut  established  communication  with  Flag-officer  Davis,  in 
command  of  the  Federal  naval  fleet  above  Vicksburg,  and  the  two 
officers  joined  their  forces  July  1st,  Davis's  force  consisting  of  four 
gunboats  and  six  mortar-boats.  While  Ilalleck  was  making  his  scien- 
tific advance  on  the  Confederate  position  at  Corinth,  Beauregard  was 
urging  the  more  complete  fortification  of  Vicksburg,  plans  for  which 
he  sent  forward  at  that  time.     That  place  was  now  reenforced  with 
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the  troops  released  by  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans;  and  the  mili- 
tary force  under  control  of  the  Federal  connnanders  was  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  The  army  was  occupied  with  an 
attempt  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  neck  of  land  opposite  Vicksburg. 
Porter's  mortar-boats  kept  up  a  daily  bombardnient  of  the  batteries 
around  the  city.  But  beyond  this,  nothing  was  then  undertaken  by 
the  besiegers.  On  his  part,  Farragut  reported  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, July  2d,  thus  summing  up  the  situation  :  "  The  forts  can  be 
passed,  and  we  have  done  it,  and  can  do  it  again  as  often  as  may  be 
required  of  us.  It  will  not,  however,  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  do 
more  than  silence  the  batteries  for  a  time,  as  long  as  the  enemy  has 
a  large  force  behind  the  hill  to  prevent  our  huuling  and  holding  the 
place." 

By  an  order  of  the  President,  dated  July  11th,  1S62,  Halleck  was 
assigned  "  to  command  the  whole  land  forces  of  the  United 
States  as  General-in-chief,"  with  headquarters  in  Washins;-  G™erai-in- 
ton.  As  had  been  already  stated,  this  assignment  was  partly 
due  to  the  division  of  commands  made  in  the  East  between  McClel- 
lan  and  Pope.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  have  in  Washington  a 
military  man  who  should  have  the  right  to  command  both  of  these 
generals.  It  was  also  desirable  that  the  President  should  have  near 
him  a  militarj'  adviser,  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  new  plans  and  the  execution  of  details  of  a  general  cam- 
paign which  should  cover  the  operations  of  all  the  troops  in  the  entire 
field.  Halleck,  by  his  administrative  skill  and  abilitv,  had  shown 
himself  the  most  available  man  for  the  position  of  Chief-of-staff  to 
the  President;  and  this  is  precisely  what  he  became.  He  was  the 
officer  through  whom  the  President's  orders  to  the  generals  in  the 
field  were  issued.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  sum- 
mer (that  of  1862)  the  Confederate  forces  all  along  the  line  from 
Richmond  to  Vicksburg  were  stronger  than  they  ever  again  appeared 
to  be;  and  the  activity  of  their  forces  was  greater  than  ever  before. 
During  this  summer,  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  still  further  disasters, 
replenished  by  a  searching  conscription,  the  Confederate  armies  were 
at  their  best. 

Coincident  with  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  was  another  invasion  of 
Kentucky  by  Bragg,  whose  force  was  now  largely  increased 
by   conscription.      At  tlie  beginning  of  September  he  had   "Sof"' 
some  68,000  men,  of  whom  the  corps  of.  Hardee  and  Polk  ''"""''''>• 
were  with  him  at  Chattanooga,  and  that  of  Kirby  Smith  at  Knoxville. 
They  were  directed  to  march  through   Kentucky,  threatening  Cincin- 
nati, although  their  real  aim  was  Louisville.     Smith  traversed  nearly 
the  whole  breadth   of   Kentucky,  until   he  reached  Cynthiana,  only  a 
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few  score  miles  from  Cincinnati.  A  detachment  from  Smitir.s  com- 
mand—  six  thousaiul  men  under  General  Heth  —  actually  went  so 
far  north  as  to  be  only  a  few  miles  from  Covington,  the  Kentucky 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  The  near  approach  of  so  considerable  a  force 
of  the  enemy  created  a  panic  in  Cincinnati,  and  for  a  time  the  North 
was  agitated  by  alarm  lest  that  rich  and  important  city  shonld  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  Ikit  Heth's  orders  from  his 
commander  were  imperative,  and  although  he  was  confident  of  his 
ability  to  capture  the  city,  he  contented  himself  with  a  demonstration 
against  Cincinnati;  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  turned  southward  and 
rejoined  Smith,  who  with  his  entire  command  reported  to  Bragg  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  October  4th. 

Buell,  who  had  been  near  Nashville,  marched  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, also  heading  for  Louisville.  It  was  an  even  chance  which  should 
first  reach  the  goal.  The  burning  of  a  bridge  over  Salt  River  at 
Bardstown  checked  Bragg,  and,  on  the  25tli  of  September,  Buell  was 
before  him  in  Louisville,  where  he  soon  received  recnforcements, 
increasing  Iiis  army  to  100,000  men.  At  this  moment  Bragg  hoped 
that  Kentucky  would  come  over  to  the  Confederacy,  or  at  least  would 
take  a  neutral  position.  He  issued  a  proclamation  very  like  that  of 
Lee  to  the  people  of  Maryland.  "  Kentuckians,"  said  he,  "  we  have 
come  with  joyful  hopes.  Let  us  not  depart  in  sorrow,  as  we  shall  if 
we  find  you  wedded  to  your  present  lot.  If  you  prefer  Federal  rule, 
show  it  by  your  frowns,  and  we  shall  return  whence  we  came.  If 
you  choose  rather  to  come  within  the  folds  of  our  bi-otlierhood,  then 
cheer  us  with  the  smiles  of  your  women,  and  lend  your  willing  hands 
"Governor'  ^o  secure  vourselves  in  your  heritage  of  liberty."  But  he 
Hawes.  weut  further  than  Lee  had  ventured  to  do  in  Maryland,  for 

on  the  4th  of  October  he  named  one  Thomas  Hawes  as  provisional 
Governor  of  Kentucky.  The  so-called  piovisional  Governor  Thomp- 
son, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Confederates  duiing  their  pre- 
vious invasion,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  If  Thompson's 
"election"  had  been  irregular,  tiiat  of  Hawes  was  farcical.  He  was 
apparently  the  choice  of  Bragg's  staff;  but  he  was  installed  in  office, 
now  that  the  Confedeiates  were  in  jiossession  of  the  State  capital  at 
Frankfort,  with  a  much  more  imposing  civic  and  military  array  than 
his  predecessor  had  been  when  the  fleeting  insurgent  capital  of  Ken- 
tucky had  been  encamped  at  Bowling  Green,  then  the  "  provisional " 
capital.  The  inauguration  exercises  were  interrupted  by  war's 
alarms,  and  the  administration  of  "  Governor  "  Hawes  was  cut  short 
by  military  movements  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  a 
few  days  later.  But  Bragg's  programme  included  the  assumption 
that  Kentucky  was  a  part  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  conscription  law  enacted  by  the  Rich- 
mond Congress.  He  met  witii  opposition.  Few  recruits  came  will- 
ingly to  tiie  standard  of  "  the  liberating  army  ; '"  and  the  conscription 
was  resisted,  or  the  conscripts  fled  to  the  mountains  to  elude  their 
persecutors.  Bi'agg  secured  not  men  enough  to  take  up  the  arms  of 
those  whom  he  lost  by  desertions  and  the  casualties  of  war  and  sick- 
ne.ss. 

The  real  object  of  Bragg's  invasion  had  been  frustrated  by  BuelFs 
forestalling  him  in  the  march  upon  Louisville.  But  in  a  i,,.,,,;;., 
secondary  purpose  he  had  succeeded  almost  to  his  heart's  i''"'"''^'^- 
desire.  Northern  Kentucky  was  rich  in  what  the  Confederacy  most 
lacked,  —  food  and  the  materials  for  clothing.  For  these  Bragg  plun- 
dered right  and  left.  Shops,  stores,  and  farmhouses  were  broken 
open,  and  every  article  wanted  was  seized,  nominal  payment  being 
maile  in  almost  worthless  Confederate  money.  When  he  found  he 
was  likely  to  be  overmatched  by  Buell,  he  retreated  southward.  The 
Confederate  newspapers  exultingly  said  —  perhaps  with  some  exag- 
geration —  that  "  the  wagon-train  of  supplies  brought  out  of  Kentucky 
was  forty  miles  long.  It  brought  a  million  yards  of  jeans,  with  a 
large  amount  of  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes;  and  200  wagon-loads 
of  bacon,  r>,0()0  barrels  of  pork,  1,500  mules  and  horses,  8,000  beeves, 
and  a  large  lot  of  swine." 

Early  in  October  Bragg  slowly  began  his  retrograde  movement,  fol- 
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Lieutenant-General  John  C.    Pemberton, 
C.  S.  A. 


lowed  by  Buell  not  quite  so  slowly. 
On  the  7th  a  part  of  Buell's  advance 
Battle  of        was  close  upon  the  Confed- 

back  upon  the  pursuers,  and  on  tlie 
8th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  lasting  from  noon  until  night- 
fall. The  action  was  sharp,  and  well 
managed  on  the  part  of  Bnigg,  and 
as  badly  managed  on  Buell's  part. 
Bragg  reported  his  loss  at  about 
2,500,  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
3,39(3.  The  Federal  loss  was  4,211, 
of  whom  845  were  killed,  2,851 
wounded,  and  515  missing.  Bragg 
bad  brought  into  battle  hardly  a  third  of  the  number  of  men  Buell 
might  have  used  against  him  ;  but  he  had  gained  his  immediate  object. 
His  long  train  was  well  on  its  way  back  to  Chattanooga.  Buell  had 
not  shown  himself  anywhere  an  efficient  commander.  A  fortnio-ht 
before  an  order  had  been  issued  relieving  him  from  his  commnnd,  and 
appointing  General  Thomas  in  his  place. 

George  H.  Thomas  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
George  H.  Academy,  of  the  class  of  1840.  He  had  served  with  credit 
Thomas.  jj^  ^j^^  Stminole  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  he  w:is 
with  his  command  in  Texas  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  colonel  ;  and  he  served  under  General 
Patterson  for  a  short  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861  he  was  made 
a  brigadier,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Cumber- 
land. He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mill  .Springs,  Ken- 
tucky, in  January,  18G2,  when  the  Confederate  General  Zollicoffer 
was  killed.  By  that  victory  Thomas  gained  considerable  fame  ;  and 
among  the  trophies  of  his  army  were  eleven  pieces  of  artillerj',  quan- 
tities of  amuiunition  and  wagons,  intrenching  tools,  commissary 
stores,  muskets,  five  stands  of  colors,  camp  equipage,  and  the  haver- 
sacks of  the  flying  enemy.  An  incident  of  this  fight  was  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  sprightly  young  fellow,  who,  when  rallied 
by  the  Federal  soldiers  on  the  haste  with  which  his  comrades  had 
thrown  away  their  haversacks,  replied  :  "  Well,  we  were  doing  pretty 
good  fighting  till  old  man  Thomas  I'ose  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  we 
heard  him  holler  out:  'Attention,  Creation!  By  kingdoms  right 
wheel ! '  and  then  we  knew  you  had  us,  and  it  was  no  time  to  carry 
weight."  1     When,  in  the  midst  of  this  later  campaign  (September, 
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1862),  the  order  came  to  relieve  Buell  from  comnijind  ami  place 
Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumbeiland,  Thomas  pro- 
tested with  great  warmth  against  the  change.  He  was  a  capable  and 
loyal  soldier,  and  he  was  convinced  that  Buell  had  done  his  whole 
duty;  he  was  nidst  unwilling  to  take  the  command  from  his  superior 
officer,  in  whose  skill  and  ability  he  had  implicit  confidence.  The 
order  was  accordingly  recalled.  Now,  however,  the  patience  of  the 
Naiiiinal  authorities  was  again  severely  tried,  and  by  an  order  dated 
October  24th  Buell  was  removed  from  his  command  and  General  W. 
S.  Rosecrans  was  put  in  his  place. 

Rosecrans  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
of  the  class  of  1842;  after  a  brief  term  of  service  in  the  w.s.  Kose- 
regular  army,  he  hail  resigned  his  commission,  and  again  ''''""■''■ 
entered  the  service  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  volunteering 
on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan  when  that  ofhcer  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  A  popular  notion  that  the  success  of 
McClellan  in  Western  Virginia  was  largely  due  to  Rosecrans  (and 
the  battle  of  Corinth,  which  occurred  simultaneously  with  that  of 
Perryville)  probably  served  to  inflate  Rosecrans's  military  reputation  ; 
and  he  was  hailed  as  the  coming  man  of  the  war.  His  immediate 
reward  was  the  command  of  the  magnificent  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. Buell  retired  antl  was  heard  of  no  more  ;  his  undoubted  tal- 
ents were  thenceforwaril  losf,  to  the  country.  Rosecrans  took  com- 
mand at  Louisville,  on  the  80th  of  October,  and  moved  to  Bowling 
Green,  where  he  divided  his  army  into  three  wings,  the  right  being 
commanded  by  Alexander  McD.  McCook,  the  centre  by  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  the  left  by  Thomas  L.  Crittenden.  One  of  the  griev- 
ances against  Buell  had  been  that  he  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
ai'dent  desire  of  the  Administration  at  Washington  to  free  the  loyal- 
ists of  East  Tennessee  from  the  galling  tyranny  of  the  Confederates, 
who  harried  the  people,  persecuted  those  who  were  suspected  of  being 
true  to  the  National  government,  and  perpetually  raided  the  country 
to  sweep  it  of  supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  the  army.  Halleck,  too, 
had  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  often  expressed  wish  of  the 
Administration  in  this  respect,  his  plans  being  lather  in  the  direction 
of  West  Tennessee,  where  he  hoped  to  accomplish  great  things.  And 
now  Rosecrans,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  others  before  him,  instead 
of  marching  into  East  Tennessee,  concentrated  his  army  at  Nashville, 
and  began  to  accumulate  stores  and  supplies. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  armies  operating  further  to  the 
westward;  consideration  of  whiL-h  has  been  anticipated  by  this  rapid 
review  of  the  situation  in  Kentucky  during  the  first  part  of  Bragg's 
invasion.     When   Halleck  was  summoned  to  Washington,  Grant  was 
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left  in  command  of  the  array  at  Shiloh.  This  had  been  greatly 
depleted  to  reenforee  Buell.  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  who  had  a  large 
Battle  o£  force  near  Corinth,  undertook  to  recapture  that  place.  Their 
'"''^-  first  attempt  led  to  an  aft'air  on  the  19th   of  September  at 

luka,  a  few  miles  from  Corinth,  in  wliich  R(jsecrans  bore  a  prominent 
part.  It  resulted  in  a  check  to  the  Confederates,  who  lost  1,500  men, 
the  National  loss  being  about  half  as  many.  The  insurgent  forces,  mean- 
while, were  active  in  Tennessee.  On  the  28th  of  September  General 
Anderson  demanded  the  surrender  of  Nashville,  where  Buell  had  left 
only  a  small  garrison.  General  Negley,  firmly  sustained  by  the  pro- 
visional Governor,  Andrew  Johnson,  peremptorily  refused,  and  the 
citizens  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  such  means  as  they  had 
at  their  command.  Anderson,  however,  delayed  the  attack  till  his 
ranks  were  recruited  by  forced  conscriptions  among  the  people  of 
Tennessee.  On  the  6th  of  October.  Negley  sent  General  Palmer 
and  Colonel  Morris  against  him  at  Lavergne,  fifteen  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, and  by  them  he  was  completely  routed.  The  arrival  of  Breck- 
inridge's column  at  oMurfreesboro,  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
again  put  Nashville  in  peril,  but  the  coming  of  General  McCook's 
corps,  early  in  November,  again  relieved  it.  The  Sixteenth  Illinois 
regiment  foiled  an  attempt,  by  a  column  under  General  John  H. 
Morgan,  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Cumberland,  and  this  defeated 
a  movement  made  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  town. 

Bragg's  army  had  passed  through  Cumberland  Gap  into  East  Ten- 
nessee on  his  retreat,  but  that  important  point  was  soon  ofter  reoccu- 
pied  by  a  National  force  under  General  George  W.  Morgan.  His 
position  now  became  a  perilous  one,  as  Kirby  Smith,  in  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  division,  threw  a  force  in  his  front,  and  took  possession 
of  the  roads  north  of  him,  the  only  direction  in  which  he  could  retreat. 
Morgan  was  cut  off  from  his  source  of  supplies,  and,  with  only  a  few 
days'  rations  remaining,  he  and  his  men  must  either  starve  or  surren- 
der, if  they  could  find  no  means  of  escape.  The  Confederate  line 
was  nearly  a  semicircle,  the  opposite  points  resting  on  the  base  of  the 
mountains  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Gap.  The  evident  policy  of 
the  Confederate  commander.  General  Stevenson,  was  to  starve  out 
the  Federals,  who  were  in  greatly  inferior  numbers,  and  were  cut  off 
from  their  base  of  supplies.  The  only  practical  line  of  retreat  to  the 
Ohio  River  was  by  the  way  of  Manchester,  Booneville,  and  West 
Liberty  to  Greenup,  on  the  river,  across  Kentucky,  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  through  a  rough  and  hilly  country  beset  with 
Morean-3  enemies.  iMorgan  was  determined  to  save  his  command. 
retreat.  jjg  exploded  liis  magazine,  destroyed  his  stores,  tents,  wag- 
ons, gun-carriages,  all  the  ammunition  and  arms  that  the  men  could 
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not  carry  in  li_t!;lit  niiUTliincronler,  and  started  for  the  Ohio.  In  sixb  en 
days  they  reai-hed  the  baniis  of  that  river,  living  on  green  corn,  gatli- 
ered  as  they  marched,  ratljer  harassing  than  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  aU  around  them  more  than  two  to  one,  and  to  wliom  they 
gave  no  opportunity  to  take  up  the  offensive.  "  Although  on  the 
retreat,"  said  ^Morgan  to  his  troops  when  the  brilliant  feat  was  fin- 
ished,  "you  constantly  acted  on  the  offensive;  so  hotly  did  you  press 
the  enemy  sent  to  retard  your  march,  that  on  three  successive  days 
you  surprised  the  hungry  rebels  at  their  supper,  and  fed  upon  the 
hurried  meals  which  they  had  prepared."  The  bold  Confederate 
trooper,  John  H.  Morgan,  harassed  the  retreating  column  as  much  as 
possible  ;  but  the  energy  and  skill  of  G.  W.  Morgan's  engineers  and 
pioneers  enabled  the  Federal  troops  to  evade  the  enemy  on  their  line 
of  march.  It  often  happened,  said  the  Federal  general,  "  that  while 
the  one  Morgan  was  clearing  out  the  obstructions  at  the  entrance  to  a 
defile,  the  other  Mcn-gan  was  blocking  the  exit  from  the  same  defile 
with  enormous  rocks  and  felled  trees."  This  retreat  was  one  of  the 
most  masterly  of  the  war.  It  not  only  saved  an  important  command, 
without  the  loss  of  a  guu  or  a  wagon,  but  it  detained  the  Confed- 
erate force  under  Kirby  Smith  long  enough  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Confederate  armies  in  Kentucky,  and  thus  averted  danger  from 
Louisville. 

Giant's  operations  in  the  autumn  of  1862  led  him  down  the  Missis- 
sippi toward  Vicksburg,  Kosecrans,  with  20,000  men,  lieing  Battle  of 
left  in  command  at  Corinth,  where  the  fortifications  had  ^'°"""'- 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  its  abandonment  by  Beauregard. 
Van  Dorn  and  Price,  who  had  about  40,000,  undertook  to  take  Corinth 
by  direct  assault  on  the  4tli  of  October.  The  attack,  injudiciously 
l)laimed,  was  vigorously  made.  For  a  time  it  promised  to  be  success- 
ful, several  outworks  being  carried.  But  when  the  Confederates  came 
to  the  inner  works,  they  were  met  by  a  storm  of  grape,  canister,  and 
musketry  which  no  human  endurance  could  withstand,  and  the  assault- 
ing columns  were  driven  back  in  utter  confusion.  The  Xatioual  loss 
here  was  2.520,  of  whom  355  were  killed,  1,S41  wounded,  and  32-1: 
missing.  The  Confederate  loss  is  thus  given  by  Rosecrans  in  a 
general  order  to  his  troops:  "Upon  the  issue  of  the  fight  depended 
the  posse.ssiou  of  West  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  even  the  fate  of 
operations  in  Kentucky.  The  entire  available  force  of  the  rebels  in 
Mississippi  attacked  you.  They  numbered,  according  to  their  own 
authorities,  nearly  40,000  men,  almost  double  your  own  numbers. 
You  killed  and  buried  1,420  officers  and  men.  Their  wounded,  at 
the  usual  rate,  must  exceed  5.000.  You  took  2,208  prisoners."  The 
entire  loss  of  the  enemy  was  therefore  more  than   8,000,  nearly  four 
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times  that  of  the  Federal  army.  But  the  official  records  of  tlie  Con- 
federates showed  a  much  smaller  loss.  Tliey  were  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge a  total  loss  of  only  4,838.  The  exact  figures  probably  lie  some- 
where between  those  given  by  Rosecrans  and  those  of  General  Van 
Dorn,  now  found  in  the  Confederate  records. 

General  Grant  was  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  Rosecrans  to 
pursue  the  retreating  Confederates  with  the  vigor  whicli  lie  thought 
possible.  It  appeared  to  be  a  repetition  of  a  mistake  he  had  made  at 
luka  when  he  had  not  followed  up  his  advantage  w'ith  the  celeiity 
expected  of  him.  Curiously  enough,  tlie  Confedei-ate  commander. 
Van  Dorn,  was  also  accused  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  also  of  cruel  and 
improper  treatment  of  his  men  and  officers.  He  was  relieved  from 
his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Jolm  C.  Pemberton. 
The  charges  against  Van  Dorn,  liowever,  after  being  considered  by  a 
court  of  inquiry,  were  dismissed  as  not  proven.  The  disaster  at  Cor- 
intli  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  and  it  was 
natural  that  some  one  should  be  sought  for  to  bear  the  blame  for  a 
defeat  which  was  felt  to  be  a  calamity  and  an  ignominy.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  Rosecrans,  although  he  had  failed  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  Grant,  and  had  incurred  the  displeasure  and  the  criticism  of 
that  able  military  chief,  received  the  important  command  of  the  Armj' 
of  the  Cumberland,  superseding  Buell,  who  had  just  gained  the  battle 
of  Perryville.  The  reasons  for  the  military  clianges  in  the  personnel 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  were  not  understood 
by  the  people ;  and  subsequent  events  did  not  in  all  cases  relieve 
these  changes  of  the  confusion  that  appeared  to  cover  them. 

The  unsuccessful  Confederate  attempt  upon  Corinth  coincides  in 
Murfrees-  time  almost  exactly  with  the  beginning  of  Bragg's  retreat 
boro.  from  Kentucky.     The  results  of  this  expedition  were  to  the 

authorities  at  Richmond  a  disappointment  more  bitter  than  had  been 
those  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland,  for  now  they  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  battle  of  Antietam  as  a  Confederate  success,  since  McClellan 
lay  motionless  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  either  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  move  upon  Lee.  Bragg  was  directed  to  renew  his  move- 
ment northward  from  Chattanooga.  Towards  the  close  of  December, 
he  was  at  Murfreesboro,  tliirty  miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  his  army 
being  apparently  well  in  hand.  In  Virginia  things  looked  so  well  for 
the  Confederates  that  Lee  tlionght  it  safe  to  detach  two  thirds  of 
Longstreet's  large  corps  to  North  Carolina.  Sherman's  operations 
against  Vicksburg  seemed  likely  to  fail.  Even  in  Tennessee  the  out- 
look was  promising,  when  Bragg  moved  to  Murfreesboro.  Rosecrans, 
■with  something  less  than  50,000  men,  was  at  Nashville,  whence  it 
was   not  thought  probable  that  he  would  attempt   to  move  before 
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spring'.  He  liad  to  (lepend  I'or  supplies  upon  Louisville,  tlivee  hun- 
dred miles  away,  by  means  of  a  single  railroad.  Bragg  had  with 
him,  or  close  at  hand,  fully  60,000  men,'  a  portion  of  whom,  chiefly 
cavalry,  had  been  detached  to  operate  against  liosecrans'.s  communica- 
tions. The  Christmas  holidays  were  approaching,  and  there  was 
much  hilarity  at  Murfreesboro.  Jefferson  Davis  made  a  flying  visit 
thithor.  There  were  many  festivities,  at  one  of  which,  the  wedding 
of  John  H.  Morgan,  the  warlike  Bishop  Polk  officiated,  and  the  guests 
danced  upon  a  floor  where  the  hated  Union  flag  served  for  a  carpet, 
tliat  it  might  be  literally  "  trampled  upon."' 

Whatever  Bragg's  ultimate  purpose  might  be,  Rosecrans  undertook 
to  forestall  it  by  suddenly  taking  the  oftensive.  On  the  day  j,^,„^,^( 
after  Christmas  he  moved  from  Nashville,  and  on  the  30th  stone's 
of  December,  having  driven  in  the  Confederate  outposts,  he 
took  up  a  position  about  four  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  from  which  he 
was  separated  by  Stone's  River,  a  sluggish  stream,  bordered  by  cedar 
brakes.  Bragg  thereupon  collected  his  force  and  assumed  a  line  par- 
allel to  that  of  Rosecrans,  between  it  and  ^lurfreesboro.  Then  ensued 
one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  actions  of  the  war,  called  the  Battle 
of  Stone's  River,  or  of  Murfreesboro.  The  forces  engaged  are  very 
differently  stated,  each  commander  affirming  tliat  be  was  greatly  out- 
numbered. Rosecrans  says  he  had  43,000  men,  and  estimated  that 
the  enemy  had  62,000.  Bragg  gives  his  force  at  35,000,  and  esti- 
mated that  of  Rosecrans  at  70,000.  The  returns  show  that  Rosecrans's 
statement  was  the  more  nearly  correct.  The  Confederate  returns 
clearly  indicate  that  Bragg  had  fully  50,000  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  actions  in  which  both  commanders  had  de- 
termined to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  chosen  position.  Each 
proposed  to  strike  first  with  his  left  at  the  right  of  the  other.  Bragg 
struck  first.  At  dawn  of  December  31st,  a  dense  fog  hung  over  the 
banks  of  Stone's  River.  Emerging  from  this,  Bragg  fell  furiously 
upon  the  Federal  right.  The  two  divisions  of  Johnson  and  Davis 
were  swept  away,  losing  most  of  their  guns  and  many  jirisoners. 
The  next  division  was  that  of  Philip  II.  Sheridan,  who  stood  his 
ground  stoutly,  though  assailed  in  front  and  on  one  flank  by  greatly 
superior  numbers.  At  length  he  was  forced  back  a  little,  having  lost 
his  train,  and  exhausted  all  the  ammunition  of  his  infantry,  but  he 
formed  a  new  line,  and  stood  at  bay  with  the  bayonet.  For  the  pro- 
posed attack  upon  the  enemy's  weak  right,  Rosecrans  had  to  cross 
the  river,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  only  the  division  of 

'  Tlie  returns  from  BrnKc's  army,  of  December  10,  give  him,  in  round  numbers,  88,000, 
"  present  nuil  ahsent,"  59,000  "  present,"  of  wliom  51,000  were  "  present  for  duty."  The 
number  "  present  for  duty,"  December  31st,  was  37,712. 
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Breckinridge.  This  purpose  had  now  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
entire  Federal  force  concentrated  upon  a  new  line  on  their  imper- 
illed right.  This  was  done  with  rare  skill,  and  only  just  in  time. 
The  Confederates  rushed  upon  this  new  line,  bringing  up  all  their 
force,  with  the  exception  of  Breckrinridge.  They  advanced  from  the 
cedar  thickets  which  they  had  already  won,  but  were  met  with  a  ter- 
rible fire  from  which  they  recoiled.  Four  times  the  charge  was 
repeated,  with  the  same  result,  and  at  last  they  took  refuge  among 
the  cedars  from  which  they  had  come.  Breckinridge's  division  of 
7,000  fresh  men  was  now  brought  across  the  river.  Twice  more  was 
the  attack  renewed,  and  twice  more  was  it  repulsed.  Night  came  on, 
and  the  two  armies  rested  in  the  positions  where  darkness  found 
them. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1863,  there  was  no  fighting  except  a  little 
cavalry  skirmishing.  Bragg  evidently  supposed  that  the  enemy  were 
about  to  retre;it ;  but  Rosecrans  had  been  busy  in  strengthening  his 
position  on  what  was  now  the  Confederate  front,  and  in  making  prep- 
arations to  resume  his  former  plan  of  attack.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2d,  Br«gg  made  some  demonstrations,  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing what  his  opponent  meant  to  do.  He  soon  learned,  to  his  cost. 
Rosecrans  Jiad  made  hisjiosition  a  sort  of  citadel,  from  which  he  could 
sally  and  strike  upon  any  point.  He  sent  a  weak  division  acrosa 
Stone's  River,  to  menace  the  former  Confederate  right.  Breckinridge 
was  ordered  to  that  side  to  meet  this  movement.  This  was  accom- 
plished. I5iit  Stone's  River  was  a  military  obstacle  so  slight,  that  it 
mattei'ed  little  on  which  side  of  it  the  forces  were.  Rosecrans  had 
indeed  lost  a  third  of  his  artillery ;  but  he  had  enough  left  for  the 
work  in  hand.  The  batteries  were  ])osted  upon  an  eminence,  from 
which  the  whole  battle-field  on  both  sides  of  the  river  could  be  swept. 
Breckini'idge's  and  Polk's  divisions  attempted  vainlj'  to  carry  this  posi- 
tion. Rosecrans  tells  the  result 
in  a  few  words :  "  The  tiring 
was  terrific,  and  the  havoc  ter- 
rible. The  enemy  retreated 
more  rupidly  than  they  had  ad- 
vanced. In  forty  minutes  they 
lost  2,000  men.  .  .  .  It  was  now 
dark  and  raining,  or  we  should 
have  pursued  the  enemy  into 
]\Iurfreesboro.  As  it  was,  Crit- 
tenden's corps  passed  over  and, 
with  Davis,  occupied  the  crests, 
which  were  intrenched  in  a  few 
hours."' 


The  Hartford  and  Albatross  as  they  appeared  at 
Vicksburg  after  running  the  Batteries  of  Port 
Hudson  in  March,   I  862, 

Drawn  by  F.    C.   Ransom   from  a  photograph 
Itjtiterto  unpiibtis/ieil. 
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Kfsulta. 


The  Coutt  House  at  Vicksburg. 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  /Torn  a  }>hotQi(rapk 

hitherto  unpublished. 


This  battle  of  Stone's  Kiver  i 
one  of  tlie  few  aetions  of 
the  war  fought  upon  both 
sides  in  accordance  with  the  best 
rules  of  strategy  and  tactics.  Both 
Bragg  and  Kosecrans  displayed 
military  ability  which  neither  of 
them  afterwards  showed.  Each  of 
them  seems  to  have  divined  the 
purpose  of  the  other.  Eacii  at- 
tacked at  the  point  where  he  knew 
himself  to  be  strongest,  and  where 
he  liad  good  reason  to  believe  the 
enemy  to  be  weakest.  Each  brought 
into  action  the  whole  of  his  force, 
with  what  resolute  determination 
is  shown  by  the  losses.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Federal  army  in  this 
campaign  was  13.249,  of  whom 
1,730  were  killed,  7,802  wounded, 
and  3,717  captured  or  missing. 
The  Confederate  losses  were  not  fully  reported;  their  oiBcial  records 
show  these  figures:  1,294  killed,  7,945  wounded,  1,027  captured  or 
missing  ;  total,  10,2GG  ;  but  this  sum  total  is  probably  somewhat  below 
the  actual  figures.  The  storm  that  raged  on  the  3d  of  the  month 
prevented  further  action.  Bragg  began  his  retreat  on  that  night, 
falling  back  to  the  south  of  Elk  River,  and  ultimately  concentrating 
his  shattered  forces  at  Tullahonia.  Roseci-ans  was  in  no  condition 
for  pursuit.     His  cavalry  force  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  Kentuckj'  and  Tennessee, 
events  of  irreat   moment  were  takintc   place   further  to  the 
south   anil   west.      Ciraut,  benig   now  left   m   supreme   com-   ni:iii.i  nn  the 

.  Missi»sii>iii. 

mand  on  the  ]\Iississi|)|ii,  resolved  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  which  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  had  been  a 
part.  He  had  been  peremptorily  ordered  to  clear  the  Mississippi 
River  of  all  military  obstructions ;  and  his  own  jiersonal  feelings,  so 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  witli  those  of  the  Western  people,  were 
warmly  enlisted  in  tlie  enterprise  committed  to  his  skill  and  care. 
But  although  ^'icksburg  was  still  the  chief  objective  point  in  any 
campaign  for  the  deliverance  of  the  great  river  from  blockade,  it 
was  no  longer  the  sole  point  from  which  the  enemy  could  command 
the  stream. 

Toward    the  end   of  July,  1862,  the  Federal    fleet  that  had  been 
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threatening  Yieksburg  from  below  i-eturneil  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  tlie 
army,  aliandoning  the  eanal  on  wliieh  they  had  been  at  work,  soon 
landed  again  at  that  phice.  (Jverwork,  malaria,  and  scurvy  had  so 
depleted  the  ranks  of  Greneral  Williams's  forces  tliat  he  had  barely 
800  men  out  of  his  former  3,20U  tit  for  duty.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture, the  Confederates  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  relake  Baton 
Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  with  tlie  ultimate  object  of  recaptur- 
ing New  Orleans.  Accordingly,  Van  Dorn  prepared  to  assume  the 
offensive  once  n)ore,  and  on  the  5th  of  August,  Breckinridge,  with 
two  divisions  of  troops,  was  sent  agidnst  Baton  Rouge,  and  a  sharp 
engagement  took  place  between  the  two  little  armies  in  the  rear  of 
the  town.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  bat  in  the  fight  General  Wil- 
liams was  killed.  The  Confederates  fell  back  to  Port  Hudson,  about 
twenty-five  miles  below  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Federal  troops  quietly 
evacuated  Baton  Rouge  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  returned  to  the 
Poi-tiiudson  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  Meanwhile  Breckinridge,  with 
fortified.  gveat  energy,  began  the  fortification  of  Port  Hudson  ;  and 
a  second  strategic  point,  200  miles  below  Vicksburg,  was  thus  se- 
cured on  the  river  for  the  Confederates. 

Now,  towards  the  end  of  October,  Grant  began  the  planning  of  a 
campaign  by  land.  It  had  been  found  that  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  how- 
ever formidal)le,  could  not  successfully  cope  with  the  batteries  on  the 
bluffs  near  Vicksburg  ;  or,  as  Farragut  had  described  the  situation, 
although  the  fleet  coulil  run  past  the  batteries  as  often  as  required, 
it  could  not  take  the  town  so  long  as  it  was  defended  by  a  land  force 
seeurel}'  entrenched  behind  its  hill.  At  Vicksburg  the  Mississippi 
turns  northeastward  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  then  trends  to  the  south- 
west, thus  forming  a  sharp  curve  measuring  thirty  miles,  though  the 
distance  across  the  peninsula  is  hardly  two  miles.  Vicksburg  is  nearly 
at  the  bend  of  this  curve,  and  if  a  direct  channel  could  be  made 
across  the  land  for  the  river,  the  citj^  would  be  left  an  inland  town, 
ten  miles  or  more  from  the  Mississippi.  As  early  as  July,  1862, 
when  demonstrations  were  made  up  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans,  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  the  river 
by  cutting  a  canal.  But  the  mighty  stream,  which  has  often  made 
short  cuts  for  itself  in  a  single  night,  refused  to  follow  the  new 
channel.  IMeantime  the  Confederates  had  perceived  the  importance 
of  Vicksburg,  surrounded  it  with  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and 
greatly  strengthened  the  river  batteries.  General  Pemberton,  a 
special  favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  made  Lieutenant-general,  in 
order  that  he  might  outrank  Van  Dorn,  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  all  the  Confederate  force  in  this  region.     Thus  matters  stood  late 
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Poison  Spring,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Miss. 
Drawn  by  Harry  Altrkinfrom  a  photograph  made  in  December,  1862. 

in  November,  1802,  when  (irant  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take the  capture  of  Vicksburg. 

The  phin  of  operations  had  been  carefully  arranged  between  Grant 
and  Sherman.  For  its  execution  there  were  in  all  more  cranfa 
than  70,000  men,  posted  in  different  places,  18,000  being  ■''■'""• 
with  Sherman  at  Memphis.  The  general  idea  was,  that  Sherman 
should  move  rapidly  down  the  river,  while  Grant,  moving  by  the 
Central  Mississippi  Railroad,  should  take  Vicksburg  in  the  rear. 
Peniberton  took  a  position  midway  between  Vicksburg  and  Memphis, 
on  the  Tallahatchie  River,  lioping  to  prevent  Grant  from  coming  down 
by  the  railroad,  but  he  was  manceuvred  out  of  it.  Sherman  says  : 
"  Grant  moved  direct  upon  Pemberton,  while  I  moved  from  Memphis, 
and  a  smaller  force,  under  General  Washburne,  struck  directly  upon 
Grenada,  which  was  in  the  enemy's  rear.  The  first  thing  that  Pem- 
berton knew,  the  depot  of  his  supplies  was  almost  in  the  grasp  of  a 
small  cavalry  force,  and  he  fell  back  in  confusion,  giving  us  the  Talla- 
hatchie without  a  battle."  Vicksburg  thus  seemed  within  the  grasp 
of  the  Federal  armies. 

But  success  was  wrested  from  tliem  by  an  occurrence  apparently 
trivial.  Grant's  force  must  depend  for  supplies  ujion  the  railroad  ; 
and  he  had  established  his  main  depot  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi, 
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Negroes  coming  into  Vicl<sburg  for  Supplies. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 

a  few  miles  below  Memphis,  apparently  quite  safe  from  molesta- 
!,„„,.  tion.      Tliis  main   depot  was  guarded    by  Colonel   Murpli)'-, 

spiings.  Yi\i\\  about  2,000  men.  Van  Dorn,  with  his  cavalry,  made 
a  long  ride  around  (Irant's  army,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  came 
upon  Holly  Springs,  surprising  the  camp,  and  capturing  Murphy's 
force.  The  prisoners  were  immediately  paroled.  The  railroad  depot, 
the  station-house,  the  engine-house,  and  the  immense  storehouses,  all 
filled  with  commissary  stoi-es  and  clothing,  were  burned.  In  one  of 
the  buildings  were  a  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of 
which  knocked  down  nearly  all  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  public 
square.  The  goods  thus  destroyed  were  valued  at  !it!2,000,000.  Grant 
had  learned  that  a  raid  was  directed  here,  had  given  warning  to 
Murphy,  and  despatched  rcenforcements  to  him.  But  he  took  no 
precautions  against  surprise,  and  gave  up  the  post  without  strikmg  a 
blow.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  subsequently  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  This  untoward  event  compelled  in  the  end 
an  entire  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Grant  had  to 
replace  his  supplies :  and  before  this  could  be  done,  he  determined 
that  the  land  march  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  whole  army  should 
sail  down  the  Mississippi. 

Sherman,    ignorant  of    the    disaster    at    Holly   Springs,   had  gone 
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down  the  river,  landed  near  tlie  nioutli  of  the  Yazoo,  a  muddy 
stream  that  falls  into  the  iMississippi  above  Vicksburg,  sheruians 
and  made  an  inelTeclual  attack  upon  the  land  side  of  the  upo"''vi,.i(s. 
fortifications  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  With  this  movement  '""''''■ 
properly  began  the  long  siege  of  ^'icksburg.  It  closed  on  the  31st 
of  December,  at  the  very  time  when  the  battle  of  Stone's  River  was 
at  its  height.  The  attack  was  rendered  difiicult  by  the  nature  of  tlio 
country,  which  was  swampy  and  intersected  by  creeks  and  bayous, 
along  which  were  levees,  sometimes  fourteen  feet  high,  wiiirh  in 
many  places  formed  intrenchments  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been 
designed  for  that  jmrpose.  The  Confederate  line  of  works  w^as  fd'teen 
miles  long,  assailable  at  only  a  few  points.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  them,  but  without  success  anywdiere.  The  whole  effort  cost 
Sherman  1,021)  men,  of  whom  191  were  reported  killed,  982  wounded, 
and  756  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  veiy  much  less.  Pem- 
berton,  not  now  having  to  confront  Grant  upon  the  inland  way  by  the 
railroad,  was  able  to  throw  lar^e  reenforcements  into  Vicksbura:, 
transforming  it  into  a  citadel.  Sherman  was  convinced  that  the 
place  was  too  strong  to  be  assailed  by  the  force  at  his  command,  and 
that  the  direct  siege  must  be  suspended  until  (irant's  army  should 
come  down  the  river. 

Sherman's  force,  some  40,000  men,  had  gone  down  on  a  fleet  of 
steamboats,  the  energy  and  celerity  of  the  commander  in  this  case 
being  quickened  by  the  report  which  Grant  and  Sherman  had  heard 
of  an  impending  change  in  the  command  of  the  expedition.  General 
John  A.  McClernand,  a  fellow-townsman  of  the  President,  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  Democratic  leader  in  Illinois,  greatly  exercised 
in  his  mind  over  the  long  blockade  of  the  ^Mississippi,  had  secured 
authority  to  raise  new  levies  of  troops  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  an  ainiy  contingent 
to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Confederate  works  along  the 
river.  McClernand  was  not  a  favorite  with  Mi-.  Lincoln  ;  but  the 
President  appreciated  his  services,  and  nobody  better  than  Lincoln 
knew  the  importance  of  enlisting  through  a  political  leader  like  Mc- 
Clernand the  hearty  cooperation  and  support  of  those  elements  in  the 
population  of  the  West  which  had  not  been  altogether  friendly  to 
the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  Although  he  had  not 
had  a  military  education,  McClernand  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  civilian  briga- 
diers, and  he  carried  himself  well  at  Belmont  and  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,  in  which  latter  fight  he  commanded  the  right  of  the 
line.  Grant  thoroughly  disliked  and  distrusted  him  ;  and  Sherman 
naturally  shared  the  feeling  of  his  superior  officer  and  friend.     But 
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Sherman  got  away  without  interference,  and  departed  with  the 
autliority  of  the  ^^^ar  De23artment  on  liis  errand,  which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  was  not  fruitful  of  substantial  results.  On  the  verv  day 
of  Sherman's  departure  from  Memphis,  however.  Grant  received  a 
despatch  from  AVashington  informing  him  that  "  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
President  that  General  McClernand's  corps  shall  constitute  a  part  of 
the  river  expedition,  and  that  he  shall  liave  the  immediate  command, 
under  your  dii-ection."  This  was  an  unwelcome  order  for  Grant,  but 
he  faithfullj'  endeavored  to  have  it  executed.  He  sent  instructions  to 
Sherman,  and  notified  McClernand,  wlio  was  at  Sjiringfield,  Illinois, 
of  the  proposed  change  in  the  command.  Neither  of  these  despatches 
reached  their  destination  ;  a  movement  by  the  bold  Confederate  cav- 
alryman, Forrest,  simvdtaneous  with  that  which  destroyed  Grant's 
supply  depot  at  Holly  Springs,  cut  off  his  telegraphic  communications 
with  the  North  and  Northwest.  Sherman  departed  on  his  down-river 
expedition  ignorant  of  the  destruction  of  Grant's  base  of  supply  and 
of  the  intended  substitution  of  McClernand  in  the  command  of  the 
expedition. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1863,  General  McClernand  came  down  to 
take  command.  That  which  had  been  styled  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee ceased  formally  to  exist.  The  whole  force  in  this  quarter  was 
now  called  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  being  divided  into  two  corps, 
the  one  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  G.  W.  Mor- 
gan, the  other  under  Sherman. 

McClernand's  command  was  brief  and  hardly  more  than  nominal. 
Fort  Hind-  The  chief  incident  in  it  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Hindman, 
man.  forty  miles  up  the    Arkansas   River.     This    fort    formed  a 

kind  of  defence  for  several  steamers,  which,  sallying  out  into  the 
Mississippi,  annoyed  the  supply-boats,  and  made  some  considerable 
captures.  A  combined  naval  and  military  force  —  under  Commodore 
Porter  and  General  Sherman — was  sent  against  the  fort.  On  the 
10th  of  January,  the  gunboats  shelled  the  Southern  sharpshooters  out 
of  tlieir  rifle-pits,  and  under  their  fire  the  troops  pushed  through  the 
half-frozen  swamps,  where  they  encamped  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  they  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire,  from  which  they  suffered 
severely,  and  were  on  the  point  of  assaulting,  when  a  white  flag  was 
raised,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered,  with  about  5,000  prisoners.  The 
capture  cost  nearly  1,000  men.  The  enemy,  fighting  under  cover, 
suffered  much  less.  So  important  was  the  fort  considered  to  be  that 
Churchill,  its  commander,  had  been  ordered  "  to  hold  on  until  help 
arrived,  or  till  all  were  dead."  He  said  that  he  would  iiave  done  so, 
had  not  some  of  his  sohliers  hung  out  the  white  flag  without  his 
knowledge.     The  possession  of  the  place,  though  of  importance  to  the 
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Vicksburg. 


Confederates,  was  of  no  value  to  the  Union  army,  and  after  some  fur- 
ther raids  up  the  river  Fort  Hindman  was  abandoned.  But,  although 
his  capture  of  this  post  was  not  of  permanent  value  to  the  National 
forces  operating  on  the  Mississippi,  there  was  afterwards  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  credit  to  be  given  for  suggesting  the  expedition. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  plan  originated  with  McClernand,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  ajjpears  to  be  in  Sherman's  favor.  Grant,  ignorant 
of  Sherman's  responsibility  for  the  campaign  against  Fort  Hindman, 
characterized  the  movement  as  "  a  wild-goose  chase." 

Grant  had  full  authority  to  relieve  McClernand  from  command, 
but  he  was  apparently  unwilling  to  exercise  it.  An  angry  crantand 
correspondence  was  opened  between  the  two  generals  ;  and  5''^^'""""<i- 
this  resulted,  six  months  later,  in  McClernand's  being  relieved.  But 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  strained  relations  between  Grant  and  Mc- 
Clernand was  the  decision  of  Grant  to  take  command  of  the  Vicks- 
burg expedition  himself.  He  would  not  trust  McClernand.  His 
sense  of  justice  forbade  his  giving  the  command  to  McClernand's 
junior  ;  and  this  complication  gave  Grant  an  opportunity  to  win  new 
laurels,  and  to  add  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  one  of  its  most 
glowing  and  fascinating  chapters.  The  Army  of  the  ^Mississippi  was 
now  divided  into  four  corps,  the  numbering  of  which  was  ordered  to 
correspond  with  a  genei-al  reorganization  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.     The  army  under  Grant,  accordingly,  was  commanded  as  fol- 
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lows :  tlie  Thirteenth  Corps  by  McClernand,  the  Fifteenth  by  Sliei-- 
man,  the  Sixteentli  by  Hurlbut,  and  tlie  Seventeenth  by  McPherson. 
In  liis  new  dispositions,  Grant  assigned  to  Hurlbut's  corps  tlie  duty 
of  guarding  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  running  through 
Corinth  ;  McPherson's  corps  was  brought  down  the  river  and  joined 
to  the  corps  of  Sherman  and  McClernand  at  Milliken's  Bend,  seven- 
teen miles  above  Vicksburg.  With  the  close  of  1862  it  may  be  said 
that  the  famous  siege  of  Vicksburg  began. 

The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  ftlissouri  continued  through  the 
year,  with  varying  success;  but  so  little  had  military  movements 
there  to  do  with  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  that  they 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  influencing  the  general  result.  Nowhere 
else  was  the  struggle  so  clearly  defined  in  a  slave  State  between  the 
Unionists  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  slavery  to  the  Union,  and  those 
who  were  determined  to  save  it  by  dragging  the  State  into  the  con- 
federacy. Had  the  President  thought  it  well  to  sustain  General  P^re- 
mont's  proclamation  of  emancipation,  the  issue  between  the  two 
parties  in  that  State  would  at  least  have  been  more  sharply  defined 
and  more  speedily  settled.  There  were  about  115,000  slaves  in  Mis- 
souri. Had  all  these  been  freed  and  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
called  into  service,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  what  the  result 
would  have  been. 

In  December,  1861,  General  Pope  had  driven  Price  into  Arkansas. 
Tin-  w.ir  in  That  Gcueial  was  soon  reenforced  by  Earl  Van  Dorn  with 
anrAr-""'  a  body  of  20,000  men,  including  about  2,000  Indians  under 
knnsas.  Albert  Pike.  General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  who  was  in  com- 
mand in  Southern  Missouri,  met  and  defeated  this  army,  with  about 
half  the  number,  in  the  battle  at  Pea  Ridge  in  March.  His  loss  was 
1,351  men,  one  half  of  which  was  in  the  division  of  Colonel  Cass,  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Curtis's  intention  was  to  push  on 
to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  but  for  want  of  provisions  —  detained  by 
low  water  in  White  River —  he  could  only  make  his  way  to  Helena 
on  the  ]\Iississippi.  General  Sehofield  was  at  this  time  in  command 
of  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  through  the  summer  his  force,  which 
was  chiefly  cavalry,  was  busy  in  clearing  the  country  of  parties  of 
guerillas.  One  body  of  about  1,000  men  was  almost  annihilated  by 
Colonel  Porter,  and  another  of  1,200  was  completely  dispersed  by 
Colonel  Guitar,  and  the  poi'tion  of  the  State  lying  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  was  almost  entirely  rid  of  these  marauders.  In  the  west- 
ern and  southwestern  portion  of  the  State  the  insurgents,  for  a  time, 
were  more  successful,  till  General  Sehofield  himself  took  the  field. 
In  a  vigorous  campaign  continued  through  October  and  November, 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  State,  followeil  into  Arkansas,  and  finally 
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dispersed  in  a  fight  with  Guneiiil  Blunt  at  Maysville  and  General 
Heron  near  Fayetteville.  The  Confederate  General  Ilindman,  who 
was  in  command  in  Arkansas,  soon  recruited  his  army  by  fresh  con- 
scriptions, and  with  11,0U0  men  met  Heron  at  Prairie  Grove  with 
only  5,000.  With  these  Heron  withstood  Hindman  for  half  a  day, 
till  reenforced  by  Blunt  with  7,000  men.  The  battle  lasted  till  dark, 
when  Hindman  retreated.  The  Federal  loss  was  1,1J;8;  on  the  other 
side,  1,-317. 


'.■■'»?^\\  -, 


Federal  Camp  outside  of  Vicksbu'g. 

(McClemand'8  headquarters  in  background  ) 

Drawn  by  Harry  AlUhinfrom  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 


CHAPTER   II. 

NON-MILITARY   EVENTS   OF    1862. 

Flagging  of  the  War  Spirit.  —  Low  Tide  in  the  Recruiting  Service.  —  Pressure 
OF  Financial  Burdens.  —  Devices  for  raising  Money.  —  Great  Loans  author- 
ized BY  Congress.  —  New  System  of  Taxation.  —  Suspension  of  Specie  Pay- 
ments.—  Paper  becomes  the  Only'  Currency.  —Organization  of  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions.  —  Disturbed  Foreign  Relations.  —  British  and  French 
Favors  to  the  Insurgents.  —  Appearance  of  Insurgent  Commerce -destroy'- 
ERs.  —  Invasion  of  Mexico.  —  The  French  Emperor  proposes  Mediation. — 
The  National  Elections  op  1862.  —  A  Cabinet  Crisis. — Admission  of  West 
Virginia. 

Notwithstanding  the  gleams  of  light  in  the  West  that  bright- 
ened tlie  military  situation,  the  year  1862  closed  trlooniily 

Gloomy  ...  .  .  o  J 

close  o£  for  the  friends  of  the  distressed  Union.  It  cannot  be  truly 
said  that  there  was  any  real  despondency  for  the  National 
cause  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Probably  the  mass  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  people,  when  they  turned  their  attention  from  the 
details  of  the  war  and  from  their  own  private  affairs  to  the  larger 
questions  that  loomed  in  the  background,  were  less  discouraged  con- 
cerning the  futui"e  than  were  many  of  the  great  public  leaders,  whose 
habitual  contemplation  of  passing  events  was  likely  to  induce  an 
abnormally  depressed  state  of  mind.  As  a  whole,  the  American  peo- 
ple were  steadily  confident  of  ultimate  success.  But  the  military  ' 
events  of  the  year,  in  spite  of  some  very  notable  triumphs,  were  not 
altogether  propitious.  The  darkness  of  the  general  prospect  was 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  very  last  acts  of  tlie  drama  of  1862 
were  sad.  The  frightful  disaster  and  carnage  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
the  failure  of  Sherman's  campaign  against  Vicksburg,  stood  out  prom- 
inently in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  watched  the  field  with  anxious 
hearts,  looking  for  light.  Both  of  these  events  left  a  painful  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  loyal  men. 

The  Nation  was  now  beginning  to  feel  the  financial  burden  of  the 
war:  thousands  of  homes  were  badged  with  mourning  for  those  who 
had  fallen  on  battle-fields ;  recruitments  came  more  reluctantly  ;  and 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  gave  every  patriot  reason- 
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able  cause  for  anxiety.  Although  there  was  no  appreciable  abatement 
of  the  popular  conlidenee  in  tlie  ultimate  triumph  of  the  National 
arms,  it  had  now  become  eviilent  that  the  struggle  must  be  long  and 
wasteful  of  life  and  treasure.  The  end  of  the  war  seemed  farther  off 
than  ever.  The  joyous  enthusiasm  with  which  men  had  rushed  to 
the  defence  of  the  Union,  choking  the  streets  with  their  ranks,  and 
even  resorting  to  certain  forms  of  pious  fraud  to  secure  the  privilege 
of  fighting  for  their  country,  had  materially  abated.  Men  were  still 
ready  to  enlist  "  for  the  war,"  but  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  holy  zeal 
was  gone.  It  had  become  necessary  to  offer  greater  inducements  to 
recruits;  and  appeals  were  made  to  the  States,  rather  than  to  individ- 
uals, to  fill  np  the  quotas  required  for  the  service  of  the  army. 

Tiie  fearful  loss  of  life  that  had  been  incurred  during  the  long  and 
resultless  Peninsular  campaign  of  McClellan  and  in  the  still  p.^,,^,jj^^ 
more  discouraging  repulse  of  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  in  raising 
created  tiie  necessity  for  more  soldiers,  while  it  chilled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  from  whom  those  soldiers  must  come. 
There  were  too  few  advantages  wrought  by  victories  in  the  field  to 
counterbalance  the  startling  losses  sustained  in  battles.  So  great  was 
the  volume  of  the  recruiting  by  volunteers  early  in  the  war,  and  so 
mighty  the  expense  of  arming,  equipping,  and  sustaining  this  army, 
that  the  Government  unwisely  stopped  receiving  volunteers  early  in 
the  month  of  April,  1862.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  an  error 
had  been  committed,  and  recruiting  was  resumed  two  months  later. 
The  policy  of  enlisting  men  for  a  term  of  service  so  brief  as  three 
months  was  found  to  be  not  economical.  Often  it  came  to  pass 
that  some  of  these  levies  were  made  useless  at  a  critical  moment  by 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment.  To  arm,  equip,  and  send 
to  the  front  considerable  bodies  of  men  whose  efficiency  was  not 
reached  until  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  home  was  not  a  desirable 
practice  in  a  long  war;  and  tiiis  was  not  to  be  a  short  war.  It  had 
been  thought  that  the  force  brought  under  arms  by  the  various  acts 
of  Congress  on  the  statute-books  in  Jlay,  18G2,  would  be  adequate  for 
the  work  of  quelling  tlie  insurrection  in  the  Southern  States.  That 
force,  all  told,  amounted  to  ^37,1 26  men.  Before  the  war  was  over, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  set  in  the  field  an  army  of  more  than  two 
million  men. 

The  losses  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign and  the  anticipated  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl-   ^^.^.^jj^^,  ^[ 
vania  bv  the  Confederate  troops  induced  Governor  Curtin.   iuviHgov- 
of  I'ennsylvania,  to  propose  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of 
the  loyai  States  to  take  measures  for  a  more  active  su]iport  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.     This  council  was  held  in  Altoona, 
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Pennsylvania,  September  24th.  The  governors  of  seventeen  States 
met  in  conference,  and,  after  renewing  their  pledges  of  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  reiterating  their  promises  to  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  they  recommended  that  a  reserve 
army  of  100,000  men  .should  be  kept  constantly  on  foot,  to  be  raised, 
equipped,  and  trained  at  home,  ready  for  any  emergencies  that  might 
arise.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress,  President  Lincoln  had  issued 
a  call,  July  2d,  for  300,000  men.  But  this  call  did  not  meet  the  exi- 
gency, and  in  the  following  month,  the  need  of  more  troops  being 
just  then  very  pressing,  another  call,  this  time  for  300,000  militia,  to 
serve  nine  montlis,  was  issued,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 
In  some  of  the  States  upon  whicli  this  demand  was  made,  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  diaft ;  measures  of  this  sort  were  highly 
unpopular,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  resisted.  Even  out  of  the 
87,000  obtained  in  this  way  there  were  lost  many  by  desertions  ;  and 
in  Pennsylvania  it  was  discovered  that  the  opposition  to  the  draft 
was  so  bitter  that  armed  men  interfered  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
those  who  had  thus  been  put  into  the  service  of  the  State  for  National 
employment.  Incidents  like  these,  liowever,  were  not  common  ;  but 
the  general  result  was  far  from  being  as  satisfactory  as  had  been 
hoped.  By  the  same  authority  which  was  given  the  President  to  call 
out  the  State  militia  for  nine  months  to  the  number  of  100,000  men, 
he  was  empowered  to  enlist  as  many  volunteers  as  should  be  necessary 
to  fill  up  tlie  regiments  already  in  the  field.  It  was  evident  that 
neither  of  these  calls  would  suffice  for  immediate  needs.  Under  the 
circumstances,  nothing  short  of  a  conscription  law  would  fill  up  the 
depleted  ranks  of  the  armies.  This  plan  was  quietly  discussed  as 
the  year  closed ;  but  men  regarded  it  with  aversion  and  dread. 
Impressment  was  always  hateful  to  the  American  citizen;  and  any 
form  of  military  enlistment  that  savored  of  compulsion  would  cer- 
tainly be  unpopular  in  a  free  State. 

The  public  credit  was  very  much  better  after  the  Lincoln  Adminis- 
The  public  tratiou  came  iti  and  civil  war  had  actually  begun,  than  it 
credit.  Yr^d  been  during  the  years  immediately  previous.     ^Vlthough 

in  a  condition  of  profound  peace,  the  LTnited  States  Government  had 
found  it  ditlicult  to  borrow  mouey  during  the  Buchanan  Aduiinistra- 
tion  without  submitting  to  heavy  discounts  from  the  money  lenders. 
The  management  of  the  finances  of  the  Nation  liiid  been  exceedingly 
bad,  and  the  treasury  was  empty  when  tlie  party  of  Lincoln  came 
into  power.  Howell  Cobb,  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
accepted  loans  at  twelve  per  cent.,  under  hard  conditions  from  the 
money  lenders;  and  his  immediate  successor  under  the  same  Admin- 
istration was  only  able  to  reduce  these  figures  to  ten  per  cent.     Sec- 
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retary  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  services  in  those  critical  years  were 
eminently  distinouished  and  have  given  liim  a  high  place  in  the  ven- 
eration of  his  countrymen,  availed  himself  of  the  legislation  which  he 
found  still  operative  when  he  came  into  office ;  in  placing  the  frag- 
ments of  the  loan  left  unsold  by  his  predecessors,  he  was  able  to 
secure  far  better  terms  than  either  of  them.  IIi^  liorrowed  >J'3,000,000 
at  a  discount  of  six  per  cent,  or  less ;  $5,000,000  at  par ;  and  when 
the  war  had  actually  begun  and  the  world  looked  on  to  see  the  final 
breaking  up  of  the  American  Union,  he  borrowed  19,000,000  on 
bonds  and  notes  at  figures  only  a  little  below  par.  These  acts  par- 
took of  that  hand-to-mouth  character  which  is  necessary  in  a  time  of 
transition  like  that  between  two  such  administrations  as  those  of 
James  Buchanan  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  Congress  was  called 
together  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1861,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  National  debt  was  •'i<90,000,000,  and  there  was  only 
a  small  balance,  some  -f  2,000,000, -in  the  Federal  treasury.  Congress 
was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  enormous 
sum  of  #318,519,581  would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  Government 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  18G2  ;  and  of  this  amount,  ¥217,108,850 
was  needed  for  war  purposes  alone. 

These  figures  will  serve  to  indicate  the  weight  of  the  burdens  -which 
must  be  borne  by  the  people  ;  for  although  the  Secretary  proposed  to 
borrow  ■'3!l40,000,000,  he  announced  a  system  of  taxation  which  should 
raise  at  least  .¥80,000,000  for  the"  treasury  of  the   Nation. 
Congress  responded  bv  authorizing  a  loan  of  !t!250,000,000.    probk-ms 

"  '  •-  °  111  '*'"^  plans. 

The  Secretary  advised  that  the  new  loan  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  would  bo  absorbed  by  the  American   people  ;    they 
should  be  dealt  with  liberally  and  tlie  loan  so  managed  as  to  "reward 
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those  who  come  forward  in  the  hour  of  peril  to  pLice  their  means  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country."  Congress  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  new  bonds  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum ;  it  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  place  #100,000,000  of  the  loan  in  Europe.  Congress  also 
authorized  the  issue  of  interest-bearing  treasury  notes  ;  also  another 
supplemental  loan  in  bonds  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  exchangeable  for 
interest-bearing  notes.  Taxation  was  next  provided  for ;  under  the 
scheme  which  eventually  became  a  law  of  this  Congress,  duties  on 
imports  were  increased,  the  collection  of  a  direct  tax  was  ordered,  and 
incomes  were  taxed.  The  direct  tax  was  to  be  $20,000,000 ;  it  was 
apportioned  among  the  States.  The  bill  authorizing  the  six-per-cent. 
loan  also  authorized  the  issuance  of  five-dollar  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  •'150,000,000,  "  payable  on  demand,  without  interest,"  and 
"i-eceivable  in  payment  of  public  dues."  This  last  device  was  looked 
at  askance  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  unused  to  the  sight 
of  bank-notes  issued  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  always  had  a  horror  of  a 
fl.,r  National  debt ;  that  debt  had  reached  tlie  vast  proportions 

taxation.  ^f  j^g.^^.j^  ijf;5l5,000,000  by  the  end  of  1862.  They  were 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  pressure  of  taxation  :  by  the  end  of  1862, 
they  were  carrying  a  system  of  taxation  which  embraced  almost  ever}'- 
thing  under  the  light  of  the  sun  that  was  taxable.  Imported  lux- 
uries paid  dearly  at  the  custom-houses ;  spirits  and  tobacco  were 
heavily  assessed  :  licenses  were  required  of  traders,  bankers,  brokers, 
pedlers,  auctioneers,  theatres,  and  a  gi'eat  variety  of  manufacturing 
and  trading  interests;  a  stamp  tax  was  laid  on  legal  documents  and 
evidences  of  indebtedness:  and  public  carriers  were  required  to  pay 
a  tariff  on  tlie  passengers  whom  they  transported.  To  say  that  these 
burdens  were  borne  uncomplainingly  would  be  to  pass  too  lightly 
over  the  history  of  those  trying  times.  But,  considering  the  sud- 
denness of  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  countrv,  and  the  weiglit  of 
the  burdens  imposed,  we  may  be  confident  that  the  annals  of  other 
peoples  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  another  instance  of  such  for- 
bearance, patience,  and  courageous  patriotism.  If  the  unwelcome  load 
of  taxation  was  not  always  carried  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  it 
was  at  least  sustained  with  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  only  for  a  little  while,  and  that  it  was  undertaken  for  the  lasting 
good  of  the  whole  country. 

The  financial  pressure  brought  with  it  many  incidental  hardships, 
which  the  people  were  called  upon  to  endure.     On  the  28th 

Suspension  £    t-.  i  i  o/?i        i         i         i  i 

of  specie  ot  L)ecember,  18d1,  the  banks  voted  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
payments,  t  T^i     •  11  r      ^     T  •  1    ■■  • 

and  its  re-      ments.      llieir  gold  was  tast  aisaijpeannfr.  and  it  was  wise 

suits.  i  I  o^ 

to  shut  the  coffer-lid  before  it  was  all  £rone.     And  as  the 
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(iovernment  clei^endLHl  on  tlie  banks,  it,  too,  suspendt-d  specie  pay- 
ments immediately  after  this  action  had  been  taken.  An  irredeem- 
able paper  currency  appeared  now  to  be  inevitable.  The  banks 
had  refused  to  accept  the  demand  notes  except  as  special  deposits, 
the  bank  managers  iiaving  gained  the  impression  that  the  issue  of 
!|50,0fln,fl00  was  the  indication  of  "  a  pur[)ose  of  resorting  to  Govern- 
ment paper  issues  to  carry  on  the  war."  In  February,  1862,  a  bill 
finally  passed  Congress,  and  was  signed  by  the  President,  February 
25tli,  making  treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The 
laws  authorizing  the  great  loans  before  alluded  to  were  the  first  ever 
enacted  in  the  United  States  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  sole  power  of  negotiating  loans.  The  so-called  legal 
tender  act  of  18G2  was  the  first  ever  enacted  in  the  United  States 
"  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts."  1 

It  was  not  always  possible  to  get  the  money  needed  to  pay  the 
soldiers  who  were  lighting  the  battles  of  the  country.  So  great  was 
the  destitution  of  some  of  the  families  of  these  men  that  relief  soci- 
eties were  organized  by  town  and  city  governments,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  supplying  the  soldiers'  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
until  such  time  as  the  Government  could  pay  the  men  in  the  field. 
This  work  was  undert.iken  with  alacrity  and  zeal ;  if  there  were  at 
first  a  few  cases  of  hardship  arising  from  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  soldiers,  ultimately  the  relief  organizations  and  the 
generosity  of  private  individuals  prevented  any  real  suffering  from 
this  cause. 

When  gold  took  Hight,  the  minor  silver  currency  of  the  country 
speedily  followed :  the  people,  unprepared  for  this  disap-  p^^^^^ 
pearance  of  the  small  change  of  daily  trade  and  commerce,  ^^^^^^'^^"^ 
were  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  a  substitute ;  naturally,  they 
first  turned  to  postage-stamps  (which  were  governmental  representa- 
tives of  a  real  value)  as  a  makeshift.  And  Congress,  in  July,  1862, 
legalized  the  use  of  postage-stamps  in  making  payments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  amounts  not  greater  than  ten  dollars.  But  the  stamps 
wen?  never  popular  as  currency  ;  their  adhesiveness  caused  much 
trouble  and  loss.  Corporations  and  large  trading  and  manufacturing 
concerns  began  to  issue  small  bills  (stigmatized  as  "  shinplasters  ") 
receivable  for  menliaiulise  and  in  payment  of  current  accounts;  cities 
and  towns  followed  with  the  printing  of  small  notes  receivable  for 
taxes  and  municipal  licenses.  There  was  every  prospect  that  the 
country  would  be  flooded  with  an  irredeemable  and  variegated  frac- 
tional  currency  which  would   entail   much   loss  and  vexation    unless 

1   United  States  Notes,  by  John  .J.  Knox,  p.  117. 
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steps  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  Accordingly,  Congress  came  to  the 
rescue  with  a  law  authorizing  an  issue  of  not  more  than  |>50,000,000 
in  fi-actional  currency,  redeemable  in  United  States  notes  in  sums  not 
less  than  three  dollars,  and  excliangenble  for  postage  and  revenue 
stamps  and  receivable  for  dues  to  the  United  States  for  amounts  less 
than  five  dollars,  except  duties  on  imports.  As  Congress  had  mean- 
while prohibited  the  issuing  of  any  check,  token,  note,  or  other  obli- 
"Postai"  gation  less  than  one  dollar,  "  intended  to  circulate  as  money, 
currency.  ^p  j.^  ^^g  rcceivcd  or  used  in  lieu  of  lawful  money,"  the  frac- 
tional currency  served  a  useful  purpose  and  quickly  drove  out  all 
other  forms  of  small  currency.  The  generation  of  men  who  used  this 
fractional  currency,  however,  persisted  in  calling  it  "  postal  cur- 
rency," and  for  years  after,  the  popular  slang  term  for  all  paper 
money  was  "  stamps." 

The  total  amount  of  fractional  currency  issued  by  the  Government 
during  the  period  of  exclusively  paper  money  currency,  including  sev- 
eral reissues,  was  $368,720,079.21.  As  some  $30,000,000  were  kept 
in  circulation  each  year,  the  device  was  economical  for  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  bore  no  interest,  and  eventually,  when  it  was  called  in  and 
cancelled,  the  response  showed  that  a  considerable  sum  had  been  lost 
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or  destroyed.  The  loss  to  the  people  in  this  way  was  about  i|8,000,- 
000,  and  the  Government  was  the  gainer  to  that  amount ;  but  as  the 
loss  was  widely  distributed,  it  was  not  felt  by  anybody.  The  frac- 
tional notes  were  issued  in  denominations  of  fifty,  twenty-five,  ten, 
five,  and  three  cents.  In  some  instances  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to 
give  them  a  metallic  appearance  by  printing  on  their  face  a  gilded 
ring. 

Organized  and   private  operations  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  not  confined  to  the   .j^^^^,,;^j 
succoring  of  families  of  absent  fighting  men.      During  these   ^.™;^"«- 
earliest  years  of  tlie  war  there  were  two  large  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  associations  in  the  field.     The  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  jirovided  the  soldiers  in   camp  and  hospital  and  on   the 
battle-field  with  the  comforts  and  remedies  which  the  sick   required, 
and  with   that  first  aid  to  the  wounded  which  the  overworked  army 
surgeons   were    not   able   to  extend  with  promptness.     The   United 
States  Christian  Commission  came  to  the  relief  of  tlie  army  chaplains, 
administering  the   consolations    of    religion  to    the   sick  and    dying, 
and  furnishing  wholesome  reading  and   agreeable  attendance  to  sol- 
diers confined  in  camps  and  hospitals.     The  organizing  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  loyal  States  by  the  women  of  the  land ;  their   delicate   agencies 
penetrated   to  every  hamlet  and  village  thi-oughout  the  country,  and 
the  patriotic  zeal  and  fervor  which  were  wrought  out  by  these  active 
means,  stimulating  as  they  did  that  love  of  country  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nobler  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  than  even  the  vast  sums 
of  money  that  were  collected  and  expended.     The  sanitary  fairs  were 
rallying  points  for  the  patriotism  of  the  loyal  States.     Some  of  these 
fairs  brought  enormous  sums  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  The  sanitary 
the    trains   of   the   organization,  providing  for  surgical   and 
medical  assistance,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  overtaxed 
resources   of    the   Government  not  always   being  equal  to  the  strain 
brought  upon  them.     In  thousands  of  families  the  women  were  busy 
with  the  preparation  of  little  delicacies  and  comforts  for  the  war-worn 
soldiers,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  thus  bringing 
the  fighting  men  and  the  non-combatants  at  home  constantly  in  touch 
with  each  other.     A  single  sanitary  fair  in  New  York  resulted  in  the 
gift  of  more  than  a  million  dollars ;  and  in   the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  expended  an  opportune  dona- 
tion of  120,000  in  gold,  which  arrived  from  California  at  a  critical 
period   in   the  history   of  the  Commission.     First  and  last,  that  or- 
ganization   collected    and    disbursed    with    rigid    economy    the    mag- 
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nificeiit  sum  of  !f5,000,000  in  inoiu'v,  and  more  tbaii  twice  that 
amount  in  supplies  :  the  Christian  Commission  raised  and  expended 
.'|4,.5O<.),0O0. 

One  grave  cause  of  popular  disquiet  at  this  time  was  the  dread  of 
Foreign reia-  foreign  intervention  in  the  disturbed  affairs  of  the  Kepublic. 
tions.  jij   j.]jg  jii^'aifs  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  there  are   never 

wanting  open  enemies  and  secret  foes  who  would  take  advantage  of 
the  adversities  of  others  for  their  own  gain.  The  early,  even  precip- 
itate, recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  insurgents  by  Euro- 
pean powers  was  a  blow  to  the  National  cause,  mortifying  as  well  as 
embarrassing.  It  irritated  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic  to  know 
that  other  powers  were  ready  to  place  the  Nation  and  its  insurgent 
States  on  the  same  footing  as  regarded  the  rights  of  belligerent  States. 
Very  soon,  too,  it  was  discovered  that  this  policy  was  strained  in  be- 
half of  the  insurgents.  Their  corsairs,  althougii  they  had  no  home 
ports  from  which  they  could  hail  and  to  which  they  could  fliy  for 
shelter,  found  protection,  refuge,  and  supplies  in  British  ports,  denied 
to  ships  of  war  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of 
the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the  matter  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  with  indignation.  It  greatly  irked  them  that 
as  between  the  Ke|)ublic  and  its  rebellious  citizens  a  friendly  power 
should  hold  itself  with  such  strictness  of  neutrality'  that  each  should 
be  regarded  as  competent  to  exercise  rights  of  war  equal  with  the 
other.  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  proclamation  justified  British 
colonial  authorities  in  placing  an  embargo  on  coal  deposits  belonging 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  British  ports,  where  Confederate 
cruisers  were  permitted  to  buy  freely,  popular  wrath  mounted  high ; 
and  it  required  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive men  of  public  leading  to  keep  down  the  rising  tempest  which 
threatened  to  bi-eak  out  with  war-cries  and  open  threats  of  violence. 
It  would  appear  that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  France  was 
guided  by  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  which  .side  would  win  in 
the  great  conflict  then  raging  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  it 
was  apparent  that  the  emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  III.,  rather 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  insurgents  would  eventually  succeed 
in  maintaining  their  independence.  This  unprincipled  adventurer, 
already  dreaming  of  establishing  an  imperial  dynasty  on  the  borders 
of  the  American  Republic  which  should  be  a  check  and. a  counter- 
balance to  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States,  saw%  or  thought 
be  saw,  his  opportunity  in  the  distressed  condition  of  the  American 
Government  and  people. 

It  was  during  the  dark  and  troubled  year  1862  that  the  evil  work 
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of  building  (Confederate  cruisers  on  the  professedly  neutral  territory 
of  England,  under  the  eyes  of  the  IJriti.sh  Government,  went  confoierate 
on  with  such  ilagrant  and  unrebuked  notoriety  that  the  "[mil 
American  people  began  to  think  that  their  commerce  was  to  •^"b'^'"'- 
be  destroyed  and  their  navy  threatened  by  fleets  built  under  a  friendly 
flag.  When  the  American  Minister  to  England,  i\Ir.  Adams,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Hritisii  Government  to  tiie  fact  that  a  warship, 
the  Oreto,  was  preparing  to  sail  from  Liverpool  to  operate  against  the 
shipping  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl 
Russell,  blandly  replied  that  he  was  officially  informed  that  the  sus- 
pected ship  was  a  peaceful  merchantman,  designed  for  the  jNIediter- 
ranean  traflic.  Notorious  thougii  the  purposes  and  character  of  that 
ship  were,  she  was  permitted  to  sail ;  and  in  due  course  of  time,  arriv- 
ing in  the  British  West  Indies,  she  was  duly  passed  over  to  represen- 
tatives of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  and,  as  the  corsair  Florida,  siie 
began  her  predatory  career. 

A  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  neutrality  so  religiously  insisted 
upon  by  the  liritish  government  was  the  tacit  sanction  of  ji.eAia- 
the  building  and  sailing  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  of  the  ''"""'• 
fighting  ship  at  first  known  as  '*  the  290  "  from  her  dock  number,  but 
subsequently  infamous  as  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  tjje  English  owners  and  builders  of  this  craft,  emboldened 
by  the  immunity  with  which  the  affair  of  the  Oreto  had  been  con- 
ducted, were  at  little  pains  to  conceal  the  true  character  of  this  later 
enterprise.  The  sailing  of  that  ship  was  in  defiance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  the  limitations  of  which  had 
been  i-epeatedly  pleaded  by  the  Hritisii  Government  when  the  ^Vmer- 
ican  Minister  had  protested  against  building  and  equipping  in  British 

ports  warships  for  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can insurgents.  Something  like  a 
panic  prevailed  among  commercial 
men  in  the  United  States  when  this 
swift  cruiser,  built  in  a  British  port, 
manned  by  British  sailors  and  engi- 
neers, and  supplied  with  British  arms, 
coals,  and  provisions,  began  her  long 
voyage  of  destruction.  She  had  been 
[)ermitted  to  escape  by  the  negligence 
or  connivance  of  the  British  (Juvern- 
ment ;  and,  being  without  a  home 
port  to  which  she  could  carry  or  send 
a  prize,  she  was  employed  precisely  as 
Dr.  Henry  w.  Bellows.  auy    piratical    craft   of    the    time    of 
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Blackbeard  or  Kyd  was  used.  She  was  merely  an  engine  of  robbery 
and  destruction.  Her  prizes  were  unarmed  ships ;  these  were  looted 
and  burned.  Her  name  became  a  terror  to  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  exulted  in  the  fact  that  a 
single  cruiser,  with  the  whole  watery  globe  to  hide  her,  was  able  to 
elude  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  already  spread  along  a  block- 
aded coast  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  occupied  with  the  reduction 
of  forts  and  batteries  defending  insurgent  seaports. 

In  reply  to  the  vehement  protests  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

States  against  these  scandalous  violations  of  national  comity, 
the  British      the  British   Government  had  only  one  reply  to  make:  their 

Enlistment  Act  was  nisumcient  to  cover  the  case ;  and  when 
it  was  suggested  that  that  law  might  be  amended,  since  there  appeared 
to  be  no  disposition  to  enforce  its  provisions,  the  law  officers  calmly 
answered  that  British  law  was  sufficiently  effective  ;  and  there  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  the  American  Minister  informing  his  gov- 
ernment that  there  was  then  nothing  left  but  to  "make  a  record 
which  may  be  of  use  at  some  future  day."  That  record  was  made; 
it  was  subsequently  found  useful. 

One  of  the  visionary  schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  founding, 

under  imperial  patronage,  of  a  monarchical  government  on 
Icon's  Mexi-  the  Amcricau  continent;  and  while  he  frankly  declared  that 

there  was  danger  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
would,  if  unchecked,  become  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  products  of  the 
New  World,  he  was  ready  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  which  should  not 
only  raise  a  barrier  against  the  dreaded  territorial  expansion  of  the 
American  Reiiublic,  but,  to  quote  his  own  words  to  one  of  his  emis- 
saries, "  restore  to  the  Latin  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  its 
force  and  prestige."  It  is  needless  to  .say  that  every  patriotic  and 
thoutrhtful  American  saw  with  uneasiness  the  advances  made  in  Mex- 
ico  during  the  year  1862.  Late  in  the  preceding  year,  diplomatic 
representatives  of  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  had  signed  a  con- 
vention providing  for  a  joint  expeditionary  force  to  be  sent  to  Mexico 
to  seize  and  occupy  certain  ports  on  the  coast  of  that  country  for  the 
pui-pose  of  enforcing  and  collecting  certain  money  claims  held  by  those 
powers  in  behalf  of  their  subjects,  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
The  Spanish  naval  contingent  of  this  expedition  was  not  only  larger 
than  that  proposed  for  each,  but  it  was  sent  to  Mexico  before  that  of 
either  of  the  other  two  powers  was  ready.  The  French  contingent 
was  accordingly  augmented  ;  that  of  the  British  Government  remained 
insignificant  in  its  proportions.  Ultimately,  violent  dissensions  arose 
among  the  allies :  and  early  in  1862,  the  Spanish  and  British  repre- 
sentatives gathered  up  their  forces  and  sailed  away  ;  the  French  were 
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left  to  wovk  out  tlieii-  ilyiia-stic  and  financial  schemes  in  their  own  way. 
The  American  in.surgents,  who  were  ready  to  welcome  anything-  that 
promised  to  distract  tiie  attention  and  divide  the  warlike  powers  of 
the  National  Government,  were  naturally  disposed  to  be  friendly 
towards  the  Frencii  invasion  of  ^Mexico.  They  merely  regarded  it 
aa  a  serious  addition  to  the  perplexities  already  hampering  the  gov- 
ernment -which  they  were  endeavoring  to  destroy. 

Jt   was   in    the   course   of   this  autumn    that  another   step    of    the 
Emperor   of   the    French    was  taken  in  a  direction   -which 

Iiitcrfcrsuco 

evinced  his  fixed  belief  in  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Amer-  of  count 
ican  Itepubiic.  ihis  was  his  attempt  to  induce  Ji,ngland  and 
Russia  to  join  with  him  in  an  offer  of  mediation  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, which  he  meant  should  lead  to  an  enforced  termination  of 
the  war.  The  other  powers  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  Emperor 
thereupon  sought  for  some  other  way  of  attaining  his  end.  Count 
Mercier,  the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  anti-war  party  at  the  North.  Naturally 
not  a  little  indignation  was  felt  at  an  interference  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  (loverninent  intended  to  strengthen  that  party  at  home  which 
was  virtually  in  alliance  with  the  insurgents,  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Administration.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  wrote  to  Count  Mercier: 
"  You  have  honored  me  with  a  frank  confidence,  which  I  endeavored 
to  reciprocate.  I  presume  all,  or  nearly  all,  Mr.  Jewett  says  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  your  having  a  large  discretion  accorded 
you  as  to  the  thne  of  furtlier  and  decisive  action  on  your  part  and  on 
that  of  your  Government  was  uttered  by  me  in  private  conversation." 
What  this  Mr.  Jewett  had  said  was  probably  contained  in  a  letter  of 
his  own  to  Count  Mercier,  in  explanation  of  which  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Greeley  was  written.  It  may  be  that  the  archives  of  the  French 
Legation  at  Washington  will  never  give  up  the  interesting  evidence 
of  the  correspondence  between  Count  Mercier  and  those  citizens  who 
-were  so  ready  to  welcome  an  influence  that  might  seriously  embarrass 
the  Administration.  But  the  object  of  the  French  Minister  appears 
to  have  been  to  concentrate  the  opposition  to  the  war  —  whether  that 
opposition  came  from  servility  to  the  South  or  fear  of  it  —  so  as  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  Administration. 

The  people's  instinct  that  any  interference  from  abroad  was,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  hos-   ^    ,.  .,     , 

J  ,  Duplicity  of 

tile  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Nation,  was  unerring.  Louis  Napo- 

*?      leon. 

It  was  not  known  then,  however,  as  -was  afterwards  revealed, 
that  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  enemy  in  Europe  to  the  United 
States  was  Louis  Napoleon.     His  professions  of  friendship  to  the  Gov- 
ernment were  profuse.     But  an  examination  of  the  confused  mass  of 
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Confederate  archives,  now  deposited  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  has  disclosed,  in  letters  from  the  insurgent  agents, 
Mason  and  Slidell,  the  utter  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy  of  those  profes- 
sions. It  was  hoped  that  the  distress  which  the  want  of  American 
cotton  had  produced  in  England,  and  the  promise  of  free  trade  with, 
the  Southern  States,  which  it  was  a  part  of  Mason's  and  Slidell's 
errand  to  offer,  would  prove  an  irresistible  pressure  upon  the  English 
Ministry.  It  was  ilue  more  to  the  caution  of  that  Government,  rather 
than  to  any  friendly  feeling,  that  Louis  Napoleon  failed  to  induce  it  to 
join  with  him  in  measures  which  would,  and  he  meant  should,  destroy 
the  Auierican  Union.  He  dreaded  its  power,  and  he  hoped  for  its 
ruin.  When  that  was  accomplished,  he  proposed  to  command  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  establishing  a  French  post  in  Florida;  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  dream  of  reestablishing  a  French  colonial  system 
on  this  continent  by  detaching  Texas,  and  possibly  Louisiana,  from 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  attempted  to  get  unofficial  repre- 
sentations —  which,  because  they  were  unofficial.  Lord  John  Russell 
declined  to  receive  —  before  the  English  Government,  of  his  strong- 
desire  that  France  and  England  should  unite  in  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  the  fear  of  undertaking 
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alone  a  war  with  the  United  States  was  probably  the  only  considera- 
tion which  deterred  him  from  granting  the  recognition  for  which  the 
insurgent  agents  labored  so  earnestly,  and,  at  one  time,  so  hopefnlly. 
His  efforts  to  induce  England  and  Russia  to  interfere  with  a  pro|)osi- 
tion  for  a  six  months'  armistice  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  South,  in 
the  hope  of  ending  both  the  war  and  the  Union  ;  and  when  he  offered 
his  sole  mediation,  three  months  afterward,  it  was  done  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  purpose.  Had  not  New  Orleans  been  taken 
at  the  time  it  Wiis,  it  was  considered  by  Mr.  Slidell  quite  probable 
that  the  Emperor,  finding  that  the  English  Ministry  were  deaf  to  his 
suggestions,  would  have  ventured  upon  recognizing  the  Confederacy 
upon  his  sole  responsibility.  He  regretted  that  the  insurgents  were 
without  a  navy,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  connive  at  the  use  of 
French  ship-yards  and  ports  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships 
for  them,  if  it  were  done  under  a  false  pretence.  It  was  with  his 
sanction  that  seven  war  vessels —  four  corvettes  like  the  Alabama,  and 
three  iron-clad  rams  —  wei'e  built  on  Confederate  account  at  Bor- 
deaux and  Nantes.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  Mr.  Dayton,  the 
American  Minister,  discovered  their  destination,  and  demanded  that 
they  be  detained.  The  Emperor's  professions  of  friendship  made  it 
necessary  to  comply  with  this  demand.  And  herein  lay  the  differ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  France  and  England.  The  English  Ministry 
made  no  pretence  of  sympathy  with  the  North  ;  they  permitted  insur- 
gent cruisers  to  be  built  in  English  shi|)-yards  ;  English  colonial  ports 
were  their  harbors ;  it  was  there  they  were  fitted  and  refitted,  and 
thence  sailed  to  pi'ey  upon  American  commerce.  English  blockade 
runners  supplied  the  Confederates  with  munitions  of  war  and  articles 
of  commerce,  and,  so  far  as  she  dared  to  be,  England  was  the  open 
friend  and  ally  of  the  inchoate  slaveholding  confederacy  ;  subjecting 
herself  to  no  other  restraint  than  the  keeping  so  far  within  the  lines 
of  a  professed  neutrality  as  to  escape  responsibility  for  war  by  her 
enmity  to  the  United  States. 

The  time  was  well  chosen  by  M.  Mercier  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  disaffected  and  the  timid.  The  military  events  of  the 
year  had  greatly  depressed  the  loyal  people  of  the  North,  and  in  an 
equal  degree  excited  the  hopes  of  the  anti-war  Democrats,  who  meant 
to  save  the  Union,  if  it  could  be  saved  at  all,  by  concessions  to  the 
South  whieb  even  the  slaveholders  would  not  reject.  The  elections 
of  the  year  apparentlj'  showed  an  increase  of  the  anti-war  feeling, 
though  in  reality,  so  far  as  the  Republican  vote  was  concerned,  they 
only  showed  that  there  was  widespread  dissatisfaction  and  impatience 
at  the  way  the  war  was  conducted.  The  inevitable  result,  however, 
was  a  gain  for  the  Democratic   party  in   many  places,  especially  in 
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New  York,  where  the  Governor  elected  was  one  of  tliose  who  were 
ready  to  do  anything,  except  take  up  arms,  to  aid  in  the  subjection  of 
the  Northern  people  to  Southern  rule.  The  French  Emperor's  offer 
of  mediation,  though  promptly  rejected,  undoubtedly  served  to 
strengthen  traitors  and  to  make  the  timid  more  afraid. 

As  the  only  considerable  party  in  the  loyal  States  opposed  to  the 
National  Administration  was  founded  upon  the  assumption 

The  elec-  .  .  ^    .  ^ 

tionsot  that  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  uncon- 
stitutional, cruel,  and  unwise,  it  followed  that  the  reverses 
which  overtook  the  Federal  armies  during  the  year  helped  that 
organization  in  the  elections  of  1862.  A  very  large  element  of  the 
Democratic  party  allied  itself  with  the  Republicans  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  by  supporting  all  executive  and  legislative 
measures  designed  for  that  purpose.  But  there  were  enough  Peace 
Democrats,  when  these  were  recnforced  by  that  great  body  of  un- 
attached voters  which  is  a  feature  of  American  politics,  to  carry  an 
election,  only  provided  the  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
were  sufficient  to  induce  some  of  them  to  go  to  the  polls  with  inten- 
tion to  rebuke  the  Administration.  Added  to  the  military  disasters 
of  the  year,  the  President's  premonitory  emancipation  proclamation 
of  September  helped  to  inci-ease  and  deepen  the  discontent  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  parts  of  the  country.  From  the  first,  there  had  been 
many  muttered  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  "an 
abolition  war  ;  "  but  it  required  all  of  President  Lincoln's  shrewdness 
of  management  to  hold  in  check  those  of  his  friends  who  were  impa- 
tient for  a  general  edict  of  emancipation,  while  he  should  not  alienate 
the  support  of  those  who  sincerely  dreaded  the  possibility  of  convert- 
ing the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  into  a  crusade  for  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves.  It  was  a  time  of  popular  depression.  Every- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  There  was  imminence  of  a  conscription  for 
the  army ;  the  day  of  deliverance  from  a  state  of  war  had  been  put 
off;  gold,  being  now  a  commodity  for  wild  speculation,  fluctuated  in 
price  as  battles  were  won  or  lust,  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  sympathetically  rose  and  fell ;  the  Nation  was  daily  going  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt;  the  suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  contemplated  with  aversion  ;  and,  although  the 
business  of  the  country  flourished,  its  finances  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed. 

In  this  condition  of  things  the  autumnal  elections  of  1862  came  on, 
and  the  opposition  made  great  gains  throughout  the  loyal  States.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  the  Democrats  chose  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, Horatio  Seymour,  an  honest  but  narrow-minded  anil  bitter 
partisan  who  was  a  good  type  of  the  Peace  Democrat  —  continually 
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protesting  devotion  to  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  demanding  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is;  complain- 
ing that  tiie  war  was  not  properly  conducted,  and  yet  demanding  that 
it  should  stop  where  it  was.  There  were  also  heavy  losses  to  the 
Administration  in  the  elections  for  Congressmen  held  in  the  great 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  although  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  give  the  Peace  Democrats  that  working  majority 
for  -which  they  had  fondly  hoped,  and  which  they  now  confidently 
looked  to  secure  when  the  next  elections  should  come  on,  unless  the 
war  should  end  before  two  years  should  pass. 

The  position  of  the  President  at  this  time  was  most  difficult.  The 
men  who  had  urged  that  his  political  policy  was  too  conservative  and 
moderate,  i-eproached  him  with  having  brought  these  disasters  on  the 
country  and  on  his  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  were  ready  to  revile  him  for  having  so  far 
yielded  to  the  clamors  of  the  radicals  as  to  put  forth  the  warning  con- 
tained in  his  September  proclamation  of  emancipation.  From  real 
and  counterfeit  loyalists  alike  came  two  demands  impossible  of  con- 
sideration together  :  jieace  at  any  price,  and  a  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war.     Hut,  although   there  were  never  wanting  in  the 
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Cono-res.s  of  tlie  United  States  and  in  that  of  the  Confederacy  men  to 
oft'er  resolulioii.s  looking  to  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Nation 
and  the  insiu'gents,  all  such  movements  were  significantly  abortive. 
There  was  mucli  talk  of  peace;  but  no  authority  on  either  side  of  the 
line  dared  to  consider  peace  proposititions  with  seriousness.  Both 
sides  were  determined  that  a  peace  should  come  alone  by  the  force  of 
conquering  arms. 

By  a  curious  combination  of  circumstances,  the  removal  of  JNIcClel- 
Poiitiiai  ef-  1^1^  from  his  command  came  in  to  disturb  the  congratula- 
cie'ihml'''  tions  of  the  Peace  Democrats  over  the  results  of  the  Novem- 
reniovai.  j^g^.  electious  of  that  year.  In  a  letter  of  the  British  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  Lord  Lyons,  written  to  Earl  Russell,  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  about  this  time,  the  writer  said  that  he  found  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  New  York  in  a  state  of  exultation  over  their 
great  victory  ;  they  seemed  to  think,  he  said,  that  this  popular  expres- 
sion at  the  polls  would  warn  the  President,  and  that  he  "  would  seek 
to  terminate  the  war,  not  to  push  it  to  extremity;  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
renounce  the  idea  of  subjugating  or  exterminating  them."  On  the 
following  morning,"  continues  Lord  Lyons,  "intelligence  arrived 
which  dashed  the  rising  hopes  of  the  Conservatives.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  General  McClellan  had  been  dismissed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac."  Lord  Lyons,  commenting  on 
the  effect  of  this  announcement  on  the  Peace  Democrats  of  New 
York,  said  that  it  irritated  them  very  much  ;  but  their  irritation  was 
"  mixed  with  consternation  and  despondency."  It  is  significant  that 
the  British  Minister  found  that  the  subject  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  New  York  Democrats  was  mediation  ;  they  thought  this  must 
come  at  last,  but  they  were  afraid  that  it  would  come  too  soon;  and 
they  said,  "  It  would  be  essential  to  the  success  of  an}'  proposal  from 
abroad  that  it  shoulil  be  deferred  until  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Government  should  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  party."  These 
ingenious  gentlemen  drended  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
a  proposition  of  foreign  mediation  in  the  internecine  quarrel  in  the 
United  States.  Unless  the  Peace  Democrats  were  in  power,  such  a 
proposition  woidd  revive  the  flagging  war  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  policy  of  President  Lincoln  excited  the  contempt  of  at  least 
Secretary  "^"^  member  of  his  cabinet  —  Secretary  Chase  ;  and  a  cabi- 
MoiTanV^'  "6*  crisis  was  added  to  the  burdens  Avhicli  that  good  man 
opmious.  j^j^jj  (.Q  \yQ^^.  dufing  this  trying  year  of  his  administration  of 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Chase  fairly  represented  the  more  advanced,  or 
radical,  wing  of  the  party  that  elected  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  himself 
been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  which  was  given  to  Lincoln  ;  and 
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be  naturally  thought  that  choice  was  a  great  blunder.  His  presidential 
ambitions  were  not  laid  aside  when  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  his 
successful  competitor.  His  piivate  correspondence  was  burdened 
with  complaints  and  criticisms  of  the  President's  course ;  and  if  he 
had  been  engaged  in  disseuiinating  information  and  opinions  that 
would  undermine  confidence  in  the  President,  he  could  not  have  pur- 
sued a  different  course  than  he  did.  To  one  he  wrote  thus  of  the 
President :  "  He  has  already  separated  himself  from  the  great  body  of 
the  party  which  elected  him ;  distrusts  most  those  who  represent  its 
spirit,  and  waits  —  for  what  ?  "  In  his  own  diary  he  records  a  conver- 
sation whicli  he  held  with  an  officer  of  the  Government,  whom  he  met 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  whom  he  put  the  amazing  inquiry,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  the  President?  "  as  if  it  were  decorous  for  a  minister 
to  discuss  with  a  stranger  the  qualifications  of  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  when  this  visitor,  whom  the  Secretary  describes  as  "  well- 
read  and  extremely  intelligent,"  declared  the  President  to  be  "a  man 
irresolute,  but  of  honest  intentions ;  born  a  poor  white  in  a  slave 
State,  and  of  course  among  aristocrats,"  "  without  the  large  mind 
necessary  to  grasp  great  questions,"  and  "  ready  to  lean  too  much 
on  others,"  the  Secretary  was  evidently  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
honest  gentleman's  opinion  tliat  he  set  it  down  in  his  diary  as  if  it 
coincided  with  his  own. 

While  Mr.  Chase  was  the  type  and  representative  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  so-called  radical  members  of  the  Republican 

i  '■  Attitude  of 

party,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  popularly  regarded  as  secretary 
representing  the  conservative  element.  He  was  charged 
with  being  the  clog  on  the  wheel  of  progress,  the  evil  counsellor  of 
the  President  when  a  policy  of  delay  or  retardation  was  determined 
upon.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chase  himself  put  the  popular  belief  into  phrase 
when  he  said  to  one  of  Mr.  Seward's  own  friends  that  "he  resisted 
too  persistently  decided  measures,  and  that  his  influence  encouraged 
the  irresolution  and  inaction  of  the  President  in  respect  to  men  and 
measures."  Seward  was  popularly  credited  with  holding  JMcClellan 
in  such  warm  friendship  that  he  had  kept  that  general  in  command 
long  after  he  had  proved  that  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  win  battles 
for  the  National  cause.  To  such  a  height  did  this  feeling  of  distrust 
and  animosity  work  itself,  during  the  dark  days  at  the  end  of  1862, 
that  a  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  actually  voted  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  requested  to  dismiss  Mr.  Seward  from  his  cabinet.  Before 
serving  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  this  demand,  however,  the  Senators  had  the 
good  sense  to  modify  tlieir  resolution,  which,  although  it  did  not 
specify  by  name  the  object  of  the  Senators'  distrust,  was  sufficiently 
explicit  for  its  purpose  —  the  warning  of  the  Secretary  of  State  out  of 
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the  cabinet.  The  Secretary,  getting  wind  of  this  proceeding,  lianded 
to  the  President  his  resignation,  which  was  held  in  abeyance.  The 
Senators,  having  called  in  committee  upon  the  President,  presented 
their  grievances  against  j\lr.  Seward,  and  the  President  held  with 
them  a  frank  and  free  conference  which  resulted  in  nothing  further 
than  an  adjournment  for  an  hour  later  in  the  day. 

At  this  adjourned  meeting  the  Senators  were  surprised  to  find  the 
cabinet  (Mr.  Seward  alone  excepted)  present,  and  the  cabinet  officers 
were  equally  taken  aback  to  find  the  Senators  brought  into  the  coun- 
cil. In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
naturally  took  the  part  of  their  absent  colleague,  although  Secretaiy 
Chase,  who  had  so  often  criticised  Secretary  Seward  after  the  manner 
now  taken  by  the  Senators,  was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
He  could  not  well  side  with  these  critics;  and  yet  to  some  of  them  he 
had  uttered  the  same  complaints  which  they  now  preferred.  The  news 
of  the  cabinet  crisis  spread  rapidly  over  the  country,  exciting  the  vague 
hopes  of  confirmed  opponents  of  the  war,  and  still  further  dejDressing 
the  spirits  of  tliose  who  were  devoted  to  the  Administration  as  the 
only  hope  for  a  rational  and  honorable  conclusion  of  that  war.  The 
ardent  friends  of  McClellan,  of  whom  there  were  many  who  believed 
his  the  only  name  to  conjure  with,  saw  in  this  distressing  complication 
an  occasion  for  his  immediate  return  to  supreme  military  command. 
They  even  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  their  idol  would  not 
accept  the  command  that  would  now  certainly  be  offered  him  unless  it 
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were  absolute  ami  supreme.  To  add  to  the  perplexity,  Mr.  Chase, 
doubtless  feelinij;  with  keenness  the  embarrassment  of  his  position, 
tendered  iiis  resignation,  or,  lie  took  it  to  the  President  in  a  written 
form,  and  the  President,  anticipating  his  action,  took  it  fi'om  his 
hand.  The  way  was  now  clear.  The  President  vvi'ote  an  identical 
note  to  the  two  Secretaries  in  which  he  said  that  after  a  most  anxious 
consideration  of  the  case,  his  deliberate  judgment  was  that  the  public 
interests  did  not  admit  of  his  accepting  their  resignations.  He 
requested  them  to  resume  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Mr. 
Seward  promptly  responded  that  he  had  resumed  the  functions  which 
he  had  put  aside;  and  Mr.  Chase,  after  some  delay,  withdrew  his 
resignation.  The  crisis  was  over.  The  frank  discussion  between  the 
President,  his  cabinet  officers,  and  the  committee  of  protesting  Sena- 
tors, had  so  cleared  the  air  that  further  misunderstandings  seemed 
impossible.  The  "prairie  lawyer,"  whose  diplomacy  was  so  con- 
temptuously regarded  by  some  of  the  members  of  his  own  party,  had 
met  this  most  serious  of  all  the  complications  which  he  encountered  in 
his  Administration  and  had  solved  it  with  matchless  shrewdness  and 
courage. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  year,  by  signing  the  bill  to  admit  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  to  the  Union,  the  President  gave  vitality 

,  .  J  ....  -    .  .Admission 

to  an  important  measure  which,  in  some  of  its  parts,  was  of  west 
without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposition  to  consummate  the  dismemberment  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion created  much  feeling  in  the  loyal  States  where  sentimental 
considerations  still  had  some  force ;  and  it  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
insurgents,  who  had  failed  to  secure  for  their  inchoate  republic  the 
nineteen  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  generally  known  as 
West  Virginia,.  The  people  of  those  counties  inherited  from  their 
fathers  the  sectional  disputes  which  had  alienated  the  citizens  of  the 
western  part  of  Virginia  from  those  of  the  eastern  part  for  more  than 
forty  years.  The  antagonism  between  the  two  sections  dated  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  things.  The  West  Virginians,  although  they 
outnumbered  those  of  the  eastern  section,  were  politically  overpow- 
ered by  the  more  aristocratic  office-holding  class  in  the  region  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  There  were  few  slaves  in  West 
Virginia:  the  slave-owners  of  Eastern  Virginia,  on  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation permitted  under  the  laws,  exercised  a  preponderating  polit- 
ical influence  in  the  State;  the  non-slaveholders  were  in  apolitical 
minority.  Naturally,  when  it  was  proposed  that  a  confederacy  whose 
corner-stone  was  to  be  slavery  should  be  established,  the  people  of  the 
western  counties  of  the  State  were  bitterly  opposed  to  taking  Virginia 
into  the  new  confederacy.    They  voted  against  the  ordinance  of  scces- 
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sion  ;  and  when  that  device  had  been  forced  upon  tlie  State  by  the 
plotters  in  Richmond,  they  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  their  earliest 
opportunity  to  set  up  a  State  government  of  their  own. 

They  found  that  opportunity  in  the  formal  secession  of  the  old 
State  government  and  the  abdication  of  their  offices  by  the  men  who 
had  been  the  United  States  Senators  of  Virginia.  When  the  mayor 
of  the  chief  city  of  West  Vii'ginia  was  ordered  by  Governor  Letcher 
to  seize  the  Government  property  in  Wiieeling  "in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Virginia,"  that  worthy  gentleman  replied :  "  I 
have  seized  upon  the  custom-house,  the  ijost-ofiice  and  all  public 
buildings  and  documents,  in  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  tiie  United  States,  whose  property  they  are."  '  The  authority  of 
the  "sovereign  State  of  Virginia"  was  defied,  now  that  that  State,  by 
an  act  of  so-called  secession,  dt^'hued  itself  to  be  outside  the  Federal 
Union.  A  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Wheeling,  and,  assuming 
that  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  no  longer 
had  any  government,  proceeded  to  erect  such  a  government.  Under 
this  "restored  government,"  a  Legislature  was  chosen  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  provided.  United  States  Senators  were  elected 
in  due  form  and  were  admitted  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Francis  H.  Peir- 
point  was  elected  Governor,  and  all  the  forms  of  law  were  duly 
complied  with.  The  Federal  Constitution  requires  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  division  of  a  State,  or  to  the  joining  thereto  of  any 
territory  of  another  State,  that  the  act  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  people  at  the  ballot- 
box  ;  accordingly  the  Legislature  framed  and  adopted  an  ordinance 
dividing  the  State  and  providing  for  the  submission  of  that  instiument 
to  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  people  by  an  enormous  majority, 
approved  the  act  of  division  and  at  the  same  time  chose  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention.  That  body  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
new  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  people,  the 
vote  being  18,862  in  its  favor,  with  only  514  votes  cast  against  it. 
These  last  proceedings  took  place  in  April,  18G2,  so  that  in  the  midst 
of  war,  AVest  Virginia  was  prepared  for  an  entrance  into  the  Federal 
pinion  with  the  same  punctilious  observance  of  constitutional  forms 
that  would  have  been  required  in  a  time  of  peace. 

By  those  who  maintained  the  habitual  attitude  of  opposition  to 
everything  that  savored  of  sincere  devotion  to  the  Union  or  of  hostility 
to  the  insurgents'  cause,  these  doings  were  denounced  as  revolutionary  ; 
the  enemies  of  the  Administration  stigmatized  as  hypocritical  the 
course  of  the  President  and  the  Executive  departments,  who,  while 
denying  the  right  of  secession  in   States,  had  recognized  that  right  in 

1  Loyal  ]]'cst  Mriiinia,  Theodore  F.  Lang. 
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The  Sanitary  Commission  Lodge  at  Alexandria. 
Drawn  hy  Victor  S.  Perard  from  a  photograph  made  in  July,  1864. 

the  fragment  of  a  State  when  the  people  of  that  fragment  knocked  at 
the  door  of  "  the  okl  Union  "  for  admission.  The  argument  on  the 
other  side  was  that  the  political  body  which  had  initiated  and  verified 
these  proceedings  was  indubitably  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  was 
argued  that  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  had 
returned  to  tlie  people  at  large  for  their  exercise.  The  restored  gov- 
ernment represented  by  the  Legislature  assembled  in  Wheeling  was, 
by  express  consent  of  the  United  States,  invested  with  all  tlie  rights 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  charged  with  all  the  powers  and  digni- 
ties of  that  State.  It  was  upon  this  theory  that  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  was  finally  admitted  by  the  act  of  Congress,  which  was 
signed  by  the  President,  December  31st,  1862.  The  house  divided 
against  itself  had  ceased  to  stand  in  Old  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   THIRD   YEAR   OF   THE   WAR. 

The  Final  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. —  Hooker  reorganizes  the  Army  of 
THE  Potomac.  —  He  crosses  the  Rappahannock.  —  The  Battle  of  Chancel- 
LORSviLLE.  —  A  Federal  Defeat.  —  Meade  is  Command  of  the  Akmy.  —  The 
Confederates  take  the  Offensive.  —  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  —  The  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  —  Defeat  and  Flight  of  the  Confederate  Army. — 
Grant's  Operations  around  Vicksburg.  —  The  Long  Siege.  —  Vicksbl'rg  sur- 
renders.—  Fall  of  Port  Hudson  and  Opening  of  the  Mississippi. — A  National 
Thanksgiving  proclaimed.  —  Draft  Riots  in  New  York.  —  Suspension  of  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

On  the  first  day  of  Jiinuaiy,  1863,  President  Lincoln  issued  Lis 
The  final  ^'i"''  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  This  immortal  docu- 
Emancipa-  n^eiit  wus  prepared  in  consonance  with  the  previous  announce- 
ciamation.  i;tient  made  September  22d,  1862,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  The  matter  of  issuing  it  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
President  alone ;  with  his  usual  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others  in 
minor  details,  lie  submitted  the  document  to  his  cabinet  before  pro- 
mulgating it  to  the  people ;  he  accepted  suggestions  as  to  the  verbal 
construction  of  the  edict ;  the  act  was  his  own.  Reciting  the  warning 
contained  in  the  Proclamation  of  September  22d,  the  President 
asserted  his  authority  in  tlie  premises  in  the  following  words : 
"Now,  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me 
vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  LTnited 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure 
for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  tliis  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  liundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my 
purpose  so  to  do  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hun- 
dred days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned  [September  22,  1862], 
order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 
the  people  thereof  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the 
LTnited  States,  the  following,  to  wit:"  with  that  precision  of  detail 
which  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln,  he  proceeded  to  specify  the 
States  in  which  rebellion  then  existed  and  he  specifically  mentioned 
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those  parts  of  States  (sundry 
parishes  in  Louisiana,  counties 
in  Virginia,  and  tlie  entire  ter- 
ritory now  known  as  West  Vir- 
ginia), whicli  were  exempted 
from  tlie  operation  of  tlie  edict 
now  issued.  He  had  founded 
his  right  to  proclaim  liberty  and 
freedom  to  the  slave  upon  the 
war  powers  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  The 
Proclamation  of  September, 
1862,  was  a  military  measure, 
pure  and  simj)le;  it  had  no  jus- 
tification on  any  other  ground. 
The  exemptions  noted  in  the 
final  Proclamation  were  made 
to  applj'  to  such  parts  of  States 
as  were  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  and  therefore  were 
exempt  from  tiie  law  of  military  necessity  whicli  did  exist  elsewhere. 
He  argued  that  if  he  could  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  save  on  the  ground  of  military  neces- 
sity, he  could  interfere  with  it  in  anyone  of  the  States  in  which  rebel- 
lion did  not  exist,  and  indeed  "  change  any  law  in  any  State." 

Having  specified  the  States  and  parts  of  States  in  which  armed 
rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  still  i.inroin-s 
existed,  he  thus  proclaimed  freedom  from  slavery  :  "  And  by  >'''''«""»• 
virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and 
declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States, 
and  parts  of  States,  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be  free ;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Ignited  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  autliorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  nniintain  the  freedom 
of  said  persons."  The  Proclamation  enjoined  abstinence  from  vio- 
lence upon  the  freed  persons,  and  further  declared  they  would  be 
received  into  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  United  States  as 
far  as  they  might  be  found  suitable.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  citizen 
of  Kentucky,!  more  than  a  year  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Proc- 
lamation, Lincoln  admirably  summarized  the  history  of  events  pre- 
ceding and  apparently  leading  up  to  the  final  step.  He  argued  that 
his  first  duty,  under  his  oath  of  office,  was  to  save  the  country ;  the 
Nation,  he  said,  was  the  first  care  of  the  President.     "  Was  it  pos- 

1  A.  G.  Hodges,  April  4,  1864. 
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sible,"  he  asked,  "  to  lose  the  Nation  and  yet  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be  protected,  yet  often  a 
limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life ;  but  a  life  is  never  wisely 
given  to  save  a  limb."  He  added  :  "■  When,  early  in  the  war.  General 
Fremont  attempted  military  emanciiJation,  I  forbade  it,  because  I  did 
not  think  it  then  an  indispensable  necessity.  When,  a  little  later. 
General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested  the  arming  of 
the  blacks,  I  objected  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an  indispensable 
necessity.  When  still  later.  General  Hunter  attempted  military 
emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 
indispensable  necessity  had  come.  When  in  March  and  May  and 
July,  1862, 1  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  border  States 
to  favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come 
unless  averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and 
I  was,  in  my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surren- 
dering the  Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  a  strong 
hand  upon  the  colored  element.      I  chose  the  latter." 

Up  to  this  time,  the  armies  of  the  Nation  had   been  recruited  by 
volunteers,  most    of    whom    came    from    patriotic    motives, 

Bountiea.  pi  i  ti-ii 

although  some  ot  those  who  enlisted  in  the  later  days  were 
stimulated  by  offers  of  bounties  offered  by  their  respective  States. 
This  latter  class  of  recruits  were  regarded  with  good-natured  contempt 
by  the  older  soldiers.  Some  of  them,  having  secured  handsome  sums 
(which  sometimes  exceeded  |>300)  paid  on  condition  of  their  enlist- 
ment for  a  term  of  years,  evaded  their  duty  by  shirking  in  the  ranks 
or  by  running  away  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  They  were 
stigmatized  as  "  bounty-jumpers,"'  and  the  very  jihrase  "  bounty  men" 
was  a  term  of  reproach  when  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  the 
army.  Some  of  these  were  introduced  to  the  stern  realities  of  war  in 
the  Sixth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  theii'  wounded  were  brought 
back  through  the  ranks  of  the  old  volunteers,  the  latter  would  cry 
out,  derisively,  "  Take  good  care  of  those  men ;  they  have  cost  the 
Government  a  great  deal  of  monev."  ^ 

In  January,  1863,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  authorize 
Colored  ^^^^  President  to  eoroU  into  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
troops.  United  States  such  number  of  colored  persons  as  he  might 

deem  useful  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  their  term  of  enlistment  not  to 
exceed  five  years.  But  as  this  authority  was  already  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  President,  the  measure  was  not  jDressed  after  it  had  passed  one 
branch  of  Congress.     A  far  more  important  bill  was  that  introduced 

1  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  in  Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
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in  the  Senate,  early  in  the  year,  providing  for  the  enrolment  of  the 
National  forces.  This  bill,  which  became  a  law,  Maich  3cl,  1863, 
provided  that  all  able-bodied  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intention.s  to  become  sucii, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  should  lie  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty  at  the  call  of  the  President.  Certain  exemptions  from 
military  duty  were  made  under  the  law ;    these  applied   to  certain 

persons  already  in 
the  public  service 
and  to  those  whose 
parents  or  children 
were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  their 
lalior. 

Drafted  jDersons 
were  allowed  to 
furnish  an  accepta- 
ble substitute  for 
military  duty ;  or 
they  might  secure 
I'xetnption  for  all 
liability  to  draft 
on  the  payment  of 
*300.  On  this 
model  of  a  con- 
scription law  all 
further  acts  were 
constructed.  At 
last,  then,  the  much  dreaded  draft  was  to  be  ordered. 

The  whole  country  was  divided  into  enrolment  districts,  in  each  of 
which  a  board  to  supervise  the  enrolling  and  the  drafting  of  persons 
liable  to  military  duty  was  appointed.  Persons  drafted  and  failing 
to  report  for  duty  were  treated  as  deserters.  A  considerable  force  of 
provost-marshals  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  law; 
and  all  the  machinery  of  the  conscription  act,  as  it  was  called,  was 
set  in  motion  in  time  to  raise  recruits  for  a  term  beginning  July  1st, 
1863,  and  continuing  for  three  years.  Unless  extended  by  further 
action  of  Congress,  the  draft  was  not  to  continue  for  more  than  tAvo 
years  next  succeeding  July  1st,  1863.  The  enactment  of  this  law  was 
bitterly  opposed  in  Congress  by  the  men  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion,  or  who  had  all  along  resisted  every  measure  for  the  support 
of  the  National  Administration  in  its  prosecution  of  plans  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.     Nothino;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
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tion  would  have  made  the  con- 
scription law  palatable  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  was  felt  that  it  was  just 
that  all  who  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion and  shelter  of  the  National 
Government  should  be  made  to 
contribute  to  its  maintenance  ;  in 
no  other  way,  since  voluntarj'  en- 
listments had  begun  to  flag,  could 
the  armies  be  kept  up  to  a  safe 
numerical  standard  :  and,  irk.some 
though  the  draft  might  seem,  its 
burden  was  accepted  with  the  same 
grim  cheerfulness  with  which  other 
burdens  had  been  taken  up  before 
this    became    necessary.       In  the 

course  of  time,  the  draft  with  its  undesiiable  features  was  made  use 
of  by  the  opponents  of  the  war  to  break  down  popular  support  of  the 
National  Administration  and  to  incite  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States. 

During  the  winter  of  1862-6-3,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  that 
of  the  Confederates  under  Lee  rested  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock. They  needed  rest  and  reorganization  after  tlie  exhausting 
campaign  which  terminated  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  under 
The  Arm  of  Burusidc.  The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
i'^tiuTSer  considered  almost  impregnable;  it  was  among  the  rolling 
of  1862-63.  g^])jj  irregular  hills  of  Stafford,  with  its  line  of  supplies  in 
the  rear  and  resting  on  Aquia  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Potomac 
river,  entirely  safe  and  expeditious  of  movement.  The  army  was 
found  in  a  demoralized  condition  when  Hooker  took  command; 
desertions,  he  said,  were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  a 
day;  absentees  from  their  commands  were  numerous,  the  number 
reaching  as  high  as  80,000  privates  and  3,000  officers.  Party  feeling 
among  the  officers  had  to  some  extent  manifested  itself  with  sentiments 
which  were  disloyal  to  the  Government,  if  not  downright  treason. 
Homesickness  among  the  troops,  the  result  of  defeat,  inaction,  and  pri- 
vations in  camp,  had  increased  discontent  and  promoted  desertions. 
Hooker  wf\s  always  noted  for  his  thoughtful  kindness  for  his  men,  and 
by  a  judicious  system  of  furloughs  for  the  deserving  and  of  punish- 
ments for  the  malcontents,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  army  its 
tone  of  cheerful  courage  and  military  pride.  He  consolidated  into  one 
corps  the  large  cavalry  force  which  had  heretofore  been  scattered  in 
small  detachments  among  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  army.     Its 
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efficiency  was  improved  by  frequent  expeditions  and  skirmishes,  and 
the  entire  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  so  toned  up  and 
inspirited  by  the  end  of  April  that  Hooker  felt  justified  in  proudly 
describing  it  as  "  the  finest  army  on  the  planet." 

Hooker  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  the  class  of  1S37,  served  witli  distinction  in  the  war  with  ee„„ji 
Mexico,  holding  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  staff  of  General  "°"''"- 
Gideon  J.  Pillow;  he  returned  to  civil  life  after  the  Mexican  war  and 
reijntered  the  army  as  brigadici'-general  of  volunteers,  in  1861.  He 
■was  of  a  ho^jeful  and  sanguine  temperament;  his  figure  was  erect  and 
manly,  and  his  military  bearing  was  admirably  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  among  his  troops,  who  regarded  him  with  deep  affection 
and  who  gave  him  the  cognomen  of  "  Fighting  Joe,"  his  dash  and 
his  indomitable  spirit  of  adventure  commending  him  to  the  admira- 
tion of  men  who  dearly  love  a  brilliant  fighter.  General  Hooker  was 
free  of  speech  ;  he  talked  as  brilliantly  as  he  fought;  and  when  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  put  him  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he 
wrote  him  a  remarkable  letter,  dated  January  26th,  1863,  in  which 
the  Commander-in-chief  gave  the  general-in-command  some  paternal 
advice  and  counsel.  It  was  not  such  a  letter  as  a  high  state  function- 
ary might  be  supposed  to  indite  to  a  military  subordinate;  it  was, 
rather,  such  a  missive  as  a  father  might  send  his  son  ;  and  such  a 
letter  Hooker,  with  mingled  feelings  of  mortification  and  pride,  de- 
clared it  to  be. 

"  I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
wrote  the  President.  "  Of  course,  I  have  done  this  upon 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I  think  letter  to 
it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  in  regard 
to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a 
brave  and  skilful  soldier,  which  of  course  I  like.  I  also  believe  you 
do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right.  You 
have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispensa- 
ble, quality.  You  are  ambitious,  which,  within  reasonable  bounds, 
does  good  rather  than  harm ;  but  I  think  that  during  General  Burn- 
side's  command  of  the  army  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition, 
and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you  did  a  great 
wrong  to  the  country,  and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  honorable 
bi-other  officer.  I  have  heard,  in  .such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your 
recently  saying  that  both  the  army  and  the  Government  needed  a 
dictator.  Of  course,  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can 
set  up  dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I 
will  risk  the  dictatorship.     The  Government  will  su|iport  you  to  the 
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utmost  of  its  ability,  whicli  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done 
and  will  do  for  all  commanders.  I  much  fear  that  the  spirit,  which 
you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of  criticising  their  commander 
and  withholding  confidence  from  him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I 
shall  assist  you,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  put  it  down.  Neither  you  nor 
Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  an  army 
while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And  now  beware  of  rashness. 
Beware  of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  for- 
ward and  give  us  victories." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  President,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his 
youngest  boy,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  and  two  intimate  personal 
headquar-'      frieuds,  made  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  being 
'""'  understood  that  a  movement  of  some  kind  was  then  about 

to  be  made.  He  spent  six  days  at  the  headquarters  of  General 
Hooker,  reviewing  the  several  army  corps  and  visiting  the  hospitals. 
On  the  morning  of  his  leaving  the  army  on  his  return,  he  said  to 
General  Hooker  and  General  Couch  (then  Hooker's  second  in  com- 
mand), "  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  two  gentlemen,  in  your  next 
flght — put  in  all  your  men." 

There  is  not  a  conclusive  agreement  among  military  authorities  in 
any  statement  of  the  numbers  engaged  on  hoth  sides  during  the  cam- 
paign which  began  immediately  after  this  date  and  terminated  with 
the  Federal  defeat  at  Chancellorsville.  In  round  numbers,  it  is  usually 
estimated  that  Hooker  Iiad  130,000  men  of  all  arms  in  the  service ;  and 
that  Lee's  force  amounted  to  about  00,000.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
accomplished  and  careful  historian,  who  was  a  division  commander  in 
this  campaign,!  gays  that  Hooker  had  under  him  124,500  men  of  all 
arms,  11,500  of  whom  were  cavalry.  The  figures  first  named  here 
are  from  the  official  records  ;  and  the  official  authority  of  the  Con- 
federates puts  their  total  at  60,000. 

Hooker's  plan   of  campaign  was  bold  and  simple :  it  had  all   the 

1  General  Abncr  Doubk'day.  In  his  ChancetlnisviUe  and  Getti/shi(rri  he  says:  "Napoleon 
says  100,000  men  on  the  rolls  are  only  equivalent  to  about  30,000  muskets  in  action.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Hooker  had  over  113,000  men  tor  actual  combat.  Lieutenant-colonel  W.  T. 
Forbes,  xVssistant  Adjutant-general,  who  has  had  access  to  the  records,  after  a  careful  esti- 
mate, places  the  number  as  follows:  First  Corps,  16.000;  Second  Corps,  16,000;  Third 
Corps,  18,000;  Fifth  Corps,  15,000;  Sixth  Corps,  22,000;  Eleventh  Corps,  15,000  ;  Twelfth 
Corps,  11,000;  total  infantry  and  artillery,  113,000;  Pleasanton  cavalry,  1,500;  total  effec- 
tive force,  114,500.  He  estimates  Lee's  .army  at  62,000,  which  the  Confederate  authorities, 
Hotchkiss  and  Allan,  place  as  follows :  Anderson's  and  McLaw's  divisions  of  Longstreet's 
Corps,  17,000;  .lackson's  Corps,  33,500  ;  Stuart's  cavalry,  2,700;  artillery,  5,000;  add  4,000 
on  engineer,  hospital  duty,  etc."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  smallness  of  the  cavalry  force 
in  the  preceding  estimate  of  the  total  effective  Federal  force  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Stone- 
man,  in  command  of  the  new  cavalry  cori)s,  had  been  detached  for  other  duty  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 
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•    Sedgwick's  Reconnaissance  on  May  4,    1863.      Artillery  going  into  action  on  the   south  bank  of 

the  Rappahannock. 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Hansom  from  a  photograph, 

elements  of  practicability.  Above  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  were  two 
fords,  both  of  them  below  the  point  at  whicli  the  Rapidan  hoo^„'8 
enters  the  Rappahannock ;  tliese  were  Banks's  Ford,  about  '''"'"• 
six  miles  up  the  stream,  and  the  United  States  Ford,  about  seven 
miles  still  further  up.  The  Confedei-ates  had  not  tlioiight  it  worth 
while  to  fortify  the  fords  above  the  junction  of  the  two  streams;  but 
the  two  below  the  entrance  of  the  Rapidan  were  very  strongly  de- 
fended. As  the  Confederates  had  supposed  that  no  force  would 
attempt  to  cross  two  streams  above  the  point  of  their  juncture,  they 
had  left  their  fording  places  undefended ;  it  was  here  that  Hooker's 
crossing  was  to  be  made.  Once  across  the  Rappahannock,  his  move- 
ment down  stream  on  the  riglit  bank  would  necessarily  uncover  the 
two  lower  fords,  and  make  them  available  for  future  operations. 

It  was  determined  to  make  a  pretence  of  crossing  with  three  corps 
under  Sedgwick  below  Fredericksburg,  while  the  remaining  four 
corps  under  Slocum  should  make  a  detour,  and  cross  the  river  at  the 
fords  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rapidan.  Tiiis  force  was  then  to  march 
down  the  river  on  its  right  bank,  open  the  United  States  and  Banks's 
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fords,  reunite  the  two  wings  of  the  urniy  (the  reserve  force  then  being 
able  to  take  the  shorter  route  bj'  the  lower  fords),  and  then  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy  in  the  open  country  near  Banks's  Ford,  taking 
the  Confederate  position  at  Fredericksburg  in  reverse ;  Lee's  army 
still  occupied  the  heights  above  the  city  in  a  long  thin  line.  A  part 
of  the  left  wing  was  to  be  left  in  camp  opposite  Fredericksburg,  in 
full  view  from  the  Confederate  position,  to  confuse  still  further  the 
enemy.  To  aid  in  the  attempt  to  crush  Lee's  army.  General  Stone- 
man,  with  10,000  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  upper  fords  of  the 
Rappahannock,  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  general  movement,  and 
effectually  destroy  Lee's  communications  with  Richmond,  which  was 
about  fifty-five  miles  distant,  cutting  off  his  supplies,  his  means  for 
obtaining  reijnforcements,  and  his  line  of  retreat.  If  the  work  of  the 
cavahy  were  effectively  performed,  l^ee's  army  would  soon  be  out  of 
provisions  and  be  forced  to  retreat,  even  if  the  expected  battle  should 
not  send  him  flying,  as  Hooker  hoped  that  it  would.  The  Sixth  Corps, 
under  Couch,  and  the  First,  under  Reynolds,  were  not  only  to  threaten 
Lee  in  front  from  Fredericksburg,  but  were  to  attack  in  that  direc- 
tion, with  the  Third  Corps,  under  Sickles,  held  in  reserve. 

Great  things  were  expected  of  the  cavalry  ;  it  was  a  large  body, 
more  than  10,000  strong,  well  mounted  and  full  of  fight,  with  almost 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  opposition  before  it.  Hooker's  injunc- 
tion to  Stonenian  was,  "Let  your  watchword  be  fight,  and  let  all  your 
orders  be  figlit,  fight,  fight."  Heavy  rains  detained  this  corps  from 
the  13th  of  April  until  the  27th.  The  ravines  were  full  of  streams, 
and  the  fords  were  impassable.  Hooker  was  all  impatience.  The 
time  of  enlistment  for  many  of  his  men  was  about  to  expire ;  16,472 
officers  and  men  of  the  recruits  on  the  two-years'  list  were  to  be  mus- 
tered out  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June;  and 
added  to  these  were  so  large  a  number  of  the  nine-months'  men, 
enlisted  during  the  months  next  after  the  defeats  of  McClellan  and 
Pope,  that  the  total  sum  of  losses  by  the  expiration  of  terms  of  ser- 
vice about  this  date  was  11,097  men.  Hooker  chafed  at  this  pros- 
pect, and,  after  waiting  for  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  he  hurried 
off  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  together  on  the  27th.  Various 
causes  operated  to  baffle  the  plans  arranged  for  the  cavalry,  and  thia 
force  cut  no  figure  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  armies. 

Chancellorsville  is  not  a  village,  nor  even  a  collection  of  houses.  It 
Chancel-  ^^  a  large  solitary  house  in  the  midst  of  an  open  clearing 
lorsviUe.  inf^(jg  J,,  (-j^g  ^yoods  and  thickets  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Wilderness.  Here  was  the  point,  the  converging  of  a 
system  of  country  roads,  that  Hooker  had  judiciously  selected  for  his 
headquarters  around  which  his  army  was  to  be  concentrated.    Beyond, 
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in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  was  the  open  country  into  which 
Lee  must  advance  and  accept  battle.  If  he  declined  this,  he  would 
have  his  right  turned  by  the  corps  then  in  front  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  Hooker's  main  army  would  fall  upon  his  rear  from  ( 'liancellors- 
ville.  If  he  fell  back  upon  Richmond,  he  exposed  his  flank,  and 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces. 

All  went  well  for  the  Federal  army.  The  cavalry  corps  having 
departed  on  its  errand  of  destruction,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Corps  (Howard's  and  Slocum's),  marched  for  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rapidan,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Fredericksburg,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Fifth  Corps 
(Meade's),  as  previously  ordered,  and  the  passage  across  the  river 
was  made  on  the  night  of  the  28th  without  opposition.  Next  day, 
the  passage  of  the  Rapidan  was  effected  readily,  and  the  three 
corps  marched  down  the  stream,  arriving  at  Chancellorsville  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th.  This  advance  uncovered  th.e  United  States 
Ford,  behind  which  Couch  was  waiting  with  his  corps,  the  Second, 
and  those  troops  were  marched  across  a  pontoon  bridge,  then  thrown 
athwart  the  stream.  Meanwhile,  Sedgwick's  corps,  the  Sixth,  on  the 
left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  had  crossed  the  river  on  a  bridge  of 
boats  at  a  jioint  below  Fredericksburg ;  the  First  Corps,  under  Rey- 
nolds, had  followed,  and  the  Third  Corps  (Sickles's),  was  ready  to 
reenforce  either  of  the  two  wings  as  circumstances  might  determine. 
The  movement  had  succeeded  admirably,  even  brilliantly.     From  his 

new  headquarters  at  Chancellors- 
ville, Hooker  issued  to  his  army 
an  order  of  the  day,  in  which  he 
congratulated  his  gallant  officers 
and     men      on      their      success. 


"  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  enemy 
must  flee  shamefully  or  come 
out  of  his  defences  to  accept  bat- 
tle on  our  ground,  where  he  is 
doomed  to  certain  destruction  I  " 
But,  having  by  these  daring 
vet  simple  movements  xhcposi- 
achieved  full  possession  '"'"■ 
of  an  important  strategic  point 
in  the  rear  of  the  army  that  had 
blocked  his  way  to  Richmond, 
Hooker  suddenly  ceased  to  be 
the  "  Fighting  Joe  "  to  whom 
his  army  so   confidently  looked 
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for  a  vigorous  attack.  What  be  called  "  our  ground "'  wns  an  open 
space  half  way  between  Chancellorsville  and  Fredericksburg,  out- 
side of  the  impenetrable  woods  in  which  the  army  was  encamped. 
In  front  of  his  army  the  entrance  to  the  ground  was  favorable,  and 
the  surface  there  was  well  adapted  to  the  manteuvres  of  a  large  force. 
But  the  precious  hours  of  the  evening  and  night  of  the  30th  of  April 
and  the  early  morning  of  the  1st  of  May  were  unaccountably  wasted; 
it  was  not  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  that  Hooker 
started  from  Chancellorsville  with  his  army  to  meet  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  so  confidently  doomed  to  certain  destruction.  Before  that 
time,  Lee  had  started  out  to  meet  him.  Leavina;  Earlv's  division 
reenforced  by  only  one  brigade  to  hold  the  hne  of  works  on  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  Lee  hun-ied  forward  the  rest  of  his  forces 
during  the  evening  and  midnight  of  the  30th,  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  now  learned  that  tiie  principal  attack  was  to  come  — 
Chancellorsville.  Meade's  corps  arrived  on  the  Federal  left  in  full 
view  of  Banks's  Ford;  Slocura,  with  the  Twelfth,  found  no  opposi- 
tion on  the  right ;  and  the  centre,  Sykes's  division,  having  encoun- 
tered the  cavalry  skirmishers  of  the  Confederates,  drove  them  back 
and  established  itself  in  the  position  which  had  been  assigned  to 
it.  So  far,  so  good.  But  instead  of  strongly  supporting  tlie  three 
columns  in  advance,  Hooker  now  sent  orders  for  them  to  fall  back  to 
the  positions  which  they  had  occupied  the  night  before.  Astonished 
at  the  order,  Couch,  who  was  next  in  command  under  Hooker,  and 
Warren,  in  command  of  the  corps  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 
urged  their  chief  to  reconsider  and  recall  an  order  which  could  not 
have  any  other  than  a  demoralizing  effect.  In  vain  ;  Hooker  insisted 
upon  his  order,  and  the  troops,  uneasy  and  confounded,  withdrew  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  instead  of  figliting  him.  On  the  very  place 
which  Hooker  had  chosen  as  "our  ground,"  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville was  already  lost.  The  Confederates  immediately  occupied  the 
positions  tlius  vacated,  taking  possession  of  the  plank  road  across 
which  the  Federal  troops  had  been  lined,  and  establishing  artillery 
on  a  crest  of  ground  running  in  the  direction  of  Hooker's  lines,  from 
which  they  were  able  to  enfilade  tiie  receding  troops  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Desultory  but  generally  resultless  fighting  was  kept 
up  along  the  front  of  the  line  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Third  Corps  fSickles's)  received 
orders  to  cross  and  reenforce  the  force  already  at  Chancellorsville;  and 
on  the  following  morning.  May  2d,  the  First  Corps  (Reynolds's),  was 
ordered  over,  leaving  Sedgwick  alone  below  Fredericksburg  with  his 
own  corps  and  one  division  (Gibbon's),  of  the  Second  Corps;  this 
gave  him  between  26,000  and  27,000  men  for  his  anticipated  attack 
on  the  line  of  works  back  of  the  town. 
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Loosely 
speaking,  it 
may  be  said 
that  the  posi- 
tion of  the 
Army  of  the 
Potomac,  on 
the  morning  of 
the  2d  was 
along  a  cres- 
cent-shaped 
line,  the  left 
resting  on  the 
river  near  the 
United  States 
Ford ;  the  cen- 
tre passing 
around  and  en- 
closing Chan- 
cellorsviileand 
facing  south  ; 
the  right  rest- 
ing "in  the 
air,"  that  is  to 
say,  without 
any  artificial 
or  natural  ob- 
stacle for  its 
support.  How- 
ard, with  his 
Eleventh 
Corps,  now  oc- 
cupied       that 

position,  his  defensive  works  being  wholly  in  his  front;  his  flank  was 
at  the  edge  of  the  dense  growth  of  forest  and  thicket  which  character- 
ized all  of  the  fateful  Wilderness.  It  was  here  that  was  committed  the 
second  error  that  cost  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  dearly.  Lee  had  dis- 
covered the  weak  point  in  Hooker's  line  of  defence  ;  for  Hooker  was 
no  longer  the  fighter  who  was  to  press  the  enemy  to  the  wall ;  he  was 
behind  his  defences. 

Sendinc  '' Stonewall ''  Jackson  with  a  column  of  26,000  men  to 
crush  in  the  Federal  right,  Lee  kept  up  a  furious  and  deceptive  can- 
nonading along  his  own  right  and  centre.     To  move  Jackson's  corps 
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from  Lee"s  right  to  his  left  was  a  haz- 
ardous measure :  it  must  oc- 

The  battle  of  . 

Chancellors-  cuDV  almost  an  entire  day; 

ville. 

but  it  was  accomplished  with 
all  of  Jackson's  skill  and  celerity. 
The  column  started  at  early  dawn ; 
late  in  the  summer  afternoon,  while 
the  unsuspecting  Federal  troops  were 
massed  at  ease  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  they  were  surprised  by  a  rush  of 
deer,  hares,  and  other  wild  things  of 
the  wood,  driven  before  the  advance 
of  Jackson's  men,  and  immediately 
the  whirlwind  burst  upon  them  from 
the  thickets  and  the  forest.  The  few  pickets  that  had  been  thrown 
out  from  the  Eleventh  Corps  came  flying  before  the  foe,  and  Jackson's 
men  fell  upon  the  astonished  troops,  doubling  up  their  lines,  scatter- 
ing them  like  chaff  and  sending  the  demoralized  ranks  backward  in 
dire  and  utter  confusion.     It  was  a  rout,  not  a  retreat. 

The  flanking  movement  of  Jackson  had  not  been  performed  with- 
out being  seen  from  the  Federal  lines.  At  one  point,  the  column 
passed  over  a  hill  in  full  view  of  Birney's  division  of  Sickles's  corps, 
then  stationed  between  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps.  Word  was 
at  once  sent  to  headquarters.  But  Hooker  was  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  movement  was  a  retreat  of  the  Confederate  forces,  or  an 
attempt  to  flank  his  right  wing.  He  inclined  to  the  former  theory ; 
and,  when  he  was  visited  by  Couch,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Lee  is  in  full  retreat  towards  Gordonsville,  and  I  have 
sent  out  Sickles  to  capture  his  artillery."  Couch  says  he  thought 
that  if  this  conception  of  the  situation  was  correct,  it  was  surprising 
that  so  small  a  force  had  been  sent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attack 
on  the  rear  of  Jackson's  corps  accomplished  nothing  beyond  pushing 
him  from  the  line  which  he  had  chosen  to  another  which  was  a  little 
less  desirable.  At  four  o'clock,  when  Jackson  was  forming  his  lines 
for  the  fatal  attack  on  the  Eleventh  Corps,  Hooker  wrote  to  Sedg- 
wick, at  Fredericksburg,  "We  know  the  enemy  is  flying,  trying  to 
save  his  trains.  Two  of  Sickles's  divisions  are  upon  him."  It  is  likely 
that  this  opinion  was  to  some  extent  sliared  by  Hooker's  commanders. 
But  Hooker  had  taken  some  precaution  earlier  in  the  day  to  jirevent 
the  surprise  which  might  overtake  Howard  and  Slocum  on  tlie  right 
of  the  line.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  dav,  he 
had  sent  orders  to  Slocum  and  Howard,  commanding  the  Twelfth  and 
Eleventh  Corps,  directing  them  to  be  prepared  for  a  flank  movement, 
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as  he  "  had  good  reason  to  suppose  " 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  to  the 
right  of  the  line  of  the  army.  How- 
ard says  this  order  never  reached 
him.  At  all  events,  the  surprise  of 
the  Eleventh  Corps  was  so  complete 
that  the  contempt  and  objurgation 
subsequently  poured  upon  the  gallant 
men  comprising  it  was  wholly  unjus- 
tifiable. Unfortunately,  there  had 
been  some  irritation  in  the  ranks  on 
account  of  the  displacement  of  their 
old  commander,  Sigel,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Howard.  This  fact,  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
disaster  of  the  2d  of  May,  was  unfairly  cpioted  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Eleventh,  many  of  whom  were  of  German  origin  and  were  under 
the  command  of  officers  of  their  own  former  nationality. 

Two  brigades  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  succeeded  in  rallying  and 
effecting  a  change  of  front;  they  fought  well  and  maintained  Keenan's 
their  line  until,  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  they  were  ''■'"''e''- 
forced  back  upon  the  Twelfth  Corps.  The  remainder  of  their  men 
went  on,  a  hopeless  rabble  rout,  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsville 
and  the  Rappahannock.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Hooker  hurried 
up  and,  finding  his  old  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  now  couunanded 
by  Birney,  back  of  the  road  along  which  the  enemy  was  sweeping  like 
a  whirlwind,  he  ordered  it  forward  with  a  bayonet  charge.  Supported 
by  Hay's  brigade  of  the  Second  Corps,  this  division  marched  steadily 
forward,  ploughing  its  way  through  the  tumultuous  crowds  of  fugi- 
tives and  striking  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  obliquely  on  the 
left  and  front.  Artillery  from  the  Twelfth  Corps  supported  this 
movement,  and  Jackson's  column  was  forced  into  the  woods  in  front 
of  the  intrenchments  abandoned  by  the  Eleventh  Corps.  For  an 
instant,  the  onset  was  checked ;  but  on  low  ground,  in  full  view  of  the 
Confederates,  and  in  front  of  the  woods,  were  the  guns  of  a  division 
of  the  Third  Corps,  left  without  protection.  To  seize  these  pieces 
and  turn  them  upon  the  Federal  troo]is  would  be  the  work  of  a 
moment  for  the  Confederates.  At  that  critical  juncture.  General 
Pleasanton,  returning  from  the  front  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  employ  advantageously  in  the  maze 
of  underbrush  and  wood,  arrived  on  the  scene.  To  seize  the  guns  and 
put  them  in  position  would  require  a  few  minutes;  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  enemy  would  be  upon  him.     To  hold  in  check   the  Confed- 
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Camp  and  Town  of  Gettysburg. 
Draicn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 

erates  long  enough  to  save  tlie  guns,  Pleasanton  asked  Major  Keenan, 
of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  charge  into  the  woods  and 
hold  the  enemy  in  check.  It  was  almost  certain  death.  With  a 
smile  on  his  face,  as  one  should  say,  "  It  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's 
country,"  Keenan  and  his  brave  five  hundred  rode  into  the  woods, 
Keenan  at  the  head.  The  furious  charge  checked  the  elated  enemy 
for  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  guns  were  put  into  position;  other 
pieces  were  brought  up,  and  when  the  decimated  ranks  of  the  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  rode  back,  their  heroic  commander  dead  on  the  field, 
Pleasanton  had  twenty-two  guns  loaded  with  double  canister  ready  to 
fire.  Soon  the  woods  were  alive  with  masses  of  Confederates  who 
advanced  with  fierce  yells.  The  twenty-two  guns  spoke  with  one  ter- 
rific voice ;  then  there  was  a  deep  silence,  and  wlien  the  smoke  of  the 
cannon  was  swept  aside  by  the  evening  breeze  not  a  living  man  was  to 
be  seen.  The  victors  had  melted  as  it  were  into  the  ground  ;  the  fight 
was  done;  at  this  point  ended  Stonewall  Jackson's  magnificent  attack; 
and  with  it  was  ended  his  career. 

There  was  a  nocturnal  combat.  On  both  sides  of  the  line  there 
was  great  confusion  ;  in  the  darkness  men  surrendered  to  their  own 
comrades,  and  many  played  at  cross-purposes  before  they  realized 
where  they  were.     Emboldened   by  his  day's  success,  Jackson  con- 
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ceived  the  plan  of  cutting  in  between  the  rear  of  the  Federals  and  the 
United  States  Ford,  on  the  following  day.     Having  made  a  g^^^^^^.^^.^^^ 
new  disiiosition  of  some  of  his  troops,  lie  advanced  toward  Jackson's 

.  .    .  plan. 

the  Federal  lines  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  exact  jiosition 
of  his  enemy.  He  was  accompanied  by  only  a  few  of  his  staff,  and 
when  he  had  reached  tlie  point  where  the  attack  had  been  made 
against  his  most  advanced  regiments,  earlier  in  the  day,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Berry's  division,  then  involved  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Confederates.  He  was  under  fire  before  he  knew  it.  Turning 
towards  his  own  lines,  one  hundred  yards  distant,  he  put  his  horse  to 
a  gallop  and  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  line  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  his  own  pickets,  who  in  the  darkness  naturally  mistook  the 
clatter  of  Jackson  and  his  staff  for  a  cavalry  charge.  He  fell  griev- 
ously wounded  and  was  placed  on  a  litter,  but  the  firing  j^^^son,, 
which  now  opened  upon  that  quarter  from  the  Federal  lines  ''''''"'• 
laid  low  one  or  two  of  the  bearers,  and  Jackson  was  injured  by  being 
thrown  upon  the  ground.  Even  when  bronglit  in,  the  firing  in  the 
darkness  continued,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  Jackson's  next  in  command,  was 
wounded  while  leaning  over  his  chief.  Jackson  was  carried  to  the 
rear,  his  arm  amputated  and  his  wounds  dressed.  He  died  on  the 
10th  of  May,  near  Guiney's  Station,  Virginia.  To  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  his  loss  was  irreparable.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  illusions,  firmly  believing  himself  to  be  an  appointed  instrument 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Southern  ])eople  from  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  galling  bondage.  Jackson  verily  thought  that  he  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 

When  the  battle  opened  on  the  next  day,  May  3d,  the  Eleventh 
Corps  had  been  sent  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  Federal  line  tuc  battle 
where  the  troops,  behind  the  strong  works  thrown  up  by  a  ""  "''^'  ^''^ 
division  of  Meade's  corps,  were  reorganized  and  made  ready  for  the 
fight  into  which  they  longed  to  precipitate  tliemselves  to  retrieve  pre- 
vious disasters.  The  new  line  laid  out  by  Hooker  for  the  day's 
operations  was  on  a  slight  elevation  that  crossed  at  right  angles  the 
plank  road  leading  from  Chancellorsville  toward  Fredericksburg. 
This  road  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  position ;  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  high  ground  on  the  right  of  the  Federal  centre.  Hazel 
Grove,  occupied  by  the  third  (Whipple's)  division  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps.  It  was  an  aggressive  position,  as  it  took  directly  in 
flank  any  advance  that  might  be  made  against  the  Federal  line  from 
that  direction.  In  obedience  to  orders,  however,  this  key  to  the  Fed- 
eral position  was  abandoned  and  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
enemy  who  placed  upon  it  thirty  guns  which  at  once  began  a  terrible 
fire  upon  the  Federal  troops  below  and  upon  the  lines  of  the  Twelfth 
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Corps,  po.sted  between  Hazel  Grove  and  the  plank  road.  A  fierce 
attack  was  now  made  upon  Sickles's  corps,  to  the  right  of  tlie  plank 
road,  tlie  assailing  column  being  from  Jackson's  old  corps,  now  com- 
manded by  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  men  advancing  with  fierce  cries  of 
"  Remember  Jackson  !  "  Tlieie  was  a  wild  straggle  Jiere  between 
the  avengers  of  "Stonewall""  and  the  Union  soldiers,  who,  as  one  of 
tlieir  own  generals  said,  "  fought  like  devils."  Rent  by  the  flanking 
fire  from  Hazel  Grove  and  furiously  assaulted  by  the  infantry  in 
front,  Sickles's  men  fought  obstinately  but  finally  fell  back  without 
disorder  to  their  intrenched  line,  which  was  but  partially  defended, 
and  tlien  to  a  third  line  which  was  well  fortified  and  which  they  held 
to  the  end  of  the  day's  fighting. 

The  fighting  on  that  day  appears  to  have  been  conducted  on  the 
theory  that  each  commanding  oflicer  was  to  decide  for  himself  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  Gradually  the  lines  of  defence  were  contracted 
so  that  control  of  the  system  of  i"oads  centring  at  Ghancellorsville 
was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  Confederates,  pressing  forward  with 
spirit,  forced  backward  the  Third  Corps,  and  Stuart's  corps,  fighting 
on  the  right  of  the  Federals,  was  enabled  to  form  a  juncture  with  the 
right  of  Lee's  main  army.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  generals 
in  the  field  under  Hooker's  command  received  any  orders  except  to 
retire  when  out  of  ammunition  ;  and  this  contingency  occurred  early 
in  the  day  in  consequence  of  the  sharp  and  severe  firing  that  went  on. 
There  was  no  provision  made  for  replenishing  the  exhausted  supplies 
of  ammunition.  As  the  Federal  troops  fell  back,  the  field  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Confederates,  who  brought  their  artillei-y  into  play,  and 
Hooker's  headquarters  at  the  Chancellor  House  were  soon  under  fire. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Hooker,  who  was  standing  on  the 
veranda  of  the  house,  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  Sedcwick's  cuns 
as  he  should  approach  from  the  heights  above  Fredericksburg,  was 
Hooker iu-  struck  dowu  by  a  falling  wooden  column  which  had  been 
jurea.  knocked  out  of  place  by  a  ball  from    the    artillery  in  the 

field  in  front.  A  report  that  Hooker  had  been  killed  flew  around, 
and  General  Couch,  filled  with  apprehension,  came  up  "to  see  if  the 
command  had  actually  devolved  upon  him  in  that  critical  moment  of 
the  fight.  Hooker  was  for  a  time  unconscious,  and  Couch,  taking 
command  for  the  time,  naturallj'  assumed  no  more  I'esponsibility 
than  was  absolutely  required  for  the  immediate  safety  of  the  army. 
Hooker  I'allied  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  precious  time  had  been  lost. 
From  that  moment  all  went  wrong.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  Hooker  acted  like  a  man  dazed.  He  subsequently  said  that  he 
felt  that  he  had  fought  no  battle.  He  had  not ;  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  so  arrogantly  challenged  had  fought  a  victorious  battle. 
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As  if  coiifirmiiiy,'  the  sad  prescience  of  Pre.sident  Lincoln,  Hooker 
and  Couch  liad  not  put  ail  tlieir  men  into  tliis  figlit.  In  .spite  of  his 
warninc,  37,000  men  —  the  whole  of  tlie  First  Corps  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Fiftli  Corps  —  were  not  put  into  the  fight.  Added  to 
these  were  at  least  5,000  of  tlie  Eleventh  Corps,  left  inactive  on  the 
left,  thougli  they  were  burning  for  the  fray  and  eager  to  vindicate 
their  reputation  as  gallant  and  brave  soldiers.  It  would  appear  that 
all    these   troops  had  been   held  in  reserve  by  Hooker,  who  expected 


Battle-field  of  Gettysburg. 


that  they  might  be  needed  in  some  great  and  sudden  emergency  :  for 
it  should  be  remembered  tliat  he  fouglit  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 
after  all,  purely  on  defensive  lines.  As  it  was,  Stuart's  (late  Jack- 
son's) corps,  wearied  by  incessant  fighting,  their  numbers  —  only 
26,000  at  the  beginning  —  decimated  by  death  and  wounds,  were 
permitted  to  beset  the  Federal  right  while  a  fresh  and  greatly  supe- 
rior force  stood  idle  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  not  far  away. 

Where  was  Sedgwick  ?  Twice  during  the  night  of  the  2d, 
Hooker  had  sent  him  orders  which  implied  tliat  he  was  to  se,igwicks 
attack  and  destroy  tlie  Confederate  forces  at  Fredericksburg  ""'>™'""'- 
and  march  at  once  upon  Chancellorsville.  To  acconi))lish  this  some- 
what unreasonable  order,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Sedgwick  to  scale 
the  heights  of  Frrdericksburg,  drive  out  Eaidy,  and  then  march  eleven 
miles  and  attack    Lee's   rear.     It  was  easier  said   than  done.     But 
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early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  when  the  fitful  and  disorganized 
fighting  on  the  Federal  right  at  Chanoellorsville  was  about  to  begin, 
Sedgwick  forced  his  way  through  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  and, 
after  ineffectual  attempts  to  turn,  first  the  right  and  then  the  left,  of 
the  Confedei-ate  lines,  he  carried  the  centre  by  storm,  scaling  the 
heights  of  Marye,  so  deadly  to  Burnside's  assailing  columns  in  the 
previous  December.  He  at  once  put  his  troops  in  motion  towards 
Chancellorsville,  having  reached  the  heights  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  But  a  halt  to  enable  him  to  re-form  his  lines  and  receive 
the  reiinforcement  of  one  of  his  divisions  (Brooks's)  which  had  been 
left  three  miles  below  Fredericks bui-g,  so  delayed  him  that  it  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  final  start  was  made.  By 
this  time  Early  had  been  reenforced  by  a  brigade  that  had  been 
temporarily  detached  from  other  duty,  and  Sedgwick  found  the  way 
disputed  before  him.  At  this  time  the  line  of  the  Federal  forces 
around  Chancellorsville  was  in  the  form  of  a  flat  curve,  the  rielit 
wing  resting  on  the  Rapidan,  its  left  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  its 
centre  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  Chancellorsville.  The 
fords  were  still  all  covered.  Both  armies  remained  on  the  field  of 
battle  that  night,  Sedgwick  being  cut  otf  from  the  heights  above  the 
town  ;  that  line  had  been  reoccupied  by  the  enemy  whom  he  had  dis- 
lodged. His  line  of  retreat  across  the  Rappahannock  above  the  town 
was  still  open. 

On  the  morning  of   the  4th,  Lee,  finding  that  Hooker  remained 
n-  «■  , .       quiet  within   his   lines,  ventured  to  detach   a  considerable 

His  night.        ^ 

force  to  crush  Sedgwick,  or  drive  him  across  the  river. 
Sedgwick  accordingly  found  himself  shut  in  on  three  sides,  only  his 
line  to  Banks's  Ford  being  left  open  ;  and  that  was  in  constant 
danger  from  roving  bands  of  Confederates,  which  menaced  the  rear 
of  the  Federal  position.  Most  of  the  fighting  that  day  was  done  by 
Sedgwick's  men.  Tiiey  had  been  left  apparently  to  get  out  of  their 
precarious  position  as  best  they  could.  No  assistance  came  from 
Hookei',  although  he  had  been  informed  by  Sedgwick  of  his  desperate 
situation.  His  line  was  six  miles  long,  and  he  held  it  with  20,000 
men  against  25,000  of  the  enemy,  who,  as  he  had  heard,  had  been 
reenforced  from  Richmond.  Two  bridges  had  been  thrown  across 
the  river  for  use  in  case  Sedgwick's  reti-eat  should  become  inevitable. 
A  third  was  now  constructed,  and  Sedgwick  applied  for  leave  to 
cross  ;  this  was  granted,  but  the  order  giving  permission  to  recross 
was  subsequently  countermanded,  too  late,  however,  to  be  effective, 
for  Sedgwick,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  had  already 
begun  his  retreat  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  with  a  loss 
of  4,590  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.     The  camjDaign  was  over. 
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Majjr-General  George  G.  Meade. 


Hooker  lield  a  council  of  war 
on  the  night  of  tlie  4th,  and  al- 
thnugh  a  majority  of  those  wlio 
participated  in  it,  contrary  to 
tiie  usual  custom  of  councils  of 
«ar,  wished  to  remain  and  figlit 
it  out,  he  decided  to  retire  to 
the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Heavy  rains  had  so  swollen  the 
stieaiu  that  the  recrossing  was 
I  ffected  with  some  difficulty  ; 
liut,  witli  liis  rear  well  protected 
and  unharassed  by  the  enemy, 
the  Ai'my  of  the  Potomac  was 
laken  safely  over  to  its  old 
camping-ground,  where  Hook- 
er's chief-of-staff  telegraphed  to 
tlie  grief-smitten  President  that 
this  final  movement  had  been  accomplished. 

The  sharp  ciiticism  that  had  made  Burnside's  command  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  so  unhappy  at  its  close  was  now  Keg„itso{ 
■directed  against  his  unfortunate  successor.  The  freedom  |orsvi["e°"^^'' 
with  which  Hooker  had  spoken  of  Burnside  was  doubtless  ''«''"''• 
as  great  as  tliat  with  wliicii  he  was  now  criticised  by  his  subordinates. 
Injurious  and  unjust  reports  concerning  Hooker's  condition  during 
the  days  of  fighting  were  circulated  through  the  country  ;  and  the 
people,  once  more  liaffled  and  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  fell  upon 
the  luckless  general  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with 
angry  animadversion.  J  hey  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  daily 
results  while  the  fighting  was  going  on  ;  and  it  was  with  incredulous 
astonishment  that  they  received  tlie  intelligence  that  tlie  army  was 
actually  defeated  and  driven  back  to  its  former  position  on  the  north 
1  ank  of  tlie  Ra])pahannock.  These  were  the  total  losses  in  that 
wasteful  figlit :  On  the  Federal  side,  12,197  killed  and  wounded; 
5,000  missing;  a  total  of  17,197.  On  the  Confederate  side,  10,266 
killed  and  wounded  ;  2,753  missing;  a  total  of  13,019.  Considering 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  two  armies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  losses  was  about  equal  in  each. 

Various  causes  operated  to  impel  the  Confederate  Government  to 
take  an  aggressive  attitude  very  soon  after  the  triumph  of  their  arms 
at  Chancellorsville.  The  situation  at  Vicksburg  was  daily  becoming 
more  hopeless  for  them  ;  Grant's  lines  were  drawing  more  and  more 
tiglitly  around  the  devoted  city,  and  its  ultimate  fall  must  be  counter- 
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balanced  by  some  brilliant  exploit  in  another  part  of  the  great  field 
in  which  the  armies  were  mancpuvring.  The  Southern  peo- 
piSof'the  pie  were  naturally  hopeful  of  final  success,  now  that  they 
Govern-'"  '^  had  repelled  "  the  invader  "  from  the  banks  of  the  Rajjpa- 
hannock.  They  would  be  more  ready,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, to  rush  forward  and  help  to  end  the  war  with  one  grand  flour- 
ish. The  foreign  relations  of  the  Confederates  at  this  time  were  in  a 
more  encouraging  condition  than  ever  before.  The  war  had  lasted 
longer     than    the 
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Intrenchments  on  Little  Round  Top. 
Drawn  by  Ozias  Dodge  from  a  photograph. 


Federal  authori- 
ties had  appar- 
ently expected  it 
would  :  and  Euro- 
pean nations  were 
confirmed  in  their 
belief  tiiat  tlie  re- 
b  e  1  H  o  n  would 
eventually  make 
such  head  against 
the  National  Gov- 
ernment that  its 
permanent  success 
must  be  looked  for. 
The  ruling  class  in 
England  made  no 
secret  of  their 
friendship  for  the  Confederate  cause  ;  the  aristocracy  and  the  laboring 
classes  were  openly  and  offensively  hostile  to  the  Federal  cause ;  and 
only  the  less  influential  middle  classes  were  friendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  moral  support  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates  ;  only  one  more 
military  triumph  would  be  needed,  it  was  argued,  to  establish  upon 
Northern  soil  the  standard  of  the  insurgents  and  insure  a  peace  dictated 
by  the  leaders  of  a  counter  invasion.  The  French  Government,  from 
the  first  deeply  incredulous  of  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  now  eager  to  assist  in  the  dismember- 
ship  of  the  Federal  Union,  encouraged  the  Confederate  emissaries  in 
Paris  to  go  on  and  win  another  great  battle  and  receive  ample  and 
substantial  aid  in  the  triumphant  work  of  establishing  the  Southern 
Confedei-acy.  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  with  that  fatuousness  which  char- 
acterized his  view  of  the  American  situation,  from  first  to  last,  had 
hypocritically  assisted  the  Confederates  while  he  maintained  a  cordial 
and  friendly  understanding  with  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
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Government,  was  now  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  ihe  insurgent 
armies  would  soon  be  in  VVii.shington,  and  that  the  banner  of  tlie 
revolt  would  float  from  the  buildings  of  the  National  capital.  Once 
let  the  Confederate  armies  shift  the  contest  from  Southern  soil,  too 
long  drenched  with  blood,  to  the  homes  and  fields  of  the  "  invaders," 
strengthening  foreign  alliances  might  bo  formed  ;  Confederate  loans 
would  be  profitably  marketed  in  Paris  and  London;  increased  supplies 
of  war  material  would  be  forwarded  from  European  ports,  and  possi- 
bly a  fleet  would  be  fitted  out  for  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  coast,  in  place  of  the  piratical  cruisers  which  had  been  fur- 
tively furnished  to  the  belligerents,  who  had  no  longer  an  open  port 
of  their  own.  It  was  a  pleasing  picture  that  was  offered  to  the  Con- 
federate leaders,  who,  without  knowing  it,  now  stood  at  the  i^innacle 
of  their  greatness. 

According  to  their  own  official  statements,  Lee's  army,  reenforced 
by  conscripts  and  Longstreet's  two  divisions,  numbered  88,754  men 
on  the  31st  of  May ;  of  this  force,  68,352  were  reported  ready  for 
duty ;  from  various  other  sources,  it  is  learned  that  the  total  force 
employed  in  the  campaign  amounted  to  about  70,000  or  78,000  effec- 
tive fighting  men.  The  invasion  of  the  North  being  resolved  upon, 
this  army  moved  with  spirit,  exalted  by  victory  and  inspired  with  an 
enthusiastic  belief  in  their  own  indomitable  and  unconquerable  prow- 
ess. On  the  other  hand,  Hooker's  army  had  been  reduced  by  its  great 
losses  by  the  casualties  of  war  and  by  the  expiration  of  terms  of 
enlistment.  Shaken  by  defeat  and  demoralized  by  the  notorious  bick- 
erings of  their  own  commanders,  they  were  still  further  depressed 
by  the  influences  which  p(jliticians  at  home  put  in  motion  in  order  to 
cool  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  were  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  the  National  LTnion.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  set  in  the  field  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  force  designed  to  establish  the  Confederacy 
on  Northern  soil,  then  numbered  about  82,000  men.  The  Confeder- 
ates had  190  guns  ;  the  Federals  had  300  guns ;  the  cavalry  corps  of 
the  two  armies  were  about  equal.  Lee's  army  was  organized  in  three 
large  corps ;  seven  corps  composed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  but  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  two  armies,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very 
nearly  equal,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Confederate  army 
coi'ps  was  about  twice  as  large  as  any  one  of  the  corps  on  the  National 
side. 

If  the  tone  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  low  and  depressed,  the 
required  tonic  was  to  come,  not  from  the  National  Govern- 

Tlie  "  inva- 

ment,   nor   vet  from   "  Fiehtina:   Joe.       It  came  from   the   sion  of  the 

'J  &  to  _  -KT        1  North." 

enemy.     Intimations    that   an    invasion   of  the   North   was 

under  advisement  were  plenty  before  the  month  of  jMay  had  passed. 
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Hooker,  learning  through  his  spies  that  such  a  movement  was  immi- 
nent, notified  the  President  of  the  fact;  and  it  speedily  became  ea- 
dent  that  Lee's  army  was  pointed  toward  the  free  States,  its  objective 
undoubtedly  lieing  the  nearest  great  cities  of  the  North  —  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  possibly  Washington.  On  the  3d  of  June  the 
movement  began;  five  days  latei%  Long-street's  and  Ewell's  corps  were 
at  Culpepper,  enveloped  in  a  "cloud  of  cavalry,"  as  Hooker  said,  the 
entire  Confederate  horse,  under  Stuarf,  being  present.  Lee's  third 
corps,  A.  P.  Hill's,  was  left  in  the  lines  of  Fredericksburg  until  the 
situation  should  be  more  clearly  developed.  Hooker  sent  a  cavalry 
force  under  Pleasanton  to  attack  Stuart  and  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on.  This  movement  was  disconcerted  somewhat  by  Stuart's 
moving  up  to  Brandy  Station,  where  a  cavalry  engagement  took 
place.  PleHsauton  was  rej^ulsed,  but  he  ascertained  that  Lee's  army 
was  in  motion;  and  so  far  he  had  accouiplished  his  errand.  Hooker 
meanwhile  had  set  his  army  on  the  interior  lines  around  which  Lee 
must  move  in  order  to  penetrate  the  region  whose  invasion  was  the 
object  of  his  campaign.  Ewell  undertook  to  clear  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Federal  troops,  and  he  passed  down  the  valley  with  a 
sweeping  rush.  Halleck's  orders  to  Hooker  were  to  cover  Washing- 
ton and  defend  Harper's  Ferry ;  other  than  tliis,  he  was  left  to  him- 
self. As  the  Confederate  army  moved  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
their  cavalry  protecting  the  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  Hooker 
clung  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  ridge,  holding  the  inner  line  of  two 
parallel  curves  along  which  the  two  armies  were  moving.  He  had 
asked  permission  to  interpose  his  whole  army  between  the  head  of 
Lee's  army,  which  was  then  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  rear, 
which  was  on  the  Fredericksbuig 
line ;  but  Halleck  forbade  this, 
the  defence  of  Washington,  as 
usual,  paralyzing  any  attempted 
brilliant  movement  ngainst  an  in- 
vading force. 

As  Ewell  swept  down  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  he  encountered 
General  JMilroy,  who,  with  10,000 
men,  was  holding  on  at  Winches- 
ter, hoping  that  he  could  with- 
stand the  attack  which  he  knew 
was  coming,  although  he  had  been 
warned  that  his  force  would  not 
be  adequate  to  the  occasion.  He 
made    a  gallant  defence,  but  he 


Major-General  Winfieid  S.  Hancock- 
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The  Country  from  the  Potomac  to  Harrisburg. 

was  ovenvlielmcJ  by  superior  immbers;  about  4,000  of  his  men  were 
taken  prisoners ;  tlie  remainder  escajied  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
entire  Confederate  army  was  now  in  motion  ;  the  valley  was  cleared 
of  any  opposing  force ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  Swell's  corps  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Sliepherdstown  and  Williamsport,  INIaryland,  and 
moved  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  in  the  diiection  of  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  A  large  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  had  meanwhile 
crossed  the  river  and  had  made  a  raid  as  far  north  as  Chambersburg 
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and  had  brought  back  to  Ewell  plentiful  supplies  from  the  rich 
country  raided.  Tiiere  was  a  great  panic  among  the  peaceful  inhab- 
itants of  Pennsylvania  who  were  now  for  the  first  time  confronted 
with  the  horror  and  destructiveness  of  war.  The  Governors  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  were  called  upon  to  furnish  militia  troops  to 
repel  invasion,  and  several  regiments  were  forwarded  for  the  defence 
of  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  But  it  was  not  at  once  that  the  peo- 
ple of  these  cities  awoke  to  a  full  realization  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger.  On  the  24th  and  25th,  the  other  two  corps  of  Lee's  army 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  his  entire  force  was  now  north  of  the  river 
The  confed-  once  more.     Tiie  invaders  were  surprised  and  delighted   to 

PMnsv?™-  fin^l  ^  1^"'^  ^°  ^■''^li  '^'"i  ^^^  ^^i'''^  ^^^  ^^^^  *'li®y  needed  for  their 
"'"■  comfort  and  subsistence.     They  seized  horses,  grain,  goods 

in  store,  and  farm  produce  of  every  sort.  With  amusing  punctilious- 
ness, they  paid  for  these  levies  —  in  Confederate  scrip  wiiich  was  as 
valuable  as  so  much  waste  paper  ;  and  when  the  people  remonstrated, 
they  were  grimly  told  that  if  they  aided  in  the  war  for  tiie  recogni- 
tion of  Southern  independence,  their  Confederate  "shin-plasters" 
would  soon  be  worth  their  face  value.  The  luckless  colored  people 
whom  the  invaders  swept  up  in  their  march  were  even  less  fortunate. 
They  were  seized  and  sent  to  the  rear,  eventually  being  transported 
to  that  region  of  the  United  States  in  which  slavei-y  was  still  a  living 
institution.  Tlie  roads  were  now  filled  with  fugitives  flying  to  save 
their  lives,  property,  and  freedom. 

The  Confederate  cavalry  having  been  sent  off  on  one  of  the  wild 
forays  which  were  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  rough  riders, 
Lee  was  left  for  a  time  in  ignorance  of  the  movements  of  Hooker. 
That  dashing  raid  of  cavalry,  it  may  be  said  here,  was  comparatively 
fruitless.  It  deprived  I>ee  of  an  efficient  arm  of  the  service  until  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  been  fought  and  lost;  and  the  raiding 
resulted  in  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  Confederates.  Hooker,  moving 
on  a  line  nearer  Wa.shington  than  that  taken  by  Lee,  crossed  tiie 
Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the  25th  and  2(jtii,  and  marched 
directly  upon  Frederick,  Maryland.  Here  he  proposed  to  throw  the 
Twelfth  Corps  (Slocum's)  through  the  South  Mountain  passes  to  the 
westward  and  order  that  force  to  join  with  the  11,000  men  under 
General  French,  lying  idle  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  attack  Lee's  rear, 
deranging  his  communications,  capturing  his  trains  and  exposing  him 
to  a  general  attack  in  his  rear.  He  applied  to  Washington  for 
permission  to  do  this;  but  Halleck  was  obstinate  in  his  deter- 
mination, at  that  time  at  least,  to  defend  Harper's  Ferrj',  and  he 
refused  the  required  permission.  For  some  time  there  had  been  a 
growing  asperity  in  the  tone  of  Hooker's  communications  with  the 
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John  L.  Burns,  of  Gettysburg. 
Drawn  hy  J.  C.  PhitlifJ'rom  a  plioCoi^nph. 


War  Department.  He  had  at  first 
chosen  to  address  himself  to  tlie 
President  instead  of  to  Halieck, 
there  being  an  ancient  grudge  be- 
tween liiniself  and  the  General-in- 
ciiief.  The  mucli  harassed  Presi- 
dent had  vainly  attempted  to 
mollify  this  ill-feeling;  and  now 
Houker,  having  contemptuously 
said  that  it  was  useless  to  hold 
Harper's    Ferry    as    the 

^  "^  Hooker  suc- 

kev  to  iMaryland,  "  now  rcedidby 
tluit  the  door  had  been 
smashed  in,"  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. It  is  not  certain  whether  he 
expected  that  he  would  be  taken 
at  his  word  and  be  relieved  iu  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  But  theie  was 
no  time  for  parley  or  remonstrance. 
His  request  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  General  George  G. 
Meade  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  (jf  the  Potomac.  The 
country  heard  the  news  with  incredulity  and  alarm. 

General  Meade  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  of  tiie  class  of  1835 ;  he  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  subsequently  liad  been  employed  in  engineer  duty  during  a  time 
of  peace ;  had  been  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  since  the  breaking 
nut  of  the  war,  first  as  a  brigadier  and  then  as  a  corps  commander,  in 
which  latter  rank  lie  served  through  tlie  great  battles  of  Antietani, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville.  Succeeding  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  made  no  radical  changes  in  Hooker's 
admirable  strategic  plans.  General  Sykes  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Corps,  formerly  jNIeade's,  and  Hancock  received 
that  of  Coucb,  who  was  now  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  tlie  Susquehanna,  in  which  he  was  expected  to  organize  and 
drill  the  raw  recruits  and  militia  being  enlisted  for  the  emergency. 
Meade,  liowever,  at  once  secured  that  permission  to  use  as  he  pleased 
the  Harper's  Ferry  garrison  which  had  been  refused  to  Hooker.  15ut 
he  did  nfit  employ  that  force  as  Hooker  had  proposed.  It  may  as 
well  be  said  here  that  Hooker,  on  his  being  relieved  from  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  ordered  to  Baltimore  to  await  fur- 
ther instructions.  Contrary  to  the  existing  rules  and  regulations, 
which  forbade  general  officers  to  visit  Washington  without  first 
receiving  formal  permission.  Hooker  went  to  the  National  capital  to 
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obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation,  if 
possible,  of  his  treatment.  He  was 
ungraciously  ordered  under  arrest  for 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  thus  in- 
curred a  humiliation  which  might  have 
been  spared  him.  Subsequently,  he 
retrieved  his  somewhat  shaken  reputa- 
tion as  a  good  fighter,  when,  at  his  own 
passionate  petition,  he  had  been  trans-  3 

feri'ed  to  the  West.  f  ^^ 

The  panic  excited  by  the  near  ap-       ^^fe  * 

proach  of  a  hostile  army  was  not  con-  ^^  ,p,,. 

fined    to     the     loyal     States.  General  Wajor-General  George  E.  Pickett,  c.  s.  A. 

Dix, commanding  at  Foi'tress  Monroe, 

was  ordered  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Richmond,  which  liad 
been  left  with  a  weak  defence.  A  considerable  body  of  troops  was 
A  demon-  Sent  up  to  Yorktowu  and  thence  to  White  House.  General 
Igaimt  Getty,  with  a  column  of  7,000  men,  moved  up  as  far  as 
Richmond.  Hanover  Junction,  on  the  loth  of  .June,  to  destroy  Lee's 
communications  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  same  time.  General  Keyes, 
with  another  column  of  about  5,000  troops,  moved  from  White  House 
to  secure  Bottom's  Bridge  on  the  Chickaliominy,  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  an  advance  upon  Richmond.  The  consternation  in  the  Con- 
federate capital  was  for  a  time  very  great ;  on  the  loth,  Keyes's  com- 
mand was  at  New  Kent  Court  House,  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 
It  was  at  onetime  intended  to  recall  Lee  to  the  defence  of  Richmond; 
and  the  Confederate  commander  was  severely  blamed  for  having  left 
the  city  so  poorly  guarded ;  but  reenforcements  from  Charleston  and 
other  points  to  the  southward  were  hurried  up,  the  militia  were  called 
out,  and  the  immediate  danger  was  over.  A  few  days  later,  June 
26th,  another  panic  was  caused  in  Richmond  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Colonel  Spear,  with  his  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
within  eleven  miles  of  the  city.  It  was  Spear's  mission  to  interfere 
with  Lee's  communications  ;  but  he  performed  several  other  exploits, 
one  of  which  was  tlie  capture  of  the  Confederate  General  W.  H.  F. 
Lee,  a  son  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  This  ciH)ture  served  a  useful 
purpose.  The  Richmond  Government,  habitually  seeking  for  pretexts 
to  treat  with  harshness  their  prisoners  of  war,  were  about  to  hang  a 
Federal  captain  then  confined  in  Libby  prison  ;  reprisals  were  threat- 
Southem  ened,  and  the  fact  that  a  son  of  General  Lee  was  in  the 
prisons.  hands  of  the  enemy  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  Con- 
federate authorities.  At  tliis  time,  the  maltreatment  of  Federal  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Southern  camps  of  detention  had  greatly  excited  the 
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people  of  tlie  loyal  States  ;  aiul  it  was  growing  moro  and  nioru  dilli- 
cult  to  effect  exchanges;  it  was  even  charged  that  the  Richmond 
Government  were  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  depletion  and  star- 
vation with  their  prisoners,  in  order  to  weaken  the  effective  force  of 
their  antagonists. 

But  Meade  did  not  entertain  any  serious  notion  of  interfering  with 
Lee's  line  of  retreat.  Slocum's  Twelfth  Corps  was  ordered  to  join 
the  main  bulk  of  the  army,  and  French's  troops,  taken  from  Harper's 
Ferry  in  spite  of  the  Maryland  "  door  smashed  in,"  were  ordered  to 
F'rederick,  where  they  were  held  as  a  reserve  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  wlien  that  body  moved  forward.  Ewell's  corps  were  now  at 
Carlisle  and  York,  nearly  forty  miles  north  of  Gettysburg:  Long- 
street's  corps  were  at  Chambersburg,  in  the  Cumbeiland  A'ailey  west 
of  the  mountains  ;  and  Hill's  were  at  Fayetteville,  about  ten  miles 
east  of  Longstreet,  on  a  road  leading  through  the  range  towards 
Gettysburg.  On  the  28th,  Lee  was  startled  to  learn  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  not  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, but  at  Frederick,  jNLiryland.  His  communications  were  now 
in  danger,  for  the  army  could  be  so  formed  that  his  line  to  the  Poto- 
mac at  Williamsport  and  Shepherdstown  would  be  severed  wliile  tiie 
Federal  forces  would  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  jn-otection  to 
Washington.  So  far  as  food  and  forage  were  concerned,  Lee  could 
manage  to  subsist  on  the  country  ;  but  unless  his  ammunition  trains 
were  kept  full  and  in  motion,  he  would  soon  be  helpless  in  the  very 
region  which  he  had  come  to  invade  and  conquer.  It  had  been 
Hooker's  plan  to  carry  out  a  suggestion  made  by  President  Lincoln, 
who,  writing  to  the  general,  June  15th,  before  the  Confederate  forces 
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had  crossed  the  Potomac,  s-.nd:  "If  the  head  of  Lee's  army  is  at 
Martinsburg,  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere. 
Could  you  not  break  him  somewhere?"  Later  on,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  Hooker's  desire  to  profit  by  the  increased  extension  of  "■  the 
animal ;  "  but  that  was  forbidden  him.  Meade,  with  the  same  forces 
that  had  been  denied  to  Hooker,  did  not  attempt  any  sharp  interfer- 
ence with  Lee's  line  of  communication,  ;dthough  Lee  naturally  expected 
that  he  would.  To  use  General  Doubleday's  metapiior,  "  The  head  of 
the  serpent  faced  about  as  soon  as  its  tail  was  trodden  upon." 

The  concen-  I'l-iniT  •  » 

trationat      Lec,  ou   the  night  of   the   28th,  sent  couriers  to  all  of  his 

Uettysburg.  "-  ,^  i  it  ■    , 

corps  commanders  to  concentrate  at  (jettysburg.  He  might 
have  gone  on  to  Harrisburg  ;  for  Meade  had  no  notion  of  attacking 
his  rear;  at  that  very  moment,  the  general  commanding  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  about  to  withdraw  all  the  forces  apparently  acting 
against  Lee's  line  of  retreat. 

On  the  night  of  the  uOth,  the  Confederate  forces  were  rapidly  con- 
centrating at  Gettysburg,  the  evident  intention  being  to  strike  across 
to  the  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Baltimore.  Meade  waited  for  the 
development  of  Lee's  plans,  playing  a  waiting  game.  His  forces 
were  well  spread  out  ;  a  part  under  Keynolds,  of  the  First  Corps, 
were  at  Marsh  Creek,  near  Gettysburg  ;  and  a  part,  under  Sedgwick, 


-^:fjtt[wW  •'^" 
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of  the  Sixth  Coi-ps,  at  i'S  I  and  ulster,  tliirty-five  miles  away,  to  the 
southwiud,  with  others  intervening  between  Meade's  line  on  which 
he  was  to  offer  battle  on  I'ipe  Creek,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of 
Gettysburg,  'i'liis  line  was  a  good  one  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  selected ;  but  it  was  not  the  line  on  which  the  great  and  decisive 
battle  was  to  be  fought.  Circumstances  determined  otherwise.  To 
concentrate  his  forces  here,  Meade  intended  to  draw  back  his  advance 
and  bring  forward  his  rear.  Buford's  division  of  Federal  cavalry 
occupied  the  hills  to  the  westward  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  July,  lieynolds  being  close  at  hand  to  support  him  with  as 
large  a  force  from  the  left  wing  of  the  army  (composed  of  the  First, 
Third,  and  Eleventh  Corps)  as  raiglit  be  available.  Reynolds,  having 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  this  wing  of  the  armv,  had  left  his 
corps,  the  First,  in  command  of  General  Abner  Doubleday.  The 
concentration  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  now  taking  place  on  the 
westward  of  the  range  of  hills  to  the  west  of  Gettysburg  generally 
kno%vn  as  Seminary  Ridge.  Beyond  this  ridge,  still  farther  to  the 
westward,  rises  another  range,  and  beyond  this  is  a  small  stream, 
WilJoughby's  Run  ;  beyond  this  little  stream  lie  two  other  folds  of 
the  ground ;  and  it  was  on  the  heights  on  either  side  of  Willotighby"s 
Run  that  most  of  the  fighting  of  July  1st  took  place. 

The  Federal  troops  engaged  in  obstructing  the  advance  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  coming  in  from  the  west  were  liotly  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  Reynolds  personally  saw  to  the  posting  of  a  considerable 
force  in  a  piece  of  woods  between  the  forks  of  two  roads  that  ap- 
proached Gettysburg  from  the  west  from  beyond  Seitiinary  Ridge. 
Filled  with  anxiety  lest  his  tioops  should  not  be  up  in  time,  he  fre- 
quently exposed  himself,  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  Death  of 
from  which  his  men  were  to  come  upon  the  field.  While  ^J'»°''^- 
thus  looking,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  Confederate 
sharpshooter  and  instantly  killed.  The  command  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  now  devolved  upon  General  Doubleday,  who  kept  it  until 
General  Howard,  later  in  the  day,  arrived  on  the  field  and,  by  virtue 
of  his  seniority  rank,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  that  wing  of  the 
army.  The  loss  of  Reynolds,  who  was  a  brave,  gallant,  and  capable 
officer,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  army ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
lamented  disasters  that  detracted  from  the  subsequent  glories  of  the 
battle-field. 

The   Federal  forces  at  first  gained  considerable  advantage.     But 
before  long  the  most  of  Hill's  and   Ewell's   corps  were  on    cetivsburg 
the  field,  outnumbering  Howard  two  to  one.     The  Federals  ^y'^Juiy' 
were  driven  back  in  some   confusion   through  Gettysburg,   ^"' 
losing  in  all  10,000   men,  of  whom  half  were  made  prisoners.     The 
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remaiiidei-  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Gulp's  Hill,  in  the  rear  and 
soutbeastward  of  tlie  town.  Meade,  who  was  fifteen  miles  distant, 
soon  learned  that  there  was  fighting  near  Gettysburg,  and  sent  Han- 
cock with  orders  to  take  command  of  the  force  there,  and  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done.  Haneock,  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  otheis 
who  had  preceded  him,  decided  that  this  was  the  place  to  give  battle, 
and  .sent  word  to  Meade  to  huri-y  up  all  his  iovces.  Some  of  these 
came  during  the  night,  others  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Sedgwick's  corps  reached  the  field  after  a  march  of  thirty-five 
miles.  Lee  had  in  the  mean  while  suspended  operations  until  he 
could  bring  up  his  whole  army. 

A  little  after  noon  of  July  '2d  both  armies  were  concentrated,  and 
fairly  in  position,  each  occupying  a  ridge,  separated  by  a  valley  one 
or  two  miles  broad.  Tije  Federals  were  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  diiectly 
south  of  Gettysburg.  This  ridge,  about  three  miles  long,  is  shaped 
like  a  fish-hook.  Here  and  there  it  rises  into  craggy  hills.  At  the 
extreme  soutli  is  Round  Top,  next  Little  Round  Top,  then  at  some 
distance  is  Cemetery  Hill  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  lastly  Gulp's 
Hill,  forming  the  barb.  The  Confederate  forces  were  mainly  upon 
the  opposite  Seminary  Ridge,  Ewell's  division,  however,  being  at  the 
foot  of  Gulp's  Hill,  two  miles  away.  Each  army  numbered  about 
75,000  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  The  greater  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate cavah-y  was  many  miles  away.  Probably  Lee  greatly  under- 
estimated Meade's  strength,  for  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  own 
force  he  assailed  the  strong  position  in  which  it  was  placed.  Long- 
street  was  to  fall  upon  the  left  at  the  Round  Tops,  while  upon  the 
right,  at  Gulp's  Hill,  Ewell  was  to  make  "a  demonstration,  to  be 
converted  into  a  real  attack  should  opportunity  offer."  Meade  in- 
tended that  his  line  should  occupy 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  between  Round 
Top  and  Cemetery  Hill,  Sickles  be- 
ing in  the  centre.  At  this  point  the 
ridge  is  comparatively  slightly 
marked,  but  running  diagonally  to 
this  is  another  and  more  prominent 
ridge.  Sickles  took  post  here,  so 
that  his  line,  instead  of  being  contin- 
uous with  that  of  Hancock,  on  his 
right,  ran  at  a  considerable  angle 
from  it,  leaving  between  them  a  gap 
of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Moreover, 
Little  Round  Top  had  been  left  un- 
occupied, and  this   was  the  key  to  the  Wajor-General  John  F.  Reynolds. 
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Maiof-General  Gouverneur  K.  Warren. 


whole  Federal  position,  for  if  the 
enemy  coiikl  seize  it  and  plant  a 
few  guns  there,  the  Federal  line 
would  be  enfiladed  from  end  to  end. 
Meade  was  on  the  point  of  rec- 
tifying the  error  into  which  Sick- 
les had  naturally  fallen,  when  at 
three  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened- 
by  the  enemy,  and  it  was  too  late. 
Hood's  division  of  Longstreet's 
corps  struck  for  Little  Round  Top. 
and  began  swarming  up  its  rugged 
western  side.  Before  they  could 
gain  the  summit,  Warren,  who  as 
engineer  was  examining  the  line, 
saw  the  peril,  and  brought  forward 
a  few  regiments,  who  were  a  moment  ahead  of  the  enemy,  forced 
them  back,  and  held  the  disputed  point.  The  remainder  of  Long- 
street's  corps  pressed  fiercel)'  upon  Sickles,  who  was  borne  from  the 
field  with  his  leg  shattered.  His  corps  was  slowly  forced  back  until 
it  reached  the  true  crest,  where  a  new  line  was  formed.  The  Con- 
federates charged  this,  but  encountered  a  fire  from  which  they  re- 
coiled. Hancock,  who  now  commanded  the  centre,  ordered  a  coun- 
ter-charge, and  the  assailants  were  driven  back  to  the  ridge  previously 
occupied  by  Sickles.  Ewell's  demonstration  upon  Gulp's  Hill  was- 
delayed  until  the  action  on  the  left  was  nearly  over.  J\Iost  of  the 
force  here  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  aid  of  Sickles,  and  EwelL 
effected  a  lodgment  within  the  outer  line  of  the  Federal  intrench- 
ments.  The  Union  loss  this  day  was  fully  10,000,  two  thirds  of 
which  fell  upon  Sickles's  corps,  which  lost  nearly  half  its  numbers. 
This  action  decided  nothing,  for  Meade  did  not  wish  to  hold  the 
ground  upon  the  left  from  which  Sickles  had  been  forced,  and  Ewell's- 
foothold  on  the  right  was  of  no  importance  in  itself.  Still  the  Con- 
federates had  gained  some  appai'ent  advantages,  and  of  these  Lee 
said.  '*  These  partial  successes  determined  me  to  continue  the  assault 
the  next  day." 

His  plan   was,  that  Ewell  should  assail  CuIjj's  Hill,  on  the  right, 
while  the  main  effort  was  directed  against  the  centre.      But       ,   „ 

^  ,      July  3. 

early  in  the  morning  Meade  had  forced  Ewell  from  tlu;  posi- 
tion which  he  had  won,  of  which  Lee  was  not  informed.     The  morn- 
ing was  spent  in  preparation.     Batteries,  mounting  one  hundred  and 
fifteen    guns,   opened   fire   from    Seminary   Ridge.     Meade    had    two 
hundred  guns,  but  the  Ridge  is  so  rugged  that  not  more  than  eighty 
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The  Union  Ironclad  Es^er,  which  ran  the  Batteries  at  Port  Hudson 
and  Vicksburg. 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  lian^om  from  a  photogrn}rh  hitlterto  ynptiblished. 


could  be  put  in 
position.  Tlie  can- 
nonade began  an 
hour  after  noon, 
and  was  kept  up 
until  threeo'clock. 
Some  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral guns  were 
dismounted,  but 
their  place  was 
supplied  by  oth- 
ers. The  men 
were  so  sheltered 
behind  a  low 
swell,  that  there 
was   little  loss   of 

life.  After  two  lionrs.  Hunt,  Meade's  chief  of  artillery,  began  gradu- 
ally to  slacken  Jiis  fire.  Lee  supposed  that  the  Union  batteries  bad 
been  silenced,  that  the  infantry  must  be  confused  and  frightened,  and 
he  ordered  the  grand  attack  to  be  made.  Everytliing  had  conspired 
to  mislead  him  as  to  the  foi'ce  of  his  enemy.  He  could  not  have  sup- 
posed that  there  were  more  than  40,000  men  on  the  opposite  ridge. 
He  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Ewell  had  been  successful  at  Gulp's 
Hill,  and  would  be  able  to  liold  his  own  in  that  quarter.  Moreover, 
Stuart's  cavalry  had  now  rejoined  him,  and  were  ready  to  be  hurled 
upon  the  foe  when  he  began  to  retreat.  So  tiie  decisive  assault  was 
committed  to  a  column  of  not  more  than  18,000  men  in  all.  These 
consisted  mainly  of  Pickett's  Virginians  of  Hill's  corps,  wlio  had  not 
as  yet  been  engaged,  supported  by  the  biigades  of  Pettigrew  and 
Wilcox.  From  both  of  the  ridges  overlooking  the  plain  between 
them,  this  charge  was  in  plain  view.  It  was  executed  with  the  pre- 
cision and  deliberateness  of  a  movement  in  a  great  military  review. 
It  was  ordered  by  General  Lee,  against  the  better  judgment  of  Long- 
street,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Confederate  army.  He 
says  :  "  I  had  offered  my  objections  to  Pickett's  battle  and  had  been 
overruled,  and  I  was  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  commanding 
general  when  the  order  was  given  for  Pickett  to  advance." 

The  column  moved  steadily  down  the  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge,  and 
across  the  valley.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  artillery  should 
advance  and  support  the  infantry,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was 
found  that  their  ammunition  had  been  used  up  in  the  wasteful  can- 
nonade, and  it  was  too  late  to  replenish  it.  The  cohnnn  showed  a 
front  of  fully  a  mile.     No  sooner  did  it  emerge  from  the  woods  than 
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all  the  Federal  p;iu)s,  from  Kouiul  Top  to  Cemoti'ry  Hill,  opened  upon 
it,  plowing  great  furrows  through  the  ranks,  which  were  closed  up  as 
fast  as  made.  The  movement  was  at  first  directed  somewhat  to  the 
left  of  the  Liiion  centre.  Here,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main  Fed- 
eral line,  and  protected  by  rude  intrenchments,  was  one  of  Double- 
day's  brigades,  which  poured  a  terrible  musketry  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
iiank.  Bending  a  little  to  its  left,  the  column  pressed  on  until  IVt- 
tigrew's  brigade  came  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Hancock's 
line,  which  had  reserved  its  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  brig- 
ade was  streaming  back  in  wilil  disorder.  Pickett's  division  struck 
a  weaker  point,  where  Gibbon's  front  line  was  thinly  posted  behind  a 
low  stone  wall.  Pickett  charged  straight  over  this,  among  the  Union 
batteries,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a  confused  hand-to- 
hand  melee.  The  Feileral  soldiers  rushed  into  the  light  "  helter- 
skelter,  every  man  for  himself,  their  officers  among  them,"  and  drove 
the  Virginians  back  over  the  low  stone  wall.  Of  Pickett's  three 
brigade  commanders,  Garnett  lay  dead,  Armistead  mortally  wounded 
■within  the  Federal  lines,  and  Kemper  had  been  borne  off  to  die.  Of 
all  that  gallant  band,  not  one  in  four  escaped.  The  rest  were  dead 
or  prisoners.     Tlie  attacking  column,  thus  crushed  in  the  centre,  gave 

way  everywhere  else.  The 
Confederate  loss  this  day  was 
16,000  in  killed,  woinided,  and 
prisoners,  the  Federal  loss  be- 
ing not  one  fifth  as  great. 
Hancock  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  the  command  of  his 
corps  was  temporarily  given 
to  Warren. 

The  conditions  here  were 
not  unlike  those  at  the  battle 
(  f  Fredericksburg,  except  tliat 
the  relations  of  the  two  bel- 
ligerents were  reversed.  It 
was  Lee  now,  not  Burnside, 
wlio  was  assailing  a  position 
well-nigh  impregnable.  It  was 
the  Confederate  assaulting 
column,  not  the  Fedei-al,  wiiich 
was  beaten  back,  torn,  bleed- 
ing, and  wounded.  The  ground 
between  the  two  ridges  at 
Gettysburg  had  witnessed  just 
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The  Pemberton  Monument  commemorating  the 
Surrender  at  Vicksburg.     (Now  removed.) 

Drawn  by  Ozias  Dot! a e  from  a  photograph  hitherto 
unjnibiishf't. 
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such  a  gallant  and  yet  hopeless  charge  as  that  which  had  covered  the 
field  of  Fredericksburg  with  windrows  of  the  dead.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly sacrifice.  The  day  was  lost,  and  in  losing  it  Lee  said  :  "  It  was 
all  my  fault ;  get  together,  and  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  toward 
saving  what  is  left  of  us." 

During  that  night  Lee  concentrated  the  remainder  of  his  force  bu- 
r    ,  hind  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge,  awaiting  an  attack.     On 

Lee  s  re-  ^  o    '  o  ^ 

treat.  j-j^g  momiug  of  the  4th,  Meade  held  a  council  of  war,  at 

which  it  was  decided  that  no  attack  should  then  be  made.  Before 
night  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  under  cover  of  which  Lee  began  his 
retreat,  leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  to  defend  the  passes  through  the 
mountains.  By  the  7th  he  had  made  the  march  of  forty  miles.  The 
Potomac,  which  he  had  crossed  almost  dry-shod  a  fortnight  before, 
was  now  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  not  to  be  forded.  The  bridges 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  cavalry  dash  from  Frederick,  and  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  intrench  himself  until  the  waters  should  abate  or 
bridges  be  built.  Meade,  however,  showed  no  inclination  to  follow 
up  his  advantage,  although  recnforced  by  troops  wliicii  had  been 
detached  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  and  placed  at  his  disposal. 
When  he  called  another  council  of  war,  on  the  l"2th,  he  found  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  were  present  and  voting  were  against  an 
attack ;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  casualties  of  war  had  deprived 
the  council  of  the  voices  of  most  of  the  fighting  corps  commanders. 
Meade  was  in  favor  of  a  forward  movement ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
overruled  by  the  vote  of  a  council ;  and  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  as 
to  the  non-combative  attitude  of  a  council  of  war  was  once  more  vin- 
dicated. Had  Meade  been  longer  in  command  of  the  army,  firmer  in 
the  saddle,  he  might  not  have  been  so  easily  influenced  by  a  vote. 
Meanwhile  he  was  being  pressed  by  frequent  despatches  and  orders 
from  Washington  to  renew  the  fight.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  enemy  was  surely  escaping  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  ;  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  attack  and  prevent  any  further  flight  of  the 
Confederates  ;  that  such  a  misadventure  now  would  be  deplorable,  and 
that  the  full  and  complete  destruction  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  within  his  reach.     All  in  vain. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  an  order  was  finally  issued  for  an 
advance  the  next  morning.  The  enemy  was  to  be  pressed.  But 
when  the  day  broke,  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  Before  Meade 
began  his  movement,  Lee  liad  utilized  the  six  days'  delay  by  fortify- 
ing his  position  on  the  Potomac  at  F'alling  Waters,  bridging  the 
stream,  replenishing  his  ammunition,  and  finally  by  crossing  with  his 
whole  force.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bulk  of  the  Con- 
federate army  was  once  more  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.     Federal  troops 
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Contraband  Camp  at  Briarfield,  Jefferson  Davis's  Plantation,  thirty  miles  below  Vicksburg. 
Drairn  bij  F.  C.  Hansom  from  a  p/iotogruiih  kitluTto  uiipuhltsheti. 


arriving  tardily  on  the  ridge  above  tlie  pliice  of  crossing  saw  tlie 
smoke  of  camp  fires  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  wliere  the  war- 
worn veterans  of  Lee's  army  were  safely  resting  after  their  long  and 
disastrous  campaign  on  free  soil.  Nearly  2,000  of  Lee's  rear-giiard 
were  captured  at  the  crossing;  and  General  Pettigrew,  in  command 
there,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  two  days  later,  in  Vir- 
ginia, having  been  taken  over  to  the  Confederate  lines  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  There  was  weeping  and  lamentation  in  the  South  over  the 
failure  of  the  invasion  and  the  costly  sacrifice  of  life  and  war  mate- 
rial which  this  unprofitable  foray  had  entailed.  But  in  the  North 
there  was  great  disappointment  at  the  failure  to  capture  or  annihilate 
Lee's  army  and  end  the  war  then  and  there.  Mingled  with  the  jubi- 
lation over  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Union  arms  and  the  utter 
defeat  of  an  insurgent  host  were  complaints  of  the  fearful  cost  at 
wliich  this  had  been  secured,  and  murmurs  of  exaspei'ation  that  the 
escape   of  Lee  added  another  period  of  indefinite  extension   to   the 


war. 


According  to  the  revised  returns  from  both  armies  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  was  one  of  the  most  destructive  Losses  „t 
in  modern  history,  the  total  losses  were  as  follows :  the  Fed-  oett.vsburg. 
eral  army  lost  3,072  in  killed,  14,497  wounded,  5,434  prisoners  or 
missing,  a  total  of  23,103  ;  the  Confederates  lost  2,592  killed,  12,709 
wounded  and  5,150  captured  or  missing,  20,451,  all  told.  At  the 
lowest    estimate,    Meade    had  92,000    men   actually  engaged   in   the 
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battle  ;  Lee  had  about  78,000, 
making  a  grand  total  of  170,000 
men  marshalled  in  this  great 
and  decisive  struggle  of  the 
civil  war. 

At  the  very  hour  of  the  final 
rejDulse  of  the  Confed- 
erates at  Gettysburg, 
another  great  disaster  befell 
their  cause  in  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg  and  the  consequent 
liberation  from  their  control  of 
the  great  river  of  the  West.  In 
a  previous  chapter  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  Sherman  to 
approach  Vicksburg  by  tlie 
■way  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  and 
Haines's  Bluff  was  described ; 
and  the  ineffectual  expedition 
of  the  naval  force  was  also  alluded  to;  and  it  was  seen  tliat  an  attack- 
ing column  from  the  Nortli  coidd  not  reach  Vicksburg  except  under 
very  great  difficulties  entailing  enormous  loss  of  life,  and  that  a  naval 
attack  on  the  front  of  the  city  was  of  no  avail  so  long  as  the  hills 
around  and  in  its  rear  were  occupied  by  a  garrison.  Early  in  1863, 
Grant  took  personal  command  of  the  expedition  which  was  intended 
to  reduce  Vicksburg  and  free  the  Mississippi.  Great  expectations 
were  entertained  of  a  canal  whicii  was  to  be  constructed  across  the 
narrow  neck  of  a  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  where  the  river 
makes  a  great  bend,  or  loop.  If  a  navigable  canal  were  to  be  built 
across  this  neck  of  land,  diverting  the  main  channel  of  the  river  in 
that  direction,  Vicksburg  would  be  made  an  inland  city;  and  in  that 
case  Grant's  army  could  be  readily  transported  to  any  point  on  the 
stream  below.  A  prodigious  amount  of  labor  was  expended  on  the 
canal  by  the  corps  of  McClernand  and  Sherman  ;  but  the  scheme 
was  abortive  ;  high  water  overflowed  the  peninsula,  and  tlie  channel 
remained  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river. 

Other  schemes  were  taken  up  and  abandoned.  Some  of  these 
involved  great  labor  and  ingenuity  ;  their  prosecution  was  conducted 
under  circumstances  of  peril,  and  the  story  of  their  adventurous 
undertakings  is  one  of  the  most  lomantic  and  novel  of  the  whole  war. 
One  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  flank  Vicksburg  from  tlie  Nortli  by 
the  way  of  the  Yazoo  river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  a 
short  distance  above  Vicksburg.     This  was  a  proposition  to  go  up  the 
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Yazoo  iuul  enter  Steele's  bayou,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
thence,  by  a  series  of  short  cuts  through  smaller  streams  and  bayous, 
enter  the  Yazoo  again  at  a  point  above  Haines's  HlulT,  that  place 
being  so  heavily  fortilied  that  its  passage  was  impossible  from  below. 
But  the  tortuous  passages,  the  dank  swamps  and  cane-brakes,  the 
water-ways  blocked  with  fallen  trees  and  the  tangle  of  vines  and  under- 
gro Wilis  made  every  foot  of  the  way  a  task  well-nigh  herculean.  The 
Confederates  not  only  blocked  the  way  before  the  expedition,  but 
tliey  began  to  impede  the  channel  behind,  and  the  erection  of  small 
batteries  and  j)ickets  along  the  line  of  retreat  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
force  that  was  so  boldly  advancing  into  the  wilderness  of  swamps  and 
bayous  above.  At  one  time.  Admiral  Porter,  who  had  command  of 
the  steam  fleet,  fully  expected  that  he  would  have  to  abandon  his 
boats  and  trust  to  the  ability  of  Sherman's  military  contingent  for  a 
safe  deliverance  from  the  maze  into  which  they  had  penetrated.  But 
the  whole  force  finally  extricated  itself  from  the  difficult  region  of  the 
bayous  and  returned  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  safety. 

Grant  now  determined  to  march  down  the  river  on  its  western  bank, 
cross  at  some  point  far  below  Vicksburg,   and   attack  the 

.  Porter's 

City  in  the  rear.     The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  passaae  of  Heetiuns 

.  .  .  1  o  tliL-batteries, 

the  river  below  the  city.  This  was  to  be  overcome  by  Porter's 
fleet  (which  was  then  above  Vicksburg),  running  the  batteries  and 
assembling  below.  Accordingly,  the  army  moved  southward  from 
Milliken's  Bend,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  some  distance 
from  the  bank,  and,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  at  Grand  Gulf  and 
New  Carthage,  a  crossing  was  determined  upon  at  Bruinsburg,  about 
sixty  miles  below  Vicksburg.  Porter's  fleet  ran  the  batteries  of 
Vicksburg,  as  Farragut's  had  run  them  during  the  previous  autumn, 
without  sustaining  serious  loss,  although  some  casualties  were  suffered 
in  the  passage.  Porter's  voyage  down  the  river  was  accomplished  on 
the  night  of  April  lOth,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederates, 
who  lighted  up  the  picture  by  immense  bonfires  made  ready  along  the 
river  bank  in  order  the  better  to  discern  their  enemy  and  cannonade 
his  daring  fleet.  They  now  saw  that  the  army  below  the  city  would 
have  ample  means  for  crossing  the  river  and  taking  their  system  of 
defences  in  flank.     And  this  was  what  was  accom])lished. 

Crossing  at  Bruinsburg,  Grant's  army,  now  numbering  20,000  men, 
began  a  long  campaign  towards  Jackson,  the  capital  of  q^^^^^ 
Mississippi,  which  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  before  turning  "'""■""■ot"- 
towards  Vicksburg,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  Jackson.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  being  reenforced  by  additional  troops  from  McPherson's 
(Seventeenth)  corps,  and  by  Sherman  with  two  divisions  of  his,  the 
Fifteenth,  corps.  Grant  had  30,000  men.     The  Confederates  occupied 
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Haines's  Bluff,  Vicksburg,  Gnind  Gulf,  and  Jackson  with  about  60,000 
men.  The  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  eastern  j^irt  of  Louisiana 
■constituted  one  department  and  was  under  the  command  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  lately  been  ordered  liere  from  Virginia, 
and  to  whom  Pemberton,  commanding  the  forces  in  and  around 
Vicksburg,  was  subordinate.  One  of  the  most  successful  and  daring 
cavalrj'  raids  of  the  war,  conducted  by  Colonel  Benjamin  H.  Grierson, 
at  this  time  greatly  aided  Grant  in  liis  operations.  Grierson,  with 
1,700  men,  set  out  from  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and,  riding  southward,  traversed  the  entire  State  of  Mississipjji, 
cutting  railroads,  burning  bridges,  destroying  military  supijlies,  and, 
by  his  sudden  attacks  and  swift  movements,  carrying  consternation 
and  alarm  into  every  corner  of  the  laided  region.  He  entered  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  sixteen  days  later,  having  ridden  six  hundred 
miles  through  a  hostile  country,  by  difficult  ways,  fighting  and  de- 
stroying as  he  went.  The  result  of  this  raid  was  the  cajiture  of  about 
six  hundred  men,  the  destruction  of  3,000  stand  of  arms,  and  the 
burning  of  Confederate  property  valued  at  -'16,000,000. 

Grant's  movements  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  Grand  Gulf 
by  the  Confederates  and  that  point  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Admiral  Porter,  giving  Grant's  army  a  base  of  supply.  But  Grant 
now  cut  himself  loose  from  any  base  and  pushed  on  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  towards  Jackson,  wdiich  is  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Vicks- 
burg, nearly  in  a  direct  line.  Johnston  had  arrived  in  Jackson  on  the 
13th,  finding  there  about  12,000  men  subject  to  his  orders.  Now 
began  a  series  of  severe  engagements,  some  of  which  rose  to  the 
tlignity  of  battles.  On  the  12th  of  ALiy  was  fought  a  battle  at  Ray- 
mond ;  on  the  14th  the  battle  of  Jackson;  and  then,  leaving  Sherman 
at  Jackson  to  destroy  the  Confederate  factories  running  there,  Grant 
turned  westward  and  established  a  rendezvous  at  Bolton,  twenty  miles 
from  Jackson.  Thence  marching  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg,  he 
encountered  Pemberton  intrenched  at  Champion's  Hill,  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Vicksburg,  and  here  was  fought,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
the  most  important  battle  of  this  campaign.  The  Confederates  lost 
over  3,000  killed  and  wounded  and  nearly  as  many  more  captured  on 
the  subsequent  retreat ;  one  of  the  Confederate  killed  was  General 
Tilghman,  an  able  officer.  Grant's  loss  in  this  fight  was  2,441,  all 
told.  The  next  fight  occurred  on  the  Big  Black,  where  the  Confeder- 
ates had  fallen  back  and  destroyed  the  bridges  across  the  stream  after 
their  defeat  at  Champion's  Hill.  This  position  was  vigorously 
attacked  on  the  17th,  and  after  a  gallant  but  hopeless  resistance  the 
Confederates  again  gave  way  with  considerable  loss,  of  which  1,750 
prisoners  were  no  small  part.     The  Federal  loss  was  279,  and  among 
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The  Federal  Approach  on  Vicksburg.     Head  of  one  of  the  saps  on  north  side  of  works. 
Drami  by  G.  U'.  Peltrsfrom  a  photograph  hitherto  impublished. 

their  captures  were  eigliteeii  guns.  The  crossing  of  tlie  Big  Black 
was  speedily  accomplished,  the  skillul  engineers  of  the  Federal  army 
ci instructing  three  bridges,  over  which  the  entire  force  marched  tri- 
umphantly towards  Vicksburg. 

There  had  been  some  contention  among  the  Confederate  military 
authorities  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding  Vicksburg  with  vicksinng 
a  force  wliich  was  now  to  be  shut  up  inside  of  the  beleaguered  '"•'"''S'^''- 
city.  Jolinston  expected  to  reach  Peraberton  in  time  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion and  relieve  him  ;  but  Johnston  demurred  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Confederate  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  a  hirge  area.  He 
criticised  the  "  wild  expedition  "  of  Bragg  into  Kentucky,  which, 
while  it  yielded  good  results  in  the  shape  of  stores  of  food  and  giain, 
terminated  in  the  flight  and  scattering  of  a  large  force  which  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy. 
And  he  deplored  the  unwisdom  of  leaving  some  50,000  troops  in 
Arkansas  where  they  were  not  needed.  Finally,  he  insisted  that  a 
proper  consolidation  of  the  Confederate  forces  would  not  only  have 
repelled  Grant's  invasion,  but  would  have  saved  Tennessee  to  the 
■Confederacy.     As  it  was,  the  Confederates    were    beaten  in  detail. 
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When  Grant  sat  down  before  Vicksburg,  he  had  encountei-ed  and 
defeated  7,000  or  8,000  at  Port  Gibson  ;  5.000  at  Raymond  ;  8,000  to 
11,000  at  Jackson  ;  25,000,  at  Champion's  Hill  ;  and  4,000  at  the  Big 
Black.  His  own  losses  in  that  campaign  were  4,379,  all  told.  The 
tactics  of  tlie  Confederates  were  not  good  ;  they  had  at  Vicksbnrg, 
Grand  Gulf,  and  Jackson,  and  on  the  roads  between  these  places,  no 
less  than  60,000  men.  These  were  taken  in  detached  bodies  and 
beaten. 

The  Federal  troops  had  subsisted  largely  on  the  country  through 
which  they  had 
passed ;  this  was 
a  novelty  in  the 
military  opera- 
tions of  that  time; 
and  among  those 
who  said  it  could 
not  be  done  was 
General  Sher- 
man, who  took 
occasion  to  pro- 
claim, as  soon  as 
the  campaign  had 
been  victoriously 
concluded,  that 
he    had     opposed 

Grant's  scheme,  and  to  Grant  alone  belonged  all  the  ci-edit  of  having 
accomplished  an  undertaking  so  novel  and  so  daring.  Now  proceed- 
ing to  invest  the  city  of  Vicksbnrg,  into  which  Pemberton  had  marched 
and  shut  himself  up.  Grant  established  the  right  of  his  line  with  Sher- 
man at  Haines's  Bluff,  on  tlie  Yazoo,  directly  above  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  suffered  defeat  during  the  previous  autumn  ;  McPher- 
son's  corps  occupied  the  centre,  and  McClernand's  corps  was  on  the 
left,  resting  on  the  Mississippi  below  Yicksburg  with  a  thin  line  which 
was  subsequently  strengthened.  In  front  was  Porter's  fleet  whose 
guns  and  mortars  bombarded  the  devoted  city.  The  investment  was 
complete  on  the  19th  of  iNlay. 

Gi'ant  had  accomplished  his  purpose  of  driving  Pemberton  into 
Vicksbnrg  while  he  warded  off  Johnston  in  the  rear.  But 
he  must  now  conduct  a  siege  on  the  one  side  and  be  prepared 
for  an  attack  on  the  other  side.  He  pressed  the  siege  with  great  se- 
verity, apprehending  the  possibilities  of  Johnston's  approach  with 
an  army  reenforced  for  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vicksbnrg.  The 
Confederate  line  in   front  was  eight   miles   long;  his  own  line  was 


Jefferson  Davis's  House  on  Hurricane  Island,  near  Vicksburg. 
Drawn  by  B.  J,  RosenmeiiT  from  a  jikotogTapk  hiUurto  unpublisheil. 
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fourteen  miles  from  river  to  river.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  carry 
the  works  by  storm,  one  on  the  19th  of  May  and  anotiier  on  the  22d. 
Botli  of  the.se  were  unsuccessful,  although  the  troops  fouglit  with 
valor  and  spirit.  The  two  assaults  convinced  both  officers  and  men 
that  the  city  could  only  be  captured  after  a  long  siege,  and  they  were 
willing  to  settle  down  to  this  tedious  work  with  a  contentment  that 
they  would  not  Inive  felt  if  they  had  been  ordered  into  trenches,  saps, 
and  mines  on  their  arrival  before  Vicksburg. 

During  one  of  these  assaults,  that  of  the  22d,  General  McClernand 
I'eported  that  he  had  pierced  the  enemy's  intrcnchments  at  several 
points,  and  that  he  must  have  recnforcements.  This  proved  to  be  in- 
correct, and  it  drew  upon  IMcClernand  Grant's  additional  displeasure. 
Not  long  after  this,  JNIcClernaiid,  in  violation  of  military  orders,  sent 
to  the  newspa]iers  of  the  North  an  order  which  he  had  issued  to  his 
troops  in  which  he  praised  his  own  command  in  fulsome  terms,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  other  corps  of  the  army.  Sherman  and  McPherson 
justly  complained  of  this  breach  of  discipline  and  the  unfair  implica- 
tions cast  upon  their  men.  Grant  accordingly  relieved  McClernand 
from  command,  and  that  geneial's  military  career  was  closed.  He 
was  replaced  by  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord.  The  siege  was  prosecuted 
with  mines  and  counter-mines,  and  the  inhabitants  were  rigorously 
shut  up  in  the  city,  practically  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  Before  the  end  of  June  famine  began  to  press 
upon  the  people.  Mule  flesh  took  the  place  of  beef  and  bacon.  A 
barrel  of  flour  sold  —  in  Confederate  currency  —  for  $1,000;  corn 
meal  at  i^HO  a  bushel ;  molasses  at  $10  a  gallon.  The  steady  fire 
from  the  Federal  gunboats  had  reduced  the  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Half  the  people  were  living  in  caves  dug  into  the  hillsides  ;  and  even 
here  they  were  not  safe.  Rod  by  rod  the  works  of  the  besiegers  crept 
up  to  those  of  the  besieged.  They  mined  and  counter-mined  against 
each  other.  On  the  morning  of  June  1st  a  mine  was  exploded  under 
an  important  part  of  the  outer  Confederate  line,  damaging  tlie  interior 
works  so  that  not  one  of  the  garrison  could  show  his  head  without  its 
becoming  a  mark  f(n-  some  sharpshooter.  A  practicable  breach  had 
thus  been  made. 

The  line  of  defence  broken  anywhere  was  broken  everywhere. 
Grant  had  now  fully  60,000  men  for  the  attack  ;  Pemberton  s,„,.e„,ioro£ 
not  a  quarter  as  many  for  the  defence ;  for  of  the  21,000  '■""^"^'"^e- 
nominally  with  him,  6,000  were  in  the  hospitals.  On  the  morning 
of  July  3d  it  was  clear  that  Grant  was  on  the  point  of  assaulting. 
Pemberton  sent  a  message  asking  for  an  armistice,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  Grant  would 
accept    only  an    unconditional    surrender.      The    terms  were  settled 


\ 
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The  Union  FItet  of  Gunboats  off  De  Soto  Point,  opposite  Vicl(sburg. 
Dnixon  by  Ozias  Dodge froitl  a  pkotoi^raph  hitherto  unpublished. 

that  clay,  although  the  surrender  was  not  formally  made  until  the 
morning  of  July  4th.  The  garrison  was  paroled,  not  to  take  up 
arms  again  until  exchanged  by  proper  authority.  Officers  were  to 
retain  their  side-arms  and  private  baggage,  and  field  and  cavalry 
officers  one  horse  for  each.  Privates  were  to  keep  their  own  cloth- 
iiia-,  and    to  have  rations    sufficient    to  enable  tliem  to    leach    their 


Grant's  course  in  paroling  so  many  men,  instead  of  liolding  them  as 
prisoners  of  war,  was  criticised  unfavorably  by  some  of  the  military 
authorities ;  and  it  was  doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  captives  at 
Vicksburg  were  afterwards  found  in  front  of  Federal  armies  with 
muskets  in  their  hands  ;  the  Confederate  authoriti(>s  were  not  nearly 
so  scrupulous  in  the  management  of  their  men  who  had  been  released 
after  capture  as  they  expected  the  Federals  to  be.  But  Grant  would 
have  been  embarrassed  in  his  subsequent  operations  by  so  vast  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  war,  liis  transportation  by  water  being  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  away,  and  his  marches  into  the  inte- 
rior were  certain  to  be  undertaken  with  celerity  if  at  all.  Pemberton 
disclosed  the  condition  of  his  men  when  he  asked  Grant  to  aid  him 
in  guarding  them  from  desertion,  before  and  after  tliey  had  signed 
their  paroles  ;  a  request  which  Grant  very  naturally  declined  to  con- 
sider. By  his  orders  no  manifestation  of  undue  exultation  was  per- 
mitted to  the  victorious  besiegers  ;  but  one  of  the  Confederate  officers 
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has  recorded  the  fact  that  cheers  were  given  by  at  least  one  regiment 
of  Federals  for  the  brave  defenders  who  were  tlien  marcliing  out  of 
the  city.  The  soldiers  fraternized  with  cordial  good  feeling  on  both 
sides  ;  they  could  not  forget  that  they  were  fellow-countrymen, 
brothers  of  the  same  blood. 

During  his  correspondence  with  Pemberton,  preliminary  to  the 
surrender,  Grant  wrote  these  generous  words :  "  Men  who  have 
shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in  Vicksburg 
will  always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  can  assure 
you  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  prisoners  of  war.  I 
do  not  favor  the  proposition  of  appointing  commissioners  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  because  I  liave  no  other  terms  than  those 
indicated  above,"'  —  unconditional  surrender.  It  was  the  hand  of 
iron  in  the  glove  of  velvet.  The  Federal  soldiers  shared  the  contents 
of  their  haversacks  with  their  famished  adversaries  whom  they  had 
just  starved  out.  Grant's  commissary  department  issued  to  Peniber- 
ton's  order,  after  the  capitulation,  the  enormous  quantity  of  32,00U 
rations. 

The  military  results  of  this  campaign,  as  summed  up  by  Grant, 


"  Old  Abe  '■  and  Color  Guard  of  8th  Wisconsin  Volunteers  at  Vicksburg. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer /rojn  a  pltoto^raph  liilherto  unpublished. 
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were :  "  The  defeat  of  the  enem}'  in  five  battles  outside  of  Vicks- 
burg  :    the  occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State 
this  cam-       of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of  Vickshurg,  its  garrison, 
'''"^°'  and  munitions  of  war;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  37,000  pris- 

oners, at  least  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  who  can  never  be  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and 
munitions  of  war  foran  army  of  60,000  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  other  public  property,  and  much  that  was 
destroyed  to  prevent  our  capturing  it."  He  might  have  added  the  fall 
of  Port  Hudson,  which  Farragut  with  a  naval,  and  Banks  witii  a  land, 
force  had  vainly  attempted  to  reduce,  but  whose  surrender  was  inevi- 
table after  the  fall  of  Yicksburg.  The  entire  Federal  loss  in  Grant's 
operations  was  8,575,  of  whom  943  were  killed,  7,095  wounded,  and 
537  missing.  The  fall  of  Vicksburg  reopeuetl  the  Mississippi  from  its 
headwaters  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  here,  according  to  Grant's 
own  account,  that  it  suddenly  occurred  to  hiin  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, after  all,  that  he  would  be  called  u])on  to  conduct  the  military 
affairs  of  the  Nation  and  end  the  war. 

The  two  great  victories  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  roused  the 
enthusiasm   of   the  people  of  the    loyal    States   as   nothine: 

Rejoicing  in  .  '        ^  ^  ... 

the  loyal        before  this   time   had  ever   done.      Popular  reioicinfrs   over 

states.  .  ... 

these  important  Federal  successes  were  heartfelt  and  uni- 
versal; for  a  time,  at  least,  the  discordant  note  of  the  Peace  Democrat 
was  unheard;  it  really  seemed  to  most  people  that  the  end  of  the  war 
was  in  sight.  In  reality  it  was  farther  off  than  was  geneially  sup- 
posed. Put  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment  past  disappointments 
and  trials  were  forgotten.  Every  variety  of  public  jubilation  was 
employed  to  signify  the  joy  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States 
over  the  signal  victories  that  had  crowned  their  arms.  The  President, 
in  view  of  the  triumphs  achieved,  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  July 
15,  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  6th  of 
August,  1863,  as  a  day  of  National  thanksgiving.  He  said,  in  mak- 
ing this  recommendation  :  "  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken 
to  the  supplications  and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouch- 
safe to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  victories  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea,  so  signal  and  so  effective  as  to  furnish  reasonable 
ground  for  augmented  confidence  that  the  union  of  these  States  will 
be  maintained,  their  Constitution  preserved,  and  their  peace  and 
prosperity  permanently  restored."  After  referring  with  tenderness 
to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  limb,  health,  and  liberty  that  had  been  made 
to  secure  these  blessings,  the  good  President  invited  the  people  to 
observe  the  day  mentioned  as  one  of  thanksgiving,  "to  render  the 
homage  due  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  wonderful  things  he  has 
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done  in  the  Nation's  behalf,  and  invoke  the  influences  of  his  holy 
spirit  to  subdue  the  anger  which  has  produced  and  so  long  sustained 
a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion  ;  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insur- 
gents; to  guide  tlie  counsels  of  the  Government  with  wisdom  adequate 
to  so  great  a  National  emergency,  and  to  visit  with  tender  care  and 
consolation,  throughout  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  all  those 
•who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches,  voyages,  battles,  and  sieges 
have  been  brought  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate ;  and,  finally,  to 
lead  the  whole  Nation  through  paths  of  repentance  and  submission 
to  the  divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union  ^._,.,^_j^, 
and  fraternal  peace."  Later  in  the  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  thnnksgiv- 
that  the  original  New  England  institution  of  Tlianksgiving 
Day  had  become  very  nearly  nationalized,  the  President  appointed 
the  last  Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  National  thanksgiving. 
In  this  way  was  established  a  ])recedent  which  has  been  followed  by 
successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  festival  then  for  the 
first  time  being  recognized  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  tlie  Nation. 

Later  in  the  year,  too,  being  invited  to  address  a  meeting  called  to 
assemble  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  consider  the  condition  of  Lincoln's 
National  affairs,  the  President  wrote  a  remarkable  letter,   '""'"'• 
dated  August  26th,  in  which  he  referred  in  those  terms  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi,  the  consummation  of  the  ardent  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  Northwest :   "The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed 
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to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for  it :  nor  yet  wholly  to 
them.  Three  liundred  miles  up  they  met  New  England,  Empire, 
Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny 
South,  too,  in  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  ( )n 
the  spot,  their  part  of  the  history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and 
■white.  The  job  was  a  great  National  one,  and  let  none  be  slighted 
who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And  while  those  wiio  have  cleared 
the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to 
say  that  anything  has  been  more  bravely  and  well  done  than  at 
Antietam,  Mnrfreesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields  of  less  note. 
Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web-feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the  watery  mar- 
gins they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay, 
the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wiierever 
the  ground  was  a  little  damp,  tliey  have  been  and  made  their  tracks. 
Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  republic — for  the  principle  it  lives 
by  and  keeps  alive  —  for  man"s  great  future  —  thanks  to  all."  In 
November,  1863,  the  battle-field  of  Getty.sburg  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated as  a  National  burying-ground  for  those  who  fell  in  the  great 
fight. 

In  the  insurgent  States  the  exasperation,  alarm,  and  consternation 
that  resulted  from  these  two  disasters  to  the  Confederacy 

The  re.'iuUs  ,,  ,  ^^,  .    .,  ,  ...^  ^, 

inthecou-  were  naturally  very  great.  1  he  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties threw  upon  each  other  the  blame  for  these  signal  reverses. 
Although  Lee  generously  assumed  responsibility  for  the  defeat  at 
Gettysburg,  he  subsequently  accounted  for  that  defeat  in  a  way  that 
provoked  the  comment  of  at  least  one  of  the  Confederate  writers 
of  history  ^  that  his  explanation  was  disingenuous.  Recriminations 
were  also  bandied  very  freely  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksbui'g.  It 
was  charged  that  Pemberton  was  one  of  the  Confederate  generals 
who  were  known  as  "  the  President's  Pets,"  and  tliat  favoritism,  and 
not  merit,  had  determined  his  appointment  to  the  important  com- 
mand at  Vicksburg.  It  is  undeniable  that  Johnston  was  not  a  favor- 
ite with  Jefferson  Davis,  and  that  he  was  a  soldier  far  superior  to 
Pemberton  ;  and  yet  Pemberton,  who  had  never  before  commanded  a 
body  of  troops,  was  assigned  to  Vicksburg,  where,  it  is  alleged,  he 
received  private  instructions  fi'om  Davis,  inconsistent  with  those 
which  he  received  from  Johnston,  his  superior  officer.  In  his  report 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  and  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Johnston 
wrote  :  "  General  Pemberton  made  not  a  single  movement  in  obedience 
to  my  orders,  and  regarded  none  of  my  instrnctions  ;  and  finally  did 
not  embrace  the  only  opportunity  to  save  his  army  —  that  given  by 
my  order  to  abandon  Vicksburg.'' 

1  Edward  A.  Pollard,  Life  nf  Jefferson  Davis,  etc.  p.  292. 
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By  a  curious  train  of  circumstances,  in  no  way  related  to  tlie  events 
just  narrated,   the  victories   of  Gettysburg   and  Vicksburg  .fi,pj,.aft 
were  almost  immediately  followed  by  severe  rioting  in  the  ""'"■ 
city  of  New  York  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  draft, 
or  conscription  act.     This  measure  was  adopted  by  Congress  early  in 
the  year  and  was  finally  approved  by  the  President,  March  M,  1SG3. 


.'       i\    \.    f. 


A  Section  of  the  Confederate  Arsenal  at  Vicksburg,  showing  the  store    of  projectiles  captured  by 

the  Union  Army. 

Drawn  hi/  F.  C  Ransom  from  a  photograph  hithfrto  nnpublisked. 

Its  enactment  had  been  bitterly  opposed  in  Congress  by  the  Peace 
Democrats,  their  argument  being  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
Congressional  enactment  by  which  the  Federal  Government  appealed 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  creation  of 
an  army,  without  the  intervention  of  the  State  govei-nments.  The 
law  declared  that,  with  certain  exceptions  clearly  set  forth,  all  able- 
bodied  citizens  and  persons  of  alien  birth  who  had  declared  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five,  should  constitute  the  National  forces  and  be  liable  to  draft  at  the 
call  of  the  President.  All  persons  liable  to  military  duty  and  subject 
to  this  call  were  to  be  enrolled ;  and  the  President  had  requisite 
authority  to  call  out  every  man  not  legally  exempt.  As  a  matter  of 
expediency,  only  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  were  first  called  out 
by  the  President.  Enrollments  went  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
provost  marshals  and  their  subordinates,  and,  although  there  were 
some  manifestations  of  the  popular  dislike  of  enforced  enlistments, 
there  was  no  serious  opposition  to  the  preliminary  proceedings. 
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"  A  Little  the  Worse  for  Wear." 
(Confederate  guns  after  the  siege  of  Virksburg.) 
Drnwn  by  F.   C.  Ransom  fmn  a  jihologmjili  hitlieilo  uiipiMished. 

Under  previous  calls  for  troops  from  the  States,  the  quotas  being 
duly  alli)tted  by  the  War  Department,  there  had  been  no  violent  fric- 
tion between  tlie  State  and  National  authorities  anywhere.  Now, 
however,  tlie  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  was  Horatio 
Seymour,  a  Peace  Democrat,  chosen  during  the  deep  depression  of 
tlie  preceding  year.  In  his  inaugural  address,  he  had  strongly  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  adliere  to  the  extreme  States-rights  view  of  the 
existing  political  situation  and  to  "  maintain  and  defend  the  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  of  the  State"  —  a  phrase  of  deep  significance 
in  those  trying  times.  Earlier  in  the  year,  too,  he  had  espoused  with 
some  warmth  the  cause  of  Clement  L.  Vallandighara,  one  of  the  most 
virulent  and  passionate  opponents  of  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
March  3d,  1863,  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Ohio,  took  the  stump  in  his  own 
State  and  began  to  make  speeches  of  the  most  violent  and  disloyal 
character,  many  of  his  arguments  being  specially  designed  to  discour- 
ao'e  enlistments  in  the  army.     General  Burnside,  wlio  had  been  sent 

to  command  the  Department  of  Ohio,  took  notice  of  a  spe- 
hlmlnAhxs   cially    intemperate    address    which   Vallandigham    made  at 

Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  he  sent  a  file  of  sol- 
diers to  Vallandighitm's  house  in  Dayton,  arrested  him  for  treason, 
and  tried  him  by  a  military  commission,  the  privileges  of  the  writ  oi 
habeas  corpus  having  been  at  that  time  suspended  by  authority  of 
Congress  and  that  right  vested  in  the  President.  Vallandigham 
protested  against  these  proceedings ;  but  he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  in  a  military  post  in  Boston  harlior.  The 
President,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  beginning  of  the  affair, 
commuted  this  sentence  to  banishment  into  the  lines  of  the  insurgent 
forces  then  operating  against  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
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In  a  letter  published  at  that  time,  Governor  Horatio  Seymour 
denounced  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham  as  "  an  act  which  had  brougiit 
dishonor  upon  our  country,  and  is  full  of  danger  to  our  persons  and 
our  lionies."  He  added  :  "  If  this  proceeding  is  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  sanctioned  by  the  people,  it  is  not  merely  a  step  toward 
revolution,  it  is  revolution  ;  it  will  not  only  lead  to  military  despot- 
ism, it  establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  respect  it  must  be 
accepted,  or  in  this  respect  it  must  be  rejected.  If  it  is  upheld,  our 
liberties  are  overthi-own."  Now  that  the  draft  was  to  be  enforced  in 
New  York,  the  baser  elements  of  the  population  of  that  city  began  to 
be  excited  by  tlie  arguments  of  men  who,  like  Governor  Seymour, 
were  apparently  unaware  of  the  mischief  which  their  steadfast  opposi- 
tion to  every  war  measure  had  kindled.  It  was  clamorously  insisted 
that  the  provision  in  the  draft  law  which  allowed  a  drafted  man  to 
pay  for  a  substitute  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  rich.  On 
the  4th  of  Jnly,  Governor  Seymour,  in  a  public  speech,  denounced 
with  great  bitterness  the  Federal  Administration,  alleging  that  his 
own  party,  the  Democratic,  i-egarded  it  as  "hostile  to  their  rights  and 
liberties."  And  this  tone  of  criticism  was  maintained  by  the  news- 
papers that  reflected  the  opinions  of  that  party.  Proceedings  in  the 
enrollment  and  drafting  offices,  begun  July  11th,  went  on  without 
interruption  until  the  l-3th  of  July,  when  a  concerted  attack  was 
made  on  an  enrollment  office  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
New  York,  where  the  population  was  largely  eomj)osed  of  foreign- 
born  persons,  unfamiliar  with  democratic  institutions  and  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 

This  assault  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings,  and  the  crowd  speedily 
swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mob,  which  raged  through  the  The  riot  in 
streets,  defying  the  civil  authorities  and  sacking  and  looting  ^cw  York. 
stores  and  houses  as  its  numbers  were  augmented  from  the  drinking 
dens  and  low  resorts  of  the  citj'.  The  rioters  were  led  by  fanatical 
creatures  of  the  wildest  communist  stripe,  and  they  were  aided  by 
thieves  who  saw  in  this  tumult  an  opportunity  for  plunder.  The 
crowds  numbered  many  thousands,  and  a  reign  of  terror  began  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  when,  having  wrecked  and  burned  some  of 
the  enrolling  offices,  the  rioters  robbed  and  fired  the  shops  near  at 
hand  and  then  turned  their  fury  against  individuals.  Recognizing  in 
the  colored  jjeople  the  objects  of  especial  hate,  they  killed  or  maimed 
every  negro  person  whom  they  met.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  infu- 
riated wretches  rushed  upon  a  substantial  brick  building  occupied  by 
a  beneficent  institution  known  as  the  Colored  Orpiian  Asylum.  Tiie 
metropolitan  police,  whose  courage  and  skill  alone  saved  the  city  from 
general  pilhige  and  incendiarism,  withstood  the  rioters  long  enough 
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to  enable  the  hapless  children  in  the  building  to  escape,  when,  these 
defenders  having  been  disabled,  the  frantic  mob  broke  into  the 
asylum,  destroyed  whatever  was  not  portable,  stole  everything  that 
they  could  carry  off,  and  set  the  building  on  fire.  Other  excesses 
were  committed,  the  rioters  acting  more  like  fiends  than  human 
beings.  One  brave  man.  Colonel  H.  T.  O'Brien,  who  had  cour- 
ageously resisted  them,  was  trodden  under  foot,  drugged  through  the 
streets,  and  his  corpse  brutally  maltreated  after  the  rioters  had  sated 
their  vengeance  on  the  citizen  who  had  withstood  tliem. 

While  the  riot  Wiis  in  progress,  Governor  Seymour,  who  had  been 
Governor  absent  from  the  city,  was  sent  for  in  hot  haste.  He  arrived 
Sejmouv.  j,^  ,^  gf.^^g  ,|f  great  mental  agitation,  and  was  hurried  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  he  made  a  smooth  speech  to  the  mob,  wliom  he 
addressed  as  "  My  friends,"  and  whom  he  assured  he  had  come  to  test 
their  friendship.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  riot,  he  said  that  he  had  sent 
an  officer  to  Washington  to  have  the  draft  suspended ;  and  he  added, 
witli  fervor,  "  Wait  until  my  adjutant  returns  from  Washington  and 
you  shall  be  satisfied."  The  Governor  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
rioters ;  and  he  subsequently  issued  two  proclamations,  one  of  them 
somewhat  paternal  in  tone,  but  condemning  the  riot  and  adjuring  the 
people  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes;  the  second  proclamation 
declared  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  to  be  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  warned  all  disordei'ly  persons  of  the  penalty  incurred  by 
any  resistance  to  the  State  authorities.  The  State  militia  of  New 
York  was  absent  in  Pennsylvania  resisting  the  invasion  from  tlie 
South;  but  a  small  force  of  the  regular  army  was  finally  brought 
into  the  city,  and  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  rioters  and 
the  soldiers  on  Third  Avenue,  in  which  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were 
killed,  eighteen  were  wounded,  and  many  taken  prisoners,  liy  this 
time,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  riot,  the  fires  of  the  mob  and  the  fury 
of  the  creatures  engaged  in  its  work  had  been  burned  out,  and  the 
sharp  action  of  the  soldiers  cowed  the  rioters,  who  slunk  away  and 
hid  themselves  in  their  dens.  Governor  Seymour  was  severely  blamed 
for  the  mildness  of  his  address  to  the  howling  mol)  that  surged  around 
him  when  he  spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  was  so  overcome  with  horror  on  finding  this 
bloody  harvest  reaped  from  the  seed  sown  by  intemperate  opponents 
of  the  war  and  of  the  draft,  that  he  siiould  not  be  held  strictly  respon- 
sible for  all  he  said  under  these  most  trying  circumstances.  Peace 
soon  returned  to  the  distracted  city;  an  adjustment  of  the  losses 
showed  that  more  than  one  thousand  persons  were  killed  or  maimed, 
and  that  property  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  de- 
stroyed.    Except  for  a  slight  disturbance  which  took  place  in  Boston, 
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ami  was  promptly  cpielletl  by  the  local 
authorities,  the  subsequent  draft  pro- 
ceedings passed  o£E  peaceably  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

During  the  suspension  of  the  draft, 
which  necessarily  followed  The  draft 
the  interruption  of  the  pro-  «»'""«''• 
ceedings  in  New  York,  Governor  Sey- 
mour addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Lincoln  in  which  he  requested  that  the 
whole  business  of  drafting  be  post- 
poned until  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  should  be  tested  in  the  courts.  lie 
also  suggested  that  the  State's  quota 
might  be  raised  by  volunteering  ;  and  he  added  that  there  were  com- 
plaints of  the  disproportion  of  the  quotas  to  be  raised  by  four  of  the 
districts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  city  of  New  York  being,  as 
alleged,  especially  marked  for  a  hea\-y  draft.  To  this  the  President 
replied  that  ho  could  not  suspend  the  draft,  as  time  was  of  j)rinie 
importance  at  that  crisis  in  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  immediate 
service.  As  to  the  proposition  to  appeal  the  oa.se  to  the  courts,  the 
President  said :  "  I  do  not  object  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  judges  thereof,  on  the  constituti(in- 
ality  of  the  draft  law.  In  fact,  I  should  be  willing  to  facilitate  the 
obtaininy;  of  it.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is 
being  obtained.  We  are  contending  with  an  enemj'  who,  as  I  under- 
stand, drives  every  able-bodied  man  he  c;in  reach  into  his  ranks,  very 
much  as  a  butcher  diives  bullocks  into  a  slaughter-pen.  No  time  is 
wasted,  no  argument  is  u.?ed.  This  produces  an  army  which  will  soon 
turn  upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  already  in  the  field,  if  they  shall 
not  be  sustained  by  recruits  as  they  should  be."  After  further  in- 
efTective  arguments  by  Governor  Seymour,  the  draft  was  resumed  on 
the  19th  of  August,  and  was  conducted  to  its  close,  ample  preparations 
for  the  supjiression  of  disorder  having  been  made. 

At  this  point  may  be  considered  the  subject  of  so-called  arbitrary 
arrests,  which,  with  that  of  conipnlsory  service  in  the  army, 

.  c      '.    1  .....         ^        Arrests  for 

was  at  that  time  one  of  the  topics  of  violent  political  discus-  disloyal 

Tr  .     •      iiT  .1  .  1  action. 

sion.      very  early  in  the  Civil  \\  ar  it  became  evident  that 
the   persons    wlio    were   jilotting  for   the   overthrow    of    the    Federal 
Government  could  do  incalculable   mischief  while   professedly  acting 
within  the  limits  of  the  civil  law.      The  broad  interpretation   of  con- 
stitutional  provisions  relating  to  free  speech  were  pleaded  in  defence 
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of  those  who,  like  Vallandighain,  were  readj'  to  paralyze  the  arm  of 
the  Government  in  it.s  attempts  at  self-preservation.  When  active 
measures  were  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  plans 
and  movements  of  the  Government  were  assiduously  betrayed  by 
those  who  were  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  insurgents,  but  were 
still  maintaining  an  attitude  of  loyalty  in  the  loyal  States.  Politi- 
cians and  newspapers,  availing  themselves  of  the  liberty  to  attack  the 
Administration  for  its  political  acts  and  policies,  sought  to  foment 
rebellion  at  home  and  to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  those  engaged  in 
the  more  open  Southern  rebellion,  by  hindering  in  every  possible  way 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war. 

As  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  civil  law  was  inadequate  to 
reach  with  prom[itness  these  trespassers,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  resort  to  more  stringent  measures.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
.shall  not  he  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  By  implication,  therefore,  this 
being  a  time  when  rebellion  existed,  the  public  safety  did  require  the 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ.  But  the  question  as  to  which 
department  of  the  Government  should  exercise  the  authority  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  writ  was  left  unsettled.  Congress  was  not 
in  session  when  the  earliest  emergencies  arose,  —  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  insurrection  ;  and  as  it  was  believed  that  the  act  might  be 
purely  executive,  tiie  privilege  of  tlie  writ  of  haheas  corpiis  was  first 
suspended  by  an  Executive  Proclamation,  dated  Ma.y  3d,  1861,  and 
applied  only  to  certain  specified  localities.  Later,  however,  tiie 
famous  case  of  Merryman,  at  Baltimore,  showed  that  a  resort  to 
the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  must  be  had  in  other  localities  than 
those  specified  by  the  proclamation.  Merryman,  being  charged  with 
treason,  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimoi-e, 
where  he  was  held  in  duress  by  General  Cadwalader,  commanding  at 
that  point.  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  being  applied  to  in  behalf 
of  Mei-ryman,  granted  a  writ  of  haheas  corpvs  ;  but  the  officer  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  writ  reported  that  he  could  not  gain 
admission  to  the  fort.  General  Cadwalader,  after  stating  that  the 
prisoner  was  actually  engaged  in  active  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  added  that  he  had  been  "  duly  authorized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public 
safety."  The  commanding  general,  therefore,  refused  to  obey  the 
writ  or  to  admit  the  officer  of  the  court  to  the  military  post.  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  in  a  written  opinion,  declared  that  the  President  had 
no  authority  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
nor  right  to  authorize  any  military  officer  to  do  so,  and  that  a  mill- 
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ttiry  officer  had  no  riglit  to  arrest  any  person,  not  subject  to  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war,  for  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  aid  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  subject  to  its  con- 
trol. He  added  that  the  marshal  of  the  court  had  the  right  to  sum- 
mon a  posse  comitatuH  and  take  the  prisoner  from  the  custody  of  the 
general  commanding  at  Fort  McHenry,  but  as  it  was  notoriously 
a[)parent  that  ho  wf)uld  be  resisted  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  the 
court  could  do  nothing  further  in  the  premises.  This  dictum  gave 
gi-eat  comfort  to  those  who  held  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  could  never  under  any  circumstances  be  suspended, 
no  matter  what  the  Constitution  might  say. 

Arrests  under  the  so-called  war  powers  of  the  Government  contin- 
ued to  be  made,  but  as  public  criticism  was  directed  with  some 
degree  of  reasonableness  against  the  practice  of  the  Government  in 
delegating  this  authority  of  suspension,  and  because  the  Department 
of  State  was  specially  singled  out  for  objurgation  on  this  account,  an 
order  was  made  by  authority  of  the  President,  February  14th,  1862, 
transferring  to  the  War  Department  control  of  the  whole  matter  of 
making  arrests  under  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ. 
This  order  was  a  justification  of  the  arrests  that  had  been  made  up  to 
that  date,  and  it  was  further  ordered  that  all  persons  then  under 
arrest  as  "  political  prisoners  or  state  prisoners  "  be  set  at  liberty  on 
condition  that  they  sign  a  parole  engaging  not  to  render  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  A  few  days  later,  a  commission,  consisting  of 
General  John  A.  Dix  and  Mr.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  was  appointed  by 
the  War  Department  to  consider  the  cases  of  all  persons  confined  as 
"state  prisoners  ;  "  and  under  this  action  many  were  set  at  liberty  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Up  to  this'  time,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had 
been  confined  to  certain  localities,  or  to  specified  cases  ;  there  had 
been  no  general  suspension.  The  point  that  the  President  could  not 
delegate  his  authority  to  suspend  was,  therefore,  still  unmet.  On  the 
24th  of  September,  1862,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  persons  liable  to  trial  and  punishment 
by  courts-martial  or  military  commission  "were  all  rebels  and  insur- 
gents, their  aiders  and  abettors,  within  the  United  States,  and  all  per- 
sons discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  resisting  military  drafts,  or 
guilty  of  any  disloyal  practices  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States."  It  was  at  this  time  that 
orders  appointing  a  provost-marshal-general,  with  deputies  in  the 
several  States  were  issued,  the  same  being  charged  with  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  alleged  disloyal  practices  and  arresting  deserters  and 
disloyal  persons. 
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Congress  next  took  up  tlie  matter,  and,  as  it  was  still  contended 
Bill  to  an-  that  the  President  alone  could  not  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
sS"i"usiou  '^^'''i''  of  habeas  corpus,  that  body  passed  a  bill  to  indemnify  the 
ofAaL"!"  President,  and  other  persons,  for  suspending  said  privilege, 
corpus.  j^i^j  .j^gj.g  (]ojie  in  pursuance  thereof.     This  bill,  which  was 

passed  by  a  very  large  majority  in  each  branch  of  Congress,  became  a 
law,  March  3d,  1863.  By  this  law  the  President  was  authorized  to 
suspend  the  writ  throughout  the  United  States,  or  in  any  part  thereof, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  rebellion,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the 
public  safety  might  require  it.  During  tlie  summer  of  that  year,  tlie 
action  of  some  of  the  civil  courts  was  so  obstructive  of  the  operations 
of  the  draft  that  the  officers  were  unable  in  many  instances  to  raise 
troops  and  arrest  deserters ;  the  provost-marshals  were  harassed  con- 
tinuall\',  and  pettifogging  attorneys  contrived  to  detain  drafted  men 
under  various  subterfuges  after  they  should  have  gone  into  military 
service.  To  meet  this  emergency,  the  President,  September  15th, 
1863,  availed  liimself  of  the  authoritj^  expressly  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  act  of  March  3d,  and  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  directed 
that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  henceforth 
suspended  in  afl  cases  where  persons  were  held  under  the  command 
of  the  Government  as  spies,  ur  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  as 
soldiers  or  deserters,  or  for  offences  against  the  military  service.  Tlie 
fact  that  a  state  of  rebellion  existed,  as  a  just  and  constitutional 
requirement  for  this  action,  was  recited,  and  all  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  United  States  were  required  to  take  notice  of  this  sus- 
pension. 

This  act,  as  well  as  others  preliminary  thereto,  received  a  very  gen- 
eral popular  approval ;  and  the  civil  courts,  when  called  upon  in  a 
few  cases  to  pass  upon  the  action  of  the  President  and  Congress,  justi- 
fied that  action.  No  amount  of  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  these 
extraoi-dinary  powers  could  be  expected  to  satisfy  those  who  were 
angered  by  any  act  of  any  branch  of  the  Government  which  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  armies  engaged  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion.  Under  the  law  of  March  8d,  1863,  military  gov- 
ernors wlio  were  or  who  might  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  admin- 
ister affairs  in  States  formerly  in  rebellion  were  invested  with  requisite 
authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  and  the  executive  let- 
ters of  appointment  issued  to  these  officers  gave  them  such  authority 
duly  specified.  This  only  increased  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  these  functionaries  by  the  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  ;  and, 
although  in  all  cases  the  military  governors  and  the  officers  acting 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  President  exercised  their  powers 
■with  moderation,  every  instance  of  such  exercise  was  denounced  as 
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iinctiiistitiitional,  lawless,  and  subversive  of  tiie  rights  of  citi/.eiis. 
Any  place  for  tlie  cletcntioii  of  a  military  prisoner  was  stigmatized  as 
a  "  bastile,"  and  the  ottieer  making  an  arrest  was  denounced  as  a 
"military  satrap"  or  ''one  of  Lincoln's  hirelings." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  the  military  despotism  that  then 
existed  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States. 
Immediately  after  the  defeats  to  the  Confederate  arms  that  \yere  suf- 
fered in  July,  18G-5,  came  a  proclamation  from  Jefferson  Davis  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  conscription  act  so  as  to  include  all  male  persons 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  ;  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, which  was  a  mere  j-eflector  of  Davis's  will,  extended  the  limit 
of  age  to  fifty-five  years,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  all 
substitntions  were  repealed,  so  that  persons  who  had  hired  substitutes 
were  liable  to  conscrijition  without  leturn  of  the  money  they  had  paid 
to  secure  exemption  ;  and  a  levy  en  masie  was  ordered,  every  person 
subject  to  military  duty  being  declared  subject  to  the  articles  of  war, 
and  required  to  report  at  once,  or  be  liable  to  death  as  a  deserter. 
Private  property  was  impressed  for  public  uses,  the  officers  of  the 
Government  paying  for  such  seizures  whatever  they  might  think  just. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  the  discretion  of  Jefferson  Davis;  and 
a  general  proclamation  of  banishment  was  fulminated  against  all  per- 
sons who  might  be  suspected  or  accused  of  being  friendly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  writ  of  liiiheas  corpus  was  early 
suspended  by  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and,  to  use  the  lan- 
cjuaee  of  one  of  the  Confederate  historians,'  "  the  countrv  was  ton- 
verted  into  a  vast  camp,  and  the  government  of  Jelferson  Davis  into 
one  of  the  most  thorough  military  despotisms  of  the  age."  It  was 
generally  asserted  in  the  loyal  States,  however,  by  members  of  the 
Peace  Partv,  that  the  last  relics  of  free  government  in  North  America 
were  to  be  found  in  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

1  Pollard's  Life  of  Jefferson  Ilui-is,  p.  332. 
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SHUT  UP  IN  KnOXVILLE.  —  ShERMAN  MARCHES  TO    HIS  RELIEF.  —  ThE  FiNAL    DELIV- 
ERANCE OF  Eastern  Tennessee. 

While  Grant  was  starving  out  tlie  garrison  of  Vicksburg,  with 

Johnston's    force    menacing    him    in     the    rear,    liosecrans 

Muitrees-      remained  securely  mtrenched  in  Murfreesboro,  donig  notliiiig 

boro.  *'  ,  .  .  . 

but  strengthening  his  defences  and  conducting  an  active  epis- 
tolarj'  campaign  against  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  that 
branch  of  the  Government  being  urgent  that  he  should  employ  his 
army  to  better  advantage.  As  if  contented  with  the  laurels  won  at 
Stone's  River  and  in  the  defence  of  Murfreesboro,  Rosecrans  remained 
quiescent  from  midwinter  until  nearly  midsummer,  althougli  in  the 
mean  time  he  had  been  reenforced  by  the  addition  of  some  14.000 
men.  When  explanations  were  demanded  of  him,  Rosecrans  justified 
his  refusal  to  move  by  tlie  plea  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  lie  still 
and  keep  his  immediate  antagonist,  Bragg,  in  a  state  of  constant 
expectancy  than  to  move  upon  liiin  and  drive  him  to  tlie  support  of 
Johnston,  thereby  enabling  that  general  to  move  upon  Giant's  rear. 
Grant,  however,  did  not  share  in  Rosecrans's  apprehension  of  Bragg's 
possibly  reenforcing  Johnston  in  consequence  of  any  such  movement. 
He  urged  that  Rosecrans  should  be  directed  to  make  some  demonstra- 
tion against  Bragg  in  order  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  situation 
of  Johnston,  to  reenforce  whom  was  Bragg's  obvious  duty,  provided 
Rosecrans  should  keep  still.  Fortunately  for  Grant,  Bragg  discreetly 
remained  quiet,  waiting  for  Rosecrans. 

But  while  the  great  armies  of  Grant,  Johnston,  Bragg,  and  Rose- 
cavHiry  crans  remained  motionless,  waiting  and  watching  develop- 
^"^-  ments,  a  number  of  small  detachments  were  sent  out  from 

both    sides    of    the    line  to    create  diversions  in  different  directions. 
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One    of    these    was    a  dariny 


ven- 


Major-Gf^ 


ture  by  a  Confederate  force  under 
Wheeler  and  Forrest,  with  about 
4,000  men,  cavalry  and  artillery, 
launched  against  the  town  of 
Dover,  near  Fort  Donelson.  This 
was  a  point  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  the  possession  of  which 
would  enable  the  enemy  to  cut  off 
Rosecrans's  line  of  sup])ly.  The 
post  was  then  held  by  GOO  men 
under  Colonel  A.  C.  Harding,  of 
the  83d  Illinois  regiment.  A  gal- 
lant fight  ensued  and  the  raiders 
were  driven  off,  with  the  aid  of  two 
gunboats  which  were  in  the  stream 
near  at  hand.  The  Confederates 
lost  700  men  and  the  Federals  lost 
126  in  this  costly  affair,  which  occurred  early  in  February. 

So  frequent  and  harassing  were  these  raids  by  the  enemy  that  the 
Washington  authorities  entreated  Rosecrans  to  use  his  cavalry  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  counter-raids.  One  of  the  very  first  of  these 
came  to  grief  early  in  March.  A  detachment  of  about  2,500  troops 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Coburn,  operating  to  the  south 
of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  unexpectedly  ran  into  a  force  of  10,000  Con- 
federate troops  under  (General  Van  Dorn,  and  —  after  a  figlit,  in  which 
each  side  lost  about  200  men  — was  surrounded  and  captured.  After 
this  there  were  several  collisions  between  the  reconnoitring  forces  of 
the  two  armies,  which,  although  regarded  at  the  time  with  considera- 
ble anxiety  on  both  sides,  weie  not  influential  in  their  results. 

One  of  the  most  important  cavalry  movements  undertaken  at  that 
time  was  that  iieaded  by  Colonel  A.  D.  Straight,  dnring  the  streightin 
month  of  April.  Provided  with  a  provisional  brigade  organ-  ^''''«'™»- 
ized  for  this  errand,  Stieight  was  ordered  into  Georgia  and  Alabama 
to  destroy  projierty,  lay  waste  the  country  upon  which  the  Confederate 
forces  were  subsisting,  and  to  cut  the  enemy's  commnnications  wher- 
ever that  was  possible.  The  main  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to 
interrupt  railroad  communications  by  which  the  Confederate  army 
was  supplied  by  way  of  Chattanooga.  The  commanding  officer  was 
enjoined  to  destroy  all  depots  and  manufactories  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  to  restrain  his  troops  from  pillage  and  marauding  by 
the  way.  His  forces  consisted  of  1,700  or  1,800  men,  and  he  started 
from   Nashville  for  the  Tennessee  River,  westward  of  Chattanooga, 
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and,  sweeping  aroinid  in  tlie  rear  of  Bragg's  army,  made  for  Northern 
Georgia,  inflicting  as  much  damage  as  po.ssible  as  he  sped  on  his  way. 
He  soon  found  Forrest  on  his  rear,  and  altlumgh  he  repeatedly  turned 
and  fought,  these  attacks  reduced  his  ammunition  and  other  supplies, 
and  on  the  3d  of  May  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his 
force.  Taken  to  Richmond,  the  men  were  soon  iifter  exchanged  ;  but 
Streiglit  was  detained  with  his  officers,  tiie  pretext  being  that  they 
had  transgTBssed  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Georgia  which 
pi-escribed  severe  penalties  for  inciting  shnes  to  rebellion.  These 
officers  had  been  directed  to  enlist  any  Union  men  whom  they  might 
find  inside  the  insurgent  lines.  Streiglit,  however,  made  his  escape 
from  prison  before  the  merits  of  his  case  could  be  adjusted. 

Another  great  raid  was  that  of  the  Confederate  John  H.  Moi'gan, 

who,    with    3,000    cavalrymen,    started     from     Jiurkesville, 

gin  in  Southern    Kentucky,   July   2d,   with   directions   to  create  a 

Indiana.  , .  . 

diversion  on  llosecrans's  left,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
retreat  upon  Chattanooga  which  Bragg  had  resolved  to  make.  Mor- 
gan wanted  to  extend  liis  raid  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  tliis  Brasrtr 
forbade.  Intent  on  carrying  out  his  own  jjlans,  Morgan  crossed  the 
Cumberland,  and,  riding  north,  followed  by  all  the  Federal  detach- 
ments in  that  vicinity,  had  a  series  of  engagements  with  the  Federals 
who  endeavored  to  obstruct  his  passage  to  the  Ohio  River.  He 
reached  that  stream  at  Brandenburg,  on  the  9th,  and,  although  his 
crossing  was  disputed  by  the  Home  Guards  and  a  gunboat,  he  seized 
two  small  steamers  and  carried  his  entire  command  over  the  river, 
and,  turning  to  the  eastward,  marched  through  several  Indiana 
towns  —  Salem,  Vienna,  Vernon,  and  Sumanville  —  to  the  Ohio  State 
line,  which  he  crossed  at  Harrison,  tlie  band  pillaging  and  plundering 
as  it  went.  It  would  appear  that  the  prosperity  and  thrift  of  the 
country  through  which  the  raiders  passed  excited  their  cupidity  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner.  At  home,  these  men  were  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  poverty  and  a,  depleted  population ;  here  all  was 
plenty  and  tranquillitj^ ;  the  rural  inhabitants  were  pursuing  their 
various  occupations  without  thought  of  the  war  that  was  now  so 
suddenly  developed  in  their  own  pastoral  neighborhood  in  one  of  its 
minor  phases.  The  raiders  looted  shops  and  stores,  carrying  off  com- 
modities that  were  to  them  useless  and  cumbersome — -bolts  of  calico, 
articles  of  household  use,  hardware  and  unwieldly  packages  of  goods 
of  various  kinds.  The  Confederate  historian  ^  of  this  famous  raid 
says:  "I  would  not  have  believed  that  such  a  passion  could  have 
been  developed  so  ludicrously  among  any  body  of  civilized  men." 
But  the  country  was  up  in  arms,  and  although  the  militia  were 

^  Basil  W.  Duke's  Histori/  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,  p.  437. 
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Alexande    s  B    dee  ac  oss  Ch  ckam-iuga  C  eek    at  the  Batt  e  f  e  d  of  Chickamauga. 
lirnwnby  11'.  .S/.  Joliii  Harper  from  a  pliotoirraplt. 

not  sufficiently  formidablo  to  alarm  the  bold  raider,  tliey  were  able 
to  annoy  Lim  and  impede  his  march  through  Ohio.  The  troopers 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  panic  they  created  among  the  peaceful 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  of  Indiana,  but  beyond  tliis  their  foray  was 
useless.  Lee  was  driven  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Vicksburg  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Grant  while  Morgan's  men  were  stealing  horn  buttons 
and  burning  barns  in  Ohio;  and  when  they  had  frightened  (without 
entering)  Cincinnati,  and  had  ridden  due  east  across  the  southern  part 
of  Oliio,  they  reached  Buifington  Island,  on  the  river,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  their  way  into  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  only 
to  find  their  passage  barred  by  a  gunboat  patrol  on  the  stream.  Here, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  the  greater  part  of  the  raiding  force  was  cap- 
tured, Morgan  escaping  with  about  500  men.  The  leader  of  these 
fugitives  wandered  northward  for  four  or  five  days,  vainly  seeking  a 
way  of  escape  across  the  river  into  West  Virginia;  but  at  Wellsville, 
near  the  western  line  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  finally  captured  by 
General  Shackelford  and  taken  to  the  penitentiary  at  Columbus, 
where  he  was  confined,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  which 
grew  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to  exchange 
Colonel  Streight.  Morgan,  like  Streight,  solved  the  problem  foi-  him- 
self by  making  his  escape  from  prison.  His  raid,  which  was  one  of 
the  exciting  topics  of  tlnit  time,  gave  him  great  vogue;  but  it  had  no 
substantial  result  other  than  the   wasting  of  two  brigades  of  choice 

VOL.   V.  9 
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Confederate  cavalry.  Morgan  tran- 
scended his  orders  to  no  purpose  ;  he 
did  not  delay  for  a  moment  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  that  was  to  ma- 
nceuvre  Bragg  out  of  Tennessee. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Rose- 
crans,  annoyed  by  the  persistent  de- 
mands of  the  Administration  for  a 
renewal  of  activities,  called  a  council 
of  war  to  consider  the  situation. 
True  to  tradition,  the  council  voted 
against  an  advance,  Rosecrans's  chief-  aji^s-  _7 

Of-Statf,    General     James    A.     Garfield,        Ueutenant-General  Nathan  B.  Forrest,  C.S.  a. 

alone    dissenting.     General    Garfield 

drew  up  an  elaborate  paper  reviewing  the  opinions  of  the  generals 
comjtosing  the  council  of  war,  and  after  allowing  a  liberal  margin  for 
possible  errors,  he  showed  that  Rosecrans  could  go  into  action  with 
65,137  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  against  Bragg's  41,680.  Meanwhile 
Rosecrans  was  disputing  with  the  Washington  authorities  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  forward  movement.  His  talent  for  controversy  was  never 
more  brilliantly  illustrated  than  in  his  correspondence  at  this  time 
with  General  Halleck.  But  on  the  24th  of  June,  while  Bragg  was  pre- 
paring for  that  diversion  in  the  rear  by  John  Morgan  which  was  to 
Rosecrans  terminate  so  disastrously  to  the  raiders,  Rosecrans  finally 
moves.  nioved  with  an  energy  and  vigor  that  singularly  contrasted 

with  the  lethargy  which  had  so  long  characterized  his  state.  Although 
immediately  overtaken  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  storms  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  that  stormy  region,  he  speedily  manoeuvred  Bragg 
out  of  Shelbyville  on  Duck  River  and  out  of  Tullahoma,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  southeast.  By  filling  the  country  with  camp-fires  at  night, 
and  making  a  feint  in  the  direction  of  Shelbyville,  Rosecrans  suc- 
ceeded in  deluding  Bragg  with  the  notion  that  his  left  was  thi-eat- 
ened ;  whereas,  the  right,  at  Tullahoma,  was  the  real  point  of  attack. 
Too  late  the  Confederate  commander  discovered  the  ruse,  and,  facing 
to  the  southward,  he  abandoned  Tullahoma,  crossed  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  the  Tennessee  River,  and  established  himself  in  Chat- 
tanooga. This  admirable  piece  of  Federal  strategy,  which  occupied 
only  nine  days,  greatly  demoralized  Bragg's  army  and  finally  expelled 
him  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  delivering  a  vast  region  from 
the  terror  of  the  Confederate  arms  and  inflicting  upon  his  army  a 
loss  of  men,  guns,  and  material  which  it  could  not  well  afford  to 
sustain. 

Unhappily,  Rosecrans  was  not  inclined  to  prosecute  his  success  to 
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tlie  yet  gieater  victory  wliicli  seemed  before  liim.  He  remained  inac- 
tive at  Tullalionia  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  Bragg  energeti- 
cally strengthened  himself  in  the  iiosseasion  of  Chattanooga.  Keen- 
forcements  were  gathered  in  from  every  point  available,  bridges  were 
rebuilt,  and  trains  were  soon  running  with  supplies  between  the 
Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee.  Ivosecrans,  inquired  of  from  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  situation,  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
before  him,  in  case  he  should  venture  to  attack  Bragg.  He  went 
over  again  tiie  old  controversy  with  the  War  Department  as  to  the 
expediency  of  attacking  Bragg  while  Grant  was  before  Vicksburg, 
although  that  situation  existed  no  longer,  since  Vicksburg  had  fallen. 
But,  as  before  at  Murfreesboro,  when  Rosecrans  did  move,  it  was 
with  a  spirit  and   skill   that  greatly  enhanced  his  fame  as  a  „,     , 

-1-  .  ^~.  T"*^  advance 

militai-v  strategist.     Between  him  and  the  town  of  Chatta-  tochattu- 

J  o  ^  uooga. 

nooga,  on  his  left,  rose  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
beyond  them  was  the  rocky  ridge  known  as  Walden's  ;  beyond  this. 
the  river  flowing  between  the  range  and  the  town.  On  the  right  of 
Rosecrans  were  the  mountains  and  the  river,  and  beyond  thes-e.  the 
high  and  wide  plateau  of  Sand  Ridge  and  the  yet  more  formidable 
Heights  of  the  Lookout  range.  It  was  the  latter  route  that  Rose- 
crans chose.  In  order  to  mislead  Bragg,  he  made  an  imposing  dem- 
onstration on  his  own  left,  tantalizing  the  Confederate  commander 
with  a  pretended  assault  from  the  north  of  the  river  ;  the  mountain 
passes  on  that  .side  of  the  river,  in  full  view  from  the  enemy's  points 
of  observation,  were  filled  with  Federal  troops  while  the  main  body 
of  the  army  was  being  cautiously  moved  around  to  the  west  and 
southward.  With  wonderful  celerity,  while  Bragg's  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  movement  to  the  right  of  his  lines,  the  Federal  army  be- 
gan to  cross  the  river  on  his  own  left,  August  29th  ;  and  five  days  later 

the  entire  force  was  across  the  stream 
with  the  exception  of  four  brigades 
that  had  been  left  to  kee|)  up  appear- 
ances on  the  north  side,  above  the 
town.  The  steeps  of  Sand  Mountain 
were  next  scaled,  and  by  the  Tth  of 
September  the  army  was  stretched 
along  the  western  base  of  Lookout. 
For  the  next  few  days,  Rosecrans  oc- 
cupied himself  with  reconnaissances  to 
discover  if  it  were  true,  as  reported, 
that  Bragg  was  in  retreat  to  the 
southward.     As  the  Confederates  had 
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movements,  it  was  not  until  tlie  i'tli  that  his  lliglit  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Federal  commander;  and  on  that  day  the  Army  of  the 
Cumbei'land  marched  triumphantly  intu  Chattanooga,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  strategic  movements  of  the  war  was  brought  to  a  tri- 
umphant close.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  Roseerans's  previous  and 
subsequent  career,  this  movement  was  a  stroke  of  military  genius. 

Bragg  had  fallen  back  upon  Lafayette,  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
chicka-  Chattanooga,  and,  supposing  him  to  be  in  full  retreat,  Rose- 
niiuga.  crans  now  began  pursuit.  But  Bragg,  reenforced  by  two 
divisions  from  Johnston's  army,  soon  demonstrated  to  his  antagonist 
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Bloody  Pond,  Chickamauga  Battle-field. 
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that  his  was  no  disorderly  flight.  Turning  back  from  Lafayette,  he 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  after  the  two  armies  had  been  cautiously 
feeling  of  each  other  for  a  week,  they  met  about  lialf  way  between 
Lafayette  and  Chattanooga,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Chiekamaiiga 
Creek  was  fought,  on  the  19tli  and  20th  of  September,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  tiie  war.  The  general  direction  of  the  Federal 
lines  brought  their  face  towards  the  southeast,  the  Confederates 
facing  to  the  northwest.  Bragg  was  reiinforced  on  the  19th  by 
Longstreet's  corps  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and,  instead 
of  retreating,  the  Confederates  were  massed  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  Federal  line  ;  and  Rosecrans's  forces  were  so  widely  scattered 
that  an  abler  ceiiei'al  than  Braag  might  have  beaten  his  divisions 
in  detail.     Later  on,  there  was   much  bickering  and    recrimination 
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among  the  Confederate  commanders  concerning  this  failure  to  make 
tiie  most  of  these  opportunities  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  the 
Federal  commander  for  his  hick  of  tactical  skill  in  the  disposition  of 
his  troops.  But  when  Bragg  had  been  told  that  one  of  his  scouting 
parties  iiad  reported  McCouk's  division  at  Alpine,  twenty  miles  south 
of  Lafayette,  he  excitedly  replied,  "•  Lieutenant  Baylor  lies.  There  is 
not  an  infantry  soldier  of  the  enemy  south  of  us."  '  Yet  McCook's  corps 
was  at  the  j3oint  indicated,  tiie  rigiit  of  the  Federal  line  being  there  in 
the  air,  witli  Thomas  at  the  extreme  left  and  Crittenden  in  the  centie. 

The  first  day's  battle  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  moining  of  the 
19th,  the  Confederates,  under  command  of  General  (and  ^he  first 
Bishop)  Polk,  crossing  Ciiickumauga  Creek  without  oppo-  "'"J'" '"''"''• 
sition.  It  was  Bragg's  plan  to  make  a  feint  against  the  Federal  right 
and  then  to  fall  heavily  upon  the  left,  seize  the  roads  leading  to  Ciiat- 
tanooga,  having  flanked  and  crushed  the  Federal  left.  Tliis  would 
cut  oft'  Rosecrans  from  his  new  base  of  supplies  and  enable  the  Con- 
federates to  reoccupy  the  town  from  which  they  had  lately  been 
niana'uvred  so  cleverly.  There  was,  however,  a  want  of  concert  of 
action  among  the  Confederate  commanders ;  and  the  well-laid  plan 
of  Bragg  failed  of  comjilete  success.  Then,  too.  General  Thomas, 
who  held  tJie  key  to  the  position  on  the  Federal  left,  not  only  refused 
to  yield  to  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  Confederates,  but  be  occasion- 
ally struck  back  with  great  vigor,  inflicting  considerable  losses  on  the 
enemy.  There  was  hard  fighting  all  along  the  line  during  that  day, 
and  so  determined  were  the  contestants  that  the  commanders  on  both 
sides  repeatedly  reported  to  their  respective  headquarters  that  they 
were  confronteil  by  superior  numbers. 

Charges  were  made  and  repelled,  were  renewed  and  again  repulsed, 
first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Batteries  of  artillery 
were  taken  and  retaken  ;  regiments  and  even  brigades  were  shattered 
in  frantic  attempts  to  break  the  lines  in  front  of  them,  and  numbers 
of  prisoners  were  captured  as  the  line  of  battle  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards,  like  the  fringe  of  some  gigantic  curtain  fluttering  in  the 
gale.  Thomas's  line  was  doubled  back  on  his  left,  but  he  held  his 
position  like  a  rock,  the  doubling  of  his  line  being  his  safest  device 
for  defence  or  offence.  ISiit  before  night  fell  he  i-ci'tified  his  line,  and 
the  day  closed  without  any  material  change  in  the  general  position 
of  the  fighters. 

The  second  day's  fighting,  according  to  Bragg's  expressed  convic- 
tion, was  to  determine  the  total  defeat  of  Rosecrans's  army.   ti,,.  second 
Bragg's  right  was  now  commanded  by  General  Polk  and  his  '•'ly  battle. 
left  by  Longstreet,  whose  nanu;  was  certainly  one  to  conjure  with  in 
'  Gcii.  1).  IT.  Hill,  Bdlllcs  and  Leaders,  vol.  iii.  p.  645. 
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any  army  of  the  Confederate  service.  Polk's  assault  was  to  begin  at 
break  of  day,  and  as  soon  as  lie  began  to  hammer  on  Thomas's  corps 
the  fight  was  to  be  taken  up  and  rolled  all  along  the  line  to  the  Con- 
federate left.  Again  there  was  confusion  in  the  councils  of  the 
Confederates.  A  change  of  organization  had  been  made  during 
the  previous  night,  and  when  the  morning  broke,  some  of  the  subor- 
dinate commanders  were  without  orders  for  the  day.  D.  H.  Hill, 
who  was  to  be  with  his  corps  in  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Polk, 
did  not  receive  liis  orders  at  all,  and  Polk  failed  to  move  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  bitter  reproaclies  which  he  incurred  for 
this  delay  were  a  part  of  the  long  and  unprofitable  controversy  among 
the  Confederate  commanders  that  followed  the  fighting. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  borne  by 
Thomas  on  the  Federal  left,  Bragg's  determination  to  crush  in  that 
part  of  the  line  and  execute  a  flank  movement  being  now  clearly  evi- 
dent. But  the  compactness  of  Thomas's  position  defied  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  enemj',  and  although  the  combatants  swayed  back  and 
forward  with  varying  violence,  the  Federal  left  was  still  unimpaired. 
Tiie  real  disaster  of  the  day  took  place  in  tlie  centre,  where  the  line 
was  known  by  Rosecrans  to  be  weak.  At  that  point  were  two  divi- 
sions, one  of  them  being  commanded  by  General  Thomas  J.  Wood 
and  the  other  by  General  Joseph  J.  Reynolds.  Word  having  been 
received  by  Rosecrans  that  there  was  a  gap  between  these  two  divi- 
sions and  that  Reynolds's  right  flank  was  in  danger,  the  general  sent 
word  to  Wood  to  "  close  up  on  Reynolds  as  fast  as  possible  and  sup- 
port him."  This  order  was  wrongly  worded,  or  wrongly  dictated  by 
the  general  commanding;  for  to  "close  up"  is  to  bring  together  the 
two  ends  of  adjoining  lines,  while  to  "  support "  is  to  take  a  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  force  to  be  supported,  ready  to  advance  when  re- 
quired. Tiie  order  was  impossible  of  ;ibsolute  obedience.  But,  as 
there  was  no  real  gap  between  the  two  divisions  at  that  point,  Wood, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  military  man,  executed  the  other  clause  of  the 
order,  sorely  against  his  own  judgment,  by  falling  in  the  rear  of  Rey- 
nolds and  begging  General  McCook,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  part 
of  the  line,  to  see  that  the  gap  thus  created  was  closed.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment,  when  all  the  divisions  and  brigades  were  out  of  jjosition, 
Longstreet   hurled   six  divisions  of  his  corps  into  the  gap  and  a  solid 

column  poured  througli  the  Federal  lines.  The  centre  was 
centre  crumbled  like  a  wall  of  clay  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation, 

and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  the  whole  of  Rose- 
crans's  army  would  be  scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion.  At  the 
same  time,  Sheridan,  who  was  on  the  Federal  right  with  both  flanks 
unprotected,  was  struck  with  vigor  bj'  the  Confederate  right  under 
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Lookout  Mountain. 
Drawn  by  W.  St.  John  Harper  from  a  photo^ 
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Hiiidinan,  and,  after  a  gallant  defence,  gave  way  with  considerable 
disorder. 

Now  all  seemed  to  be  over  for  tlie  Federal  forces,  and  Rosecrans, 
who  had  witnessed  with  consternation  the  destruction  of  his  right 
wing,  appeared  to  have  lost  liis  head.  Intent  only  on  saving  the 
fragments  of  his  army,  he  rode  back  to  Chattanooga  to  give  orders 
for  the  safety  of  the  military  supplies  there  accumulated  and  for 
the  means  of  crossing  the  river.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  cliief- 
of-stafl.  General  James  A.  Garfield,  for  a  part  of  the  way;  but  that 
officer,  convinced  that  Thomas  would  not  be  driven  from  his  position 
on  tlie  Federal  left,  entreated  permission  to  return  and  report  to  him. 
Receiving  reluctant  consent,  he  rode  back  to  the  field  and  found 
Thomas  still  holding  tlie  road  to  Chattanooga,  undismayed  by  a  dis- 
aster that  had  crumbled  four  fifths  of  the  army  into  wild  confusion. 
General  Gordon  Granger,  without  orders,  had  brought  up  the  re- 
servos,  and  Thomas  had  swung  back  his  lines  to  a  position  on  a  ridge 
known  as  the  Iloiseshoe,  where  he  still  resisted  the  enemy,  mowing 
down  with  a  galling  fire  the  brigades  of  Longstreet's  men  who  were 
endeavoring  to  reach  the  road.  Rosecrans  had  sent  word  to  Thomas, 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  left  on  the  field,  and 
the  general,  as  night  fell  and  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  main- 
tained his  position  at  the  last  witli  m    hayonet  charge  tliat  distracted 
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and  dismaj'ed  the  persistent  enemy.  It  was  here  that  this  brave  and 
heroic  soldier  won  the  title  of  "  The  Koek  of  Chickamauga." 
chicka-  When  darkness  came  on  at  last  to  close  tlie  awful  fighting 
of  the  day,  Sheridan,  who  had  kept  his  command  togethei* 
with  consummate  skill,  although  far  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  made  a  circuit  around  Lookout  Mountain,  and,  during  the 
night,  joined  Thomas  at  Rossville,  north  of  the  battle-ground  and 
about  half  way  to  Chattanooga,  at  which  point  the  Federal  forces 
rallied  and  then  fell  back  upon  the  town.  Bragg  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field  on  which  the  battle  had  been  fought,  thus  securing  at 
least  the  semblance  of  a  victory,  but  failing  to  grasp  the  object  for 
wliich  all  this  blood  had  been  shed  —  Chattanooga. 

There  was  much  confusion  in  the  official  reports  on  which  were  to 
be  calculated   the   number  of   the  forces   engaged  and  the 

The  losses.  .  .  .  . 

casualties  on  both  sides,  during  the  battle  of  Chickaraauga. 
The  total  etfective  strength  of  the  Federal  army,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  was  a  little  less  than  60,000  men  ;  that  of  the  Confederates 
was  probably  about  70,000.  The  total  Federal  loss  was  16,179,  of 
whom  1,656  were  killed,  9,749  wounded,  4,774  captured  or  missing. 
The  Confederate  losses  were  17,804,  of  which  2,.389  were  killed,  13,412 
were  wounded,  and  2,003  were  captured  or  missing.  This  was  the 
most  destructive  battle  of  the  war,  Gettysburg  alone  excepted. 

Bragg  now  proceeded  to  fortify  himself  in  an  advanced  position, 
Davis  at  ^""^  Ilosecraus,  shut  up  in  Chattanooga,  with  only  a  slender 
healluar-  ^""^^  precarious  line  of  supply,  was  practically  besieged. 
'ere.  Meanwhile,  the  situation  in  other  parts  of  Tennessee  had 

become  grave.  General  Burnside,  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  while  Rosecrans  was  moving  towards  Chattanooga,  had 
passed  through  a  difficult  mountain  region  and  had  taken  and  occu- 
pied Kno.Kvilie,  which  he  held  securely  on  the  9th  of  September. 
While  Rosecrans  was  being  yet  more  strictly  shut  up  in  Chattanooga, 
.Jefferson  Davis  made  a  visit  to  Bragg's  headquarters,  as  some  said  for 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  differences  between  Bragg  and  Longstreet, 
those  two  generals  not  being  on  terms  of  amity.  It  was  on  this  visit 
that  Davis,  believing  that  the  Federal  army  was  in  a  trap  from  which 
it  could  not  be  extricated,  suggested  that  Longstreet's  army  should 
be  detached  from  Bragg  and  sent  against  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  some 
eighty  miles  distant  to  the  northeastward.  This  movement  began 
early  in  November ;  it  greatly  weakened  Bragg's  force,  and  led  Grant 
to  say  of  it  that  if  Davis  did  not  order  it  to  solve  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  two  commanders,  it  was  because  of  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  superior  military  genius :  and  Grant  added:   "  On  several  occa- 
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sions  during  the  war  he  came  to  the  relief  of  the   Union  army  by 
means  of  his  superior  military  genius." 

On  the  19th  of  October,  several  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  armies  operating  in  the  chanK<-sin 
West.  The  Departments  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  ':}^Z°^(\be 
and  the  Tennessee  were  consolidated  under  the  title  of  the  ^^'""'""■n'y- 
Militai-y  Division  of  the  JNIississippi,  of  M'hich  General  Grant  was 
commander.  Kosecrans  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
now  of  comparatively  small  importance;  he  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral George  H.  Thomas  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. As  soon  as  possible  after  the  news  of  Rosecrans's  retreat  upon 
Chattanooga  reached  \\'ashington,  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  Eleventh  (Howard)  and  the  Twelfth  (Slocum)  had  been 
hurried  to  his  relief.  With  so  much  celerity  was  this  detachment  of 
20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Hooker,  sent  forward,  that  only 
«ight  days  were  required  to  take  the  force  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rapidan  to  Chattanooga,  with  all  the  wagons,  horses,  guns,  baggage, 
^nd  other  military  impedimenta,  ready  for  fighting  at  a  moment's 
jiotice  on  arrival. 

On    assuming   command  of   his  new  military  division.   Grant  had 
■communicated  with  Thomas,  who  had  succeeded  Rosecrans,   „, 

Thomas  at 

directinsr  him  to  hold  out  at  all  hazards  until  relief  could   cimtta- 

"  ,  nooga. 

come  to  him.     Thomas's  reply  was:  "  We  will  hold  the  town 

till  we  starve."  The  stern  reso- 
lution expressed  in  these  few 
■words  was  better  appreciated  by 
those  who  knew  the  distressed 
state  of  the  beleaguered  army  in 
Chattanooga.  Supplies  for  the 
troo])s  had  to  be  hauled  over  a 
single  lino  of  road  amonc  the 
mountains  for  more  than  sixty 
miles  ;  very  little  subsistence 
could  be  drawn  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  beef 
cattle  driven  to  the  town  across 
the  impoverished  region  were 
so  thin  and  poor  that  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination  they 
were  hai'dly  able  to  stand  alone. 
With  grim   humor  the  soldiers 

Major.G«n«al  George  H.  Thomas.  WCrC      aCCUStOUied      to      SaV      tliat 
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they  were  on  "  half  rations  of  hard  tack  and  beef  dried  on  the 
hoof." 

Chattanooga,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  is  at  the  head  of 
a  valley  foi'med  by  Missionary  Ridge  on  the  east  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain on  the  west,  the  intervening  space  being  about  six  miles  wide  at 
its  broadest  part.  These  two  eminences  skirting  the  valley  have  a 
general  direction  from  northeast  to  southwest,  as  one  looks  down  the 
valley  from  the  town.  When  Grant  arrived  in  Chattanooga,  the 
Confederate  line  of  intrenchments  extended  from  the  north  end  of 
Missionary  Ridge  nearest  the  town  and  on  the  east,  thence  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  south,  thence 
across  the  valley  to  Lookout  Mountain,  which  was  occupied  and  held 
as  a  post  of  observation  and  directly  threatened  the  town.  The  Con- 
federates also  occupied  Lookout  Valley,  westward  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  their  pickets  extended  aci-oss  to  the  Tennessee  River 
below  the  town,  thus  commanding  the  water  line  of  communication 
by  which  supplies  had  been  transported  to  Chattanooga  from  Bridge- 
port, on  the  Tennessee,  JLtst  below  the  Alabama  line.  Grant  at  once 
availed  himself  of  the  Bridgeport  line  of  communication,  however, 
opening  a  road  to  that  point  and  crossing  the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry, 
whei-e  a  considerable  force  was  now  posted,  and  the  "  cracker  line,"  as 
the  soldiers  called  it,  was  established,  to  their  great  comfort  and 
relief.  Cheerfulness  and  contentment  took  the  place  of  the  depres- 
sion and  dejection  that  had  prevailed  before  Grant's  arrival ;  the 
troops  were  well  fed,  clotlied,  and  equipped. 

Sherman,  who  had  been  given  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, was  ordered  up  from  Vicksburg  with  as  many  men 
before  Chat-  as  could  be  Spared  from  tliat  point  and  be  gathered  up  irom 
other  posts  near  at  hand.  On  his  arrival,  November  15th, 
after  some  detention  on  account  of  his  having  stopped  to  repair  rail- 
roads along  his  route,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Federal 
left,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  facing  the  upper  end  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  Thomas  was  in  the  centre,  with  his  line  across  the  valley, 
and  Hooker  was  on  the  right  with  his  line  around  the  base  of  Look- 
out Mountain.  By  a  series  of  swift  movements,  Hooker  had  man- 
aged to  bring  his  troops  well  to  the  front  of  the  right,  and  an  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  him  and  interrupt  the  "  cracker  line  "  had 
been  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  assailants.  Grant's  plan  of 
campaign  now  was  to  advance  his  left  against  Bragg's  right,  captur- 
ing the  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge,  while  Thomas  and  Hooker  on 
the  centre  and  right  should  press  the  enemy  enough  to  prevent  any 
reenforcement  being  sent  to  Ids  light. 

Grant  was  greatly  disturbed  by  frequent  messages  from  Washing- 
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ton  urging  liim  to  ilo  sonietiiiiig  (ov  the  relief  of  Bmn.si(.le,  tlien  sliut 
up  in  Knoxvilie,  altliougli,  as  Grant  said  afterwards,  Burnside  „„    ,     , 
was  tlie  only  one  wlio  did   not  sliare  in  the  general   uneasi-  of  cimtta- 

...     nooga. 

ness;  he  was  confident  of  his  aliility  to  hold  his  own  untd 
help  should  arrive.  In  consequence  of  this  apparent  desperation  of 
the  Knoxvilie  situation,  Grant  began  his  battle  in  front  of  Chatta- 
nooga one  day  earlier  than  he  had  at  first  intended.  Sherman  bridged 
the  river  on  the  Federal  left  with  great  swiftness  and  in  complete 
silence,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  next  day  he  crossed  and,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  advanceil  upon  the  enemy's  works.  H(^ 
was  Jiindered,  however,  by  unexpected  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  did 
not  at  once  succeed  as  brilliantly  as  he  had  hoped.  Hooker  moved 
around  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  at  once  assailed  the  steep 
and  apparentlv  inaccessible  heights;  at  many  places  these  heights 
were  walled  in  by  perpendicular  palisades  of  rock,  and  the  declivities 
were  broken  by  ravines  and  gullies.  But  Hooker's  men  bravely 
attacked  the  ridge,  and,  clearing  the  startled  enemy  before  them,  they 
scaled  the  summit  and  disappeared  in  a  stratum  of  cloud  and  t„nk„„t 
mist  that  lay  upon  the  mountain.  From  the  point  of  view  -^i"""'"'"- 
of  General  Grant  and  others  below.  Hooker  was  fighting  in  the  sky 
above ;  they  heard  his  cannon  and  musketry,  but  the  clouds  shut  out 
all  view  of  the  cheering,  lighting  troops.  This  was  Hooker's  "battle 
above  the  clouds.'' 


Chattanooga 
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Houker's  advance  made  the  line  of  the  Federal  forces  continuous 
from  Sherman's  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  to  the  base  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  over  the  top  of  the  north  end  of  that  ridge  to  the  Chatta- 
noo"a  Valley,  then  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  for  a  mile  or  more,  and 
thence  up  the  slope  of  Lookout  to  the  base  of  its  upper  palisade.  As 
an  indication  of  the  feeling  in  Washington  at  that  time,  it  is  worthy 
of  record  that  Grant's  telegram  announcing  his  success,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  brought  this  reply  from  President  Lincoln:  "Your 
despatches  as  to  figliting  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  here.  Well 
done.  Many  thanks  to  all.  Remember  Burnside."  Halleck  tele- 
graphed in  a  similar  strain. 

On  the  next  day,  the  25th,  Hooker's  orders  took  him  down  the 
Missioiiar  slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  across  the  valley,  where  he 
Ridge.  ^jjg  (.Q  strike  Bragg  on  the  crest  and  the  westward  side  of 

Missionary  Ridge,  turning  his  left.  But  the  enemy,  as  he  swung 
back,  destroyed  his  communications,  and  Hooker  was  delayed  in  his 
execution  of  that  movement.  Grant,  perceiving  that  Bragg  was  with- 
drawing troops  from  his  centre  to  strengthen  his  right,  determined 
not  to  wait  longer  for  Hooker.  Led  by  Sheridan  and  Wood,  Thomas's 
men  in  the  centre  wheeled  deliberately  and  marched  directly  into  the 
Confederate  lines  at  the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge  on  their  left.  Car- 
ried away  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  own  movement,  the  men  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  and  panic-struck  enemy  over  their  first  and  second 
lines  of  intrenchnients,  sweeping  all  before  them.  Their  charge  was 
irresistible.  Seen  from  below,  it  seemed  desperate  and  impossible  of 
success.  Looking  at  it  with  amazement.  Grant  asked  by  whose  orders 
this  was  done.  Thomas,  who  stood  near  by,  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  having  directed  it ;  and  when  Gordon  Granger,  who  was  near  at 
hand,  was  asked  who  had  ordered  the  mad  charge,  he  replied,  "  They 
started  up  without  orders.  When  those  fellows  get  started,  all  hell 
can't  stop  them."  Grant  said  something  to  the  effect  that  somebody 
would  have  to  suffer  if  things  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  stoically 
watched  the  ridge  without  another  word. 

Things  did  turn  out  well.  Driving  the  Confederates  before  them, 
and  thus  shielded  by  the  fugitives  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  above, 
the  Federal  troops  reached  the  summit,  drove  the  gunners  from  their 
pieces,  turned  their  own  artillery  against  them,  and  so  defeated  Bragg's 
army.  The  day  was  won.  Vainly  Bragg  strove  to  rally  his  men. 
His  troops,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  replied  witli  derisive  shouts  to  his 
frantic  appeals  to  rally.  The  cheering,  exultant  Federals  were  mas- 
ters of  the  situation. 

The  battle  of  Chattanooga  and  its  iuitecedent  incidents  were  full  of 
dramatic  and  picturesque  features.     During  the  first  day's  fighting 
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Major-General  James  A.  Garfield. 


both  sides  went  into  the  struggle  with 
amazing  spirit  and  dash.  On  the 
second  day,  however,  there  was  less 
of  the  courage  of  resistance  on  the 
Confederate  side;  possibly  the  pros- 
pect of  their  left  being  turned,  while 
their  apparently  impregnable  position 
on  ^lissionary  Kidge  was  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  swarming  troops  of 
the  enemy,  served  to  break  their  con- 
fidence and  fill  them  with  dismay. 
Of  the  final  break  in  his  forces  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  Bragg  said  that 
his  left  "  was  entirely  routed  and  in 
rapid  flight,  nearly  all  the  artillery 
having  been  shamefully  abandoned  by  its  infantry  support.  Every 
effort  which  conld  be  made  by  myself  and  staff  and  by  many  other 
mounted  officers  availed  but  little.  A  panic  which  I  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  officers  and  men,  and  each 
seemed  to  be  struggling  for  his  personal  safety  regardless  of  his  duty 
or  his  character."  In  his  grief  and  distress  over  this  great  disap- 
pointment, Bragg  made  a  very  brief  report,  omitting  many  details  as 
to  his  numerical  strength,  losses,  and  other  particulars.  The  Federal 
forces  numbered  about  60,000 ;  the  Confederates  had  about  40,000 
men  in  a  position  which  was  very  properly  regarded  as  impregnable 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

Grant  summed  up  the  results  of  the  fighting  in  these  words:  "In 
this  battle  the  Union  army  numbered  in  round  figures  about 

^  r.     rv     ■'■"^  results. 

60,000  men  ;  we  lost  752  killed,  4,713  wounded,  and  3o0 
captured  or  missing.  The  rebel  loss  was  much  greater  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  we  captured  and  sent  North  to  be  rationed  there  over  6,100 
prisoners.  Forty  pieces  of  artillery,  over  seven  thousand  stand  of 
small  arras,  many  caissons,  artillery  wagons,  and  baggage  wagons  fell 
into  our  hands.  The  probabilities  are  that  our  loss  in  killed  was  the 
heavier,  as  we  were  the  attacking  party.  The  enemy  reported  his 
loss  in  killed  at  361 ;  but  as  he  reported  his  missing  at  4,146,  while 
we  held  over  6,000  of  them  as  prisoners,  and  there  must  have  been 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  deserted,  but  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  this  report.  There  was  certainly  great  dissatisfaction 
with  Bragg,  on  tiie  part  of  the  soldiers,  for  his  harsh  treatment  of 
them,  and  a  disposition  to  get  away  if  they  could."  Grant  also  said 
that  Bragg  made  several  grave  mistakes  which  facilitated  the  over- 
whelming defeat  inflicted  by  the   Federal  army.     "First,  in  sending 
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away  his  ablest  corps  commander  [Longstreet]  with  over  20,000 
troops;  seco!ul,  in  sending  away  a  division  of  tioops^  on  the  eve  of 
battle  ;  third,  in  placing  so  much  of  a  force  on  the  plain  in  front  of 
his  impregnable  position." 

The  victory  of  Chattanooga  added  greatly  to  Gi'ant's  fame,  and  the 
loyal  States  were  once  more  brightened  by  the  war  spirit,  now  that 
it  appeared  that  the  heart  of  the  insurrection  was  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  The  dejection  and  consternation 
within  the  Confederate  lines  were  correspondingly  deep.  On  his  way 
to  and  from  Bragg's  headquarters,  Jefferson  Davis  had  entertained  the 
people  with  roseate  pictures  of  the  anticipated  annihilation  of. the 
"invading  army."  The  great  expectations  of  the  confiding  listeners 
to  these  glowing  sentences  had  been  cruelly  disappointed.  Bragg 
sullenly  withdrew  to  a  fortified  camp  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  followed  by 
the  reproaches  of  many  who  should  have  blamed  Davis,  and  not  Bragg, 
for  this  signal  disaster.  A  series  of  changes  in  the  Confederate  army 
rapidly  ensued.  Hardee  superseded  Bragg  on  the  2d  of  December ; 
he  was  replaced  by  General  Polk  on  the  23d  of  that  month  ;  and  on 
the  27th  Polk  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  misfortunes,  Bragg  remained  to  the  last  a  favorite  with  Davis. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  "charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy." 

After  winning  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  Grant,  on  the  28th,  sent 
Knoxviiie  Sherman  with  a  strong  force  to  the  relief  of  Burnside. 
relieved.  u  geven  days  previously,"  says  Sherman,  "  we  had  marched 
from  our  camps  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tennessee,  with  only  two 
days'  rations,  without  a  change  of  clothing,  and  with  but  a  single 
blanket  or  coat  to  a  man,  from  myself  to  the  private  inclusive.  We 
had  no  provisions  save  what  we  gathered  by  the  road,  and  were  ill- 
supplied  for  a  march.  But  twelve  thousand  of  our  fellow-soldiers 
were  beleaguered  at  Knoxviiie,  eighty-four  miles  distant,  and  they 
must  be  relieved  in  three  days."  It  took  twice  three  days,  for  the 
difficulties  were  great.  Thus,  on  the  2d  of  December,  when  forty 
miles  from  Nashville,  the  Little  Tennessee  had  to  be  ciossed.  The 
river  was  not  fordable,  and  it  took  till  the  4th  to  build  a  bridge. 

It  had  been  at  first  intended  that  Burnside  should  reenforce  Rose- 
crans  when  that  general  was  beleaguered  in  Chattanooga ;  but  the 
ardent  and  passionate  protests  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  who 
had  been  at  last  relieved  from  the  murderous  terrorism  to  which  they 
had  been  so  long  subjected,  gave  pause  to  the  projected  movement; 
and  Burnside,  who  had  several  little  local  military  plans  of  his  own, 

'  Buckner's  division  was  sent  after  Longstreet's  corps  had  gone;  but  it  readied  Knoxviiie 
too  late  to  be  activelj'  engaged. 


GENERAL  GRANT  AND  STAFF  ON    POINT  LOOKOUT. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Hansom  from  a  photograph  made  by  J.  B.  L  inn  in  iS6j. 
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Military  Bfidge  in  course  of  Construction  across  the  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Pelmfrom  a  photograph  mai/r  by  J.  B.  Linn  in  1S63. 


unaccountably  delayed  the  execution  of  the  stringent  orders  which  he 
received  from  Washington  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Rosecrans.  In  the 
€nd  it  was  proved  that  Burnside's  cheerful  optimism,  which  detained 
him  in  East  Tennessee,  served  well  the  cause  of  the  Union ;  his  occu- 
pation of  Knoxville,  then  and  afterwards,  was  a  source  of  great  irrita- 
tion to  the  Confederates;  and  it  was  this  hold  upon  their  lines  of 
communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  their 
armies  that  induced  Jefferson  Davis  to  divide  Bragg's  forces  in  front 
of  Chattanooga  and  thus  make  the  defeat  of  that  army  easier  to 
General  Grant. 

While  Longstreet  was  making  his  way  from  the  southeast  towards 
Knoxville,  Burnside  was  harassed  from  various  points  around  „uru,i,ie'8 
his  position.  In  fact,  although  he  maintained  a  tranquil  '""'""™- 
mind  and  apparently  regarded  his  dispositions  and  those  of  his  foes 
with  great  equanimity,  his  situation  was  daily  becoming  more  critical. 
His  main  fighting  force  was  stationed  along  a  line  rea*fching  from 
Kingston  to  Knoxville,  intersecting  part  of  the  valley  which  lies 
between  the  Tennessee  River  on  the  west  and  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  on  the  east.  With  much  firmness  and  skill,  he  resisted 
the  advance  of  Longstreet,  contending  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
doing  all  in  his  ])ower  to  delay  his  advance,  in  order  that  his  own  for- 
tifications at  Knoxville  should  be  suitably  strengthened,  and  jjutting 
off  as  far  as  possible  an  attack  which,  if  precipitated,  would  only 
increase  the  perplexities  of  Grant's  situation  at  ChattanoDga. 
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When  Burnside  finally  fell  back  to  Knosville,  prepared  for  a  long 
Siege  of  siege,  he  bad  about  12,000  effective  men,  exclusive  of  an  uuor 
KnoxTiiie.  ganized  force  uf  about  1,000  loyal  Tennesseeans  who  bad 
joined  his  command.  Longstreet  brought  with  him  over  15.000  well- 
seasoned  troops ;  and  the  two  brigades  of  Buckner's  division  which 
came  up  later  increased  his  force  to  about  20,000  men.  Both  armies 
suffered  from  scantiness  of  supplies  and  minor  articles  of  equipment. 
During  the  siege,  Burnside's  army  received  provisions  that  were 
floated  down  the  Holston  River,  on  which  Knoxvjlle  is  situated,  on 
rafts  built  and  launched  by  the  loyalists  living  above  the  city.  The 
defences  of  the  place  extended  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  Holston 
River,  westward  of  the  city,  northward  and  eastward  to  the  river 
bank  above,  making  a  line  of  comjjlete  circumvallation,  with  a  strong 
salient,  subsequently  named  Fort  Sanders,  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  tlie  line.  While  these  works  were  being  finished,  at  the  very  last 
moment.  General  William  P.  Sanders,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  commanding  the  first  division  of  Shackel- 
ford's Cavalry  Corps,  held  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  fortification  that 
afterwards  bore  his  name ;  during  the  entire  forenoon  he  was  facing  a 
fierce  assault  which  was  successful  only  when  he  fell,  a  heroic  sacrifice 
for  the  final  completion  of  the  defences  of  Knoxville. 

This  assault  was  made  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  during  the 
next  succeeding  days  the  besiegers  strengthened  their  lines  and  niiuie 
occasional  sorties  against  the  besieged,  the  operations  partaking  of 
the  usual  character  of  such  an  investment  of  a  town.  Although  Fort 
Sanders  was  the  strongest  point  on  the  Federal  line,  its  capture 
would  enable  an  enemy  to  take  the  entire  system  of  works  and  hold 
the  town  at  his  mercy.  Here  Longstreet,  on  the  morning  of  the  2yt]i. 
made  a  furious  charge  under  the  cover  of  an  artillery  fire.  The  work 
was  constructed  with  great  skill  and  the  ground  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  interlacing  of  mazes  of  telegraph  wires  among  the  tree- 
stumps  in  front,  as  well  as  by  the  thin  ice  with  wliich  tlie  surface  of 
the  earth  was  coated.  Although  two  or  three  battle-flags  of  the  Con- 
federates were  planted  at  one  time  on  the  ])arapet  of  the  fort,  the 
assault  was  a  disastrous  failure.  Only  one  man  reached  the  inside  of 
the  fort  alive,  and  the  ditch  outside  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  those 
The  siege  ^^'^^  Were  slaiu  or  wounded  while  making  their  brave  and 
abandoned,  desperate  attack.  This  as.sault  cost  Longstreet  a  thousand 
men  :  the  Federal  loss  was  less  than  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 
When  the  broken  and  bleeding  column  returned  to  Longstreet's  front, 
it  was  only  to  learn  that  Bragg  had  been  defeated  at  Chattanooga 
and  that  the  line  of  march  must  now  be  taken  up  to  Virginia  again. 
He   abandoned  the  siege  on  the  2d  of  December,  put  his  trains  in 
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motion,  ami  on  the  4tli  lie  passed  to  the  northward  of  Knoxville  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  east.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  re- 
turn to  Virginia,  nor  did  he  rejoin  Bragg,  as  he  had  been  at  first 
ordered.  Crossing  the  Ilolston  above  Knoxville,  he  turned  south- 
ward and  passed  the  winter  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-stocked 
country.  The  failure  to  pursue  him  was  an  error  of  judgment  the 
responsibility  for  which  was  never  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

General  ().  M.  Poe,  by  whose  engineering  skill  the  wonderfully 
planned  defences  were  constructed,  said  of  the  gallant  defenders: 
"  The  conduct  of  the  men  who  stood  in  the  trenches  at  Knoxville  can- 
not be  overpraised.  Half  starved,  with  clothing  tattered  and  torn, 
they  endured  without  a  murmur  every  form  of  exposure  and  hardship 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  soldier.  The  question  w  itli  them  was  not 
whether  they  could  withstand  the  assaults  of  tlie  enemy,  but  simply 
whether  sudicient  food  could  be  obtained  to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
places  in  the  line.  That  they  were  not  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
in  this  regard  is  due  to  the  supplies  sent  in  bj'  the  loyalists  of  the 
French  Broad  settlements,  who  took  advantage  of  Longstreet's  ina- 
bility to  invest  the  place  completely,  and  under  cover  of  the  night- 
fogs  floated  down  to  us  such  food  and  forage  as  they  coidd  collect." 
The  total  P"ederal  loss  in  the  siege  and  prior  engagements  was  693  ; 
the  Confederates  lost  1,392. 

At  last,  long-suffeiing,  much  enduring  Tennessee  was  delivered 
from  the  rough-riding  hordes  that  had  so  harassed  and  lacer- 

.  .     ,  ,  .  The  deliver- 

ated  the  loyal  population.     The  relief  of  Burnside  was  hailed   anceof  len- 

nessee. 

as  a  good  omen  for  the  Union  cause ;  but  the  deliverance  of 
East  Tennessee  was  greeted  with  real  thankfulness  by  all  whose  hearts 
were  enlisted  in  the  general  cause  of  oppressed  humanity.  On  the 
7tb  of  December,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
were  given  expression  the  sentiments  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  said :  "  Reliable  information  being  received  that  the 
insurgent  force  is  retreating  from  East  Tennessee,  under  circum- 
stances rendering  it  probable  that  the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter 
be  dislodged  from  that  important  position,  and  esteeming  this  to  be  of 
high  National  consequence,  I  recommend  that  all  loyal  people  do,  on 
receipt  of  this  information,  assemble  at  their  places  of  worship  and 
render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  this  great 
advancement  of  the  National  cause."  And  on  the  following  day  he 
sent  to  General  Grant  a  message  tendering  him  and  his  command 
his  thanks  and  "  profoundest  gratitude  for  the  skill,  courage,  and  per- 
severance with  which  "  they  had  accomplished  the  ends  and  aims  of 
the  campaign  vehich  had  now  ended  in  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville. 


CHAPTER   V. 
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—  Destruction  of  the  Confederate  Cruiser  Nashville.  —  Attempt  of  the 
Confederates  to  raise  the  Charleston  Blockade.  —  Admiral  Dupost's 
Eepulse.  —  Other  Ineffective  Naval  Operations. —  Destruction  of  "The 
Ladies'  Gunboat."  —  Dahlgren  succeeds  Dupont.  —  Disastrous  Federal  Re- 
pulse AT  Fort  Wagnek.  —  Investment  and  Capture  of  the  Fort. — "The 
Swamp  Angel."  —  Federal  Officers  put  under  Fire  in  Charleston.  —  Dif- 
ficulties of  exchanging  Prisoners.  —  A  Long  and  Ineffectual  Siege. 

Although  there  had  been  several  tentative  efforts  towards  raising 
Colored  colored  troops  for  service  in  the  Federal  armies,  it  was  not 
troops.  until  the  earlj'  part  of  1863  that  much  progress  \vas  made  in 

that  direction.  In  April  of  that  year,  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
army,  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  was  sent  to  the  West  and  South- 
west, cliarged  with  the  duty  of  enrolling  and  organizing  for  service  the 
so-called  "contrabands,"'  or  black  fugitives  that  had  found  their  way 
into  the  Union  lines.  The  experiment  was  not  immediatelj'  success- 
ful, owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  military  questions  upon  the  ener- 
gies of  the  generals  commanding  in  those  fields.  In  tlie  free  States, 
whei-e  there  were  large  numbers  of  colored  persons,  born  in  the 
North,  tlie  work  of  enlisting  negro  soldiers  was  taken  up  tardily. 
Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  raise  a  colored  regiment  as  early  as  September,  1862  ;  and  this  led 
Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  to  declare  that  other  States 
shotdd  contribute  to  the  work  of  raising  regiments  of  colored  men, 
the  black  population  of  Rhode  Island -being  insufScient  to  meet  the 
necessity.  Accordingly,  in  a  general  order  for  the  enlistment  of  vol- 
unteers, sent  to  Governor  Andrew,  "persons  of  African  descent" 
were,  at  the  governor's  suggestion,  included.  He  provided  at  once 
for  the  raising  of  two  regiments  of  Northern  blacks.  In  May,  the 
64th  Massachusetts  —  Robert  G.  Shaw,  colonel  —  was  reviewed 
on  Boston  Common,  and  embarked  for  South  Carolina.  A  second, 
the  55th  —  Colonel  Norwood  Hallowell  —  was  soon  after  ready  to 
take  the  field.     If  the  question  of  inefficiency  was  not  settled  at  the 
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Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw. 


moment  of  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  54tli,  it  cer- 
tainly was  two  months 
later,  when  Colonel  Shaw 
led  his  regiment  in  a  ni^lit 
assault  upon  Fort  Wag- 
ner in  Charleston  Harbor. 
The  post  of  danger  was 
given  him  at  his  own  i-e- 
ijuest;  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  under  a  tremendous 
fire,  the  parapet  of  the  fort 
was  gained  and  the  colors 
of  the  regiment  planted 
there,  though  it  was  only 
for  a  few  moments ;  and  at 
the  head  of  his  men  he  fell, 
with  most  of  his  officers,  the 
mere  fragment  of  the  regi- 
ment that  was  left  being 
led  to  the  rear  by  a  young  lieutenant.  The  heroism  that  had  braved 
the  deep  and  bitter  prejudice  of  the  North,  by  taking  command  of 
this  first  colored  regiment,  and  which  proved  the  braverj'  and  devo- 
tion of  the  blacks  by  their  own  splendid  fighting,  was  not  lost. 
Within  six  months  there  were  50,000  colored  troops  in  the  Union 
armies;  within  another  year  150,000,  notwithstanding  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  decreed  that  all  white  officers  of  such  troops  should 
suffer  death  if  captured,  and  some  privates  who  were  taken  were 
instantly  .shot. 

It  was  popular!}'  believed  that  the  Federal  emiiloynient  of  colored 
soldiers  in  the  South,  especially   in  the  watery  and   mias- 
matic retrions  so  deadly  to  unacelimated  persons,  would  be   against 

_    ^  '-  "  ^  ,  ...  Charleston. 

an  efficient  means  of  attacking  the  insurrection  in  its  strong- 
holds. Charleston  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  secession, 
and  sentimental  reasons  urged  alike  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
defend  and  the  National  Government  to  attack  that  famous  seaport 
just  as  soon  as  there  was  offered  any  opportunity  that  promised  suc- 
cess. The  Navy  Department,  already  enthusiastically  committed  to 
the  creation  of  a  formidable  fleet  of  monitors,  was  prepared,  early 
in  1863,  to  hasten  forward  plans  for  the  reduction  of  the  forts  and 
batteries  around  Charleston  Harbor  with  the  cooperation  of  the  won- 
derful marine  fiKhtinfr  machines  to  which  the  victor  in  the  naval 
battle  in   Hampton   Roads  liad  given  its  name  for  a  generic  species. 
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Black  troops  on  the  land  and  monitors  on  the  sea  were  hopefully 
regarded  by  the  loyal  people  as  the  fittest  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  capture  of  the  cradle  of  secession. 

Admiral  Dupont,  who  did  not  readily  accept  as  final  the  judgment 
of  tlie  Navy  Department  in  favor  of  the  monitors  as  perfectly  adapted 
for  offensive  purposes  along  shore,  sent  the  first  of  the  new  contin- 
gent of  his  fleet  to  arrive,  the  Montauk,  to  practice  on  Fort  McAllis- 
ter, on  Ossabaw  Sound,  fifteen  miles  below  Savannah.  Supported  by 
four  gunboats.  Commander  John  L.  Worden,  who  had  won  fame  in 
the  great  fight  of  the  iron-clads  in  Hampton  Roads,  now  commanding 
the  Montauk,  opened  fire  on  the  fort.  Although  the  fire  of  the  assail- 
ants was  reported  to  be  terrible,  and  the  monitor  leading  the  attack 
was  not  materially  injured  by  the  return  fire  from  the  fort,  no  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  work  that  could  not  be  repaired  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  ensuing  night.  This  attack  was  begun  January  27th  ;  it 
was  renewed  on  the  1st  of  February,  but  without  any  important 
result.  A  secondary  object  of  Worden's  errand  was  the  destruction 
of  the  privateer  Nashville,  a  swift  blockade-runner  which  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  Confederates  into  a  cruiser  and  was  then  lying  in  the 
stream  above  the  fort,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  slip  out  to  sea 
on  a  voyage  of  destruction.  To  render  tiie  position  of  this  craft 
Worden's  more  secure,  a  line  of  piles  and  another  of  torpedoes  had 
e.tpeditiou.  Yieen  fixed  in  the  stream,  above  the  fort,  and  behind  these 
lay  the  waiting  privateer.  Worden,  failing  to  make  any  impression 
on  Fort  McAllister,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Nashville.  That 
unlucky  craft,  while  manoeuvring  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  fire,  ran 
aground.  Utterly  unmindful  of  the  iron  hail  that  poured  upon  him 
from  the  fort,  Worden  opened  on  the  Nashville  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
hundred  yards,  across  a  marsh.  So  accurate  was  the  firing  of  the 
ilontauk  that  although  a  fog  shut  in  and  hid  her  target  fi'om  view, 
the  firing  went  on  and  the  privateer  was  blown  up,  Worden  thus 
snatching  a  brilliant  success  from  the  defeat  which  he  had  sustained 
in  his  effort  to  reduce  Fort  McAllister.  A  still  more  determined 
experiment  with  the  monitors  was  resolved  upon  by  Admiral  Dupont, 
and  three  more  of  the  new  craft  —  the  Passaic,  the  Patapsco,  and 
the  Nahant — were  ordei-ed  to  join  the  Montauk  in  an  attack  on  the 
fort.  The  assault  was  conducted  with  great  spirit,  but  the  works 
remained  unimpaired  except  for  breaches  in  the  walls  which  did  not 
materially  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  fort  for  defensive  purposes. 
One  of  the  iron-clads,  the  Passaic,  commanded  hy  Captain  Percival 
Drayton,  was  under  the  direct  fire  of  seven  guns  on  the  fort ;  she  was 
severely  handled,  though  not  in  the  least  disabled  ;  the  other  monitors 
drew  off  without  serious  injury. 
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Review  of  Colored  Troops. 


The  Confederates  strained  every  neive,  nieanwliile,  to  elude  tlie 
blockade  of  Cliarleston  and  to  create  the  impression  abroad 
that  tiiis  was  only  the  "  piiper  blockade  "  which  they  had  "«  iiiaiies- 
froni  tlie  first  declared  it  to  be.  One  of  these  ingenious 
efforts  was  the  sudden  foray  of  two  of  the  Confederate  iron-clad  gun- 
boats, the  Palmetto  State  and  tiie  Chicora,  which  on  the  31st  of 
January  pretended  to  have  raised  the  blockade.  The  time  was  oppor- 
tune; the  two  most  formidalili?  ships  of  the  Federal  fleet,  the  Po?<'- 
hatan  and  the  Canandaigua,  liad  gone  to  Port  Royal  to  take  on  coals, 
and  the  only  vessel  of  any  strength  left  on  the  station  was  the  Ilousa- 
tonic ;  all  the  other  craft  then  on  duty  were  mercliant  vessels  char- 
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tered  and  armed  for  this  work.  On  a  foggy  morning,  wliile  the  sea 
was  smooth,  the  two  iron-clads  slipped  down  and  attaclfed  the  wooden 
vessels,  the  3Tercedita  and  tlie  Keystone  State  being  the  immediate 
objects  of  their  attentions.  Both  of  these  vessels  were  temporarily 
disabled  by  the  iron-clads,  and  one  of  them,  the  Mercedita,  lowered 
its  flag  and  was  "  jjaroled  "  by  tlie  officer  commanding  the  Confeder- 
ate ram.  The  captain  of  the  other  Federal  vessel  also  lowered  his 
flag,  but,  being  reenforced  by  a  sister  ship,  and  the  Confederate  still 
continuing  to  fire  into  him,  he  hoisted  his  colors  and  resumed  the 
fight.  By  this  time,  the  Houmtonic,  attiacted  by  the  sound  of  the 
guns,  emerged  from  the  fog  and  attacked  the  two  rams.  They  turned 
and  ran  under  the  cover  of  the  fortifications  of  Charleston,  and  the 
raid  was  over. 

The  two  disabled  vessels  of  the  blockading  fleet  were  not  so  badly 
damaged  that  they  were  unable  to  make  their  way  to  Port  Royal, 
where  they  were  repaired  and  returned  to  duty.  But  the  purpose  of 
this  raid  on  the  blockading  squadron  was  soon  apparent.  General 
Beauregard,  commanding  at  Charleston,  and  Commodore  Ingraham, 
the  Confederate  naval  oflicer  at  that  port,  assembled  some  of  the 
foreign  consuls  and  procured  from  them  a  certificate  that  the  blockade 
had  been  raised ;  they  even  took  the  precaution  of  going  out  in  the 
fog  and  making  a  solemn  observation  which  showed  that  "  not  a 
Federal  sail  was  visible."  Upon  this,  although  the  two  iron-clads 
had  not  sunk  or  captured  anything,  and  had  ingloriously  retreated 
before  the  guns  of  the  Federal  gunboat,  the  Confederate  authorities 
issued  a  swelling  proclamation  declaring  that  the  blockade  had  been 
"  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the  Confederate  States  from  and  after 
this  date,  31st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1863."  It  was  intended  and 
expected  that  this  formal  notification  to  the  world  would  result  in  a 
resumption  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  port  of  Charleston, 
and  that  the  Federal  fleet  would  retire  and  permit  peaceable  mer- 
chant ships  of  foreign  nations  to  go  and  come  with  cargoes  as  of 
old.  The  amusing  fanfaronade  of  Beauregard  and  Ingraham  met 
with  no  response  from  beyond  the  seas,  except  in  the  fervid  protes- 
tations of  foreign  sympathizers  with  the  insurrection,  who  were  nat- 
urally swift  to  echo  the  declarations  of  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who 
had  contrived  this  paper  fracture  of  the  blockade ;  the  wary  for- 
eigners did  not  accept  the  invitation  to  visit  the  blockaded  port  of 
Charleston. 

The  harbor  of  Charleston  was  believed  to  be  thickly  sown  with  tor- 
pedoes and  other  obstructions,  and  the  land  batteries  and  forts  were 
of  the  most  formidable  character.  The  guns  brought  to  bear  on  an 
attacking  fleet  were  sixty-nine  in  number,  some  of  them  being  ten-inch 
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j^^l^^^  coluuibiiids.    TIio  fleet  assembled  for 

JPit'lWfct  W^  ^^^^  monitor  type,  with  a  small  fleet 

>_^^^^^^^A  preparations  were  for  an   attempt  to 

^^HBHHHJ^MHbI^^^         in  a  state  of  high  nervous  excitement, 
'   """^  his     proclamations    and    manifestoes 

Rear-Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren.  i      •  f    *.l  t     1  i.       •        i        i 

^  being  or  the  most  hysterical  charac- 

ter. He  import  lined  the  Confeder- 
ate autliorities  at  Richmond  for  more  troops,  although  his  own 
reports  showed  that  he  had  a  total  effective  force  of  32,217  men  ;  and 
he  issued  a  glowing  ap|)eal  to  "Carolinians  and  Georgians  "  to  rush 
to  arms.  "Be  not  exacting  in  the  choice  of  weapons,"  he  adjured 
them.  "  Pikes  and  scythes  will  do  for  the  exterminating  of  your 
enemies ;  spades  and  shovels  for  protecting  your  friends."  The 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  fulminated  a  proclamation  against  the 
"Abolitionists"  who  were  about  to  invatle  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Palmetto  State  with  a  ruthless  and  powerful  army. 

The  attack,  which  was  ordered  for  the  7th  of  April,  was  purely  a 
naval  affair,  in  which  the  land  forces,  under  General  Hunter, 

1-1  ,11-  The  Charles- 

were  to  be  silent  but  deeply  uiterested  spectators.     It  was   toD  fons 

.1-i-nv  ■•  -p  1  p-  attacked. 

Admu'al  iJupont  s  intentnm  to  form  a  column  oi  iron-clads, 
and,  passing  up  the  main  channel,  between  Fort  IMoultrie  on  the 
right  and  Fort  Sumter  on  the  left,  take  a  ])osition  to  the  northwest  of 
the  last-named  work  and  reduce  it  by  a  furious  lire,  silence  its  guns 
and  then  go  up  to  the  city.  The  monitor  Wi-ehairkm,  leading  the 
line,  received  the  fire  of  Sumter  and  Moultrie  just-  befoie  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  vessels  were  soon,  with  her,  under  a 
terrific  cross-fire  from  the  two  forts.  Some  confusion  was  created  in 
the  line  of  iron-clads,  nine  in  all,  by  manoeuvres  to  avoid  the  obstruc- 
tions. The  Keokuk,  an  iron-clad  not  of  the  monitor  type,  was  in  this 
way  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  forts  and  was  struck  ninety 
times,  some  of  the  shot  riddling  her  turrets  and  others  ])iercing  her 
hull.  She  was  withdrawn  from  the  fight;  and  next  morning  she 
sunk  off  Morris  Island.  The  Admiral's  flagship,  the  New  Ironsides, 
another  iron-clad  not  of  the  monitor  pattern,  was  for  a  time  directly 
over  a  torpedo,  or  submarine  explosive,  charged  with  two  thousand 
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pounds  of  powder ;  but  the  electric  wires  had  been  accidentally  sev- 
ered and  the  torpedo  was  not  exploded. 

The  short  winter  day  came  to  a  close  before  the  fight  could  be 
finished  as  the  admiral  had  expected  it  should  be;  and  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  gave  the  signal  to  withdraw,  expecting 
to  renew  tlie  fight  next  day.  The  attack  had  begun  two  hours  later 
than  had  been  fixed  in  the  orders.  When  the  commanders  of  the 
iron-clads  reported  to  the  admiral,  that  night,  their  accounts  of  the 
day's  disasters 
were  most  dis- 
heartening. Pos- 
sibly some  of 
them  belield  the 
fight  and  the 
prospect  of  its 
renewal  under  a 
light  made  more 
gloomy  by  their 
fixed  belief  in 
the  impracticabil- 
ity of  the  moni- 
tors. The  novel 
and  distressful 
conditions  in 

which  these  fight- 
inrr  machines  in- 
volved  the  brave 
men  who   fought 

with  them  were  such  as  to  bafHe  and  exasperate  even  the  sturdiest. 
Men  were  confined  in  an  iron  cavern,  well-nigh  air-tight,  from  which 
they  could  not  see  their  foe,  and  in  wliieh  they  were  exposed  to  a 
fire  of  bolts  and  other  missiles  detached  from  the  interior  of  their  own 
shi|),  under  the  impact  of  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Justlj'  or  unjustly, 
the  prejudice  against  the  monitors  was  at  that  time  very  deep.  The 
admiral  reconsidered  his  decision  to  attack  ;  and  the  naval  demon- 
stration was  over.  Tliis  ended  one  of  the  most  costly  and  portentous 
naval  enterprises  of  the  war.  Its  failure  profoundly  depressed  the 
authorities  in  Washington  ;  and  it  delighted  and  fired  the  zeal  of  the 
Confederates.  It  was  a  signal  defeat  for  the  Federal  cause ;  and  its 
effect  was  long  ob.servable  among  the  people  of  the  loyal  States. 

While  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  attack  on  Charleston  was  on 
the  point  of  being  determined  negatively,  Admiral  Dnpont  received  a 
message  from  the  Navy  Department  informing  him  that  the  condi- 
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tiou  of  military  affairs  on  the  Mississippi  was  such  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  abandon  all  oi)erations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  where 
iron-clads  were  necessary,  nntil  some  future  time  ;  but  it  was  lio])cd 
that  the  success  of  the  attack  on  Charleston  would  be  so  well  assured 
that  irou-clads  could  be  despatched  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There 
were  several  obscurities  in  these  orders,  and  Admiral  Dupont  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  under  censure  from  Washington  ;  he  wrote  ask- 
ing to  be  relieved  from  his  command  by  some  officer  who,  in  the 
ojjinion  of  the  Navy  DejJartment,  would  be  able  to  succeed  wheie  he 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  fail.  The  termination  of  the  naval  engage- 
ment off  (,'harleston  at  this  time  excited  a  lively  debate  among  ex- 
perts concerning  the  eflBciency  of  vessels  of  the  monitor  class.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the  naval  officers  who  had  up  to  that 
time  fought  these  strange  craft  were  united  in  their  pi'ejudice  against 
them. 

Tiie   episode  of  "  The   Ladies'  Gunboat  "  at  this   time   created  a 

diversion  in  favor  of  the  monitors  and  gave  a  little  filliii  to 

i         "  The  La- 
the flagging  spirits  of  the  men  in  the  blockading  squadron,   uits  oun- 

A  blockade  runner,  the  Clyde-built  steamer  Fhir/al,  having 
arrived  at  Savannah,  found  her  exit  so  securely  barred  that  it  was 
determined  to  make  her  over  into  a  ram  of  the  class  made  famous  by 
the  Merrimac.  She  was  accordingly  cut  down  and  widened  amidships 
and  then  covered  with  an  iron-clad  casemate,  fitted  with  a  rain,  a 
spar  torpedo,  and  a  formidable  battery  of  7-inch  and  6-inch  guns. 
The  cost  of  the  vessel,  when  coni])leted,  was  largely  defrayed  by  con- 
tributions from  ladies  all  over  the  Confederate  States.  Romantic 
interest  was  awakened  in  the  building  of  the  ram  by  means  of  letters 
and  the  publication  of  lists  of  donations,  some  of  which  were  the 
humble  clock-weights  of  village  dames,  and  others  the  rings  and  pins 
of  ladies  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  ;  brass  kettles  and  scrap  iron,  says 
one  of  the  Confederate  historians,  were  sent  from  distant  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  to  aid  in  the  good  work. 

"  The  Ladies'  Gunboat,"  now  named  the  Atlanta,  came  out  from 
Savannah  to  disperse  the  blockading  squadron,  June  ITtli,  accom- 
panied by  several  excui-sion  steamers  decorated  with  holiday  flags 
and  carrying  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  expected  to  see  the 
Federal  fleet  scattered  and  the  Atlanta  go  to  sea  to  carry  death  and 
destruction  to  Northern  ports.  The  two  Federal  iron-clads,  the 
Nahant  and  Weehawken,  which  were  to  meet  the  Confederate  ram, 
were  to  be  towed  back  to  Savannah  by  the  excursionists.  The  mon- 
itors turned  seaward,  alluring  the  Atlanta  to  her  doom.  There  was 
more  room  for  manoeuvring  off  the  end  of  Wassaw  Island,  whither 
the  over-confident  Confederate    commander  was   now  enticed.     The 
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Atlanta,  on  coming  into  range,  fired  a  rifled  shell  whicli  .struck  the 
water  beyond  the  Weehawken.  That  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Rodgers,  fired  a  solid  shot  which  knocked  a  big  hole  through 
the  Atlanta's  casemate,  wounding  sixteen  men  and  prostrating  about 
forty.  Four  more  shots  were  fired  from  the  Weehawken,  the  fifth 
crippling  her  so  that  the  stupefied  spectators  saw  the  colors  go  down 
and  a  white  Aug  fluttering  in  its  place.  The  Atlanta  fired  eight 
^  ,  .  r       shots,  none  of  which  struck  the  monitors.     A  prize  crew  wus 

Defeat  of  ^  ^  *■ 

the  Aiiania.  ^(.  qjj  board  the  raui  and  she  was  carried  to  Port  Royal  and 
repaired.  Subsequently  she  was  sent  to  the  North  and  exhibited  as 
a  curiosity  for  the  benefit  of  a  patriotic  relief  fund. 

Admiral  Foote  had  been  named  as  the  successor  of  Admiral  Du- 

pont  in   the    command   of   the   South  Atlantic    blockading 
oD°charies-    squadron  ;  but  death  cut  short  the  career  of  that  brave  and 

admirable  sailor,  and  Admiral  Dahlgren  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  On  the  3d  of  June,  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  an 
accomplished  engineer  ofiicer,  was  designated  to  take  the  place  of 
General  Hunter,  relieved  from  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South.  With  Dahlgren  on  the  sea  and  Gillmore  on  tiie  land,  popular 
expectations  in  the  loyal  States  were  once  more  raised.  Gillmore's 
plan  was  to  approach  the  defences  of  Charleston  by  the  way  of  Folly 
Island,  a  long,  low,  swampy  island  lying  directly  south  of  Charleston, 
with  an  outer  shore  which  has  a  general  direction  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  which  is  outside  of  an  intricate  system  of  islands 
and  inlets  below  the  city  of  Charleston.  Here,  hidden  by  a  growth 
of  trees,  he  threw  up  a  series  of  powerful  batteries  commanding  the 
lower  end  of  iNIoiris  Island  on  the  north  and  separated  from  Folly 
Island  by  Lighthouse  Inlet.  The  upper  end  of  Morris  Island  was 
occupied  by  a  Confederate  battery  known  as  Battery  Gregg;  and 
lower  down  towards  Folly  Island  on  the  same  strip  of  land  was 
Battery  Wagnei',  more  commonly  known  as  Fort  Wagner,  a  strong 
and  well-armed  earthwork,  only  2,600  yards  from  Fort  Sumter,  which 
lies  due  north,  with  Battery  Gregg  on  the  extreme  point  (Cummings 
Point)  of  the  island,  between  Sumter  and  Wngner.  On  the  evening 
of  July  9th,  a  demonstration  was  made  against  James  Lsland,  up  the 
Stone  River  and  to  the  north  and  west  of  Folly  Island,  in  order  to 
distract  and  deceive  the  enemy  and  prevent  reenforcements  being 
sent  to  Wagner.  The  trees  in  front  of  Gillmore's  batteries  were  sud- 
denly removed  and  on  the  evening  of  July  9th  a  small  brigade,  com- 
manded by  General  George  C.  Strong,  was  sent  across  in  rowboats 
to  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island.  Under  cover  of  a  fire  from  Gill- 
more's batteries  and  the  monitors,  the  assault  was  successful.  General 
Strong's  force  capturing  all  the  Confederate  works  on  the  lower  end 
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Tlie  assault 
I  For 
ague 


of  the  islantl,  witli  elevfii  pieces  of  aitiller)' ;  and  three  fourths  of  the 
island  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Federals,  with  skirmishers  within 
nnisket  range  of  Foit  Wagner. 

An  assault  was  nuule  on  Fort  Wagner  next  day  ;  hut  it  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.     A  more  determined  attack  was  made 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  after  a  vigorous  tire  from  the   onVort 

"  Waguer. 

Federal  batteries  and  monitors.  The  advance  was  led  by  the 
•")4th  Massachusetts  colored  troops  before  referred  to,  under  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Shaw.  The  men  marched  steadily  in  the  face  of  a  murder- 
ous musketry  fire,  crossed  the  ditch  waist-deep  in  water,  and  even 
scaled  the  rampart.  But  the  iron  rain  was  too  severe,  and  the  ranks 
were  speedily  reduced  to  a  skeleton  of  a  regiment.  The  mortality 
was  very  great  among  officers  and  luen ;  General  Strong,  Colonel 
Chatfield,  Colonel  Putnam  and  Colonel  Shaw  being  among  those  who 
were  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  In  that  bloody  fight  some  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  attacking  party  were  slain  ;  the  Confederate  loss  was 
only  about  one  hundred.  When  they  buried  the  dead  in  a  pit  in 
front  of  Fort  Wagner,  the  Confederates  covered  the  body  of  the  brave 
voung  colonel  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  with  the  slain  of  his  com- 
mand ;  and  when  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  for  the  body,  the  Confed- 
erates replied,  "  We  have  buried  him  with  his  niggers." 


The  Swamp  Angel  in  Position. 
Drairn  >iy  G.  W.  Peters/rom  a  photograph. 
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A  View  of  Charleston  aftei  the  Bombardment.     Looking  up  Meeting  Street  from  the  top  of  the 

Mills  House. 

Drawn  by  G.   W.  Feters frovl  n photogrftjih. 


Fort  Wagner  was  not  to  be  taken  by  direct  assault,  but  by  regular 
approaches,  and  to  the  construction  of  these  General  Gill- 
Fort  Wag-  more  now  addressed  himself.  By  the  23d  of  July  two  par- 
allels were  established  and  fire  was  opened  from  heavy  siege 
guns  upon  the  earthworks  of  Wagner  and  even  upon  Fort  Sumter. 
In  this  way,  gradually  creeping  towards  the  upper  end  of  Cummings 
Point,  by  means  of  these  zigzag  trenches,  working  mostly  by  night  to 
avoid  the  fire  from  the  Confedei-ate  works  on  the  islands,  twelve 
breaching  batteries  were  established,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  they 
all  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter ;  and  that  famous  fortification  was 
speedily  reduced  to  a  mass  of  masonry  in  crumbled  ruin.  Its  guns 
were  dismounted  and  its  value  as  an  ordnance  fort  was  gone.  Senti- 
ment, rather  than  strategic  requirements,  induced  the  Confederates  to 
remain  in  the  ruins  and  maintain  a  show  of  resistance.  Fort  Wagner 
was  industriously  bombarded  by  sea  and  land  ;  shells  were  dropped 
continually  inside  the  works,  making  them  untenable  except  for 
troops  confined  in   bomb-proofs  where  they  were  not  able  to  work 
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their  own  guns  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  I?y  night,  powerful 
calcium  lights  on  the  Federal  intrencliinents  were  turned  upon  the 
Confederates,  who  were  blinded  by  the  glare,  and  repairs  could  not  be 
made.  Finally,  on  the  night  of  Sejjteniber  6th,  just  as  an  attacking 
cohinin  was  ready  to  dash  upon  Fort  Wagner,  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates.  The  captors  took  witli  it  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery ; 
and  in  liattery  Gregg,  which  was  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  eight 
guns  were  Ciiplured.  Only  two  boat-loiids  of  prisoners  were  taken  by 
the  Federals.  Morris  Island  was  now  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  troops,  and  Fort  Sumter  lay  directly  under  the  guns  of  the 
captured  works. 

Meanwhile,  a  novel  battery  had  been  constructed  by  Gillinore  on 
the  western  edue  of  Morris  Island,  about  five  miles  from  the   ^, 

.  ,  The 

citv  of  Charleston.  The  trrouml  was  a  swamp,  and  m  order  "Soamp 
to  build  a  platform  on  whicli  to  mount  a  gun  it  was  found 
necessary  to  drive  down  piles  twenty  feet  into  the  sand  substratum 
below  the  mud.  The  officer  ordered  to  the  construction  of  the  work, 
being  told  that  his  duty  must  be  j)erformed,  and  that  any  requisition 
for  the  apparently  impossible  task  would  be  honored,  made  a  requisi- 
tion for  a  detail  of  "  twenty  men  eighteen  feet  long  to  do  duty  in 
fifteen  feet  of  mud."  By  ingenious  engineering,  the  platform  was 
constructed  and  on  the  ITth  of  August  an  eight-inch  200-pounder 
Parrott  rifle  gun  was  transported  across  the  nuusli  and  mounted  in 
the  new  battery.  It  was  immediately  christened  the  "  Swamp  Angel " 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  camps.  The  gim  was  given  a  great  elevation, 
and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  fire  was  opened  upon  Charles- 
ton. The  sound  of  bells  and  steam  whistles  which  was  immediately 
heard  in  the  region  bombarded  gave  token  of  the  consternation  cre- 
ated by  this  unexpected  visitation. 

Before  opening  fire,  however,  Gillmore  sent  word  to  Beauregard 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  works  on  Morris  Island  and  Fort 
Sumter,  and  notifying  him  that  unless  the  demand  were  complied 
with,  he  should  open  fire  upon  Charleston  four  hours  after  the  notice 
were  received.  \o  notice  was  taken  of  the  message,  and  after  wait- 
ing  fourteen  hours,  Gillmore  began  to  throw  shells  into  Charleston 
from  the  "  Swamp  Angel."  Beauregard  then  broke  out  with  a  vehe- 
ment protest  against  this  "  inexcusable  barbarity,"  the  fact  that  the 
marsh  battery  was  quite  five  miles  distant  from  the  city  having 
apparently  added  to  the  savagery  of  the  fire.  A  long  and  acrimo- 
nious correspoiKlence  ensued,  and  Gillmore  susjiended  firing  lung 
enough  to  permit  the  removal  of  non-combatants  from  the  city.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  "Swamp  Angel  '"  resumed  operations, 
pouring  a  fire  of  shells  into  the  heart  of  the  city.     Still  protesting 
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that  the  fire  upon  the  city  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
the  Confederate  authorities  selected  fifty  officers  from  their  Federal 
prisoners  and  placed  them  where  they  would  be  under  the  fire  of  the 
guns  trained  upon  the  city  then  and  afterwards.  At  that  time  a 
serious  deadlock  in  the  interchange  of  prisoners  had  occurred,  and  the 
complication  was  likely  to  be  a  very  trying  one ;  for  the  time  being, 
the  Federal  general  solved  the  difficulty  by  placing  fifty  Confederate 
officers  under  fire  from  the  guns  of  their  friends ;  the  result  was  au 
abandonment  of  the  practice  begun  in  Charleston.  On  its  thirty- 
sixth  discharge,  the  great  gun  in  the  marsh  battery  burst,  and  it  wa3 
not  necessary  to  replace  it  by  another ;  the  capture  of  the  Confed- 
erate works  on  Morris  Island  had  now  brought  the  guns  of  the 
besiegers  nearer  to  the  city  than  the  "Swamp  Angel"  had  been. 
Repairing  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  Gillmore  turned  his  fire 
upon  Charleston  and  kept  up  a  bombardment  for  several  weeks. 

A  naval  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  planned  for  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 8th,  but  it  was  not  a  surprise,  the  enemy  having 
fuuttackon   learned    of    the    proposed    assault   and   made   ready  for  it. 

Sumter.  '        '  .       -' 

About  two  hundred  men  from  the  Federal  fleet,  in  rowboats 
moving  in  five  divisions,  were  towed  by  steam  tugs  as  near  the  fort  as 
was  expedient;  but,  through  some  misapprehension  of  orders,  the 
boats  did  not  preserve  the  lines  of  advance  assigned  to  them,  and, 
with  some  confusion,  they  approached  the  fort,  where  they  were 
received  with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  shell,  and  hand  grenades. 
The  mountain  of  d<ibris  to  which  the  fort  had  been  reduced  was  diffi- 
cult of  access  ;  the  batteries  of  other  forts  opened  fire  upon  the  assail- 
ants, and  the  attack  was  disastrously  repulsed.  In  this  affair,  the 
Federals  lost  13  officers  and  102  men,  killed  or  captured.  Some  of 
these  officers  were  subsequently  put  under  fire  in  Charleston  during 
the  bombardment  of  the  city. 

Although  the  active  siege  of  Charleston  was  kept  up, until  near  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  the  blockade  was  rigorously  maintained  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  city  was  not  reduced  to  surrender  by  opera- 
tions on  its  line  of  water  defences.  It  fell  only  when  General  Shei'- 
man,  later  in  the  war,  swept  into  South  Carolina  after  marching 
through  Georgia.  General  Gillmore  did  not  believe  that  he  had  land 
forces  in  sufficient  number  to  warrairt  a  moie  direct  attack  upon 
Charleston  than  those  which  he  made.  From  first  to  last,  the  effec- 
tive forces  employed  by  the  Federal  commander  on  land  ranged  from 
11,000  to  16,000 ;  the  losses  during  these  operations  were  2,318. 
Admiral  Dahlgren  did  not  think  it  possible  for  him  to  move  his 
seven  well  battered  iron-clads  into  the  harbor  and  engage  the  forts 
without  the  cooperation  of  a  large  land  force.     It  is  possible  that  the 
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formidableiiess  of  the  torpedoes  and  other  obstruetions  in  the  harbor 
was  greatly  exaggerated  ;  the  final  capture  of  the  city  did  not  reveal 
any  sucli  network  of  deadly  submarine  explosives  as  had  been  expected 
to  be  discovered.     It  was  the  evident  policy  of  the  Confederates  to 

magnify  the  dan- 
gers of  navigation 
in  Charleston  har- 
bor while  it  was 
invested  by  the 
besiegers ;  and 
those  dangers 

■were  systemati- 
cally described  as 
something  veiy 
terrible  and  ex- 
tensive. The 
troops  engaged  in 
the  defence  of 
Charleston  ranged 
in  number  from 
G,500  to  iS.OdO. 
They  were  posted 
to  great  advan- 
tage on  the 
islands  which 
numerously  dot  the  harbor,  and  on  the  shores  indented  by  the  rivers 
debouching  into  the  bay. 

During  tiiis  year,  as  above  suggested,  the  difficulties  attending  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  greatly  increased;  and  the  action  of  Exchange  of 
the  Confederate  authorities  in  putting  Federal  captives  under  i'"'*""'^"- 
fire  at  Cliarlestoii  created  mucli  excitement  in  the  loyal  States,  where 
many  families  were  represented  in  the  prison  pens  of  Andersonville 
and  Salisbury,  in  the  insurgent  States.  This  question  of  exchange 
had  from  the  first  been  difficult,  the  claim  of  the  insurgents  being 
that  they  were  really  an  independent  nation  and  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  in  all  negotiations  preliminary  to  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners as  that  whicli  would  be  given  to  any  sovereign  power  at  war 
with  another.  Their  demands,  accordingly,  were  framed  so  as  to 
entrap  their  enemy,  if  possible,  into  a  quasi  recognition  of  their  bel- 
ligerent rights.  Some  of  these  demands  were  preposterous ;  for 
example,  they  insisted  that  seamen  taken  in  insurgent  privateers 
should  be  exchanged  on  the  same  terms  as  peaceable  sailors  captured 
by  insurgent  cruisers  from   Federal   merchant  ships  ;  they  refused  to 


Ruins  opposite  the  Circular  Church  in  Charleston,  after  the  Bortlbardment. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  plwtograjih. 
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exchange  soldiers  of  tlie  regular  army  of  the  United  States  on  equal 
terms  with  Southern  volunteers  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  It  was 
also  claimed  by  the  Confederate  authorities  that  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  been  paroled  by  them  were  illegally  sent  to  guard  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  the  United  States  during  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians  in 
that  region.  From  the  beginning,  the  Confederate  government 
refused  to  regard  colored  soldiers  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  as 
other  than  slaves  in  rebellion  and  subject  to  death.  This  attitude  of 
the  insurgents  further  complicated  tlie  situation  and  added  to  the 
terrors  purposely  lield  up  to  discourage  the  employment  of  negro  sol- 
diers in  the  Federal  armies,  even  though  the  colored  men  so  emjjloyed 
may  have  been  born  in  free  States.  The  butchery  of  colored  captive 
soldiers  was  therefore  made  logically  legitimate. 

Of  the  other  complications  which  arose  to  distress  the  country,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  capture  of  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  in  the  raid 
previously  referred  to,  is  a  fair  samjile.  It  was  claimed  that  Streight 
and  his  officers  were  engaged  in  inciting  a  servile  insurrection  among 
the  slaves  of  Alabama,  as  colored  men  were  found  in  their  train. 
They  were  imprisoned  as  felons,  and  would  have  been  executed  under 
local  laws  if  the  capture  of  John  H.  Morgan  and  his  men,  on  a  raid 
in  Ohio,  had  not  given  the  Federal  government  an  equivalent  in  the 
case ;  so  nothing  came  of  the  threat  to  treat  the  Federal  raiders  as 
inciters  of  servile  insurrection.  Private  persons  of  political  promi- 
nence in  the  loyal  States  were  held  back  from  exchange  on  various  pre- 
texts, and  the  exchange  of  the  correspondents  of  an  active  Republican 
newspaper  was  absolutely  refused  and  the  captives  were  treated  with 
excessive  severity.  Tlie  rations  and  the  general  treatment  of  Federal 
southertt  prisoners  in  Confederate  hands  were  apparently  calculated 
prisons.  (.Q  destroy  the  unhappy  prisoners  and  reduce  their  numbers 
by  death.  One  Northrop,  the  Confederate  Commissary-General  at 
Richmond,  has  been  described  by  a  Confederate  writer  ^  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  greed.  To  a  subordinate  who  applied  to  him  for 
information  i-egarding  rations  for  the  Federal  prisoners,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said :  "  I  have  not  the  will  or  the  time  to  speak  with  you. 
Chuck  the  scoundrels  in  the  river !  "  Under  such  instructions  and 
influences  as  these,  the  most  shocking  barbarities  were  possible  in  the 
insurgent  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  prison  pens  were  crowded 
with  captives  who  hailed  death  as  a  great  deliverance  from  the  noi- 
some, shelterless,  and  pestilential  grounds  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined. In  one  stockaded  prison,  that  at  Andersonville,  33,000  men 
were  confined  in  a  space  which  gave  four  feet  square  to  eacli  man  : 
and  of  the  49,600  sent  to  that  place,  nearly  13,000  died.     Mr.  Robert 

1  E.  A.  Pollard. 
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Oukl,  the  Con  federate  commissioner  for  tlie  exchange  of  prisoners,  on 
the  Virginia  line,  inadvertently  revealed  a  sinister  reason  for  the 
starvation  of  the  Federal  prisoners  when,  in  a  letter  to  his  superior 
officers  in  Riclunond,  he  saiil :  "  The  arrangement  I  have  made  works 
hirgely  in  our  favor.  We  get  rid  of  a  set  of  miserable  wi'etches,  and 
receive  some  of  the  best  material  I  ever  saw."  The  well-fed  insur- 
gents released  from  Federal  prisons  were  good  fighting  material. 

A  curious  [)hase  of  the  long  and  exasperating  controversy  between 
the  authorities  at  Richmond   and   the  Government  of  the 

TT    ■       1   n  1  1  1    •  1  c    r-i  1     Hutlerat 

United  btates  was  developed  in  the  appearance  of  General  roit.t-ss 
B.  b.  Butler  at  iiortress  Monroe,  m  December,  18b8,  charged 
with  the  exchange  of  prisoners  at  that  point.  The  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, ever  ready  to  interpose  with  subtle  objections  to  fair 
exchanges,  gave  notice  that  Butler,  for  his  alleged  barbarities  in  New 
Orleans,  was  under  a  perpetual  sentence  of  outlawry,  and  that  no  com- 
munication could  be  had  with  him  by  any  agent  of  the  Confederate 
government.  This  feeble  objection,  however,  did  not  result  in  the 
substitution  of  another  Federal  officer  in  the  place  of  the  highly 
objectionable  Butler ;  and,  after  some  further  demur,  the  exchanges 
went  on  without  much  obstruction,  although  the  advantage  continued 
to  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  Confederates.  For  a  time  the  difficulties 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  these  regards  were  very  great, 
the  general  mass  of  the  loyal  people  clamoring  for  bitter  retaliation 
in  kind  for  the  insurgent  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners,  while  the 
friends  and  families  of  captives  who  languished  in  Southern  prisons 
were  piteous  in  their  constant  application  for  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional exchanges  of  prisoners.  The  Confederate  authorities  profited 
by  this  condition  of  things.  The  authorities  in  Washington  tardily 
brought  the  Confederates  to  their  senses  by  infusing  a  spirit  of  stern- 
ness into  their  negotiations  with  the  Confederate  agents. 


Camp  of  the  2d  and   I  I  8th  Illinois  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Infantry  just  below  Baton  Rouge. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  A.  D.  Lytle,  hiihtrio  unpubliskeU. 
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Activity  of  the  French  in  Mexico.  —  Anxiety  of  the  Federal  Administration. 
—  Attempts  TO  restore  the  National  Authority  in  Texas. —  The  Blockade 
OFF  THE  Coast.  —  An-  Expedition  planned  to  penetrate  Texas  hy  the  way  of 
the  Red  River.  —  General  Banks  is  Command  of  the  Army.  —  The  Battle  of 
Mansfield.  —  Faillre  and  return  of  the  Expedition.  —  Bailey's  Dam  saves 
THE  Naval  Contingent. —  Banks  virtually"  superseded  by'  Canby'.  —  Political 
Effect  of  the  Failure  of  the  Expedition.  —  The  Political  Situation  in  Loui- 
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After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  in  July,  1863,  and  the  consequent 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  attention  of  the  leaders 
of  the  naval  and  militar}'  operations  of  the  United  States 
was  naturally  turned  towards  the  capture  of  ^Mobile.  This  important 
port  on  the  Gulf  coast  had  been  blockaded  witli  strictness ;  but  it  was 
still  possible  for  blockade  runners  to  slip  in  and  out  without  detec- 
tion. In  January,  1863,  the  Confederate  privateer  Florida  (built  and 
sent  out  from  an  English  port  as  the  Oreto)  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  blockading  squadron  for  a  second  time  and  escaped  from  j\Iobile, 
having  gone  into  that  harbor  during  the  previous  September.  Grant, 
Farragut,  and  Banks  had  urged  a  movement  against  Mobile  while  the 
operations  around  Chattanooga  were  being  carried  on,  as  a  diversion 
in  that  direction  would  lend  an  efficient  support  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  campaign  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  and  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Tennessee.  But  other  reasons  actuated  the  Administra- 
tion to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Federal  authority  in  Texas,  where 
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an  anomalous  coiulition  of  tilings  existed,  and  where  it  was  now 
thought  a  demonstration  should  bo  made  to  check  the  possible  ulte- 
rior designs  of  the  French  in  Mexico. 

Under  Marshal  Bazaine  and  General  Forey,  the  French  army  had 
finally  made  its  way  into  the  capital  of  Mexico  on  the  10th  .i.,,^  French 
of  June.  President  Juarez,  with  the  skeleton  of  a  repub-  '"  "''='''^"- 
lican  form  of  government  around  him,  traiisfta'red  his  headquarters  to 
San  Luis  Potosi,  where  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  state  with  as 
much  impressiveness  as  possible.  The  diplomatic  managers  of  the 
French  invasion  proceeded  to  organize  a  provisional  government,  in 
which  a  few  renegade  Mexican  notables  were  made  prominent  for 
the  sake  of  the  effect  which  their  names  and  influence  might  have 
upon  the  powers  of  Euroj)e.  In  due  time  a  convention  of  notables 
was  assembled,  and,  upon  orders  from  Paris,  this  extraordinary  body, 
by  a  vote  of  250  to  20,  resolved  to  adopt  an  hereditary  monarchical 
government,  under  a  Poman  Catholic  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  to 
invite  the  ^Vrchduke  Ferdinand  JMaximilian,  eldest  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  to  accept  the  imperial  throne  and  title. 

The  provisional  government  now  assumed  the  title  of  "  The  Regency 
of  the  Mexican  Empire,"  and  established  itself  in  the  national  capital, 
pending  the  acceptance  of  the  thi-one  by  Maximilian,  to  whom  an 
imposing  delegation  was  sent  in  August,  bearing  the  invitation  of  the 
assembly  of  notables  inclosed  in  the  handle  of  a  golden  imperial  scep- 
tre. It  bad  been  arranged  by  the  guiding  hand  of  the  French 
Emperor  that  these  things  should  be  done  precisely  as  they  were 
done;  and  a  part  of  the  programme  was  that  in  case  the  Archduke 
should  decline  to  take  the  new  Mexican  throne,  the  delegation  of 
notables  should  offer  it  to  any  prince  whom  the  Emjjeror  of  the  French 
might  designate.  The  Emperor  also  directed  his  military  agents  in 
Mexico  to  submit  the  action  of  the  assembly  of  notables  to  a  popular 
vote;  as  if  an  honest  and  fair  election  could  be  had  in  a  country  dis- 
tracted by  the  operations  of  an  invading  army,  the  lawful  head  of  the 
government  in  hiding,  and  the  people  —  naturally  timorous  —  under 
the  terrorism  of  foreign  arms,  or  widely  scattered  over  a  sparsely  set- 
tled territory. 

These  events  were  viewed  with  much  concern  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  beheld  tiie  invasion  of  a  friendly  and  neighbor- 
ing republic  by  an  imperial  European  power,  the  setting  up  of  an 
unfriendly  monarchical  government  on  their  immediate  frontier  ;  and 
all  this  was  seen  with  something  like  alarm  ;  for  it  was  now  notorious 
that  the  French  Emperor  favored  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, not  because  he  fancied  that  a  just  cause,  but  it  suited  his 
ulterior  plans  and  purposes  that  the  American  Republic  should  be 
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Marshal  Bazaine. 


curtailed  and  diminished  in  terri- 
tory and  power  bj'  the  successful 
secession  of  some  of  its  States. 
Various  expedients  were  resorted 
to,  tlien  and  afterwards,  to  induce 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  provisional 
and  the  imperial  government  of 
Mexico.  No  semblance  of  such  a 
recognition  was  extended,  from  first 
to  last.  On  the  contrary,  although 
President  Juarez  was  a  fugitive  and 
his  government  peripatetic,  the 
Government  of  tiie  United  States 
constantly    maintained    the    theory, 

at  least,  that  his  was  the  only  legitimate  government  of  Mexico. 
In  any  case,  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  United  States  had 
occasion  to  dread  the  setting  up  of  an  imperial  government 

French  ami      .       _  .        .  ...  ^.  ,  ,,   ,  ii      i.  i_i 

Confederute    m  Mcxico  ;   but  lu  tJiis  case  it  was  also  well  known  tliat  the 

relations.  ^^  ,      y->  ,  •    /        i         ■  i_       • 

trench  Government  was  ready  to  assist  tlie  insurgents  m 
the  Southern  States,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  hasten  the  final 
dismemberment  of  the  Federal  Union.  For  a  time,  the  Southern 
leaders  were  deluded  into  a  belief  that  the  friendship  of  tlie  French 
Emperor  was  disinterested,  although  his  hypocrisy  was  apparent  to 
them  ;  for  he  connived  at  the  building  of  Confederate  cruisers  in 
French  dockyards  while  he  protested  affection  and  good-will  towards 
the  Federal  Union.  But  the  Confederate  leaders  mii';t  have  been 
greatly  shocked  when,  in  1862,  they  discovered  that  the  French  consul 
in  Texas,  j\I.  Theron,  had  addressed  a  confidential  note  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  in  which  he  artfully  suggested  the  secession  of 
Texas  from  the  Confederacy  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  rather  early  for  the 
seceded  States  to  be  confronted  with  a  suggestion  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion for  one  of  their  own  number;  and,  with  some  wrathfulness  and 
alarm,  the  meddlesome  envoy  was  ordered  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
Confederacy.  Meanwhile,  however,  tlie  French  Government  at  home 
maintained  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Confed- 
erate envoys.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Paris  that  the  Emperor  appeared  to  sym- 
pathize fully  with  the  cause  of  the  Southern  insurgents  and  that  he 
personallj'  suggested  to  Mr.  Slidell,  who  represented  the  Confederacy 
in  France,  ways  and  means  to  dude  the  show  of  vigilance  which 
France,  as  a  neutral  power,  was  obliged  to  keep  up  in  regard  to  all 
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attempts  to  use  Frencli  soil  as  si  base  of  wai-like  supplies  for  either  of 
the  two  beiligoi-ents.  And  it  was  only  natural  and  logical  that  while 
this  state  of  things  lasted,  the  Confederates  should  regard  with  favor 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  and  the  attempt  to  set  up  an  imperial  throne 
so  near  to  the  borders  of  their  own  republic.  This  platonic  affection 
was  not  enduring;  but  while  it  lasted,  it  was  very  sincere,  —  at  least 
on  one  side. 

The  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Texas  was  at  that  time  even  less 
efficient  than  that  of  Gulf  ports  farther  to  the  eastward;  od  the  coast 
but  there  was  less  apparent  occasion  lor  maintaining  the  "' i'"-''"'^- 
strictness  of  a  blockade  which  was  required  at  the  great  ports  on  the 
more  frequented  coast  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Administration 
had  entered  upon  the  policy  of  appointing  military  governors  where 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  had  been  brought  under  the  National 
Hag  by  military  operations.  One  of  these  ap]iointments  was  that  of 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  to  be  military  governor  of  Texas  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  National  authority  was  reestablished  in  that  State,  he  was  to 
occupy  the  capital.  The  attempt  to  accomplish  these  ends  resulted 
in  a  serious  naval  and  military  disaster  to  the  Federal  arms  early  in 
1863.  The  poit  of  Galveston  had  been  occupied  by  a  small  Federal 
force  since  the  preceding  October;  but  no  precautions  were  taken 
against  surprise,  and  the  troops  were  too  few  in  numbers  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  interior.  On  the  first  of  January,  18G3,  General 
Magruder,  commanding    the   Confederate   forces   in    Texas,   made  a 
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vigorous  attack  on  the  city,  wliicli  had  been  feebly  manned  and 
pooily  defended.  At  the  same  time  that  the  hind  assault  was  begun 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  Federal  flotilla  lying  in  the  stream.  In 
the  fight  that  ensued,  Commander  Wainwright,  of  the  Harriet  Lane, 
was  kUled,  and  the  rest  of  the  flotilla  was  dispersed,  some  of  the  vessels 
being  captured  and  others  destroyed.  The  land  forces,  consisting  of 
some  260  men,  under  Colonel  Burrell,  were  taken  prisoners  by  Ma- 
o-ruder.    For  the  time,  the  blockade  was  raised,  and  Magruder  made 
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Hospital  Tents  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  A.  D.  Lytle,  hitherto  unpublished. 


solemn  proclamation  to  that  effect  on  the  -Ith  of  January.  On  the 
8th,  however,  Commodore  Bell,  with  the  frigate  Brooklyn  and  the 
gunboats  Hatteras,  Cayuga,  and  Scioto,  resumed  the  blockade.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  the  Confederate  privateer  Alabama  hovered  off 
the  coast  with  the  expectation  of  intercepting  some  of  the  transports 
employed  in  General  Banks's  operations  against  Texas.  By  the 
adroit  use  of  sails,  the  commander  of  the  Alabama  was  able  to  decoy 
one  of  the  blockading  fleet  out  to  sea,  the  privateer  seeming  to  be 
a  sailing  bark  endeavoring  to  escape  notice.  When  the  Hatteras, 
which  was  a  frail  sidewheel  merchant  steamer  converted  into  a  gun- 
boat, had  been  lured  within  hailing  distiince  of  the  Alabama,  that 
ship  replied,  in  answer  to  a  hail,  that  she  was  the  "  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Petrel."  Then,  getting  herself  in  position,  the  priva- 
teer opened  fire  upon  the  little  Hatteras  and  soon  sent  her  to  the 
bottom.     The  officers  and  crew  of  the  gunboat  were  taken  on  board 
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the  privateer  and  carried  to  I'oit  Royal,  Jamaica,  as  prisoners  of  war. 
These  disasters  created  a  profound  sensation  in  the  loyal  States, 
where  the  depression  at  that  time  was  deeper  tlian  at  any  period 
during  the  war. 

When  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson  had  released  a  considerable  number 
of  the  troops  in  Banks's  command,  in  answer  to  tiie  political  jiauksvarat 
demands  already  hinted  at,  the  general  took  up  the  question  '^^"i"^'''"""- 
of  permanently  reestablishing  the  National  rule  in  Texas.  His  first 
expedition  was  against  the  forts  defending  Sabine  Pass,  the  entrance 
into  Sabine  Lake,  lying  just  on  the  boundary  line  between  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  It  was  intended  to  take  Galveston  from  this  point,  first 
striking  the  railroad  and  following  its  line  northward  and  westward 
by  the  way  of  Houston.  The  expedition  met  with  dismal  failure. 
Two  of  the  five  convoying  gunboats  were  compelled  to  surrender  after 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  Confederate  forts ;  and,  after  a  considerable 
loss,  the  troops  were  withdrawn. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  upon  the  other  extremity  of  the  coast- 
line, and  on  the  2d  of  November  a  naval  escort  under  Commander 
J.  H.  Strong  lauded  a  small  body  of  Federal  troops  at  Brazos  ;  and 
the  towns  of  Brownsville,  Corpus  Christi,  and  Aransas  were  captured 
and  held.  No  further  operations  were  undertaken  at  that  time, 
owing  to  tlie  smallness  of  the  forces  occupying  the  points  indicated. 
These  opening  manoeuvres,  however,  were  a  part  of  the  programme 
of  General  Banks,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition.  It  was  his 
intention  to  seize  and  iiold  all  the  passes  which  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  long  lagoons,  or  sounds,  that  interlace  the  coast 
of  Texas  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Sabine.  His  success  was  com- 
plete as  far  as  he  went,  and  he  was  making  preparations  to  conduct  a 
campaign  for  the  conquest  of  the  Confederate  positions  on  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  and  at  Galveston  when   R'^r  Expe- 

ditiou. 

he  received  from  Washington  orders  to  organize  a  naval  and 
military  expedition  up  the  Red  River.  This  was  a  renewal  of  pre- 
vious orders  that  had  been  recalled  only  because  at  the  time  of  their 
first  being  issued  the  stage  of  water  in  the  rivers  and  bayous  would 
not  permit  the  Red  River  route  to  be  taken  with  fair  prospect  of 
success.  Banks  was  opposed  to  this  expedition  ;  he  undertook  it  in 
obedience  to  orders. 

The  expedition   was  apparently  predestined  to  failure.     In  order 
to  insure  its  success.  General  Banks  said  that  several  speci-   ^^^  ^^^^^ 
fied  conditions  were  necessary;  and  these  conditions  were   andimvai 

forces. 

SO    distinctly    disregarded    by    the    military    authorities    in 
Washington  that  no  reasonable  man  could  have  looked  for  anything 
but  failure.     The  immediate  objective  of  the  movement  was  Shreve- 
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port,  on  the  Red  River,  in  the  extreme  northwesteni  corner  of  Loui- 
siana, with  an  advance  into  Texas  as  the  ultimate  in  view.  Banks, 
with  17,000  men,  was  to  take  the  loute  from  Atchafalaya  Bay  north- 
westward by  the  way  of  the  Bayou  Teche  to  Alexandria,  which  is 
some  fifty  miles  above  tlie  moutli  of  the  Red  River,  in  a  direct  line, 
but  much  farther  by  water,  owing  to  the  crookedness  of  the  stream. 
A  fleet  of  gunboats  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Porter  was  to 
convoy  10,000  men  to  be  furnished  fi-om  General  Sherman's  depart- 
ment; and  General  Steele,  then  commanding  at  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, was  to  cooperate  with  15,000  men,  inarching  down  to  join  the 
forces  brought  up  by  land  and  by  river  from  Vicksburg  and  New 
Orleans.  Thus  two  armies,  and  a  fleet  with  a  third  military  force, 
were  to  approach  each  other  from  widely  separated  points,  uniting  on 
a  fixed  date  at  a  point  within  the  enemy's  lines —  Alexandria.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  the  official  returns  showed  an  effective  force  of  31,303 
officers  and  men,  all  told.  The  officers  in  command  under  Banks  were 
General  Thomas  E.  G.  Ransom,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Thirteenth 
Corps  ;  General  Andrew  J.  Smith,  with  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Corps,  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee ;  General 
Joseph  A.  Mower  and  General  T.  Kilby  Smith,  respectively,  com- 
manding these  two  corps  ;  General  W.  B.  Franklin,  commanding  the 
Nineteenth  Corps  ;  and  Colonel  W.  H.  Dickey,  commanding  the 
Corps  d'Afrique.  To  repel  this  triple  invasion,  the  Confederate 
commander  had  about  25,000  men ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  by 
attacking  with  his  whole  force,  or  with  a  major  part  of  it,  the  invad- 
ing columns  in  detail,  the  Confed- 
erate general  would  be  stronger 
than  either  one  of  the  columns  so 
attacked. 

Porter's  fleet  of  gunboats  and 
transports  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River  on  the  12th  of 
March  with  the  detachment  of 
men  furnished  by  Sherman.  One 
day  later,  the  army  under  the 
command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith 
landed  at  Atchafalaya  and  began 
the  march  overland  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Alexandria.  These  two 
columns,  moving  on  the  river  and 
on  the  land,  were  able  to  clear 
the  way  of  all  obstructions  ;  they 

arrived    at    Alexandl'ia     and     OCCU-  Major-General  Nathaniel  p.  Banks. 
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Ruins  in  Baton  Rouge  after  the  Battle. 
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jiied  the  town  three  days  before  the  time  appointed  —  wl)ich  was 
March  ITtli.  Steele,  who  was  to  have  appeared  fioni  tlie  northward, 
was  still  far  away  and  not  within  communicating  distance.  A  portion 
of  the  land  forces  under  General  Franklin  did  not  reach  Alexandria 
until  the  19th,  and  his  entire  command  was  not  all  in  until  the  2()th. 
15anks  was  detained  at  New  Orleans  to  carry  out  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  assist  in  setting  in  motion  the  newly  organized  provisional 
government  of  Louisiana,  a  governor  having  been  appointed  and  a 
convention  beino;  called  to  frame  a  State  constitution.  This  new  srov- 
ernment  was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Free  State  Government  of 
Loui.siana."  Hanks  established  liis  headquarters  at  Alexandria  on 
the  24th  of  March,  before  the  arrival  of  the  last  of  the  force  that  had 
marched  up  by  the  Bayou  Teche  route. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  change  had  taken   place  in  the  military  direc- 
tion   of   alYairs    in    Washington.     On   the   17th   of   March,   Q^^^t 
General  Grant,  having   been  appointed  lieutenant-general,   ffienauV 
assunied  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  6'^"'=™'- 
and   General  Halleck  was  thereby  displaced  from  his  position  as  gen- 
eral-in-chief  and  was  made  chief-of-staff  to  the  President.     Thus  the 
ill-starred  Red  River  expedition,  ordered  by  General   Halleck,  was  no 
longer  under  his  direction  or  control ;  and  the  commanding  general 
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Inspection  of  Horses  at  Baton  Rouge.      I  I  8th    Illinois  Mounted  Infantry. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  A.  D.  Lijlle,  hitherto  unpublished. 

of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  who  had  come  into  his  place 
since  the  expedition  had  started,  had  strenuously  opposed  that  move- 
ment long  before  coming  into  general  command.  Grant's  new  plans 
required  A.  J.  Smith's  command  for  coJiperation  in  a  campaign 
against  Atlanta,  and  Banks  was  to  march  upon  iMohile.  So,  if  Shreve- 
port  were  not  taken  by  the  25th  of  April,  A.  J.  Smith's  command 
was  to  be  returned  to  Vicksburg,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Slierman, 
who  had  now  succeeded  Grant  in  command  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  twenty-si.K  days  left  to  Banks  after  he 
received  these  orders,  he  had  to  capture  Shreveport,  or  give  up  the 
expedition,  this  being  the  final  alternative  offered  him. 

Just  above  Alexandria  tlie  river  passes  over  a  series  of  rapids,  to 
overcome  which  the  fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports  were  consider- 
ably delayed.  Even  then,  only  a  portion  of  the  flotilla  was  able  to  get 
above  the  rapids,  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  one  division  of  the 
army,  4,000  men,  to  guard  the  vessels  left  below  with  stores  and  sup- 
plies of  ammunition.  At  the  same  time,  the  Marine  Brigade,  3,000 
men,  was  ordered  back  to  Vicksburg  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  com- 
manded by  General  McPherson.  But  the  columns  began  their  line 
of  march,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  were  concentrated  near    Natchi- 
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toches,  on  the  old  bank  of  tlie  Red  River,  wliicli  had  shifted  its  bed 
some  distance  to  the  nortli.  Here  the  expedition  was  overtaken  bj'  a 
positive  order  from  Sherman  for  the  return  of  A.  J.  Sniitli's  corps  to 
Vicksburg  by  the  10th  of  Aprih  As  the  army  was  now  within  four 
days'  march  of  Shreveport,  it  was  agreed  to  go  on,  and,  leaving  a 
division  to  guard  the  gunboats  that  had  come  up  the  river  to  Grand 
Ecore,  the  expedition,  now  reduced  to  less  than  26,000  men,  pushed  on. 

Incessant  skirmishing,  with  some  heavy  figliting,  luid  accompanied 
the  march  up  to  this  point ;  and  on  the  5th,  General  Rich-  Tbebattieof 
ard  Taylor,  with  a  Confederate  force  of  about  10,000  men,  M""'"-^"- 
confronted  Banks's  advance,  wliich  was  stretched  out  for  the  length  of 
one  day"s  march,  on  a  single  narrow  road  through  a  pine  forest.  Tay- 
lor, posted  at  Mansfield,  covered  the  road  to  Shreveport  and  to  Mar- 
shall, Texas.  On  the  morning  of  April  8th,  he  marched  out  in  line  of 
battle  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Federals  in  a  good  position  to 
offer  resistance.  After  some  desultory  reconnoitring  and  skirmish- 
ing, a  general  engagement  was  suddenly  brought  on  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Federal  forces  accepting  battle  with  the  head  of  their  column, 
■which  was  already  drawn  out  twenty  miles  in  length.  Their  artil- 
lery, posted  in  tlie  woods,  was  powerless,  and  the  Federal  line,  vigor- 
ously assaulted  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  was  crushed  in  with 
frightful  loss.  A  panic  among  the  teamsters  of  the  cavalry  train, 
which  was  close  behind,  aggravated  the  disaster,  and  the  battle  of 
Mansfield,  or  Sabine  Cross-roads,  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for 
the  Confederates.  The  panic  was  checked  and  a  complete  rout 
averted  by  the  skilful  interposition  of  General  W.  H.  Emory's  divi- 
sion of  the  Nineteenth  Corps.  All  hope  of  reaching  Shreveport  was 
now  abandoned  and  a  retreat  was  ordered  by  General  Banks.  Emory 
and  A.  J.  Smith  covered  the  retreat,  the  Confederates  following  in 
force. 

On  the  9th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  where  Emory's 
corps  again  dlstinguislied  itself  by  stemming  a  torrent  of  p,easant 
fugitives  driven  in  by  the  Confederate  advance,  and  protect-  ^'"• 
ing  the  road  to  the  river,  where  it  was  expected  to  unite  the  army  and 
the  transports  and  gunboats  of  the  expedition.  Not  only  this,  but 
A.  J.  Smith,  advancing  his  entire  line  in  a  bold  charge,  overthrew  the 
too  confident  enemy;  the  Confederate  line  fell  back  in  confusion,  and 
the  day  was  lost  for  them.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  Confed- 
erate forces  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  Red  River,  had  now  arrived 
at  the  front,  and  he  determined  to  move  against  Steele,  who  was  yet 
in  Arkansas,  on  his  way  down  to  coJiperate  with  Banks.  He  accord- 
ingly withdrew  his  infantry  to  Mansfield,  leaving  his  cavalry  to  watcli 
and  harass  the  Federal  army.     Banks's  forces  were  reunited  at  Grand 
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Eeore,  on  the  Red  River,  April  lltli,  and  by  the  15th,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  engagements  witli  the  enemy,  the  army  and  the  fleet  were  once 
more  brought  together  and  the  return  to  Alexandria  began.  The 
vessels  were  overtaken  by  many  disasters  on  their  way  down  the 
river,  and  the  retreating  force  was  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  who  hov- 
ered along  the  banks  of  the  stream  ;  that  portion  of  the  army  that 
marched  by  land  to  Alexandria  was  also  obliged  to  fight  its  way 
downward ;  but  Alexandria  was  reached  on  the  25th  and  26th  with- 
out serious  loss.  Here  Banks  was  met  with  a  positive  order  from 
General  Giant  to  bring  the  expedition  to  a  close  without  more 
delay.  The  order  was  brought  by  General  Hunter,  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  Grant's  choice  for  Banks's  place ;  but  no  chanae 

Failure  of         .  '  '  ^ 

theespedi-  in  commaud  was  made  at  that  time.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  withdraw  the  expedition  at  once.  The  naval 
contingent  was  now  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being  above  the 
I'apids  and  another  below ;  the  water  was  falling,  and  an  active  and 
watchful  enemy  was  hovei'ing  around  on  both  banks  of  the  stream. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  navy  would  suffer  capture  or 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  elated  Confederates. 

This  misfortune  was  averted  by  the  skill  and  genius  of  Lieutenant- 
Baiiey's  colonel  Joseph  Bailey,  of  the  4th  Wisconsin  regiment,  then 
dam.  serving  as  chief  engineer  on  General  Franklin's  staff.     The 

rapids  had  been  ascended  with  difficulty  when  the  fleet  went  up  the 
river,  one  month  before  ;  now  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  rocks 
were  bare  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  along  the  passage,  and  there  were 
but  three  feet  and  four  inches  of  water  in  the  channel  through  the 
rapids  ;  the  larger  boats  required  seven  feet.  Colonel  Bailey  designed 
and  constructed  a  series  of  wing  dams  extending  from  each  bank  part 
way  across  the  river  and  confining  the  water  in  a  narrow  channel  at 
the  point  selected  for  running  the  rapids.  On  the  north  side  of  tlie 
stream  he  built  two  of  these  dams  and  on  the  south  side  a  stone  crib; 
these  were  subsequently  added  to  when  the  first  experiment  proved 
that  the  larger  boats  could  not  pass  through  with  safety.  Eventually, 
the  whole  current  was  turned  into  one  narrow  channel,  the  total  rise 
of  water  effected  by  these  means  being  six  feet  six  inches.  The 
armor  was  stripped  from  the  gunboats  in  order  to  lighten  them,  and 
the  whole  fleet  was  soon  reunited  in  safety  below  the  dam,  the  feat  of 
shooting  the  rapids  being  accomplished  without  damage  or  loss.  The 
naval  contingent  now  steamed  out  of  the  Red  River,  where  the  only 
laurels  gained  were  those  gathered  by  Colonel  Bailey  in  the  unique 
engineering  work  which  saved  the  country  from  a  great  disaster  and 
made  the  name  of  "  Bailey's  Dain  "  long  famous.  For  this  peaceful 
victory,  achieved  in  the  midst  of  war,  Bailey  received  the  thanks  of 
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Congress,  a  commission   as  brigadier-general,  and  a  sword  of  honor 
from  the  olHccrs  of  tlie  naval  squadron  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  fleet  being  on  tiie  way  back  to  Vicksburg,  the  army  marched 
out  of  Alexandria  to  Simsport,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  about  fifty  miles 
in  a  southeasterly  direction.     Here  Bailey  won  new  plaudits  by  the 


Admiral  Porter  on  the  Deck  of  his  Flagship  at  Grand  Ecore,  La. 

skilful  construction  of  a  bridge  of  steamboats  across  the  river,  allow- 
ing the  column  to  pass  over  with  celerity  and  safety  by  the  Itlth  of 
May.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  however,  the  rear  guard,  under 
General  Mower,  had  had  a  severe  encounter  with  the  pursuing  Con- 
federates on  Yellow  Bayou,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  452  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  Federals  lost  2(J7.  At  Simsport,  liauks  met  a  third 
messenger  from  the  War  Department  —  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  newly  created  department 
of  Trans-Mississipjii,  leaving  Banks  with  the  barren  honor  of  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  General  A.  J.  Smith's 
troops  were  embarked  for  Vicksburg  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  forty- 
two  days  after  the  date  assigned  for  their  return,  and  too  late  for 
them  to  be  engaged  in  the  opei-ations  of  Sherman  against  Atlanta. 
Banks's  army  was  consolidated  into  one  corps,  the  Nineteenth,  and 
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sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  tlie  expedition  against  Mobile  being 
now  out  of  the  question.  Of  General  Steele,  who  was  expected  to 
cooperate  with  General  Banks,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that 
he  was  at  Camden,  Arkansas,  ninety  miles  from  Shreveport,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  on  the  15th  of  April.  At  that  time.  Banks 
was  at  Grand  Ecore,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria.  Steele  was  soon 
driven  back  by  Kirby  Smith,  who  had  left  Taylor  to  take  care  of  the 
Federal  force  under  Banks.  Confronted  by  a  superior  force,  Steele 
fell  back  upon  Little  Rock.  For  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  remained  in  tlie  hands  of  the  insuraents  without 
further  serious  disturbance,  only  the  points  in  those  States  which  were 
in  possession  of  the  Federal  authorities  at  the  beginning  of  the  Red 
River  expedition  being  retained  under  the  National  flag.  Banks  lost 
in  this  expedition  2,000  men,  18  guns,  130  wagons,  and  1,200  horses 
and  mules. 

The  political  effects  of  the  expedition  were  lasting  and  influential 
Cotton  to  a  degree  not  at  all  commensurate  with  its  military  impor- 

scandais.  tancc.  Ou  the  Confederate  side  a  bitter  quarrel  sprang  up 
between  Kirby  Smith  and  Taylor  (who  was  the  son  of  General  and 
President  Zachary  Taylor)  ;  and  a  long  and  acrimonious  dispute 
between  Admiral  Porter  and  General  Banks  ensued;  while  Franklin, 
Banks's  chief-of-staff  (Charles  P.  Stone),  and  Albert  L.  Lee  (com- 
manding the  cavalry  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps),  gave  up 
their  commands  and  quitted  the  department  in  great  dudgeon.  A 
plentiful  crop  of  scandals  was  reaped  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 


Building  the  Dam  on  Red  River  which  released  the  Fleet. 
Drawn  by  G.  TV.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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speculations  in  cotton  which  were  to 
be  promoted  by  the  Reil  River  ex- 
pedition, according  to  popular  rumor. 
B}'  this  time,  the  failure  to  send  to 
the  workVs  markets  the  usual  supply 
of  cotton  had  created  something  like 
a  cotton  famine  wherever  mills  and 
factories,  shipping  and  exchanges 
were  to  any  degree  dependent  upon 
that  commodity.  It  was  the  scarcity 
of  cotton  for  the  millini;  districts  of 
England  that  was  relied  upon  by  the 
insurgents  and  their  foreign  sympa- 
thizers to  hasten  negotiations  to  enil 
the  rebellion  by  the  recognition  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  was 
known  that  vast  amounts  of  cotton  were  stored  iu  the  extreme  south- 
west, especially  in  the  Red  River  region,  awaiting  opportunity  for  safe 
shipment;  and  one  of  the  accusations  brought  against  Banks,  who 
was  stigmatized  as  a  "  political  general,"  was  that  he  was  in  league 
with  producers  and  speculators  inside  the  Confederate  lines,  and  with 
political  favorites  in  the  Federal  lines,  to  get  out  great  quantities  of 
the  coveted  article,  on  which  handsome  profits  were  to  be  made.  It 
was  even  charged  that  Kirby  Smith,  the  Confederate  commander  of 
that  portion,  of  the  State,  was  in  league  with  the  speculators. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cotton  captured  by  the  military  arm  of  the 
Red  River  expedition  was  accounted  for  with  scrupulous  ^^^^^J. 
accuracy.  That  ca[)tured  by  the  navy,  about  (i,000  bales,  ''"'"''y- 
according  to  Admiral  Porter,  was  taken  out  and  sold,  the  pi'oceeds 
being  divided  as  prize  money  among  the  naval  officers,  according  to 
the  laws  of  war.  Kirby  Smith  could  not  have  known  of  the  advance 
of  the  Red  River  expedition  until  after  it  was  fairly  under  way  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  its  approach,  he  ordered  the  burning  of 
all  cotton  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy  ;  the  total  value  of 
the  amount  thus  destroyed  was  estimated  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  calumnies  circulated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  at  that  time  were  set  in  motion  by  civilians  who 
followed  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  reaping  a  rich  harvest  when 
the  long  continued  blockade  of  the  cotton-producing  region  of  Loui- 
siana should  be  broken  and  the  much-desired  stores  of  cotton  should 
pour  forth;  they  were  disappointed  men.  During  the  war,  the  cotton 
trade,  which  followed  hard  upon  the  advance  of  the  Federal  armies, 
was  a  prolific   source  of  scandal ;  and  the  chances  for  securing  rich 
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retiinis  by  purcliasiiig  or  seizing  condemned  "  rebel  cotton  "  and  selling 
dear,  were  regarded  with  eager  cupidity  by  men  who  besieged  the 
National  authorities  for  permits  to  engage  in  these  enticing  specu- 
lations. 

The  political  progi-amme  in  Louisiana  was  interrupted  more  than 
once  by  military  operations.  Much  hostile  criticism  was  levelled  at 
General  Banks  for  the  incongruity  of  his  duties,  civil  and  military, 
in  New  Orleans ;  and  much  of  this  criticism  eventually  reacted  upon 
those  who  made  it ;  and  the  President  himself  ultimately  became 
the  object  of  angry  Unionists  who  sought  for  some  one  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  Red  River  expedition.  The  attempts  to  recon- 
struct a  civil  government  in  Louisiana  were  the  most  difEcidt  and 
delicate  of  any  of  the  so-called  reconstruction  measures.  The  prece- 
dent of  appointing  military  governors  in  States  where  the  National 
authority  had  been  partly  or  fully  reestablished  was  that  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  appointed  as  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  brigadier-general,  on  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
March  4th,  1862.  The  next  case  was  that  of  Edward  Stanley,  who 
was  appointed  in  the  following  May  military  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  third  instance  was  that  of  Colonel  George  F.  Shepley  to 
be  military  governor  of  Louisiana,  soon  after  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  when  the  foothold  so  obtained  promised  to  be  permanent. 
Colonel  Shepley  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  General  Butler  and 
had  been  appointed  already  by  that  officer  to  be  mayor  of  New 
Orleans.  Subsecpiently  (in  December,  1862),  Shepley,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  ordered  an  election  for  Congressmen  in  the 
districts  that  were  wholly  inside  of  the  military  lines  of  the  National 
Government ;  and  the  two  Representatives  so  chosen  were  admitted 
to  their  seats  in  the  House  on  a  report  fi-om  the  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions, wliich,  among  otlier  things,  said  that  the  election  under  which 
these  men  claimed  seats  had  been  conducted  with  every  essential  of 
a  regular  election  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  except  that  the  procla- 
mation calling  for  it  had  been  issued  by  a  military,  instead  of  a  civil, 
governor  of  the  State. 

Li  course  of  time,  there  arose  some  contention  and  disagreement 
Affairs  in  between  Military  Governor  Shepley  and  Department  Com- 
ouiMana.  niandcr  Banks  regarding  their  respective  powers  in  the 
civil  affairs  of  Louisiana.  This  contention  was  finally  quieted  by  the 
dictum  of  President  Lincoln,  who  assured  General  Banks  that  he  had 
all  along  intended  that  the  general  should  be  "  master,  as  well  in 
regard  to  reorganizing  a  State  government  for  Louisiana  as  in  regard 
to  the  military  matters  of  the  department."  Accordingly,  before  the 
organization  of  the  Red  River  expedition.  Banks  had  proclaimed  an 
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The  Fleet  passing  Colonel  Baiicy  s  Usm. 


election  for  State  ofBcers,  to  be 
liuld  on  February  22d,  ISG-i.  At  tliat  election,  Michael  Ilahn 
received  a  majority  of  the  11,411  votes  cast ;  and  he  was  duly  inau- 
f;u rated  on  the  following  4th  of  March. 

On  the  11th  of  that  month.  General  Banks  ordered  an  election  of 
delegates  to  revise  and  amend  the  State  constitution,  the  intention 
being  to  strike  from  that  instrument  the  clauses  establishing  and 
recognizing  human  slavery.  The  convention  assembled  early  in 
April;  and  it  was  in  session  when  Banks  departed  on  his  expedition 
up  the  Red  River.  His  detention  in  New  Orleans  until  after  the 
iuiny  Mud  n;ivy  had  gone  on  their  way  was  due  to  his  having  certain 
important  duties  to  perform  in  regard  to  the  setting  in  motion  of  the 
new  civil  government,  as  already  intimated.  A  faction  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Orleans,  having  been  organized  into  the  so-called  Free 
State  Party,  had  run  B.  F.  Flanders  as  their  candidate  for  governor, 
and  had  been  defeated.  This  faction  received  the  sympathy  of  jjoli- 
ticians  in  Washington  who  were  known  as  Radical  Republicans,  and 
who  were  generally  opposed  to  the  political  policy  of  President  Lin- 
coln. The  failure  of  the  Red  River  expedition  was  seized  upon  by 
these  persons  as  a  pretext  for  severe  criticism  of  the  President,  whose 
endowment  of  General  Banks  with  plenary  powers  in  Louisiana  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  friends  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  Mr. 
Flanders,  and  was  stigmatized  by  persons  in  Washington  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable interference  vehich  had  really  hastened  the  disasters  overtaking 
the  ill-starred  expedition. 
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Later  on  in  the  course  of  the  war,  when  these  asperities  had  di- 
vided the  Repubhcans  of  the  country  into  hostile  camps,  —  Conserva- 
tive and  Radical,  —  and  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincohi's  reelection  had 
become  somewhat  pronounced,  an  unfriendly  congressional  committee 
investigated  the  whole  subject  of  the  Red  River  expedition,  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  Louisiana  being  thereto  correlative  ;  and  this  investi- 
gation was  so  manipulated  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  indirectly  censured  for  ordering  the  Red  River  expedition 
(Secretary  Seward's  anxiety  relative  to  the  French  occupation  of 
Mexico  and  the  necessity  for  the  Federal  occupation  of  Texas  being 
well  understood),  while  most  unjust  and  cruel  imputations  were 
thrown  upon  General  Banks  for  his  supposed  share  in  cotton  sjjecu- 
lations. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

SUNDRY   CIVIL   EVENTS   OF    1863. 

Financial  Legislation  isv  Conghess.— Organization'  of  the  National  Banking 
System.  —  The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Nation  infaiu.  —  More  Green- 
backs issiEi).  —  A  $900,000,000  Loan  aithorizei).  —  National  and  Confederate 
Debts. — So.me  of  the  Confederate  E.xperiments  in  Finance.  —  Letters  op 
Marque  and  Reprisal  authorized  bv  Congress.  —  1'olitical  Opposition  to 
THE  War. —  Lincoln's  Reply  to  Vallandioham's  Sippokters.  —  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  MADE  Lieutenant-General.  —  He  takes  Command  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  acts  of  Congressional  legislation  during 
the  period  now  under  review  was  the  enactment  of  the  Financial 
National  banking  law.  In  his  first  annual  report  (Decern-  i<^s'»'»''<"'- 
ber,  1861),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  system  which  should  give  to  the  Government 
complete  control  of  the  currency.  In  two  annual  reports  he  had 
recommended  a  tax  on  bank  circulation.  He  believed  that  this 
circulation  prevented,  or  at  least  embarrassed,  the  funding  process  by 
which  alone  the  bonds  of  tlie  United  States  could  be  absorbed.  He 
))roposed  to  tax  the  existing  banks  out  of  existence  and  to  organize 
a  permanent  system  designed  to  establish  and  maintain  a  uniform 
National  currency  based  upon  the  public  credit,  limited  in  amount, 
and  guarded  by  ail  the  restraints  which  experience  had  proved  neces- 
sary. Such  a  system  was  provided  for  in  the  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  in  .lanuary,  1863,  by  Senator  Jolin  Sherman,  a 
brother  of  General  W.  T.  Siierman.  Mr.  Sherman  had  long  served 
in  the  House  as  a  Representative  from  Ohio,  having  first  been  elected 
to  that  body  in  1854 ;  and  lie  was  now  in  his  first  term  in  the  Senate, 
having  been  chosen  to  succeed  Salmon  P.  Chase  when  Mr.  Chase 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  1861. 

The  proposition  had  been  fully  discussed  before  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Slierman's  bill ;  and  its  details  were  now  determined  in  that 
scheme  of  law.  As  finally  enacted  and  approved  by  the  President 
(February  2.5th,  186-3 _),  the  National  banking  law  established  a  bureau 
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in  the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  appointed  by  the  President  and  acting 
tiouai^bank-  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Secretary  of  theTreasury.  Under 
'"^  ""'  the  general  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  associa- 
tions for  banking  purposes  may  be  formed  by  any  number  of  persons 
not  less  than  five,  and  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  may  not  be  less 
than  $50,000 ;  in  cities  not  under  100,000  population  the  stock  shall 
not  be  less  than  ¥100,000.  Every  banking  association  organized 
under  the  law  is  required  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  Government 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  an  amount  not  less 
than  one  tliird  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  for  which  circulating  notes, 
or  currency,  to  the  value  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  current  value  of 
such  bonds  are  returned  to  the  bank  making  this  deposit.  It  was 
provided  that  the  notes  issued  should  not  exceed  1300,000,000  in  total 
volume,  which  was  about  twice  the  amount  of  the  volume  of  the  bank 
currency  then  in  circulation.  Other  details  of  the  law  provided  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  new  bank  circulation  among  the  States  and 
Territories,  for  the  printing  of  the  notes  and  the  custody  of  the  plates 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  so  on. 

The  bill  did  not  become  a  law  without  opposition.  The  banking 
institutions  of  the  country  naturally  regarded  some  of  its  provisions 
as  hostile  to  their  interests  ;  and  objections  to  its  enactment  were 
urged  by  those  to  whom  the  mere  suggestion  of  any  scheme  that 
recalled  the  United  States  Bank  of  an  earlier  time  was  deeply  repug- 
nant. Those  who  were  jealous  for  the  maintenance  of  State  rights 
saw  in  this  proposition  another  step  in  the  direction  of  centralization, 
made  easier,  as  they  averred,  by  the  seizure  of  extreme  and  arbitrary 
powers  by  the  Administration  of  that  time.  It  was  also  objected 
that  the  National  banking  law  required,  as  a  basis  of  its  operations, 
that  the  National  debt  should  be  permanent;  for  without  govern- 
mental obligations  as  security  for  circulation,  the  banks  could  not 
exist  as  National  institutions.  The  proposition  to  tax  out  of  existence 
the  banks  already  doing  business  under  local  laws  excited  much  oppo- 
sition ;  and  this  was  only  partly  modified  by  inserting  a  clause  which 
enabled  State  banks  to  become  National  institutions  without  serious 
inconvenience  or  loss.  When  the  law  was  finally  enacted,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  sought  to  impose  upon  all  the  institutions  organized 
under  the  statute  the  title  of  First,  Second,  etc.,  National  bank  of 
the  place  in  which  they  were  situated.  This  was  resisted  by  State 
banks  which  were  about  to  come  under  the  National  system  and  were 
unwilling  to  surrender  tbe  titles  wliich  were  to  each  like  the  good 
name  of  a  man,  won  by  honest  and  fair  dealing.  The  Secretary  of 
the   Treasury,  at  first    unwilling    to    allow  any  departure  from    his 
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p  .  ™pn,™     ™j,|j|™i,„;„B!«i«m|iim|       ruling,  finally  consented  that  the  State 
'  '       ■■"  I'       banks  shoulc!  retain  so  much  of  their 

rioinal  title  as  should  preserve  their 
lentity  while  assuming  the  dominant 
lesignation  of  "National." 

The  very  first  report  of  the  Comp- 
t  roller  of  the  Currency,  Mr.  Hugh  Mc- 
CluUoch,  was  largely  devoted  to  an 
sposure  of  the  defects  of  the  new 
1  anking  law;  and  these  were  remedied 
1  y  the  next  sessions  of  Congress,  one 
f  the  most  important  being  the  re- 
moval of  the  limit  of  the  whole  amount 
of  circulation  ;  and  another  was  a  pro- 
vision for  the  redemption  of  the  cur- 
rency of  certain  National  banks  by 
others  in  large  cities,  and  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  clear- 
ing house  to  be  selected  by  the  banks  themselves.  Other  modifications 
were  intended  to  meet  the  objections  of  bank  managers  to  what  they 
regarded  as  a  too  general  surrender  of  the  old  titles  of  their  institu- 
tions. The  States  now  enacted  laws  by  which  the  State  banks  were 
aided  to  reorganize  under  the  National  system  ;  and  these  institu- 
tions rapidly  came  into  the  new  system.  The  first  National 
bank  to  be  incorporated  was  established  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  February  ■20th,  lSti8  ;  the  first  authorized  to  begin 
business  was  organized  in  Phihulelphia,  and  ready  June  20th,  18G3. 
There  was  some  delay  in  the  printing  and  delivery  of  the  new  notes; 
these  first  appeared  in  circulation  December  21st,  186-3.  The  first 
National  bank  authorized  to  do  business  without  a  numeral  formino- 
part  of  its  name  was  the  National  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
in  March,  186-4.'  It  was  thus  that  the  popular  bugaboo  of  "barbaric 
unifoimity  "  was  removed. 

During  the  early  part  of  1863,  the  Government  found  itself  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  scarcity  of  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  were  engiiged  in  the  service  of  the  country.  Com- 
plaints were  loud  and  general,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  had  already  asked  for  authority  to  i-aise  a  new  loan,  was  re- 
quested by  Congress  to  explain  why  tlie  requisitions  of  army  and 
navy  paymasters  were  not  filled.  In  his  reply,  the  Secretary  de- 
plored the  existing  condition  of  things,  which  he  said  was  largely  due 
to  the  slowness  with  which  the  United  States  bonds  (the  so-called 
five-twenties),  had   been  bought  in  the  market.     The  Secretary  had 
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consti'ued  the  law  requiring  him  to  sell  the  bonds  "  at  the  market 
value  "  to  mean  that  they  should  not  he  sold  below  their  par  value. 
Others,  however,  contended  that  "  maiket  value  "  was  the  price  they 
would  bring  in  the  maiket  when  offered  for  sale.  Leaving  this 
proposition  for  the  time.  Congress  at  once  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  .¥100,000,000  of  legal  tender  notes  ;  and  the 
existing  volume  of  legal  tenders  was  accoi'dingly  increased  by  this 
amount,  by  a  mere  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  By  another  and 
preceding  resolution,  Congress  had  declared  that  in  paying  the  credit- 
ors of  the  Government,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  army  and 
navy  ;  for  this  purpose  ■'5>G0,000,000  were  required. 

This  action   was  taken   by  Congress  before   the  enactment  of  the 
National  bank  law ;  and  its  consideration  was  availed  of  by 

Increase  oi  ,  .       p  .  , 

legal  ten-       the  becretai'y  to  urge  upon  Congress  his  favorite  scheme. 

He  said,  when  i-eplying  to  the  demand  of  Congress  for  an 
explanation  of  the  failure  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  sailors:  "No  meas- 
ure, in  my  judgment,  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and 
prove  adequate  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  great  sums  required  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which  does  not  include  a  firm  su])port  to 
public  credit  through  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  National  circula- 
tion, secured  by  bonds  of  the  United  States." 

The  loan  bill,  before  referred  to,  became  a  law  in  iNIarch,  1863. 

Bv  it  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue,  from  time  to 

Bond  issues.        ."^  ,.  i.,  i,-  .  ., 

time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  pubhc  service  might  require, 
$900,000,000  in  bonds,  of  which  1300,000,000  were  to  be  issued 
during  that  current  year,  and  the  remainder,  if  needed,  during  the 
next  year.  These  bonds,  payable  in  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
fort}^  years,  from  date,  were  popularly  known  as  the  ten-forties  ;  the 
previous  issue  gave  the  five-twenties;  and  these  two  classes  of  bonds 
became  the  recognized  and  best -known  securities  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  language  of  Senator  Sherman,^  the  sale  of  these  at 
par,  "in  connection  with  treasury  notes  of  different  forms,  furnished 
the  United  States  the  money  to  carry  on  the  war."  This  loan  became 
very  popular;  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  .1168,880,220  of  the 
bonds  had  been  taken  by  the  people  ;  and  before  the  end  of  January, 
1864,  the  entire  amount  of  bonds  had  been  absorbed  at  par  value,  and 
at  least  eleven  millions  more  were  asked  for  by  the  people.  Congress 
subsequently  authorized  the  issuing  of  this  additional  amount.  The 
popularity  of  the  loan,  it  may  be  asserted,  has  never  been  paralleled 
in  the  financial  history  of  any  nation  beneath  the  sun. 

The  statement  of  the  public   debt   of   the    United   States,   which 
showed  the  startling  item  of  nearly  .$60,000,000  due  and  unpaid  the 

1  Johu  Shermau's  Recollections,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
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Interior  of  Slave  Pen  at  Alexandria. 


soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States,  made  an  exhibit  of  a  total 
indebtedness,  funded  anil  unfunded,  of  #783,804,252.  The  t,,^  pubnc 
army  appropriation  for  that  year  (ending  June  30th,  1868), 
was  #729,861,898.  At  that  time,  the  debt  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  #556,105,062,  of  which  nearly  three  fourths  was  in  the 
form  of  notes.  The  management  of  the  Confederate  finances  was  not 
founded  upon  any  system  ;  it  was  a  series  of  temporary  expedients, 
from  first  to  last.  The  earliest  loan  was  a  popular  one;  calling  for 
#5,000,000  in  the  first  flush  of  their  new  independence,  the  insurgent 
managers  secured  a  loan  from  the  people  of  #3.000,000  more  than 
that  amount;  and  the  whole  sum  was  taken,  #8,000,000  in  Confed- 
erate bonds  being  readily  placed  at  eight  per  cent.  After  this,  there 
was  no  popular  response  for  money  at  any  rate  of  interest  whatever. 

One  of  the  experiments  of  the  tyros  in  finance  who  managed  the 
Richmond  government  was  the  so-called  Produce  Loan.  It  ^^^^  ,.„„,^i. 
was  proposed  that  the  producers  of  the  Confederate  States.  J^^"^^^^^ 
more  especially  those  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  should  agree 
that  when  the  crop  of  the  staple  was  sold,  the  seller  (whether  factor 
or  commission  merchant)  should  invest  a  certain  specified  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  of  sale  in  Confederate  bonds  at  eight  per  cent,  inter- 
est.    The  planter  was  not  to  part  with  or  mortgage  his  crop  :  he  was 
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merely  to  promise  that  :i  portion  of  its  avails  should  be  invested  in 
public  securities;  and  the  subscriptions  of  these  producers  were  to  be 
used  as  credits  by  the  government  on  which  to  base  its  circulation  of 
current  notes.  The  scheme  looked  well  on  paper;  but  beyond  paper 
it  never  reached  any  tangible  point.  Under  the  pressure  of  govern- 
mental canvassers  and  fervid  appeals  to  their  patriotism,  the  people 
subscribed  liberally,  #50,000,000  being  set  down  as  the  amount  of  the 
first  year's  subscriptions.  But  by  the  end  of  1861  the  Produce  Loan 
had  vanished  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  The  blockade,  which 
some  dreamers  had  hailed  as  a  blessing  in  disguise,  had  destroyed  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  markets,  and  without  markets  those  commodities 
were  valueless  as  a  basis  of  credits.  There  was  no  certainty,  no  obli- 
gation, of  sale  ;  and  the  government  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract implied  in  the  planters'  subscriptions  to  the  proposed  loan. 
The  scheme  was  abandoned  as  an  utter  failure. 

The  Cotton  Purchase  was  another  device  for  raising  money  for  the 
The  Cotton  "^6  of  the  Confederacy  ;  but,  although  this  had  great  possibil- 
Purchase.  jties,  it  was  not  well  received  and  it  ultimately  came  to  grief 
likewise.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Confederate  government  should 
purchase  from  the  cotton  planters  their  crops,  export  to  England  by 
blockade  runners,  and  realize  on  the  transaction  a  clear  profit  which, 
calculated  on  the  then  ruling  prices  at  home  and  abroad,  would 
amount  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  at  least  $600,000,000  ;  and  even 
this  dazzling  result  might  be  enhanced  in  bigness  as  the  price  of  cot- 
ton advanced.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Treasury  was 
opposed  to  the  scheme,  which  he  denounced  as  "  soup-house  legisla- 
tion;  "  and  the  paper  money  of  the  Confederate  ti-easury,  having 
no  security  behind  it,  daily  grew  more  and  more  worthless.  The 
only  other  expedients  for  bringing  money  into  the  treasury  of  the 
insurgents  were  taxation  and  two  forms  of  sequestration.  In  the  loyal 
States  the  policy  of  confiscating  the  property  of  insurgent  citizens  of 
the  United  States  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  punitive  measure;  in  the 
Southern  States  this  was  employed  as  a  source  of  revenue.  One  form 
of  confiscation  was  applied  to  debts  due  to  citizens  in  the  loyal  States 
from  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States.  It  was  ordered  that  the  South- 
ern creditors  should  pay  these  debts  into  the  Confederate  treasury ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  handsome  sum  of  $200,000,000  would  be 
Further  ex-  I'eallzed  from  this  novel  device  to  compel  the  enemy  to  pay 
pedients.       pj^,.^.  ^f  ^],g  ^^g^g  ^f  (-]|g  ^,^^.  ;,o;^i„st;  him.     The  "sequestration 

law"  was  aimed  at  the  property  interests  of  Northern  men,  existing 
inside  the  limits  of  the  insui'gent  States,  and  at  the  property  of  such 
malcontents  as  might  have  fled  from  the  Confederacy  after  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities.     One  Confederate  writer  ^  says  that  it  was  esti- 

'  E.  A.  Pollard's  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
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mated  that  tlie  property  and  interests  of  Northern  men  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  alone,  fallinj;  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  would 
amount  to  some  ¥80,000,000.  But  this  scheme  also  broke  down. 
There  were  not  many  business  men  in  the  insurgent  States  who  were 
willing  to  cheat  their  lawful  creditors  by  paying  to  the  Confederate 
treasury  the  debts  due  to  others.  Southern  agents  of  Northern  prop- 
erty-owners resented  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the  Confederate 
agents  who  sought  to  discover  these  ownerships,  even  to  the  extent  of 
defying  the  law  as  a  breach  of  the  constitutional  and  traditional  rights 

of  the  people,  sub- 
jecting them  as  it 
did  to  a  surveil- 
lance and  an  in- 
quisition most  re- 
volting to  free 
men.  At  the  end 
of 1S63  only  about 
*2,000,000'  had 
been  realized  from 
the  sequestration 
law  ;  and  this  sum 
did  not  represent 
proceedinss  re- 
garded with  com- 
placency by  hon- 
orable citizens  of 
the  insurgent 

States.  In  short, 
although  the 

agents  of  the  Confederacy  in  Europe  managed  to  secure  some  money 
on  bonds  sold  abroad,  at  a  ruinous  expense  for  maintaining  the  mar- 
ket, the  main  reliance  of  the  government  was  upon  the  issue  of  paper 
money  without  any  pretence  of  security  behind  it.  In  this  way,  the 
currency  was  inflated  fantastically,  and  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
community.  The  result  was  an  enormous  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  notes  of  the  Confederate  government ;  in  the  summer  of  1863 
these  suffered  a  discount  of  400  per  cent,  and  from  this  point  they 
went  downward  until,  during  the  last  days  of  the  war,  $6,000  in  Con- 
federate paper  would  be  exchanged  for  one  dollar  in  gold.  Under 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  were  idle  to  quote  prices  of  commodities,  or 
salaries  and  rates  of  compensation,  as  indicative  of  anything  but  the 
worthlessness  of  the  currency  in  which  these  payments  were  made. 
The  Cotton   Purchase   scheme  was    replaced    in    England    by   the 
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Battle-flag  of  the  99th  Pennsylvania 

Regiment. 

(Carried  through  thirteen  pitched  battles 

by  Color-sergeant  Munsell.) 


famous  Confederate  Loan,  negotiated 
bv  Baron  Erlanger  and  Mr. 

Foreign  Con-      ,* .  -      -  . 

federate  Slldell.        Tllis     loUH      WaS    put 

^oan.  ITT  • 

on  the  London  market  ni 
March,  1863,  with  every  appearance 
of  a  brilliant  success,  five  millions  ster- 
ling being  subscribed  on  the  first  day 
of  its  appearance.  Before  the  subscrip- 
tions were  closed,  the  books  showed  a 
total  amount  of  sixteen  millions  ster- 
ling, taken  by  eager  buyers  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe.  But  the  certifi- 
cates of  stock  soon  began  to  fall  in 
price,  and  although  the  Erlangers  and 
the  Confederate  agents  attempted  to 
bolster  up  the  drooping  market  for 
their  certificates  by  buying  in  those 
securities  secretly,  the  prices  went  down  until  the  military  disasters 
sustained  by  the  Confederates  during  the  summer  of  1863  dealt  a 
deathblow  to  the  short-lived  credit  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  A  diverting  illustration  of  the  ignorance,  or  credulity,  of 
the  French  promoters  of  the  Confederate  Loan  was  their  proposi- 
tion that  tlie  Confederate  agents  revenge  themselves  for  Vicksburg 
and  Gettysburg  by  making  solemn  proclamation  in  Europe  that  the 
Confederate  States  would  never  recognize  or  be  liable  for  a  single 
dollar  of  the  United  States  loans !  The  wiser  (and  sadder)  i-epre- 
sentatives  of  the  Confederacy  declined  to  take  this  method  to  "  destroy 
the  eiedit  of  the  LInited  States  abroad,"  and  the  deluded  German 
investors,  undeterred  by  the  representations  of  Mr.  James  M.  Mason, 
continued  to  buy  United  States  securities  at  thrifty  rates. 

Very  early  in  the  civil  war  (April  17th,  1861),  .JefTerson  Davis 
Privateer-  issued  a  proclamation  offering  letters  of  marque  to  privateers 
'"'s-  which  might  sail  the  seas  and  ravage  the  commerce  of  the 

enemy  under  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States.  Li  his  proclamation 
of  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  issued  two  days  later.  President 
Lincoln  declared  that  captured  offenders  under  the  pretended  letters 
of  marque  would  be  treated  as  pirates.  It  was  found  more  expedient 
for  the  Confederates  to  employ  their  resources  in  a  so-called  navy 
(which  was  a  fleet  of  privateers),  than  to  create  a  commercial  navy 
of  their  own  to  be  emplo^'ed  against  the  enemy  as  an  armed  foe. 
The  proceeds  of  foreign  loans  were  therefore  absorbed  by  the  needs  of 
the  various  ship-building  enterprises  undertaken  for  the  Conff^deracy 
by  its  foreign  agents  ;  and  very  little  money  for  military  and  other 
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domestic  uses  was  sent  home  to  the  KichiiKintl  government.  There 
were  a  few  adventurous  persons  in  tlie  loyal  States  who  thought  that 
tlie  granting  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  by  the  United  States 
Government  might  induce  the  building  and  equipment  of  swift 
cruisers  to  hunt  down  and  destroy  blockade  runners  and  Confederate 
privateers.  The  Federal  Congress,  accordingly,  passed  a  bill  in  jMarch, 
1863,  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  letters  of  mar([ue  "in  all 
domestic  and  foreign  wars"  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  adjudication  and  disposal  of 
prizes  and  salvages  that  might  be  made  by  vessels  sailing  under  such 
letters  ;  the  law  was  expressly  limited  in  its  operation  to  a  period  of 
three  years.  Xo  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  proposed 
in  this  statute;  and  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  at 
that  time  encouraged  any  one  to  apply  for  letters  of  marque. 

Although  the  depression  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1863,  was  very  great,  the  progress  of  Lincoln's 
events  later  in  that  year  induced  the  President  to  turn  the  cec^ber' 
popular  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  loyal  alle-  '^^■ 
glance  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  it.  Accordingly,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  1863,  the  President  urged  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
extending  clemency^  to  those  engaged  in  rebellion  who  were  willing 
to  take  an  oath  to  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States  under  it,  the  acts 
of  Congress  passed  during  the  rebellion,  and  especiall}^  the  proclama- 
tions of  the, President  concerning  slaves.  A  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
framed  on  these  general  lines,  was  annexed  to  the  message  ;  and  in 
the  message  it  was  argued  tliat  some  such  device  must  be  resorted 
to  if  tlie  loyal  or  penitent  elements  of  Southern  society  were  to  be 
relied  upon  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  civil  machinery  of  those 
States  which  were  then  in  rebellion.  P^xception  was  to  be  made 
against  those  who  had  left  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  insurrection,  and  of  those  who  had  occupied  places 
of  peculiar  trust  under  the  insurgent  government.  And  the  Presi- 
dent justilied  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  oath  under  which  amnesty 
was  to  be  granted  by  saying:  "An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect 
a  revived  State  government,  constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderat- 
ing part  from  the  very  element  against  whose  hostility  and  violence 
it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  be  a  test  by 
which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to  build  only  from  the 
sound;  and  that  test  is  a  siiiliciently  liberal  one  wliich  accepts  as 
sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former  un- 
soundness." 
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In  a  few  luminous  sentences,  the 
President  showed  tliat  an  oatli  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  tlu' 
United  States  and  the  laws  passed 
thereunder  must  logically  include  the 
laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to 
slavery.  Those  laws  and  proclama- 
tions were  put  forth  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion ;  to  abandon  them  now 
would  not  only  be  the  relinquishment 
of  a  lever  of  power,  but  a  cruel  and 
astounding  breach  of  faith.  And  he 
added  these  weighty  words:  "  While 
I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I 
shall    not     attempt    to    retract,    nor 

modify,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  nor  shall  1  return  to  slavery 
any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any 
of  the  acts  of  Congress."  This  declaration  gave  great  comfort  to 
those  of  feeble  faith  who  were  afflicted  b}'  fears  that  in  some  way  a 
compromise  might  ultimately  be  effected  by  which  the  Union  could 
be  restored  and  slavery  saved. 

During  this  j'ear,  party  feeling  in  the  loyal  States  ran  high,  and 
Politics  in  '^''*^  depression  which  prevailed  among  the  supporters  of  the 
1863.  Federal  Union,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  offset  by 

a  correspondingly  great  exultation  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
When  Congi-ess  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  March,  military  events  had 
brought  popular  confidence  in  the  war  policy  of  the  Administration 
to  a  low  ebb;  and  the  Federal  defeat  at  Cliancellorsville,  in  May, 
encouraged  the  opponents  of  the  war  to  greater  boldness  and  aggres- 
siveness than  they  had  heretofore  exhibited.  The  violent  speeches 
of  Mr.  Yallandigham,  which  had  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
military  power  of  the  Government  (as  narrated  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter), were  justly  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  party  challenge  of  the 
policy  of  the  President  and  his  advisers.  The  anti-slavery  policy  of 
the  Administration,  it  was  alleged,  was  more  prominent  and  active 
than  any  plan  or  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  was  denounced  as  impotent,  leading  only  to  fail- 
ure ;  and  wily  demagogues  harped  incessantly  on  the  theme  of  "  an 
abolition  party,"  the  looming  proposition  that  the  slaves  must  ulti- 
mately be  free  now  affording  them  a  promising  and  fruitful  theme 
for  argument.  To  such  lengths  did  the  opponents  of  the  Administia- 
tion  go  in  this  direction,  that  the  nomination  of  Yallandigham  for 
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governor  was  ni;ide  by  the  Peace  Democrats  of  Ohio  as  a  direct  defi- 
ance to  the  Lincohi  Administration,  nnder  whose  direction  that  mis- 
chievous agitator  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  leaders  of 
the  party  evidently  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  invite  a  direct 
issue  before  the  people,  Vallandigham  standing  for  peace  to  be  secured 
at  any  price,  and  the  Atlministration  standing  for  a  prosecution  of 
tiie  war  to  the  bitter  end. 

Tiie  cause  of  the  exiled  \'a]landigham  was  taken  up  with  eager- 
ness by  Peace  Democrats  in  other  States  than  Ohio,  ;ind  a  ihevaiun- 
very  strong  and  admirably  constructed  protest,  among  other  '''Kham case. 
declarations  of  the  same  sort,  was  presented  by  a  large  meeting  of 
Democrats  assembled  in  Albany,  New  York,  to  consider  this  incident. 
President  Lincoln  replied  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Albany  meeting 
in  a  letter  dated  June  12tli,  1863,  in  which  he  furnished  the  loyal 
people  of  the  Nation  with  a  trenchant  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Administration's  course.  He  said  that  Vallandigham  was  arrested 
because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of 
which  the  life  of  tlie  Nation  depended.  Alluding  to  the  proclaimed 
fact  that  the  assembly  which  had  formulated  the  protest  against  the 
treatment  of  Vallandigham  was  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
by  military  force,  he  said  :  '•  Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies 
cannot  be  maintained  uidess  desertion  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe 
penalty  of  death.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier-bo}'  who 
deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  the  wily  agitator  who  in- 
duces him  to  desert  ?  This  is  none  the  less  injurious  when  effected 
by  getting  father,  or  brother,  or  friend  into  a  public  meeting,  and 
there  working  upon  his  feelings  until  he  is  persuaded  to  write  the 
soldier-boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  Adminis- 
tration of  a  contemptible  government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish 
him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the 
agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great 
mercy."  Arguments  like  this,  appealing  as  they  did  to  the  common- 
sense  and  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  people,  were  powerful  in  their 
effect  on  the  popular  judgment  and  the  popular  heart.  The  tide 
turned  against  these  protestants  when  another  delegation,  appointed 
to  represent  the  Peace  Democrats  of  Vallandigham's  own  State,  was 
answered  in  cogent  terms  by  President  Lincoln.  To  these  gentle- 
men, many  of  whom  had  been  Representatives  in  Congress,  the 
President  said  that  .Mr.  A'allandighani  should  be  restored  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenshi])  if  thev  would  subscribe  to  three  simple  propo- 
sitions to  this  effect  :  That  there  is  now  on  foot  a  rebellion  to  destroy 
the  National  Union,  and  that  an  army  and  navy  are  the  necessary 
and  constitutional  means  for  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  ;  that 
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none  of  the  subscribers  would  do  anytliing  which,  in  his  judgment, 
would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy  while  eugaged  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion;  that  each  one  of  tlie  said  subscrib- 
ers would  ill  his  sphere  do  all  he  could  to  have  the  men  of  the  army 
and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  paid, 
fed,  clad,  and  otherwise  supported  and  provided  for.  This  simple 
agreement  was  submitted  to  the  protesting  delegation  for  their  signa- 
tures. Of  course,  they  could  not  consistently  sign  it;  they  made  a 
lame  rejoinder  to  the  President;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  saw 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  made  a  palpable  hit ;  and  the  men  who  could 
not  subscribe  to  these  three  conditions  without  justifying  the  arrest 
of  Vallandigham  were  exposed  to  popular  derision.  The  people  of 
Ohio  subsequently  defeated  his  party  at  the  polls  by  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  majorities  scored  at  any  time  during  the  war  by  any 
political  organization. 

The  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  slowness,  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  early 
part  of  18G3,  usually  found  expression  in  severe  criticisms  of  General 
Halleck,  the  difficulties  of  whose  position  were  very  great  —  greater 
because  the  limits  of  his  influence  and  authority  were  never  very 
clearly  understood  by  the  people.  Meade's  campaign  in  Virginia, 
after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  had  been  inconclusive.  As  a  corps 
commander  he  had  been  highly  successful,  but  ■when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  that  organiza- 
tion had  lost  two  other  of  its  best  corps  commanders,  —  Hancock  by 
wounds  and  Reynolds  by  death,  —  the  army  was  in  a  bad  plight.  The 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  one  of  the 
powerful  factors  in  the  management  of  the  war,  recommended 
Meade's  dismissal  and  the  recall  of  Hooker,  who,  since  his  brilliant 
success  in  the  West,  had  regained  much  of  public  confidence  ;  but  the 
committee  were  willing  to  accept  any  general  whom  the  President 
might  select.  The  removal  of  Meade  appeared  to  be  determined 
upon. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  all  eyes  had  been  turned  to  Grant  as  the 
coming  man.  It  was  generally  felt  that  he  might  achieve  further  and 
greater  succes.ses  if  he  were  given  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
field.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Grant's  ap-  Cougress  to  rcvivc  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general,  which 
L° ueuten-  ^'^d  lapsed  on  the  death  of  General  Scott,  who  had  been  the 
ant-generai.  jj^gj.  ^^  JjqJj  j-j^jj^  i-^nk  and  title,  but  then  only  by  brevet. 
The  proposition  did  not  arouse  much  enthusiasm  among  Congress- 
men, some  of  whom  affected  to  believe  that  Halleck,  and  not  Grant, 
would    be    given    the    honor    promised  in  the   revival  of  the    grada 
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Influential  men  in  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
lesentatives  opposed  the  bill  on 
groiinils  various  but  not  satisfactory 
to  the  country,  whicli  by  this  time 
had  begun  to  regard  (irant  as  the 
greatest  and  only  thoroui^'hly  success- 
fid  military  man  whom  the  long  war 
had  developed.  Finally,  the  bill  be- 
came a  law  on  the  29th  of  I'ebruary, 
18(.)4,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  he  was 
formally  appointed  by  the  President 
lieutenant-general.  A  few  days  later, 
he  visited  Washington  for  the  first 
Gen-rai  u.  s.  Grant.  time  dunHg  the  war,  and  was  received 

everywhere  with  great  and  enthusi- 
astic acclaim.  Henceforth  the  control  of  military  affairs  was  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  soldier,  free  from  the  dictation  of  civilian  authority, 
whether  President  or  Secretary  of  War.  From  this  time  forward, 
the  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  had  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  field,  with  his  troops  and  his  subordinate  generals.  There 
was  grim  satisfaction  at  seeing  Halleck  relegated  to  the  routine  duties 
of  chief-of-staff  and  military  adviser  to  the  President.  Meade  had 
shown  high  capacity,  but  not  the  highest.  At  Grant's  request  he 
was  continued  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Grant  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  his  fitness  for  this  position. 
He  said:  "Commanding,  as  I  did,  all  the  armies,  I  tried,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  leave  General  Meade  in  indej)endent  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  My  instructions  for  that  army  were  all 
through  him,  leaving  all  the  details  of  execution  to  him.  The  cam- 
paigns which  followed  proved  him  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place." 

There  was  between  Grant  and  Sherman  a  warm  and  enduring 
friendship  which  may  be  aptly  likened  to  that  of  David  and  Q^^^t^^^ 
Jonathan,  and  when  in  later  years  these  two  warriors  printed  ^^'<-™"-"- 
their  personal  recollections,  their  letters  to  each  other,  written  at  this 
period,  evinced  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which  they  both  regarded 
Grant's  elevation  to  the  full  rank  that  had  been  held  only  by  Wash- 
ington. Grant  wrote:  "While  I  have  been  eminently  succes.sful  in 
tills  war,  in  at  least  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  no  one  feels 
more  than  I  how  much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  energy,  skill,  and 
the  harmonious  putting  forth  of  that  energy  and  skill,  of  those  whom 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  occuiiying  subordinate  positions 
under   me.     There   are   many   officers  to  whom   these    remarks    are 
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applicable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  proportionate  to  their  abilities 
as  soldiers,  but  what  I  want  is  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and 
MoPlierson  as  the  men  to  whom,  above  all  others,  I  feel  indebted  for 
whatever  I  have  had  of  success.  How  far  your  advice  and  suggestion 
have  been  of  assistance,  you  know.  How  far  your  execution  of 
whatever  has  been  given  you  to  do  entitles  you  to  the  reward  I  am 
receiving,  you  cannot  know  as  well  as  1  do.  I  feel  all  the  gratitude 
this  letter  would  express,  giving  it  the  most  flattering  construction. 
The  word  you  I  use  in  the  plural,  intending  it  for  McPherson  also." 

In  a  similarly  generous  and  magnanimous  strain  Sherman  replied  : 
"  You  do  yourself  injustice  and  us  too  much  honor  in  assigning  to  us 
so  large  a  siiare  of  the  mei'its  which  have  led  to  vour  high  advance- 
ment.  .  .  .  You  are  now  Washington's  legitimate  successor  and 
occupy  a  position  of  almost  dangerous  elevation  ;  but  if  you  continue 
as  heretofore  to  be  j'ourself,  simple,  iionest,  and  uniiretending,  you 
■will  enjoy  thi-ough  life  the  respect  and  love  of  friends,  and  the  hom- 
age of  millions  of  human  beings  who  will  award  to  you  a  large  share 
for  securing  to  them  and  their  descendants  a  government  of  law  and 
stability.  I  repeat,  you  do  General  McPlierson  and  myself  too  much 
honor.  ...  I  believe  you  are  as  brave,  patriotic,  and  just  as  the  great 
prototype,  Washington  ;  as  unselfish,  kind-hearted,  and  honest  as  a 
man  should  be;  but  the  chief  characteristic  in  your  nature  is  the  sim- 
ple faith  in  success  you  have  always  manifested,  which  I  can  liken  to 
nothing  else  than  the  faith  a  Christian  has  in  his  Saviour.  This  faith 
gave  you  victory  at  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg.  Also,  when  you  have 
completed  your  best  preparations,  you  go  into  battle  without  hesita- 
tion, as  at  Chattanooga  —  no  doubts,  no  reserves  ;  and  I  tell  you  that 
it  was  this  that  made  us  act  with  confidence.  I  knew,  wherever  I 
■was,  that  you  thought  of  me,  and  if  I  got  into  a  tight  place  you  would 
come,  if  alive." 

These  personal  tributes,  written  in  the  privacy  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, unwitting  of  the  possibility  of  their  publication  to  the  world  in 
later  years,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fittest  and  most  truthful  exhibi- 
tion of  the  prominent  traits  of  the  two  men  who  were  thus  in  honor 
preferring  one  another.  At  that  time,  both  of  these  soldiers  were  in 
the  flower  of  their  manhood.  Grant  was  forty-two  years  of  age  ;  and 
Sherman  was  about  two  years  older.  By  his  swiftness  of  movement, 
his  courageous  audacity,  and  his  skilful  handling  of  men,  Sherman  had 
won  the  admiration  of  the  people ;  and  his  assignment  to  the  special 
charge  of  military  operations  in  the  West  was  highly  popular.  His 
brightest  laurels  were  yet  to  be  gathered. 


Confederate  Winter  Quarters  at  Manassas. 
Draivn  hy  (i.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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The  arrangements  for   the  spring  campaign  of  1864  were   made 
upon   the  assumption  that   the   Federal  armies   would  liave    tiu- forces 
a  numerical  strengtii  of  not  1p.ss  tlian  one  million   men.      On   spriljgof 
the  1st  of  May  tliey  nominally  came  witliin   3(),0()0  of  that   ^'*'^- 
number  ;  but  ouly  660,000   men   were  reported  "  pi-esent  for  duty." 
Of  these,  31ll,(MM)  were  iu  Virginia  and  tlic  Carolinas,  where  tlie  Con- 
federates had  not  more  tliau   125,000.      There  tiie  immediate  contest 
was  to  be  between   those   two  old-time  gladiators,  the  .\rniy  of  tiie 
Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Nortliern  Virginia,  so  often  pitted  against 
each  other  in  deadly  combat  and  now  to  meet  for  the  last  struggle. 
The  numerical  strengtii  of  tlie  .\rmy  of  the   Potomac  was   nominally 
140,000  men.     In  reality,  its  fighting  strengtii  was  far  less  than  that. 
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On  the  1st  of  June,  after  the  mustei-  at  Cold  Harbor,  the  rolls  showed 
the  actual  number  present  for  duty  to  be  only  103,875.  The  Con- 
federate reports  showed  Lee's  effective  force  at  that  time  to  be 
65,000  ;  and  to  this  number  were  subsequently  added  recnforcements 
to  tlie  number  of  14,000  men,  which  brought  his  army  up  to  a  total 
of  79,000  for  the  campaign.  This  included  Longslreefs  corps,  which 
had  returned  from  the  West,  after  its  ineffectual  attempt  against 
Burnside  at  Knoxville. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  now  organized  into  three  corps, 
designated  as  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  Hancock,  having  recov- 
ered from  the  wound  received  at  Gettysburg,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Second,  the  Fifth  was  given  to  Warren,  Sedgwick  retained 
the  Sixth.  Besides  these  was  the  newly-organized  Ninth  Corps, 
under  Burnside,  which  contained  many  colored  troops.  It  had  been 
intended  to  send  this  corps  to  Nortii  Carolina,  but  the  exigencies  of 
the  campaign  rendered  it  necessary  to  add  it  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Burnside  waived  his  nominal  superiority  in  rank,  and  cheer- 
fully served  under  Meade,  who  only  a  few  months  before  had  been 
his  subordinate.  Besides  the  nominal  140,000  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  there  were  42,000  in  and  about  Washington,  31,000  in 
Western  Virginia,  59,000  in  what  was  styled  the  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  of  whom  25,000,  known   as  the  Army  of 

o 

the  James,  under 
Butler,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  availa- 
ble for  service  in 
the  field.  In  South 
Carolina.  Georgia, 
and  other  minor 
departments  were 
about  38,000  more. 
All  these  consti- 
tuted the  310,000 
under  Grant,^  op- 
posed to  the  125,- 
000  Confederates 
in  the  same  region. 
In  October, 

1863,  a  call  for  re- 
cruits    had      been 

1  General  A.  A.  Humphrejs,  chie£-of-staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Polomnc,  an  accurate  and 
painstakiiiff  historian,  says  in  his  history  of  the  Virginia  campaign,  that  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  present  for  iluty,  April  30th,  1864,  was  122,146, 
which  iiichuled  Burn-ide's  corps,  the  Ninth,  of  22,708  men. 


Officers'  Mess  at  Bralton,  Va. 
Drawn  hij  Victor  S.  Perard  from  a  plwlogrnpli. 
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Embarkation  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  at  Acquia  Creek   Landing  in  February,   I  863. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 

issued  by  tlie  President;  siiid  anotlier  was  made  February  1st,  1864, 
the  total  number  required  by  tliese  two  calls  being  500,000  men. 
But,  including  the  number  secured  by  the  draft  of  1803,  only  317,092 
men  had  been  furnished  ;  tiiougli  on  the  principle  that  the  payment 
of  commutations  was  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  number  of  men 
furnislied,  the  total  number  (including  the  commutations)  was 
369,380.  Still  another  call  was  nuide  in  March,  1864,  this  time  for 
200,000  men  to  till  up  the  iuconipleteil  tally  of  500,000.  The  response 
was  gratifying ;  vaiioiis  causes  had  opei-ated  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  of 
determination  and  patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the 
actual  number  of  men  furnished  exceeded  the  quota  required.  Tiie 
recruitments  were  250,515  men;  and  the  commutations  made  were  for 
32,678,  niidving  a  grand  total  of  202.193,  under  tiie  last  call  in  that 
spring  for  the  200,000  men.     These  were  all  three-years  men. 

The  military  situation   in  the  whole   country,  at  the  beginning  of 
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Confederate  Battery  Dantzler  at  Hewlett's,  Trent's  Reach,  James  River,  Va. 
Drnivn  hy  Otto  H.  Barhfr  from  a  pftolo^rapli. 


the  spring  campaign,  was  summed  up  at  that  time  by  General  Grant 
Thesitua-  as  follows  :  The  Mississippi  was  guarded  by  Federal  troops 
''''°-  from  St.  Louis  to  its  mouth  ;  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  was 

held,  thus  giving  us  all  the  Northwest  north  of  that  river.  A  few 
points  in  Louisiana,  not  remote  from  the  river,  were  held  bj'  the 
Federal  troops,  as  was  also  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  the  Federals  substantially  held  all  north  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  road  as  far  east  as  Chattanooga,  thence  along  the 
line  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ilolston  rivers,  taking  in  nearly  all  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  West  Virginia  was  in  their  hands,  and  also  that 
part  of  old  Virginia  north  of  the  Rapidan  and  (>ast  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
On  the  sea-coast  they  had  Fort  Monroe  and  Norfolk  in  Virginia; 
Plymouth,  Washington,  and  Newborn  in  North  Carolina;  Beaufoi-t, 
Folly  Island,  jMorris  Island,  Hilton  Head,  and  Port  Royal,  in  South 
Carolina;  Fort  Pulaski  in  Georgia;  Fernandina,  St.  Augustine,  Kej' 
West,  and  Pensacola  in  Florida.  The  remainder  of  the  Southern 
territory,  an  empire  in  extent,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Grant,  knowing  his  great  preponderance  in  numbers,  and  yet  fully 
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appreciating  some  advantages  of  the  enemy  in  position,  had  decided 
upon  his  phm  of  campaign.  "  I  was  impressed,"  lie  says,  g^nt-s 
"  with  the  idea  that  active  and  continuous  operations  of  all  '''''""• 
the  troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  regardless  of  the  season 
and  the  weather,  were  necessary  to  a  speedy  determination  of  the 
war.  The  resources  of  the  enemy  and  his  numerical  strength  were 
far  inferior  to  ours;  but,  as  an  ofTset  to  this,  we  had  a  vast  territory, 
with  a  population  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  long  lines  of  com- 
munications to  protect,  to  enable  us  to  supply  the  operating  armies. 
It  was  a  question  whether  our  numerical  strength  and  resources  were 
not  more  than  balanced  by  these  disadvantages.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops,  and  to  hammer  continu- 
ously against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until 
by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left 
to  him  but  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  sections  fif  our  common 
country  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  laud."  There  were  two 
great  Confederate  armies  to  be  met  and  crushed,  —  that  of  Lee  in 
Virginia,  and  that  of  .Johnston  in  Georgia.  The  latter  task  was 
committed  to  Sherman.  (Jrant  instructed  him  "to  move  against 
Johnston's  army,  brealv  it  up,  and  go  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's 
country,  as  far  as  possible,  inflicting  all  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
upon  their  war  resources."  The  instiuctions  to  Meade  were  of  like 
tenor:  "Lee's  army  is  to  be  your  objective  point;  wherever  that 
goes,  you  nuist  go."  The  series  of  operations  contemplated  in  this 
plan  was  to  be  commenced  simultaneously,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  lain  in  -winter 

quarters      along     the 

'- — _;g^-.-j  -^■^■v-JMi'i*/^^-- 1      south    bank     of     the 

Rapidan,  the  lines 
stretching  about  twen- 
ty miles.  The  posi- 
tion, naturally  strong, 
had  been  skilfully  for- 
tified. In  front,  rifle- 
pits  commanded  every 
ford,  and  intrench- 
ments  crowned  every 
hill-top.  An  assault 
in  front  was  neither 
apprehended  by  Lee 
Pon)oon  Boats  ai  Berlin,  V..  uor        intended       by 

Itramihij  a.   W.  Petersjrom  a  pliotograph.  Graut.  The      attack 
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would  be  by  turning  the  line  either  on  the  right  or  the  left.  Lee  sup- 
posed that  this  would  be  made  upon  his  left,  and  had  massed  the  bulk 
of  his  force  in  that  direction.  The  corps  of  Ewell  and  Hill  lay  behind 
the  defences  of  the  Rapidan,  their  centre  being  at  Orange  Court 
House  ;  while  Longstreet's  corps  was  at  Gordonsville,  thirteen  miles 
farther  to  the  southwest.  But  Grant  decided  to  move  by  Lee's  right. 
He  hoped,  that  after  forcing  the  enemy  from  his  intrenchments  on 
the  Rapidan,  he  might  bring  him  to  battle  somewhere  north  of  Rich- 
mond ;  but  failing  in  that,  he  meant  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
should  go. 

General  Grant's  plan  of  operations,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  not 
unlike  that  which  President  Lincoln  had  long  before  formulated,  but 
which  he  had  vainly  urged  upon  his  generals.  In  the  first  of  his 
series  of  "  general  orders,"  issued  January  27th,  1862,  while  McClellan 
was  in  full  command  in  the  East,  the  President  ordered  "  That  the 
22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the  insurgent 
forces.  That,  especially,  the  array  at  and  about  Fort  Monroe ;  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia ;  the  army 
near  Munfordville,  Kentucky ;  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a 
naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day." 
To  provide  for  later  possible  contingencies,  it  was  further  ordered 
that  all  other  forces,  on  land  and  sea,  should  remain  under  their  exist- 
ing orders  for  the  time,  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  later 
instructions.  This  was  substantially  the  plan  which  the  President 
had  all  along  hoped  and  expected  would  be  adopted  by  the  generals 
in  the  field.  He  greatly  desired  that  all  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  should  move  at  once,  cooperating  by  the  mere  effect  of  their 


Major-General  Lafayette  McLaws,  C.  S.  A.  Lieutenant-General  Daniel  H.  Hill,  C.  S.  A. 
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I  L    rthworks  on  North  Bank  of  North  Anna  River. 

(The  Coufeilerates  were  just  acrops  the  river  on  the  south  bank.) 

Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 

simultaneous  movement.  We  know  how  effectually  that  plan  was 
blocked  by  the  immobility  of  General  JMcClellan  in  liS(J2,  and  by  the 
general  sluggishness  of  military  operations  later  on  in  the  war. 

Now  came  a  man  at  the  head  of  military  affairs  who  had  a  plan  of 
his  own  which  very  nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  Mr.  Lin- 

>}  ^  i-         ^  The  move- 

col  n.  and  who  was  given   the   materials  and  the  men  with   ment.<.pro- 

rT-»i  •  posed. 

which  to  work  out  that  plan.  The  armies  were  to  move  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time  and  towards  a  common  centre. 
Banks  had  an  army  of  about  40,000  )nen  in  Louisiana  from  which  he 
was  to  spare  25,000  as  soon  as  his  operations  in  that  State  were 
finished,  and  with  them  was  to  move  on  Mobile;  Sherman  was  to 
strike  for  the  heart  of  Georgia,  with  Johnston's  army  for  his  immedi- 
ate objective  ;  Sigel  was  to  drive  out  the  enemy  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  cut  the  railways  supplying  Richmond  from  the 
southwest;  Gillmore's  troops  were  to  be  brought  up  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  with  another  corps  under  General  W.  F.  Smith,  added  to 
the  Army  of  the  James,  now  commanded  by  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
who  had  received  this  new  assignment  in  November,  1863.  Butler's 
army  was  to  operate  against  Richmond  from  the  south  side  of  the 
James;  and,  finally,  the  newly  organized  Ninth  Corps,  under  Burn- 
side,  was  to  rendezvous  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  it  could  be 
added  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  sent  to  the  James  River  by 
means  of  transports.  It  may  be  said  here  that  some  of  the  details  of 
this  plan  fell  out  of  their  proper  place ;  but  the  main  scheme  was  car- 
ried out  as  proposed.     Banks's  Red  River  expedition   failed  througli 
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Camp  of  the  I  50th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  near  Falmouth.  Va. 
Drawnby  Olto    H.  Earlier  fioiii  a  plioto^apk. 

no  fault  of  his,  and,  to  Grant's  great  chagrin,  40,000  veteran  troops 
were  withheld  from  the  grand  movement  ordered.  Sigel  did  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  entertained  of  him  ;  and  General  Hunter,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  work 
as  fully  as  was  desired.  Of  the  failure  of  Butler's  part  in  the  cam- 
paign mention  will  be  made  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  May  4th,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac marched  in  two  columns  for  the  lower  fords  of  the  Rapi- 
of  the"'^"^"  dan.  Such  a  movement  could  not  escape  observation,  and 
"*"  ""  as  the  columns  neared  the  river  signal  fires  gave  notice  of 
their  approach.  But  the  crossing  was  to  be  made  ten  miles  below 
the  extremity  of  EwelFs  line,  as  much  farther  from  the  centre  of 
Hill's  corps,  and  thirteen  miles  more  from  Longstreet's  position ;  so 
that  Lee  was  unable,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  river.  He  may  not  have  cared  to  do  this  :  for  in  a  few  hours 
the  Federal  army  would  be  entangled  in  the  Wilderness,  where  its 
great  superiority  in  numbers  would  be  of  little  moment.  During  the 
winter  Lee  had  caused  accurate  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  region,  so 
that  every  rood  of  it,  every  road  and  by-path,  were  known  to  him, 
while  his  opponent  must  necessarily  know  little  of  the  character  of 
that  wild  region.  With  his  6.5,000  men,  Lee  believed  he  could  over- 
master twice  that  number  if  brought  against  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May  the  headquarters  of  Grant  and 
Battle  of  the  Meade  were  at  a  roadside  inn  near  the  centre  of  the  Wil- 
wiiderness.  (jgniess.  Through  the  Wilderness  from  north  to  south, 
starting  from  Germanna  Ford,  runs  a  tolerable  road.     Nearly  parallel 
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with  tliis,  half  a  dozen  miles  distant,  is  another  road,  passing  near 
Chancellorsville.  These  two  roads,  after  many  windings,  come 
together  near  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  By  these,  neither  of  tiiem 
very  good,  Grant  ]jio[)osed  to  unite  his  two  columns,  after  they  had 
got  clear  of  the  Wilderness.  Hut  running  east  and  west  through  this 
region  are  two  other  good  roads,  starting  from  Orange  Court  House, 
running  nearly  parallel,  about  three  miles  apart,  until  they  unite  at 
Chancellorsville.  They  thus  cross,  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  the  roads 
by  which  Grant's  columns  must  advance.  Moving  by  these,  Lee  pro- 
posed to  strike  upon  the  flanks  of  (irant's  long  columns,  with  the 
hope  of  cutting  them  in  two,  and  routing  them. 

When,  therefore,  Lee  learned  that  the  Federal  army  was  heading 
for  the  fords  of  the  Hapidan,  he  put  his  columns  in  motion.  jVt 
nightfall  the  advance  of  Ewell's  corps  lay  within  three  miles  of  the 
Federal  headquarters.  Hill,  having  farther  to  go,  was  some  distance 
behind.  Longstreet,  still  farther  oif,  was  ordered  to  come  up  witii  all 
possible  speed.  Grant  anticipated  no  attack,  and  his  plan  for  the 
next  day  was  to  move  leisurely  on  by  the  different  roads.  If  there 
had  been  no  interruption,  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  would 
have  cleared  the  WiKlerness  that  day. 

Warren  moved  early  on  the  morning  of  May  5th.  By  way  of  pre- 
caution, a  bodv  of  cavalry  on   the  preeedinj;  afternoon   had 

Mav  o 

ridden  some  distance  clown  the  turnpike  and  found  no  enemy, 
for  Ewell  was  still  some  miles  away.     On  this  morning  other  cavalry 

were  sent  down  the  road,  up 
which  Ewell  was  now  moving. 
These  troops  came  in  contact, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness was  begun.  Still  the 
Federal  commanders  antici- 
])ate(l  no  real  battle.  Meade 
said,  "  They  have  left  a  division 
here  to  fool  us."  At  the  outset 
the  Confederates  were  forced 
back  for  a  space;  but  they  were 
continuall}'  reijnforced,  and  then 
the  Federals  were  driven  back. 
An  hour  before  noon  Grant  was 
convinced  that  the  enemy  was 
in  force  and  meant  to  fight. 
He  ordered  Sedgwick  to  sup- 
port Warren,  while  Hancock, 
who  was  some  miles  ahead,  was 
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to  move  back  and  join  Warren  at  the  junction  of  the  roads.  The 
fighting  here  was  close  and  furious  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, with  little  advantage  on  either  side.  Both  then  drew  back,  and 
intrenched  themselves. 

Each  commander  planned  to  attack  the  other  early  in  the  morning. 
Lee  was  a  few  minutes  the  quickei-,  throwing  Ewell  against 

May  6.  i  '  o  o 

the  Federal  right.  This  movement,  which  was  only  a  feint, 
was  repelled,  without  delaying  the  assault  whicli  Grant  had  ordered 
Hancock  to  make  upon  the  Confederate  right,  where  Hill  was  driven 
back  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  Longstreet's  veteran  corps  stayed  the 
flight.  A  flank  movement  had  been  planned  for  him  ;  but  while  pre- 
paring to  execute  it,  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  mistaken  fire  from 
his  own  men,  and  the  command  of  his  corps  devolved  upon  R.  H. 
Anderson.  Both  sides  were  much  broken  up  during  the  morning; 
but  not  long  after  noon  Lee  flung  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet 
upon  Hancock,  who  had  intrenclied  himself  behind  a  breastwork  of 
logs.  No  impression  was  made  u]3on  this  until  four  o'clock,  when  a 
fire  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  dry  forest  reached  these  works.  The 
wind  blew  the  smoke  and  flames  full  in  the  faces  of  the  defenders. 
The  Confederates  swarmed  over,  but  were  soon  driven  back  to  their 
own  lines.  This  virtually  closed  the  battle,  although  after  dark 
Ewell  made  an  unexpected  attack  on  a  portion  of  Sedgwick's  corps, 
cutting  off  and  capturing  two  brigades,  numbering  3,000  men,  with 
hardly  any  loss  to  himself.  The  two  days'  battle  was  fought  almost 
entirely  by  musketry,  for  the  nature  of  the  ground  precluded  any 
effectual  use  of  cavalry  or  artillery,  and  rendered  manii'uvring  impos- 
sible. The  losses  on  both  sides  were  great.  The  Federal  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  1.5,000,  besides  5,000  prisoners.  The 
Confederates  lost  about  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  few  piison- 
ers.  Still  the  real  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  Grant,  for  Lee  had 
failed  in  his  bold  and  skilful  attempt  to  repeat  the  success  of  Chancel- 
lorsville. 

The  7th  was  spent  in  reconnaissances,  whicli  convinced  Grant  that 
Lee  was  in  no  condition  to  attack,  and  that,  though  quite  willing  to 
be  assailed  in  his  intrenchments,  he  could  be  flanked  out  of  that 
strong  position.  In  the  evening  the  Federal  army  moved  toward 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest,  by  differ- 
ent roads.  Lee  moved  toward  the  same  point,  reaching  it  a  little 
in  advance,  thus  gaining  time  to  inti'ench  himself  upon  a  command- 
ing ridge  from  which  he  could  be  forced  only  by  hard  fighting. 
Monday,  May  9tli,  was  spent  in  preparations.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept 
up  from  the  Confedei-ate  lines  upon  every  point  where  Federal  bat- 
teries were  being  erected.     At  one  of  these  points  the  brave  and  skil- 
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ful  Sedgwick  was  killed  by  :i  lille-bullet  while   placing  a  battery  in 
an  exposed  position.     The  next  two  days  there  was  uiiich   3^^^,^^^^ 
sliarn  but  indecisive  fiirliting,  and  the  general  result  seemed   spottsji- 
to  Grant  to  presage  success.     On  the  11th  he  sent  to  the 
War  Department  a  despatch,  some  sentences  of  which  have  become 
historic.     "We  have,"  he  says,  "now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  hard 
lighting.     The  result  to  this  day  is  much  in  our  favor.     Our  losses 
have  been  heavy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.     I  propose  to  fight  it 


The  Death  of  General  Sedgwick. 


out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer."  The  work,  however,  was 
done  on  a  quite  different  line,  and  took  not  only  all  summer,  but  all 
autumn  and  winter,  and  reached  far  into  the  next  spring.  Grant's 
final  report,  written  a  year  later,  has  a  somewhat  difTorent  tone.  In 
this  he  says:  "The  9th,  10th,  and  11th  were  spent  in  manceuvring 
and  fighting,  without  decisive  results."  The  Federal  loss  during 
these  three  days  was  about  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Con- 
federates, fighting  behind  intrenchments,  sutt'ered  far  less- 
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Lee's  left  had  been  found  impregnable  ;  hat  there  appeared  to  be  a 
weak  jDoint  in  bis  centre,  and  upon  this  a  strong  assault  was 
made.  In  the  gray  dawn,  and  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog, 
Hancock's  corps  dashed  upon  this  point,  whii-h  was  a  salient  angle 
thrust  forward  from  the  main  line.  Without  firing  a  shot,  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  were  swept  batk ;  the  abatis  was  passed,  and  the  breast- 
works carried.  Here  was  Johnson's  division  of  EwelTs  corps,  number- 
ing 4,000  men,  three  fourths  of  whom  were  made  prisoners.  But  this 
salient  was  only  an  outwork  of  no  great  importance,  for  half  a  mile 
behind  it  a  second  line  had  been  laid  out  and  partly  fortified.  Here 
Ewell  took  firm  stand,  and  was  speedily  reijnforced  by  Hill  and 
Anderson.  The  position  was  a  vital  one  for  the  Confederates,  for  if 
it  wei'e  carried,  their  line  would  be  severed.  The  fierce  fight  which 
ensued,  lasting  all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  was  one  of  those  of 
which  even  the  combatants  themselves  can  give  no  clear  account. 
The  greater  part  of  botli  armies  were  engaged.  They  charged  and 
countercharged,  each  in  turn  being  driven  back.  In  the  end,  the 
Federals  retained  the  salient  which  they  had  won  in  the  morning, 
while  the  Confederates  held  their  line  close  beliind  it,  so  that  their 
position  was  not  really  weakened.  The  Federal  losses  were  not  far 
from  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederates  lost  fewer  in 
The"Bioody  killed  and  wounded,  but  more  in  prisoners.  The  fight  at 
Angle."  jj^jg  salient  was  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  destructive  of 
the  entire  camjDaign,  and  those  who  witnessed  it  ever  after  spoke  of 
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"The  Bloody  Angle,"  a.s  it  was  calletl,  with  bated  breath.  The  dead 
lay  upon  the  ground  in  deep  windrows,  antl  many  of  the  Confeder- 
ates were  buried  in  the  trenches  by  the  masses  of  earth  which  were 
turned  over  upi)n  thetn  from  tiie  works  that  they  had  constructed. 
During  the  tight,  the  Confederates  occasionally  displayed  flags  of 
truce,  undercover  of  which  they  deserted  into  the  Federal  lines.  One 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  lighting  was  the  employment  of 
artillery  at  close  range  by  the  Federal  troops,  an  unusual  proceeding 
in  an  assault  on  defensive  works. 

Grant  had  struck  a  heavy,  but  not  a  crushin<f  blow.  F^or  another 
week  he  tried  to  lind  a  weak  point  in  the  Confederate  line,  Fjanking 
but  was  everywhere  confronted  l)y  intrenchments  too  strong  "o*™'""""- 
to  be  assailed.  During  this  time  he  received  reiJnforcements  fully 
equal  to  his  losses.  Fie  then  resumed  his  flanking  movements.  Lee, 
to  counteract  these,  ventured  an  attack  upon  Grant's  right  flank 
which  was  repelled  with  no  little  loss.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d,  Lee  saw  before  him  no  trace  of  the  great  army  with  which 
he  had  been  fighting.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  had  gone,  and  the  purpose  which  it  had  in  view.  So  he 
broke  up  his  camps  and  hastened  to  throw  himself  again  across  its 
line  of  advance  toward  Richmond. 

Two  days  of  quick  inarching,  through  a  region  as  yet  untrodden 
by  armies,  brought  Grant  to  the  North  Anna.  Lee,  having  a  less  dis- 
tance to  go,  was 
there  before  him, 
on  the  opposite 
bank.  His  set- 
tled policy  was 
not  to  oppose  seri- 
ously the  passage 
of  a  river  in  his 
front,  choosing 
rather  to  intrench 
himself  a  little 
behind  it,  and 
await  an  attack. 
Grant  sent  the 
corps  of  Han- 
cock and  Warren 
across  the  river, 
at      points      four 

Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.  m'leS  a|)art.        LeC 
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his  force  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  cohimns,  securing  a  cliance  of 
strikiiTg  one  of  them  when  it  could  not  be  supported  by  the  other. 
Grant,  appreciating  this  mancpuvre,  brought  back  his  columns,  and 
on  the  2Gth  resumed  his  turning  movements,  which  were  within  a  few 
days  to  bring  both  armies  to  their  old  fighting-ground  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Wliile  on  the  North  Anna,  Lee  was  reenforced  by  about 
15,000  men,  —  hardly  half  as  many  as  he  had  lost;  so  that,  relatively 
to  his  opponent,  he  was  weaker  than  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
Lee  had  been  able  to  receive  these  reenforcements  because  of  the 
utter  failure  of  others  to  execute  a  part  of  Grants  plan  of  campaign. 
Minor oper-  Slgel  was  to  opei'ate  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
atious.  ^jjg  jgj^ij  q£    jjjjy   j^g    encountered    Breckinridge,   and   was 

badly  defeated.  He  was  removed  from  the  command,  which  was 
given  to  Hunter,  who  met  with  no  better  success,  and  retreated  by 
a  wide  detour,  leaving  Breckinridge  free  to  join  Lee. 

General  Butler's  share  in  the  campaign  was  even  less  fortunate. 
Butler's  He  had  em  burked  with  his  troops  at  Fort  Monroe,  with 
position.  (.j-,g  exception  of  his  cavalry  and  some  artillery,  which 
were  sent  up  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  By  moving  up  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  York  River,  Butler  contrived  to  give  the  enemy  an 
impression  that  he  intended  to  take  Lee"s  army  in  the  rear,  but,  after 
night  had  fallen,  his  fleet  silently  turned  down  stream  and  descended 
the  James,  and  before  daylight  he  liad  .seized  Bermuda  Hundreds 
(an  irregular  triangle  between  the  James  and  the  Appomattox  rivers) 
and  City  Point,  the  southern  extremity  of  this  territory.  Butler 
had  been  instructed  to  secure  a  foothold  as  far  up  as  possible  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James,  Richmond  being  his  objective  point.  His 
position  between  the  two  rivers,  with  gunboats  commanding  the 
defensive  line  that  he  had  constructed  across  the  peninsula,  was  prac- 
tically impi'egnable. 

Beauregard,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  North  Carolina,  had  lately  had  his  command  extended  so  that  it 
included  that  part  of  Virginia  which  is  south  of  the  James;  he  flew 
to  the  relief  of  Petersburc;.  Althou<:;h  Butler  made  several  raids  on 
the  railroads  above  and  below  Petersburg,  he  neglected  to  attack  the 
city,  which,  at  that  time,  was  well-nigh  defenceless.  Nor  did  he 
make  any  great  effort  to  cut  the  road  between  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, so  that  for  a  long  time  the  Confederates  were  able  to  shift 
troops  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  short  piece  of  railroad 
between  the  two  cities,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  require 
either  point  to  be  more  vigorously  defended.  Beauregard,  although 
Butler  had  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  that  Grant  need  not 
fear  that  any  more  reenforcements  would  be  sent  to  Lee  from  below 
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Petersburg,  very  soon  brought  up  liis  forces,  and,  having  Petersburg 
now  fully  fortified  against  attack,  he  crowded  Butler  down  the  penin- 
sula of  Bermuda  Hundreds,  where  he  was  shut  up  in  his  intrench- 
ments.  The  Army  of  the  James  having  ceased  to  be  an  active 
factor  in  the  campaign,  Grant  ordei-ed  the  Eighteenth  Corps  (W.  F. 
Smith's),  and  two  divisions  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  to  join  the  Army  of 
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House  at  Fairfax  Court  House  used  as  Headquarters  by  both  McClellan  and  Beauregard 
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Drawn  ty  B.  J.  Rosenmekr  from  a  photograph. 

the  Potomac.  Previous  to  making  tliis  disposition  of  the  troops. 
Grant  sent  his  chief  engineer.  General  J.  G.  Barnard,  to  examine 
Butler's  position.  Finding  that  Butler  was  held  securely  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Bermuda  Hundreds  by  Beauregard's 
lines,  parallel  and  above  the  Federal  lines,  Barnard  reported  to  his 
chief  that  the  position  was  like  a  bottle,  and  that  the  line  of  intrench- 
ments  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  represented  the  cork.  Butler 
was  perfectly  safe,  but  "  the  enemy  had  corked  the  bottle,  and  with  a 
very  small  force  could  hold  the  cork  in  place."  The  felicity  of  the 
figure  took  the  fancj'  of  Grant,  who  adopted  it  in  liis  official  report 
to  the  War  Department;  and  the  phrase  had  a  great  popular  success, 
much  to  Grant's  regret,  as  he  willingly  paid  a  tribute  to  Butler's  per- 
sonal and  patriotic  services. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  campaign  was  the  long  ride  of  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  shcridan's 
mac  — ■  General    Philip    H.    Sheridan.       He    was    verbally   ™''*' 
ordered  by  General  Grant  to  cut  loose  from  the  army  at  Spottsylva- 
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nia,  pass  around  to  the  left  of  Lee's 
forces,  and  attack  his  cavah-y  ;  to  cut 
the  roads  running  west  and  south- 
west in  the  rear  of  Lee,  and  finally 
move  down  to  Butler's  army  and  draw 
rations  and  forage  for  his  troops. 
This  raid  was  undertaken  on  the  9th 
of  May,  and  was  very  successful. 
Sheridan  was  away  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  sixteen  days,  and 
during  that  time  he  passed  entirelj' 
around  Lee's  army.  He  drew  the 
Confederate  cavalry  away  from  its 
liarassinsr  movements  against  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac ;  defeated  that 

cavalry  in  four  brisk  engagements  ;  recaptured  four  hundred  Federal 
jirisoners ;  killed  and  captured  manj'  of  the  enemy ;  destroyed  miles 
of  telegraph  and  railroad,  and  seized  or  destroyed  vast  quantities  of 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war.  Among  the  slain  on  the  Confederate 
side  was  the  redoubtable  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  a  brave  and 
knightly  soldier.  Sheridan's  force  numbered  10,000  men  ;  his  losses 
were  inconsiderable.  At  one  time  he  was  within  the  environs  of 
Richmond  aiul,  as  he  said,  could  have  taken  the  city,  but  could  not 
have  held  it  long,  as  he  was  entirely  unsupported. 

Grant's  turning  movement  brought  him  at  the  close  of  May  to  the 

Chickahominy,  near  the  place  where  the  battle  of  Cold 
tie  of  Cold     Harbor  had  been  fought  two  years  before.     Lee  was  already 

there,  and  the  position  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Grant 
resolved  to  attack  the  Confederates  in  their  intrenchments ;  for  if 
they  were  defeated  here,  they  could  only  escape  by  going  up  the 
river,  while  Sheridan's  cavalry  might  probably  gain  their  front,  cut- 
ting off  their  i-etreat.  Preliminary  operations  were  begun  on  the 
3Ist  of  May.  But  the  real  battle  was  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the 
gray  dawn,  and  under  a  drizzling  rain,  F.  C.  Barlow's  division  of 
Hancock's  corps  struck  the  first  line  of  the  Confederate  intrench- 
ments, and  carried  it.  A  hailstorm  of  lead  was  poured  upon  them 
from  an  interior  line.  They  faced  this  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  fell  back  behind  a  low  ridge,  leaving  half  their  number  behind 
them.  Gibbon's  division  met  with  no  better  success ;  Smith's  divi- 
sion, of  the  Army  of  the  James,  fought  a  little  longer  upon  another 
point,  with  equal  and  equally  unavailing  valor.  But  the  whole  battle 
lasted  hai-dly  an  hour,  when  the  attack  was  abandoned.  It  had  cost 
the  Federals  not  less  than  7,000  men  ;  the  Confederates  lost  less  than 
half  as  many. 
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That  battle  deuiiled  tliat  tlio  ciimpaign  must  take  the  form  of  a 
siege  of  Ricluiiond.  Two  courses  were  open  to  (irant.  fie 
niiifht  invest  tlie  citv  from  the  nortli,  or,  crossin<r  llie  Chick-  iiiirkahom. 
ahominy  and  the  James,  besiege  it  from  the  soutli.  The 
latter  plan  was  chosen.  For  a  few  days  longer  the  armies  lay  watch- 
ing each  other  on  the  Chickahominy,  (rrant  gradually  extending  his 
intrenchinents  to  the  south,  Lee  extending  his  works  in  the  same 
direction,  the  two  lines  being  so  close  together  that  men  on  each  side 
were  picked  off  by  sharpshooters  while  working  in  the  trenches. 
The  continuous  skirmishing  was  interrupted  only  on  the  7th  of  June, 
when  there  was  a  brief  truce  to  enable  each  side  to  bury  its  dead. 

The  movement  to  the  James  was  fairly  begun  upon  the  12th,  when 
Warren's    corps    crossed    the   Chickahominy,   by   the   Long 
Bridge,  fifteen  miles  below  the  Cold  Harbor  position,  mask-  to  tiu- 
ing  the  movements  of  the  other  corps,  which   marched   by 
longer  routes;  Smith's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  .James   went  to 
the  Paniunkey,  whence  it  sailed  down  the  York  and  u]3  the  James, 
rejoining  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundreds  on  the  14th.     Lee  could  not 
be  long  ignorant  of  this  movement,  which  he  was  unable  to  obstruct. 
He  supposed  that  it  was  (irant's  purpose  to  move  upon  Richmond  by 
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tlie  north  bank  of  the  James.  He  therefore  crossed  the  Chickahom- 
iiiY,  and  fell  back  to  the  strong  intreiichments  in  front  of  Richmond. 
His  army  there,  including  those  which  Beauregard  had  brought  from 
North  Carolina,  numbered  70,000.  Grant's  force,  including  Butler's 
Army  of  the  Jame.s,  numbered  150,000.  The  Federal  columns 
moved  rapidly,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  came  in  sight  of  the 
James,  across  which  a  pontoon  bridge,  two  thirds  of  a  mile  long,  had 
been  laid,  over  which,  and  by  means  of  boats,  the  army  crossed  ;  the 
passage  occupied  three  days.  It  was  soon  in  the  position  from 
which  Grant  projjosed  to  conduct  the  investment  of  Richmond, 
although  it  took  the  form  of  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  eighteen  miles 
distant,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  James  River.  This  change 
of  base  was  one  of  the  great  movements  of  the  war.  Within  a  few 
days,  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  had  been  marched  fifty 
miles  and  transported  with  all  its  impedimenta  across  two  rivers  and 
set  down  before  the  enemy's  capital. 

Between  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  close  of  the  fight- 
ing on  the  Chickahominy  was  a  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  during 
which  Grant  lost  54,551  men,  of  whom  9,856  were  reported  as  "  miss- 
ing." Lee  lost  not  far  from  42,000,  of  whom  about  8,500  were 
prisoners.  Besides  these  were  considerable  losses  in  the  engagements 
between  Butler  and  Beauregai-d  near  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and  in 
minor  operations  in  various  portions  of  Virginia.  Probably  not  fewer 
than  100,000  men,  on  both  sides,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
witliin  a  little  more  than  five  weeks. 

In  a  despatch  to  Halleck,  dated  June  5th,  Grant  thus  described  the 
existing;  situation:   "Mv   idea  from   the   start  has  been  to 

Thcsitna-  °     ,  ..  .,  ,  ,  r     tt    i  i  i 

tion in  beat    Lees  army,   if    jjossible,  north    of    Richmond;    then, 

after  having  destroyed  his  lines  of  communication  on  the 
north  side  of  the  James  River,  to  transfer  the  army  to  the  south  side 
and  besiege  Lee  in  Richmond,  or  follow  him  south  should  he  retreat. 
I  now  find,  after  over  thirty  days  of  trial,  the  enemy  deems  it  of  the 
first  importance  to  run  no  risks  with  the  armies  they  now  have. 
They  act  purely  on  the  defensive  behind  breastworks,  or  feebly  on  the 
offensive  immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  where  in  case  of  repulse 
they  can  instantly  retire  behind  them.  Without  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
human  life  than  I  am  willing  to  make,  all  cannot  be  accomplished 
that  I  bad  designed  outside  of  the  city."  Summing  up,  he  said  : 
"  The  feeling  of  the  two  armies  now  seems  to  be  that  the  rebels  can 
protect  themselves  only  by  strong  intrenchments,  whilst  our  army  is 
not  only  confident  of  protecting  itself  without  intrenchments,  but 
that  it  can  beat  and  drive  the  enemy  wherever  and  whenever  he  can 
be  found  without  this  protection."     These  pregnant  sentences  not 
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only  give  a  correct  view  of  the  situation,  as  suh.sequent  events  proved 
it  to  be,  but  they  furnish  a  key  to  all  that  came  afterwards  in  that 
long  campaign.  It  had  not  been  common  for  tlie  Washington  author- 
ities, before  this  time,  to  hear  from  the  commander  of  tlie  Army  of 
the  Potomac  that  the  enemy  was  in  a  condition  feebler  than  its  antag- 
onist ;  the  day  of  overrating  the  enemy  and  "  falling  back  "  had 
api'iirently  gone. 

While  the  Federal  armies  were  moving  around  Richmond,  the  spirit 

of  the  people  in  the 
loyal  States  rose  and 
fell  with  tlie  report 
of  each  day's  doings. 
During  the  awful 
fighting  in  the  Wil- 
derness, although  men 
were  moved  to  admi- 
ration of  Grant's  dog- 
ged persistence  and 
))ertinacity  of  hold, 
ihe  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion was  deeply  stirred 
by  the  vastness  of  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life 
which  was  required  to 
hold  Lee  to  the  work. 
Congress  adjourned 
on  July  4th,  and  the 
]iopular  feeling  of  de- 
pression over  the 
frightful  losses  was 
expressed  in  a  joint 
resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  jiublic 
fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  "  that  the 
effusion  of  blood  may 
be  stayed,  anil  that 
unity  and  fraternity 
may  be  restored,  and 
peace  established  throughout  all  our  borders."  The  proclamation 
was  issued  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  the  day  of  fasting  was  appointed 
for  the  first  Thursday  of  the  following  month.     Earlier  in  the  Wil- 


General  Gront  and  his  Family  at  City  Point. 
Drawn  by  Lawnnre  Ha^iif  froyn  n  photo^njth. 
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Review  of  the  [  7th  New  York  Regiment  at  Miner's  Hill,  Va. 
Drnrrnby  Olio  H.  Bnclier  from  a  jihotograph. 

derness  campaign,  a  very  different  spirit  had  prevailed :  and  when  the 
army  finally  got  out  of  the  Wilderness  and  had  confronted  the  foe  at 
Spottsylvania,  the  President  issued  an  address  to  "  The  Friends  of 
Union  and  Liberty,"  informing  them  that  enough  was  known  of  the 
military  operations  before  to  warrant  a  feeling  "of  special  gratitude 
to  God  ; "  and  he  recommended  that  all  the  f)eople  should  unite  in 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Several  of  the  Northwestern  States  volunteered  to  furnish  the  Gov- 
A  new  call  eminent  with  militia  to  serve  one  hundred  days,  owing  to  a 
for  troops,  pj^jj  £q^  more  men  which  became  most  urgent  during  the 
latter  part  of  April,  1864.  Of  these  men  there  were  mustered  into 
service,  between  April  23d  and  July  18th,  83.,612,  of  which  Ohio 
furnished  36,254,  the  quota  of  that  State  being  30,000.  July  18th, 
1864,  the  President  issued  his  call  for  500,000  men.  This  produced  a 
profound  sensation  throughout  the  country.  It  was  felt  that  it  was 
expressive  of  a  determination  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  to 
its  end,  provided  the  people  were  willing  and  able  to  sustain  the 
army  by  furnishing  recruits,  moral  aid  and  comfort,  and  the  material 
assistance  which  was  necessary.  Under  that  call,  after  deducting  all 
allowances  for  commutations  and  excess  of  credits  on  pi-evious  calls, 
the  total  number  furnished  was  nearly  400,000.  The  one-hundred 
days  men  were  utilized  for  the  time  being  by  manning  the  forts  at  all 
points  where  garrisons  were  necessary,  and  the  veterans  thus  released 
were  sent  to  the  armies  in  the  field. 
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After  their  defeat  in  the  latter  pai-t  of  November,  1868,  tlie 
Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee  reti-eated  to  Dalton,  thirty  Bmgesupcr- 
miles  to  the  southeastward,  just  below  the  northern  boun-  "'''''"*• 
tlary  of  Geor<i;ia.  Tliis  place  was  not  chosen  for  its  strategic  advan- 
tages, but  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  point  at  which  the 
shattered  army  could  sit  down  and  rest.  On  the  18th  of  December, 
Bragg  was  recalled  from  the  command  of  the  army  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  In  his  instructions  to  Johnston,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Army  of  Tennessee  should 
begin  aggressive  operations  as  soon  as  possible,  driving  the  Federals 
out  of  Tennessee.  Johnston's  reply  to  this  unreasonable  suggestion 
doubtless  angered  Davis,  who  had  his  favorites,  one  of  whom  John- 
ston was  not ;  to  Bragg,  however,  Davis  clung  through  evil  report 
and  good  report.  There  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  among  the 
Confederate  authorities  relative  to  the  strength  of  Johnston's  army 
at  that  time.  But,  according  to  the  mo.st  accurate  and  carefuP  esti- 
mate, his  army  numbered  84,328  available  men,  between  April  30th 
and  June  10th,  1864. 

Sherman,  for  the  great  campaign  now  laid  out  before  him  with 
Atlanta  for  an  obiective   point,  was  in  command   of  three   ^^ 

•'  I        ^    J  ^     Sherman's 

military  organizations    comiirising  a  total  force  of    98,797   ""■'^.e 

^  *^  .  armies. 

men    and    254    guns.       This    formidable    battle    array    was 

divided  as  follows  :  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  General  G. 

II.  Thomas,  60.773;  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  J.  B. 

1  See  Bdllles  and  Leaders,  vi>l.  iv.  p.  281.  But  .Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  /Use  and  Fall  ijf 
the  Confederate  Government,  siiys  that  Johnston  had  68,620  men  at  liia  liisjiosal  at  Dalton 
and  wiihiu  ea^y  re!ii-h  of  the  town. 
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McPherson,  24,465;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  General  J.  M.  Scho- 
field,  13,559.  During  the  next  month  some  cavalry  and  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry  joined  Sherman,  so  that  on  June  1st  his  total  effec- 
tive force  numbered  112,819  men  ;  this  was  far  short  of  tiie  number 
which  Sherman,  earlier  in  the  war,  had  declared  necessary  for  the 
campaign  in  this  region,  thereby  giving  occasion  for  the  remark  that 
the  extravagance  of  his  figures  (200,000  men)  sliowed  that  he  was 
not  of  sound  mind. 

In  explaining  his  plan  of  operations,  he  wrote  to  Grant:  "The 
most  difficult  part  of  my  problem  is  that  of  provision.  But  in  that  I 
must  venture.  Georgia  has  a  million  of  inhabitants.  If  they  can 
live,  we  should  not  starve."  He  estimated  that  his  army  would 
require  130  carloads  of  ten  tons  each  to  reach  Chattanooga,  daily,  to 
supply  food  and  forage  for  the  march.  In  response  to  the  clamor  of 
the  railway  managers  whose  rolling  stock  he  had  seized,  and  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing food,  Sherman  replied  that  the  railroad  could  not  supply  -the 
people  and  the  army  too :  and  he  added  :  "  One  or  the  other  must 
quit,  and  the  army  don't  intend  to  unless  Joe  Johnston  makes  us." 
He  ordered  that  the  soldiers  should  divide  their  rations  with  the 
suffering  people  ;  and  he  suggested  that  the  inhabitants,  whose  liomes 
and  farms  he  was  endeavoring  to  save  and  defend,  should  resort  to 
wagoning,  as  they  had  done  before  the  railroad  was  built.     Stripped 
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The  Country  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 


of  every  item   of  superfluous  material,  Slieriium's  army  moved  with 
the  precision  of  machinery,  May  otli,  1864. 

From  Dalton  to  Atlanta  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  ahout 
eighty  miles,  but  considerably  more  as  measured  by  the  roads  actu- 
ally traversed.  Both  armies  had  to  depend  for  supplies  upon  what 
could  be  brought  by  railway.  Sherman  drew  his  by  way  of  Chatta- 
nooga, from  NasJiville,  and  even  Louisville,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
by  a  single  line  of  niilway,  liable  to  be  broken  at  any  point.  John- 
ston received  his  supplies  likewise  by  a  single  railway  line,  from 
Atlanta.      If  that  w^ere  to  be  interrupted  in  his  rear,  his  army  would 
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in  a  few  days  be  starved  out.  The  campaign  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta 
took  the  essential  form  of  a  continuous  movement  by  Sherman  upon 
Johnston's  line  of  supply,  and  the  consequent  falling  back  by  John- 
ston from  every  position  as  soon  as  it  vv'as  likely  to  be  turned.  Both 
generals  perceived  that  this  was  likely  to  be  the  shape  which  the 
opening  campaign  would  take.  Each  knew  very  nearly  the  force 
which  his  opponent  could  bring  against  him. 

\    Sherman  had  no  intent  to  attack  Johnston  at  Dalton,  but  under- 
took to  turn  him  out  of  it  by  a  movement  upon   Resaca,  fif- 
teen  miles  to  the   south.     Polk's  corps  from  Alabama  was 
already  there,  and  on  the  13th  the  Confederates  fell  back  from  Dal- 
ton  to  Resaca.     The   operations  during  the  remainder  of  May  pre- 
sented almost  uniform  features.     Johnston  fell  back  from  position  to 
position  as  he  found  himself  outflanked.     "  All  this  time,"  says  Sher- 
man, "a  continual  battle  was  in  progress  by  strong  skirmish 
of  the  cam-    lines,  taking  advantage  of  everj'  species  of  cover,  and  both 
parties  fortifying  each  night  by  rifle  trenches,  many  of  which 
grew  to  be  as  formidable  as  first-class  works  of  defence.     Occasionally 
one  party  or  the  other  would  make  a  dash  in  the  nature  of  a  sally, 
but  it  usually  sustained  a  repulse." 

The  early  days  of  June  were  occupied  by  both  armies  in  manoeuvres 
asrainst  each  other,  the  result  of  which  was  that  on  the  10th  the  Con- 
federates  were  found 
strongly  posted  upon 
three  contiguous 

hills,  west  of  Mari- 
etta, known  as  Ken- 
esaw.  Pine  Mountain, 
and  Lost  Mountain. 
"  On  each  of  these 
hills,"  says  Sherman, 
"  the  enemy  had  sig- 
nal stations, and  fresh 
lines  of  parapets. 
Heavy  masses  of  in- 
fantry could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  ifc 
was  manifest  that 
Johnston  had  chosen 
bis  ground  well,  and 
had  prepared  for  bat- 
tle ;  but  his  line  was  Destroying  a  Railfoad  neat  Atlanta. 
at  least    ten    miles   in                             Dmwn  by  WilHamMcNair  from  a  photograph. 
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General  John  B.  Hood, 

Lieutenant-General  William  J.  Hardee, 

C.  S.  A. 

C.  S.  A. 

extent  —  too  lono-,   in  my  estimation,  to  be  lield   by  bis  force,   tben 
estimated  at  GO,OUU."' 

It  was  liere,  while  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position,  that  Sher- 
man (June  14tb)  unwittingly  gave  an  order  that  caused  the   j,^^j^„j 
death  of  General  Leonidas  Polk,  of  Johnston's  army.     Ob-  f;e|«rai 
serving  a  knot  of  general  officers  inside  the  works  on  Pine 
Mountain,  with  their  field  glasses  looking  over  into  the  Federal  lines, 
Sherman  directed  that  a  battery  near  him  should  fire  a  few  volleys 
at  them.     Riding  on,  he  was  soon   overtaken  by  the  information  that 
the  Federal   pickets  had  read  a  Confederate  signal  message  from  the 
station  of  Pine  Mountain  to  Marietta,  "  Send  an  ambulance  for  Gen- 
eral Polk's  body."     The  knot  of  officers  on  the  mountain  crest  were 
Johnston,  Polk,  and    Hardee ;   and  a  shot  from  the  Fedend  battery 
had  cut  Polk  in  two.     He  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;    but  at 
the    outbreak  of  the    civil  war  he  had    been  for   twenty  years  the 
Protestant  Episcojjal  bishop  of  Louisiana. 

Three  weeks  were  here  occupied  in  movements  and  counter-move- 
ments; and  then  Sherman  determined  to  attack  the  fortified  lines  of 
the  enemy.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  June  27th. 
Both  commanders  agree  as  to  the  gallantry  of  the  assault  and  the 
completeness  of  the  repulse.  Johnston,  speaking  of  the  decisive  point, 
says :  "  The  Federal  troops  pressed  forward  with  the  resolution 
always  displayed  by  the  Americau  soldier  when  properly  led.  After 
maintaining  the  contest  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  they  retired 
unsuccessful,  because  they  had  encountered  intrenched  infantry,  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  Napoleon's  Old  GuaTd,  or  that  which  followed 
AVellington  into  France,  out  of  Si)ain."     Sherman  says:  "This  was 
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tlie  liai'dest  figlit  of  the  campaign,  up  to  that  date.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  troops  moved  to  the  assault,  and  all  along  our  lines  for 
ten  miles  a  furious  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  At  all  points  the 
enemy  met  us  with  determined  courage  and  in  great  force.  By  11.30 
the  assault  was  in  fact  over,  and  had  failed.  We  had  not  broken  the 
rebel  line  at  either  point,  but  our  assaulting  columns  held  their 
ground  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rebel  trenches,  and  there  covered 
themselves  with  a  parapet."  The  Confederate  loss  in  this  engage- 
ment was  808  men,  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Federal,  about  8,000. 
The  direct  attack  had  failed  ;  but  simultaneous  movements  compelled 
Johnston  to  evacuate  his  strong  position,  abandoning  the  mountain 
region,  and  falling  back  into  the  level  country  watered  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, wherein  Atlanta  is  situated,  the  inti-enchments  of  which,  says 
Johnston,  had  for  a  month  been  strengthened  by  the  labor  "  of  all  the 
negro  laborers  which  could  be  collected." 

Sherman's  resolution  now  was  to  abandon  temporarily  his  line  of 
supply  and  move  his  whole  army  southward  by  the  right  flank  and 
seize  upon  Johnston's  line  of  communication  below  Marietta.  This 
was  accomplished  in  a  seiies  of  strategic  movements  which  were 
repeated  again  and  again  during  that  and  subsequent  campaigns  of 
the  armies  under  this  consummate  sti'atesist.  As  soon  as  Johnston, 
who  was  a  watchful  and  wary  general,  saw  what  Sherman  was  doing, 
he  abandoned  his  strong  position  and  fell  back  upon  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  ;  and  thus  was  he  eontinuallj^  flanked  out  of  the  positions 
■which  he  repeatedly  took  up  and  relinquished.  A  thousand  slaves 
had  been  at  work  for  a  month  upon  the  line  of  fortifications  behind 
which  Sherman  now  found  Johnston  on  the  Chattahoochee.  But  the 
Federals  were  soon  across  the  river  above  and  below  these  costly 
works,  and  once  more  Johnston  was  forced  out  of  his  stronghold,  and 
by  the  17th  of  July  Sherman's  entire  army  was  across  the  river;  and 
on  the  following  day  it  was  swung  around  by  the  right  wheel  towards 
Atlanta,  the  Gate  City  of  the  South,  ten  miles  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. 

Still  Johnston  was  nowise  disheartened.  His  army,  on  the  10th 
Johnston  of  J^lj'  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  losscs,  numbered  something  more  than 
h1"rom-°'  50,000  effective  men.  Besides  these.  Governor  Brown  of 
mand.  Georgia  promised  to  give  him  within  ten  days  10,000  State 

militia.  On  the  17th  of  July,  Johnston  was  surprised  by  the  receipt 
of  an  order  from  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  relieving  him  from 
command  and  appointing  Hood  in  his  place.  The  curt  message  re- 
lieving Johnston  said  :  •'  As  you  have  failed  to  arrest  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  far  in  the  interior  of  Georgia, 
and  express  no  confidence  that  you  can  defeat  or  repel  him,  you  are 
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Hood's  Headquarters  at  Atlanta. 
Draun  by  J.  C.  Phillips  from  a  jjliotograpli. 

hereby  relieved  from  the  comiriiiml  of  tlie  Army  iuid  Department  of 
Tennessee."  In  his  reply  to  this  order,  Johnston  said  that  the  enemy 
before  him  had  advanced  into  Georgia  much  more  slowly  and  mut-h 
less  deeply  than  that  which  had  pressed  Lee  back  into  Virginia. 
Yet  Lee  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Confedei'ate  Government  for 
his  masterly  tactics.  It  was  charged  that  the  remov;il  of  Johnston 
was  the  result  of  an  intrigue  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  and  General 
Bragg  were  prime  movers,  and  Hood,  Johnston's  subordinate  in  com- 
mand, was  an  active  factor.  Eager  inquiry  was  made  in  the  camps 
of  tiie  Federals  for  information  concerning  the  temperament  and  char- 
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acter  of  tlie  newly  appointed  commander  in  fiont  of  them.  The  ver- 
dict was  that  he  was  a  bold.  ra.sh  fighter,  and  frequent  sallies  must 
now  be  looked  for  in  place  of  the  cool  and  watchful  course  of  John- 
ston. A  Confederate  writer,^  who  says  that  the  order  removing 
Johnston  from  command  was  "  the  death-warrant  of  the  Confederacy," 
also  says  that  Hood  was  described  in  Richmond  as  having  "a  lion's 
heart  and  n  wooden  head."     His  subsequent  career,  if  it  was  guided 
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The  Spot  where  General  McPherson  was  killed. 
Dramn  by  G.  W.'  Peters  from  a  photograph. 


by  his  own  judgment,  illustrated  the  aptness  of  this  description. 
Sherman  says  :  "  I  inferred  that  the  change  of  commanders  meant 
'fight.'  This  was  just  what  we  wanted  ;  that  is,  to  fight  upon  open 
ground,  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  instead  of  being  forced  to  run 
up  against  prepared  intrenchments :  but  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy, 
having  Atlanta  behind  him,  could  choose  the  time  and  place  of  attack, 

1  E.  A.  Pollard. 
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and  could  at  pleasure  mass  a  superior  force  on  our  weakest  points. 
Therefore  we  had  to  be  constantly  ready  for  sallies." 

From  the  south  of  Atlanta,  Sherman  s\vun<^  around  finally  to  the 
east  and  north  of  the  city,  his  plan  of  investing  it  being  apparently 
more  practicable  from  that  direction.  On  the  20th  of  July  was 
fought  tlie  battle  of  I'caelitree  Creek,  when  Hood,  sallying  from  the 
intrenchments  wiiich  Johnston  had  prepared  for  defensive  purposes, 
on  the  north  of  Atlanta,  made  a  fierce  assault  upon  the  army  com- 
manded by  Thomas,  the  brunt  of  his  attack  falling  upon  Hooker's 
corps,  the  Twentieth.  The  ('(infederates  were  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss;  and  tliey  abandoned  the  Peachfcree  line  that  night.  On 
the  22d,  Hood  again  sallied  out  and  fell  upon  Sherman's  left,  which 
was  held  by  Mcl'herson's  army  and  which  crossed  the  railway  to 
Augusta.  It  was  here,  due  east  from  the  city,  that  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Atlanta,  in  which  the  advantage  was  largely  on  the  Federal 
side;  but  here  fell  (General  McPherson,  in  tiie  young  prime  of  his 
life,  a  gallant  and  greatly  beloved  commander,  a  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  only  thirty-four  oenerai 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  confusion  of 
reforming  his  lines  to  meet  an  attack  in  his  rear,  McPherson  rode 
directly  into  a  line  of  advancing  Confederate  skirmishers  ;  he  was 
called  upon  to  surrender;  but  raising  his  hat  in  salute,  he  turned  to 
gallop  away,  when  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  volley  of  musketry.  His 
body  was  immediately  afterwards  recovered,  and  his  equipments  and 
his  orders  of  the  day  were  soon  after  captured  on  the  persons  of  the 
Confederate  skirmishers.  The  total  Federal  loss  in  this  battle  was 
3,521 ;  that  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  to  be  about  10,000. 

The  death  of  the  lamented  McPherson  made  it  necessary  to  assign 
a  new  commander  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Logan  hav-  noo^ers  re- 
ing  temporarily  succeeded  to  the  command,  as  senior  corps  "'■ement. 
commander.  Hooker,  the  commandant  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  was 
the  senior  of  botii  Sherman  and  Thomas ;  and  he  naturally  expected 
the  promotion.  But  he  and  Sherman  had  never  been  able  to  get  on 
together  comfortably,  and  recent  incidents  had  further  strained  their 
relations.  Logan  and  Hlair,  both  reckoned  "political  generals," 
were  in  the  line  of  promotion,  but  were  set  aside,  and  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  then  commanding  the  Fourth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  w;is  assigned  to  the  post  made  vacant  by  McPherson's 
death.  As  Howard,  commanding  the  Eleventh  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  had  incurred  the  deep 
and  lasting  displeasure  of  Hooker,  the  latter  looked  upon  this  assign- 
ment as  a  personal  ailront.  He  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  posts  far  within  the  boundaries  of  the  loyal  States, 
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where  he  had  no  more  opportunities  for  fighting'.  He  died  not  long 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  his  last  days  embittered  by  his  reflections 
upon  tlie  wrongs  which  he  believed  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  commanders  of  the  Federal  army. 

The  battle  of  Atlanta,  fought  on  the  28th  of  July,  majf  be  regarded 
as  the  third  of  the  several  general  engagements  which  Hood  drew 
upon  himself  by  his  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Confederate  President.  The  failure  of  the  last  attempt  to  begin  an 
aggressive  campaign  and  "drive  the  enemy  "  was  due  to  the  splendid 
organization  of  Sherman's  veteran  army  and  the  grand  strategy  with 
which  the  forces  were  handled ;  and  Hood's  chagrin,  naturally  seek- 
ing some  other  explanation  of  the  defeat,  spent  itself  unjustly  upon 
Hardee,  who  was  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the 
Federal  left.  The  Confederate  troops  fought  with  magnificent  cour- 
age, winning  the  admiration  of  their  antagonists  by  the  vigor  and 
steadiness  with  which  they  moved  upon  the  foe.  But  the  vetei-ans  of 
McPherson's  armj',  against  whom  their  charges  were  vainly  dashed, 
now  proved  themselves  to  be  actually  proof  against  panic ;  they  could 
not  be  driven  away. 

The  carnage  in  this  and  other  engagements  was  so  terrible  that 
Hood  must  have  been  well-nigh  induced  to  return  to  the  despised 
"Fabian  policy"  of  his  predecessor;  but  he  could  not  so  soon  vindi- 
cate that  policj'  by  imitation,  although  his  own  army  now  regarded 
these  repeated  attacks  as  useless.  It  was  even  reported  that  officers 
with  drawn  swords  were  required  in  front  of  Confederate  troops  of 
some  of  the  commands,  in  order  to  compel  an  advance. ^  In  the 
good-natured  chafling  between  pickets  which  often  took  pkice  in  inter- 
vals of  fighting,  a  Confederate  soldier,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"Well,  Johnny,  how  many  of  you  are  left?"  said,  "Oh!  about 
enough  for  another  killing."  A  month  later,  when  Sherman,  having 
accomplished  his  purposes  north  of  Atlanta,  again  began  his  march 
by  the  right  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  city,  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, apparently  appalled  by  the  fearful  loss  of  life  entaileil  by 
Hood's  execution  of  his  instructions,  admonished  him  that  the  car- 
nage was  too  great.  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  to  Ilnod,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  "  The  loss  consequent  upon  attacking  him  in  his  intrcnch- 
ments  requires  you  to  avoid  that,  if  practicable."  And  this,  too,  from 
the  man  who  had  censured  Johnston  because  he  had  failed  to  check 
the  advance  of  Sherman  and  would  not  express  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity to  defeat  or  repel  "  the  invader.'' 

Meanwhile,  Sherman  had  sent  out  several  cavalry  expeditions  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  railroad  communications  to  the  south  and  south- 
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west ;  but  none  of  these  proved  eminently  successful.  The}'  moved 
with  much  celerity,  but  the  damage  they  wrought  was  so  Attempt  to 
slight  that  the  Confederatt;  troops,  who  had  acquired  great  ['o'nfedcrate 
skill  in  repairing  these  breaks,  were  able  to  have  their  trains  ■"'''""'  '"•''"• 
running  again  in  a  few  hours  after  the  enemy  had  fled.  On  the  26th 
of  July,  General  Stoneman  set  out  on  a  railroad-destroying  raid,  his 
ultimate  object  being  to  push  on  to  Andersonville  and  Macon  to  i-elease 
the  great  number  of  Federal  prisoners  confined  there  in  the  infamous 
prison  pens  whose  horrors  had  deeply  stirred  the  indignation  of  tiie 
loyal  people  of  the  North.  The  raid  was  successful  so  far  as  the 
destruction  of  railroad  material  was  concerned ;  but  the  command 
was  surrounded;  and  Stoneman,  believing  the  force  of  his  pursuers  to 
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be  greater  than  it  really  was,  allowed  liimself  ti)  be  captured  in  order 
that  the  rest  of  his  men  might  escape.  The  attempt  to  reach  Ander- 
sonville  failed ;  happily,  perhaps,  for  the  brutal  jailer  in  command, 
General  Winder,  had  given  orders  that  the  sentries  should  fire  upon 
the  prisoners  in  the  stockade,  on  "  receiving  notice  that  the  enemy 
has  approached  within  seven  miles  of  this  post." 

The  movement  of  Sherman's  army  below  Atlanta  by  the  right  flank 
continued  with  great  skill  and  secrecy.  Leaving  a  single  corps  to 
guard  the  passage  across  the  Chattahoochee,  to  the  westward  of  the 
town,  Sherman  moved  directly  upon  the  railroad  lines  south  of  Atlanta, 
his  entire  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  detached  for  duty  on 
the  west  and  north,  being  astride  the  railway  at  different  points  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  below  the  city.  Hood,  who  appears  to  have 
lost  his  head  by  this  time,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  ;  but  on  the  night  of  September  1st  the  sound  of  explo- 
sions in  Atlanta  told  the  Federal  commander  that  the  Confederate 
stronghold  was  being  evacuated.  Ilond,  having  destroyed  as  much  of 
the  Confederate  property  as  possible,  fled  eastward ;  and  the  next 
morning,  Sloeum's  corps,  the  Twentieth,  left  its  station  at  the  Chat- 
tahoochee bridge  and  marched  into  the  Gate  City.  Sherman  tele- 
graphed to  Washington :  "  Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won."  A  few 
days  later,  after  a  long  series  of  battles  and  skirmishes  which  \v,\d 
begun  with  the  1st  of  May,  Sherman's  armies  were  disposed  in  and 
around  the  city  for  a  much  needed  rest,  and  Atlanta  was  pi'epared  for 
permanent  occupation. 
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View  from  the  Confederate  Works  southeast  of  Atlanta. 
Drawn  by  F.  D.  Sleek  from  a  phol  Digraph  ynadt  in  Octobtr,\%QA. 
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Fort  east  of  the  W.  &  A.  R.  R.  at  Atlanta. 
Drawn  by  J.  C.  Phillips  from  a  photograph. 

The  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the  successful  termination  of  the  great  cam- 
paign was  greeted  with  exultant  cheers  by  the  loyal  people   ^^,.^.^.^^ 
of  the  Nation.     The  end  of  the  war  now  seemed  nearer  than   °J\'/|I^^4^" 
it  had  for  many  a  month  ;  and  although  the  investment  of 
Richmond,  complete  though  it  was,  had  not  yet  satisfied  the  people 
that  its  fall  would  be  speedy,  the  wonderful  triumph  of  Sherman's 
arms  in   Georgia  deepened   the    satisfaction   of  all  who   hoped    and 
prayed  for  the  coming  of  peace.     Congress  and  the  President  publicly 
thanked  Sherman  and  his  army  for  the  signal  victory  which  they  had 
secured  for  the  National  arms.     President  Lincoln,  in  his  order,  said 
that  "  the  marches,  battles,  sieges,  and  other  military  operations  that 
have  signalized  the  campaign  must  render  it  famous  in  the  annals  of 
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war,  and  have  entitled  those  who  have  participated  therein  to  the 
applause  and  thanks  of  the  Nation."  Grant  sent  word  to  Sherman 
tiiat,  in  honor  of  his  famous  victory,  "  a  salute  to  be  fired  with  shotted 
guns  from  every  battery  bearing  upon  the  enemy"  in  front  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  ordered.  A  great  wave  of  rejoicing 
spread  all  over  the  loyal  States,  and  the  acclaim  of  a  grateful  people 
soon  reached  the  war-worn  veterans  who  rested  awhile  upon  their 
hard-won  laurels  around  Atlanta. 

The  entire  Federal  loss  during  the  campaign  from  Dalton  to 
Losses  in  the  Atlanta,  Occupying  the  months  of  ^lay,  June,  July,  and 
cao.p«igu.  August,  1864,  was  4,423  killed,  22,822  wounded,  4,442 
missing,  31,687  in  all.  The  Confederate  loss  was  3,044  killed, 
18,962  wounded,  12,983  prisoners,  a  total  of  34,989. 

Tlie  capture  of  Atlanta  had  effected  only  a  part  of  the  object  of  the 
Defeat  of  Campaign,  for  Hood's  army,  still  strong,  had  escaped;  and 
""'"'■  although   Sherman  had  fully  twice  as  many  men  as  Hood, 

he  thought  it  useless  to  pursue.  He  therefore  resolved  to  convert 
Atlanta  into  a  purely  military  post,  and  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to 
leave  the  town.  Hood  lingered  in  the  neighborhood  until  the  close  of 
September,  when  he  set  out  upon  his  fatal  expedition  to  Tennessee  ; 
the  original  purpose  being  to  destroy  the  railroads  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral army  was  supj^lied.  Sherman  anticipated  the  movement,  and 
sharp  fighting  took  place  about  AUatoona.  Hood  pressed  on  until  he 
reached  Resaca  about  the  middle  of  October.  Thence  he  moved 
towards  Nashville  by  a  wide  circuit.  Thomas  had  already  been  sent  to 
Nashville  to  guard  the  State  against  any  possibility  of  invasion.  He 
accepted  the  full  command  of  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee  with  reluctance;  for  Sheiman  had  now  cut  loose  from  him 
and  was  on  his  way  across  Georgia  to  the  sea.  It  was  the  dream  of 
the  Confederate  authorities  that  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  long- 
ing to  be  rid  of  the  presence  of  the  Federals  ;  and  Davis  fancied  that 
an  invasion  of  the  last-named  State  would  divert  Sherman  from  his 
march  through  Georgia  and  drag  him  back  to  the  relief  of  Thomas. 
Hood  had  quarrelled  with  Hardee,  laying  upon  that  able  officer  the 
blame  for  the  great  failure  at  Atlanta ;  and  to  compose  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  Beauregard  had  been  brought  back  to  command 
Hood  in  Georgia  and  Richard  Taylor  in  Alabama,  Hardee  having 
been  sent  to  Florida. 

While  Thomas,  with  his  imperturbable  coolness,  was  solidifying  his 
Anniiiiia-  forces  at  Nashville  and  waiting  for  favorable  weather  to 
Hood's  begin    his    offensive    operations  against    the    over-confident 

army.  Hood,  the  Washington  authorities  were  in  a  fever  of  appre- 

hension lest  Hood  should  be  able  to  challenge  Thomas  to  a  race  for 
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the  Ohio  River.  Grant  shaved  in  these  fears  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  actually  ordered  details  for  the  removal  of  Thomas,  whose  immo- 
bility he  could  not  understand;  General  Logan,  or  General  Schoheld, 
was  the  most  likely  successor  to  the  imloniitable  "Hock  of  Chicka- 
mauga."  But  before  this  calamity  could  come  upon  the  country,  all 
the  conditions  which  Thomas  craved  were  filled,  and  on  the  15th  of 
December  he  moved  out  against  the  Confederate  army  in  his  front. 
In  a  battle  which  lasted  through  two  days  of  furious  fighting,  Thomas 
finally  annihilated  the  Confederate  army,  and  it  never  again  appeared 
as  an  individual  organization.  The  Confederates  abandoned  their 
artillery  and  fled  southwartl  in  wild  disorder  and  utter  rout.  During 
these  two  days,  Thomas  captured  4,462  prisoners,  including  287  gen- 
eral and  field  ofFieers,  fifty-tlnee  guns,  and  many  thousands  of  small 
arms.  The  retreat  of  the  Confederates  did  not  cease  until  they  were 
in  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  where  the  remnants  of  the  army  melted  away, 
and  Hood,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from  command. 
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ino  of  Chambersburg.  — Sheridan  in  Com.mand  of  the  Depart.ment.  —  The  Bat- 
tle OF  Winchester.  —  Destriction  of  Propf.uty  in  the  Valley.  — Battle  op 
Fisher's  Hill.  —  Sheridan  retrieves  Disaster  at  Cedar  Creek.  —  Early's 
Last  Fight  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

The  failure  of  Sigel  and  Hunter  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  greatly  disconcerted  Grant's  plans.  Up  to  mid- 
summer, 1864,  this  valley  was  a  facile  and  safe  way  for  the  invasion 
of  the  loyal  States  from  the  South.  It  lies  in  a  general  direction 
stretching  from  northeast  to  southwest,  leading  away  from  Washing- 
ton for  any  army  that  might  pursue  the  invader,  and  towards  that  city 
for  the  adventurous  raider  who  might  aim  for  the  undefended  rear  of 
the  capital.  Moreover,  walled  in  as  it  is  by  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east 
and  the  North  Mountain  on  the  west,  the  valley  is  like  a  tunnel,  with 
openings  on  the  side  next  to  the  region  in  which  Lee's  army  operated, 
so  that  reijnforeements  should  be  easily  shifted  from  that  army  to  an 
insurgent  force  in  the  Shenandoah  and  back  again,  by  a  short  interior 
line,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  might  require.  To  a  very 
great  extent,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  sympathized  with  the  Con- 
federate cause  ;  and  supplies,  information,  and  shelter  were  readily  fur- 
nished the  raiders  as  they  rode  up  and  down  the  valley  at  their  own 
sweet  will.  Grant's  army  was  south  of  Lee's,  leaving  Washington 
more  nearly  defenceless  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lee  had  every  reason  to  long  for  an  opportu- 
Lee'sabie  '^^^Y  ^'^  Strike  oucc  more  for  the  Middle  Northern  States  with 
strategy.  Washington  as  a  possible  objective.  Grant,  with  that 
dogged  persistence  which  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  held  to 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  refusing  to  let  go  for  an  hour.  Although 
neither  of  these  cities  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  some  portions  of  their 
communications  being  open  to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  they  were  so 
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Long  Bridge  at  Washington. 


closely  beleaguered  tliat  the  eooler  heads  in  tlie  Confederate  Govern- 
iiieiit  knew  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  after  Grant  had 
cros.sed  the  James,  when  the  capital  must  fall  into  his  hands.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  attract  Grant's  attention  to  the  undefended 
condition  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Potomac.  Lee  advised  the 
Confedei-nte  Government  that  a  menace  to  the  North  would  induce 
Grant  to  fly  to  its  rescue;  or,  stung  by  surh  a  threat,  he  would  fling 
his  forces  desperately  upon  the  impregnable  defences  of  Petersburg 
and  beat  himself  with  disastrous  furv  upon  works  which  Lee  thought 
impossible  of  capture.  At  this  time  the  presidential  electoral  cam- 
paign was  in  progress  in  the  loyal  States,  and  the  military  field  was 
watched  with  close  and  anxious  attention  by  the  Peace  Democrats, 
who  hoped  to  find  in  the  situation  something  to  warrant  them  in  the 
declaration  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  should  be  stopped. 

Lee's  opportunity  came  early  in  July,  \\  hen,  General  Hunter  and 
General  Sigel  being  virtually  out  of  the  way,  the  i-oad  to  the  Potomac 
was  once  more  o]ien  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  Federal 
forces  were  cut  up  into  several  small  commands  ;  and  the  total  strength 
of  these  commands  was  small.  There  was  constant  interference  from 
Washington ;  and  it  was  bitterly  observed  that  the  previous  cam- 
paigns in  the  Shenandoah  were  fought  by  a  general  in  a  richly  car- 
peted office  in  the  War  Department,  and  not  by  military  men  in  the 
cam])s.  Starting  northward  with  about  17,000  men,  stripped  of  all 
impedimenta,  and   marching  with  great  swiftness,  General  Jubal  A. 
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Earl}'  soon  drove  Sigel  from  tlie  valley,  compelling  him  to  take 
refuge  on  Maryland  Heights,  Harper's  Ferry,  wheie  he  was  secure, 
but  harmless  to  the  invading  hosts  on  both  sides  of  liini.  Here  he 
was  finally  relieved  from  his  command,  and  General  A.  P.  Howe  was 
sent  to  take  his  place.  As  the  invading  hosts  moved  across  the  Poto- 
mac, the  alarms  that  liad  preceded  similar  incursions  were  spread 
through  all  the  country  round  about.  As  before,  farmers  were  laid 
under  contribution,  stores  and  shops  were  looted,  railways  cut,  and 
towns  threatened  with  destruction  if  ransoms  in  ready  cash   were  not 

instantly  forthcoming.  In  this  way,  the  raiders  robbed  the 
towns"  people  of  $200,000  at  Frederick,  Maryland ;  and  a  similar 

tribute  was  exacted  of  Hagerstown,  110,000  being  the  sum 
which  that  smaller  community  was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  sparing 
of  their  town  from  the  torch.  Later  on  (July  30th)  one  of  Early's 
lieutenants,  McCausland,  levied  a  tribute  of  #100,000,  gold,  upon  the 
citizens  of  Chambersburg;  and  as  the  money  was  not  at  once  paid,  the 
city  was  fired  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  buildings  were  burned. 
This  act  of  barbarism  was  justified  by  the  raiders  on  the  plea  that  the 
houses  of  several  well-known  Virginia  secessionists  had  been  destroyed 
by  Federal  troops.  This  excuse  was  pleaded  whenever  the  Confed- 
ei'ates  burned  a  house,  village,  or  town ;  and  that  was  pretty  often. 
The  burning  of  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Baltimore,  was  an  equally  flagrant  infraction  of  the  laws  of  war. 

The  main  body  of  the  Confederates,  having  passed  as  far  north  as 
Frederick,  wheeled  to  the  east  and  south  and  approached  Washington, 
which  had  been  left  practically  unguarded.  General  Lew  Wallace, 
in  command  of  the 
dejjartment,  had  a 
few  troops  in  Bal- 
timore and  vicin- 
ity ;  gathering  up 
these,  and  with  a 
body  of  raw  re- 
cruits, he  went  out 
to  meet  Early,  not 
with  the  expecta- 
tion of  defeating 
his  redoubtable 
and  well-seasoned 
veterans,  but  hop- 
ing   to  check  him 

,  ,  The  Monument  at  Chambersburg  commemorating  the  Burning  of 

long  enough  to  en-  the  Town. 

able  reijnforCe-  Dnmn  Oy  Alien  B   Dog^etl /mm  a  pliotograph. 
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The  Ruins  of  Chambersburg  after  the   Burning. 

Drawn  by  Alien  B   Vosgett/rom  a  p/totograpk  in  the  po^>eS!:ion  o/janifs  A,  Hatnitlon,  ItHlurto 

unpuUisbed, 

ments  to  arrive  for  tlie  relief  of  Washington.  Grant  was  increclulous 
when  informed  tliat  Early  was  actually  on  his  raitl  ;  it  was  commonly 
believed  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  Early  was  still  with  Lee 
in  Virginia.  But  Ricketts's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  the  threatened  caiiit;il  as  soon  as  Grant  became  convinced 
tliat  Early  was  actually  marching  against  it;  and  those  troops  marched 
out  to  support  Wallace's  devoted  little  band,  holding  the  yjghtonthe 
Monocacy,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Potomac,  which  flows  "™™'"'y- 
south  and  enters  that  river  above  KiiU's  IJluff.  On  the  9th  of  July 
was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Monocacy,  an  inconsiderable  skirmish,  if 
numbers  alone  are  considered  ;  but  the  engagement  was  of  the  very 
first  importance  in  its  effects  —  it  saved  the  National  capital.  Wal- 
lace's total  force,  including  the  Sixth  Corps  division,  was  about  6,000, 
with  which  he  handsomely  met  and  checked  the  Confederates,  who 
outnumbered  him  more  than  two  to  one.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
fine  strategic  skill  on  the  Federal  side  ;  Wallace  lost  about  1,800  men, 
half  of  whom  were  taken  prison(>rs.  The  Confederate  loss,  according 
to  Early,  was  between  600  and  700  men. 

Early,  having  brushed  Wallace's  troops  aside,  marched  on  to  Wash- 
ington, thirtv-five  miles  distant,  and  on  the  12th  he  was  within  sight 
of  the  .shining  dome   of  the  Capitol   building.     The   States  of  New 
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York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  had  furnished  full  quotas  of 
one-hundred-days  men,  and  these  were  hurried  into  the  fortifications 
around  the  city.  The  District  militia,  a  few  Veteran  Reserves  (as 
the  invalid  corps  was  called),  and  a  few  squads  of  government  clerks 
and  employees  were  added  to  the  defences.  The  panic  in  Washing- 
ton was  severe,  the  alarm  being  heightened  by  the  crowds  of  fugitives 
who  came  streaming  into  the  city  from  the  outlying  districts  of  Mary- 
land. In  the  nick  of  time,  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by 
General  W.  H.  Emory,  arrived  in  Washington  from  Louisiana  by  sea, 
having  been  sent  north  after  the  return  of  tiie  Red  River  expedition, 
of  which  it  had  formed  a  part.  Two  more  divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  commanded  by  Ge:)eral  H.  G.  Wright,  arrived  about  the  same 
time;  and  by  midnight,  July  11th,  it  was  estimated  that  over  50,000 
men  were  inside  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington.  Those  fortifica- 
tions were  probably  the  most  complete  and  most  scientifically  con- 
structed of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  were  regarded  as  well-nigh 
impregnable  when  manned  bj'  an  efficient  force. 

Early's  golden  opportunity  was  gone.  The  veterans  of  the  Army 
washin-ton  of  the  Potouiac  manned  tiie  fortsand  occupied  the  picket  lines 
menace!  around  the  National  capital.  During  the  12th,  skirmishing 
was  carried  on  in  front  of  the  Federal  works,  the  principal  activity 
being  confined  to  the  space  before  Fort  Stevens,  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  northern  angle  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  near  the 
Silver  Spring  road.  President  Lincoln,  whose  summer  residence  was 
within  striking  distance  of  the  invading  forces,  providing  they  had  once 
got  inside  of  the  line  of  fortifications,  had  calmly  gone  out  there  as 
usual  during  the  scare  that  prevailed,  but  had  been  ordered  back  to 
the  White  House  by  the  peremptory  Seci'etary  of  War.  Actuated 
hy  a  dread  of  the  escape  of  the  raiders,  and  not  by  fear  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  capital,  Mr.  Lincoln  now  went  out  to  Fort  Stevens  and 
watched  with  great  anxiety  the  movements  in  front.  It  was  not 
until  an  officer  was  killed  within  a  few  feet  of  him  by  a  chance  shot 
tliat  he  could  be  induced  to  find  a  safer  place  inside  of  the  Federal 
lines. 

Grant's  distance  from  the  scene  of  fight  and  Halleck's  disinclina- 
tion to  take  the  responsibility  of  ordering  pursuit  prevented  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  chase  and  capture  Early's  retreating  columns  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  loth,  it  was  found  that  he  had  discreetly  fled 
from  the  position  which  was  now  so  full  of  peril.  Wiight  followed, 
but  Early  had  a  long  start  of  him,  and,  after  a  hopeless  chase  up  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  returned  to  Washington.  Early's  troops 
came  in  contact  with  the  Federal  detachments  under  Averell  and 
Crook,  and  in  one  of  these  brushes  by  the  way  the  gallant  Colonel 
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IMulligan,  whose  defence  of  Lexington,  Mis.souri,  liail  won  liini 
deserved  renown  ciiilier  in  the  war,  was  mortally  wounded.  Patriotic 
men,  annoyed  and  humiliated  by  this  successful  escape  of  Early's 
raiders,  found  some  consolation  in  the  captnre  of  the  guns,  wagon 
trains,  and  two  hundred  men  from  MoCaiisland's  incendiary  corps,  on 
their  retreat.  Averell's  cavalry  followed  the  Confederate  force  into 
West  Virginia,  and  at  Moorefield  overtook  and  scattered  them  so 
effectually  that  Early  was  foiced  to  admit  that  the  affair  had  a  very 
damaging  effect  upon  his  cavalry  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  narrow  escape  of  Washington  and  the 
destruction  of  homes  and  other  property  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania greatly  angered  and  depressed  the  loyal  people.  In  the  midst 
of  the.se  disasters,  however,  the  President,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
political  enemie.s,  who  were  in  the  midst  of  a  virulent  political  cam- 
paign, issued  a  call  for  500,000  men,  to  be  drafted  for  if  not  furnished 
by  the  5tli  of  the  following  September. 

It  was  now  clear  that  something  must  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  which  invariably  prevailed  whenever 
the  Confederate  forces,  by  advancing  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
menaced  the  National  capital  or  the  States  immediately  north  of  the 
Potomac  River.  The  President,  in  the  tangle  of  authority  which 
had  caused  the  successful  escape  of  Early's  raiders,  had  resolutely 
kept  his  hands  fift'.  Although  he  saw  the  inevitable  result  of  Grant's 
inability  to  comprehend  the  details  of  the  situation  and  Halleck's 
unwillingness  to  assume  the  slightest  responsibility  in  the  ordering  of 
the  amiile  forces  around  Washington,  he  denied  himself  the  luxury  of 
demanding  that  the  obvious  thing  to  be  done  should  be  done.  Grant 
suggested  the  consolidation  of  the  four  departments  of  the  Suscpie- 

hanna.  Middle  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Washington  under  one  commander. 
This  was  done,  and  on  the  1st  of  August 
he  made  the  fortunate  choice  of  General 
Sheridan  for  the  command  of  the  new 
department.  Detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Sheridan  went  to  the 
Shenandoah  followed  by  an  additional 
division  of  his  own  cavalry  and  under 
the  most  vigorous  instructions.  Ilalleek 
was  informed  by  the  general -in -chief 
that  Sheridan  was  sent  there  for  tempo- 
rary duty  to  expel  the  enemy  from  "the 

Lieutenanl-Goneraljubal  A.  Early,  ■,  .     , ,  'r      ,i  o  i  n        i  i     •, 

c,  s.  A.  V  alley  ot    the  Shenandoah,  and  it  was 
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added :  "  Unless  General  Hunter  is  in  the  field  in  person,  I  want 
Sheridan  in  Sheridan  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field,  with 
commanj.  instructions  to  put  himself  south  of  the  enemy  and  follow 
him  to  the  death.  Wherever  the  enemy  goes,  let  our  troops  go 
also."  The  President,  on  being  shown  this  despatch,  could  not 
refrain  from  "  interfering "  to  the  extent  of  sending  a  message  to 
General  Grant  asking  tiiis  pertinent  question :  "  Please  look  over 
the  despatches  you  may  have  received  from  here  ever  since  you 
made  that  order,  and  discover  if  you  can  that  there  is  any  idea  in  the 
head  of  any  one  here  of  '  putting  our  armj^  south  of  the  enemy,'  or 
of  '  following  him  to  the  death'  in  any  direction.  I  repeat  to  you,  it 
vcill  neither  be  done  nor  attempted,  unless  you  watch  it  every  day  and 
hour,  and  foice  it."  This  was  not  diplomatic;  possibly  it  was  a  little 
irregular ;  but  it  was  high  time  that  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
had  laid  upon  the  general-in-chief  tlie  sole  responsibility  which  was 
due  his  rank  and  station,  should  make  the  general  understand  that  the 
War  Department  was  also  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  him  so  far  as 
regarded  the  movements  of  troops  in  the  field.  That  a  hint  was 
also  dropped  into  Halleck's  ear  is  obvious  from  the  despatch  which  he 
sent  next  day  to  Grant,  as  follows :  "  I  await  your  orders,  and  shall 
strictly  carry  them  out,  whatever  they  may  be."  The  exasperating 
fiasco  of  July  had  not  been  wholly  without  good  results.  It  had 
cleared  the  air  in  Washington  headquarters. 

Sheridan's  forces  present  for  duty  iu  the  field  now  amounted  to 
about  43,000  officers  and  men ;  besides  these  he  had  some  7,000  men 
in  the  garrisoned  points  of  his  department.  This  army  was  divided 
as  follows  :  Sixth  Corps  of  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac,  cotnmanded  by 
General  H.  G.  Wright;  Nineteenth  Corps,  under  General  W.  H. 
Emory;  Army  of  West  Virginia,  General  George  Crook;  a  provi- 
sional division  under  Colonel  J.  K.  Kitching,  and  the  cavalry  corps 
commanded  by  General  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert.  The  Confederate 
records,  always  imperfectly  kept,  do  not  give  a  consistent  statement 
of  the  numerical  strength  of  Early's  army  ;  but  the  best  estimates 
put  it  at  about  20,000  men  of  all  arms  ;  and  from  this  number  were 
taken  nearly  4,000  men  before  the  battle  of  Winchester,  which  took 
place  September  19th. 

Sheridan  complained  that  there  was  no  good  military  position  in 
_    ,     the  entire  Valley  of  the   Shenandoah.     For  several  weeks 

Discontent  •' 

North  ^^  ^""^^  Early  were  apparently  at  a  deadlock,  each  watching 

the  other's  movements  with  unceasing  vigilance.  Early  had 
the  advantage  of  positions  from  which  he  could  not  be  readily  driven  ; 
and  reenforcements  could  reach  him  from  Lee's  army  at  short  notice. 
During  these  weeks,  so  weary  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  and  so 
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full  of  tiial  to  the  farmers  along  the  Potomac,  exposed  as  they  were 
to  raiciers  from  Early's  army,  there  were  repeated  skirmishes  between 
the  two  armies,  and  occasionally  small  raiding  parties  crossed  the 
Potomac,  carrying  consternation  along  the  border.  The  slumbering 
spirit  of  criticism  in  the  cities  of  the  North  again  awoke,  and  men 
began  to  think  that  Sheridan,  "  Cavalry  Sheridan,"  was  not  the 
dashing  fighter  tliey  had  thought  him  to  be.  He  was  watching  his 
opportunity,  detained  to  some  degree  by  Grant's  impassive  and 
patient  waiting  for  favorable  developments.  Both  generals  knew  that 
the  increasingly  offensive  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
before  llichmond  and  Petersburg,  destructive  as  they  were  to  the 
strength  of  Lee's  forces,  must  sooner  or  later  induce  Lee  to  reduce 
Early's  army  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  own  lines.  The  opportunity 
came  on  the  19th  of  Se[  item  her,  when  Lee  withdrew  part  of  the 
reenforcements  which  he  had  sent  to  Early  in  August.  At  this  time, 
too,  Eaily  had  sent  away  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  force. 
Grant,  realizing  the  critical  condition  of  tilings,  and  anxious  to  let 
loose  Sheridan  upon  the  trail  for  which  he  panted,  went  to  the  young 
general's  camp,  looked  over  the  field,  listened  to  his  eager  statement 
of  the  situation,  and  then  gave  him  the  curt  instruction  :  "  Go  in." 
Leaving  Sheridan  to  his  own  jilans  and  devices.  Grant  returned  to 
his  own  post  of  duty. 

The  battle  of  Winchester,  or  the  Opeqiian,  was  fought  on  the  I'.ltli, 
the  fighting  being  for  the  most  part  in  tlie  open  fields.  The  j,„„|„  ^f 
Confederate  position  was  about  two  miles  from  Winchester  ^* ""^'"■''""■ 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  the  troops  being  posted  in  a  belt  of 
woods  covering  some  rolling  hills.  Sheridan  moved  by  a  single  road, 
and  his  advance  was  necessaiily  slow,  which  gave  Early  time  to  recall 
his  detachment  from  Martinsburg,  and  he  went  into  battle  with  all 
his  forces  about  him.  The  battle  began  at  noon,  the  engagement 
being  general  all  along  the  line;  it  did  not  cease  until  dark.  At  first 
the  advantage  was  largely  with  the  Confederates,  who  succeeded  in 
driving  a  force  led  by  Rodes  in  between  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  last-named  corps  in  reverse ;  but  a 
division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  led  by  General  D.  A.  Russell,  came  up 
to  fill  the  gap,  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued  in  which  both  Rodes  and 
Russell  were  slain.  The  Confederates  were  ultimately  driven  back 
with  great  loss,  a  large  number  of  prisoners  being  captured  by  the 
Federal  troops. 

Sheridan  had  held  Crook's  force  in  i-eserve,  intending  to  send  it 
around  to  the  south  to  cut  off  Earlj^'s  retreat,  in  case  he  should  be 
forced  back.  He  now  brought  it  up  and  threw  it  upon  the  Confeder- 
ate right   with   irresistible   force.     There   was  no   withstanding    the 
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imijuct  of  this  fresli  body  of  troops  ;  and  while  tlie  Federal  cavalry 
binder  Toibert,  Meiritt,  and  Averell  darted  at  and  stung  the  Con- 
federate left,  pushing  back  liis  cavalry  and  getting  into  the  rear  of 
his  infantry,  a  general  advance  of  tlie  whole  Federal  line  of  battle 
pounded  the  enemy,  which  gave  way  in  all  diiections.  In  an  old 
line  of  fortificMtions  near  the  town  the  Confederates  fuund  respite 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  tiiey  were  soon  driven  out  of  these,  and  they 
fled  up  tlie  valley  in  wild  disorder  as  the  darkness  came  on.     In  this 
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The  Battle-field  of  Cedar  Creek,  looking  southeast  toward  Three  Top  Mountain. 
(The  turnpike  passes  by  the  house  on  the  right.) 
Drawn  hi/  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 

trying  crisis  Earlj^  coolly  and  skilfully  organized  a  strong  rear-guard, 
recalled  his  scattered  battalions,  and  got  away  to  Fisher's  Hill,  at  a 
narrow  point  of  the  valley  to  the  southward,  where  he  rallied  his 
forces. 

This  unexpected  and  unlooked-for  victory  electrified  the  people  of 
the  loyal  Nortli,  coming  as  it  did  when  men  liad  grown  weary  of  wait- 
ing for  good  news  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  There  was  some- 
thing of  dash  and  cavalier  freedom  of  speech  in  Sheridan's  despatch, 
"We  have  just  sent  them  whirling  through  Winchester,  and  we  are 
after  them  to-morrow,"  which  mightily  tickled  the  popular  fancy;  and 
these  phrases  became  common  catchwords  for  many  a  d;iy  tliereafter. 
At  last  it  was  felt  that  a  hero  was  in  charge  of  the  army  in  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  the  day  of  deliverance  from  i-aids  through  that  covered 
way  was  at  hand.  The  President  sent  General  Sheridan  a  warm  con- 
gratulatory despatch,  and  Grant  ordered  one  hundred  guns  to  be  fired 
from  each  of  his  two  armies  before  Petersbuig  and  Richmond. 

At  Fisher's  Hill  the  Confederate  position  was  strong  for  defence. 
Fisher's  The  Valley  at  that  point  is  about  four  miles  wide  ;  and  the 
'^'"'  Confederate  right  was  sufhciently  protected  by  a  fork  of  the 

river  on  whicli  it  rested.     Wliile  tliey  were  constructing  defences  on 
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tlieir  left,  Slieiiduii  came  up  and  reconnoitred  the  position,  deciding 
to  repeat  the  tactics  that  had  been  so  effective  at  Wincliester.  Early 
says  that  he  expected  Sheridan  would  be  satisfied  with  the  advantage 
he  had  gained  and  would  not  press  it  further.  He  reckoned  without 
his  host.  Crook,  with  his  army  (known  as  the  Eighth  Army  Corps), 
stole  around  with  great  secrecy  in  the  woods  that  covered  the  flank 
of  North  Mountain,  and,  unseen  by  the  Confederates,  came  upon  their 
left  and  rear.     A  feint  was   made   upon   Early's  front  by  the  Sixth 
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The  VaJey  Turnpike  between  Cedar  Crfcek  and  Middletown. 
Drawn  by  Otto  II.  Dnrlur  fiom  a  p/iolo^rap/t. 

Corps,  giving  hiin  an  impression  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  in 
that  direction.  The  sun  had  set,  and  Early,  discomposed  by  the 
prospect  of  an  assault  next  day,  but  not  dreaming  of  an  immediate 
attack,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  darkness 
slioulil  come  down.  Suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt,  Crook  burst  out 
of  his  cover  and  took  the  Confederate  works  in  the  rear,  astonishing 
the  enemy  and  so  p<T|ilexing  the  men  that  they  bi'oke  in  dismay  and 
tied  in  great  confusion.  Sixty  guns  were  left  behind  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  their  headlong  flight ;  and  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken 
by  the  elated  Federal  tioopers.  This  fight  took  place  on  t;,,^,,.., 
the  22d,  and  on  the  '2")th  \v.u\y  had  marched  with  great  "'^ii'- 
celerity  up  the  valley,  and,  turning  east,  halted  at  Port  Republic  and 
I'rown's  (raj),  where  he  waited  for  reenforcements.  Stung  bv  defeats, 
lie  complained  to  Lee  that  his  cavalry  were  inefficient,  and  that  his 
troops  had  been  seized  with  panic  at  the  idea  of  being  flanked,  "and 
without  being  defeated  they  broke,  many  of  them  fleeing  shamefully." 
The  Federal  troops  remained  in  tiie  valley,  carefully  fulliliing  the 
orders  given  them  to  leave  nothing  that  should  aid  in  the  subsistence 
of  any  army  that  might  come  over  tin?  ground  after  they  had  aban- 
doned it.     To  use  a  vigorous  phrase  employed  at  the  time,  the  de- 
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sti'uctioii  of  food  for  man  aiul  beast  was  so  complete  that  "a  crow 
flying  over  the  valley  would  have  to  carry  his  rations  with  him." 
The  inhabitants  of  the  region  were  always  naturally  sympathizers 
with  the  rebellion;  and  under  their  guidance  and  protection  the  in- 
surgent bushwhackers,  or  guerrillas,  wrought  much  mischief  to  the 
Union  troops.  Small  parties,  baggage  trains,  or  single  individuals 
were  captured,  and  the  men  were  killed  on  the  spot.  This  fate  over- 
took Lieutenant  Meigs,  Sheridan's  chief  of  artillery,  who  was  cut  otf 
and  killed  bj'  bushwhackers. 

Having  thoroughly  devastated  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  Sheri- 
dan began  his  retrograde  movement  on  the  6th  of  October,  leaving 
behind  him  nothing  that  could  be  of  any  value  to  the  enemy.  Early, 
now  reenforced  from  Lee's  army,  bravely  followed  in  pursuit,  but  at 
a  safe  distance.  On  the  8th,  Sheridan  turned  on  the  Confederates, 
his  cavalry,  under  Torbert,  engaging  and  defeating  Rosser  and  Lo- 
max,  who  lost,  as  Sheridan  said,  "  everything  they  had  on  wheels ; " 
and  they  were  chased  twenty  miles.  Sheridan  now  went  into  camp 
on  the  north  side  of  Cedar  Creek,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  north 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  and,  leaving  General  Wright  temporarily 
in  command,  he  hastened  to  Wasliington  to  take  part  in  a  military 
council  for  the  discussion  of  future    operations.     On  his   return  lie 


Rebuilding  the  Railroad  Bridge  across  Cedar  Creek,  near  Catlett's  Station,  destroyed  by  the 
Confederates  during  their  retreat  in  October,   I  863. 

Drawn  by  G.  IV.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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Major-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 


st.iyed  over  night  at  Winclie.ster, 
twenty  miles  from  his  camps  on  the 
creek.  Hiding  soutliward  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  amaze<l  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flood  of  fngitives  who  had 
fled  disorderly  from  a  fight  then  going 
on  at  the  front. 

h^arly,  who  warily  followed  the  Fed- 
eral army,  had  planned  a  night  at- 
tack. Marching  in  perfect  silence 
tliroiigh  the  woods  and  fields,  he  sep- 
arated his  forces  so  that  the  Federal 
camps  could  be  attacked  on  the  right 
and  left  before  daybreak.  The  siu- 
prise  was  perfect.  Like  a  thunderbolt,  Kershaw's  division  a  Federal 
of  Early's  army  burst  in  ujton  Crook's  sleeping  camp,  on  the  ^"''P"«<=- 
Federal  left,  the  pickets  having  been  brushed  away  or  captured  in 
silence.  At  the  same  time,  Rosser's  cavalry  made  a  victorious  assault 
on  Custer,  at  the  Federal  right,  farther  to  the  north.  The  assailants 
cut  though  the  camps,  and  the  startled  sleepers  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  swarms  of  Confederate  soldiers.  At  first  fleeing  with 
the  natural  instinct  of  mankind,  they  were  soon  i-allied  to  make  the 
best  defence  possible.  The  main  attack  had  fallen  upon  Crook's 
army  ;  and  liis  veterans  of  the  first  division,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Joseph  Thoburn,  were  scattered  by  the  first  rush.  The  second  divi- 
sion, commanded  by  Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  stood  firm  after 
the  first  had  been  crumbled  ;  and  Wright,  Crook,  and  Emory,  roused 
by  the  noise  of  fighting  (for  the  Confederates  had  captured  seven  can- 
non inside  the  intrenchments  and  had  turned  them  on  their  owners), 
formed  a  line  to  resist  the  onslaught.  At  this  moment  Gordon's  col- 
umn came  in  from  the  rear  and  left  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  Crook's 
men  fled,  leaving  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  was  in  the  centre,  with 
its  left  flank  unprotected.  The  Sixth  Corps,  which  had  not  been  in 
the  least  disturbed,  was  ordered  to  the  rear  of  the  Nineteenth,  where 
a  slight  rise  of  ground  gave  a  foothold,  and  the  Nineteenth  fell  back 
to  the  left  of  the  Sixth;  and  that  corps,  taking  the  brunt  of  the  fight, 
stood  like  a  rock,  and  the  tide  of  defeat  was  stayed  for  a  time,  although 
the  Federal  line  fell  back,  bravely  fighting  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
before  a  final  stand  was  made  at  a  point  just  north  of  the  village  of 
Middletown. 

Early's  troops,  according  to  his  own  reports  of  the  affair,  were 
demoralized  by  their  opportunities  for  plunder;  and  hf;  accounts  in 
this  way  for  the  slackness  with  which  his  orders  were  subsequently 
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Sheridan  in  Front  of  his  Tent. 
Drmvn  by  J.  C.  Phillips  from  a  photograph 


executed.  There  were  cliarges  and  countercharges  made,  but  Early's 
Sheridan's  Signal  Victory  was  not  pressed.  Sheridan  arrived  on  the  field 
'■'''''■  about  half  past  ten  in  the  forenoon.     When  he  heard  the 

first  reports  of  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  his  army,  he  put  spurs 
to  his  powerful  black  charger  and  rode  with  tremendous  speed  to  tiie 
battle-field.  On  the  way  he  cheered  and  encouraged  the  retreating 
soldiers  to  turn  back.  "  Face  the  other  way,  boys  !"  he  cried.  "  We 
are  going  back  to  our  camps !  "  Thus  ins2)iring  the  fugitives  and 
strascs'lers  with  his  own  indomitable  courage,  he  turned  the  tide 
towards  Cedar  Creek,  and  the  news  of  his  coming  flashed  through 
the  army,  electrifying  the  ranks  with  redundant  life  and  cheer.  In 
his  own  generous  words,  ''  hundreds  of  the  men,  who  on  reflection 
found  they  had  not  done  themselves  justice,  c;\me  back  with  cheers." 
The  scene  is  indescribable.  Roars  of  entiiusiasm  rolled  down  the 
lines  as  the  men  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  plan  wliich 
General  Wright  had  already  formed,  and  when  Early  made  one  more 
attack  at  noon,  Sheridan  was  ready  for  him  and  repulsed  him  with 
heavy  loss.  But  defeat  was  to  be  turned  into  victory,  for  Sheridan 
was  not  content  to  beat  back  his  foe.  Riding  down  the  front  of  his 
lines,  Sheridan  was  greeted  with  a  tempest  of  cheers  as  he  urged  a 
forward  movement.  Emory  with  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  on  the 
right,  Wright  with  the  Sixth  was  on   the  left,  and  Crook's  army  was 
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held  in  reserve  on  tlie  left  of  tlie  centre,  near  the  Wincliester  turnpike. 
The  cavalry  of  Custer  anil  Merritt  were  on  the  right  and  left  tianks 
respectively.  The  massed  line,  now  invincible  and  irresistible,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  foe.  Early's  men  foufjht  bravely,  although  smarting 
under  defeat ;  he  subsequently  reported  of  his  own  troops:  "Every 
effort  was  made  to  stop  and  rally  Kershaw's  and  Ramseur's  men,  but 
the  mass  of  them  resisted  all  appeals,  and  continued  to  go  to  the  rear 
without  waiting  for  any  effort  to  retrieve  the  partial  disorder."  The 
Confederate  lines  gave  way,  and  the  rout  was  utter  and  complete. 
The  Federal  army  were  soon  in  possession  of  their  own  camps,  their 
cannon  and  ofpiipments  were  recaptured,  and  the  Confederates  were 
in  wild  and  disorderly  retreat  np  the  valley. 

The  battle,  which  Early  had  hoped  would  destroy  the  Federal  army 
and  deliver  its  dreaded  commander  a  prisoner  into  his  hand.  The  losses  in 
cost  him  about  3,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  '"'"'''• 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Besides  this  be  lost  more  than  twenty 
"uns  and  a  number  of  caissons  and  ambulances.  The  Federal  loss  in 
all  was  5,665,  the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  Confederates.  As  an  army,  that  commanded  by 
Early  never  again  won  a  fight.  It  was  not  immediately  disbanded, 
but  was  kept  together  for  a  while  ;  but  ultimately  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  transferred  to  Lee's  army  on  the  lines  defensive  of  Richmond, 
where  the  decisive  battles  of  the  long  war  were  to  be  fought. 

The  victory  of  Cedar  Creek,  the  ride  from  Winchester,  and  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  day  were  all  so  full  of  romance  and  bril- 
liance that  they  together  formed  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
memorable  episodes  of  the  civil  war.  They  were  celebrated  in  song, 
pictorial  art,  atul  story  ;  and  they  gave  the  final  touch  to  the  immense 
popularity  which  was  ever  after  Sheridan's.  In  the  confidence  of  his 
men  Sheridan  had  always  stood  high  ;  these  incidents  were  to  them 
full  of  wonderful  memories;  and  with  them  Sheridan's  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with.  The  Government  never  slackened  in  its  perfect 
trust  in  the  brave  young  general ;  and  Congress  and  President  gave 
him  the  fullest  meed  of  thanks.  By  the  resignation  of  General 
INIcClellan,  about  that  time,  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  list  of 
major-generals  of  the  regular  army.  To  fill  this  vacancy  Sheridan  was 
appointed,  November  8th  ;  and  when  the  commission  was  issued,  the 
President  accompanied  it  by  a  message  expressing  his  warmest  appre- 
ciation of  "the  personal  gallantry,  military  skill,  and  just  confidence 
in  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  your  troops,  displayed  by  you  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  at  Cedar  Run,  whereby,  under  the  blessing  of 
providence,  your  routed  army  was  reorganized,  a  great  National  disaster 
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averted,  and  a  brilliant  victory  achieved  over  the  rebels  for  the  third 
time,  in  pitched  battle,  within  thirty  days." 

The  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  now  virtually  ended. 
It  had  resultetl  in  the  entire  destruction  of  all  ways  and  means  for 
the  further  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and  terrorizing 
the  National  capital.  No  longer  could  diversions  from  Lee's  armies 
draw  a  Federal  force  from  Grant's  tightening  hold  on  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  But  all  this  had  been  accomplished  at  great  cost.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  the  Federal  losses  aggregated  1,938  killed,  11,893 
wounded,  and  3,121  captured  or  missing  ;  a  total  of  16,952.  The 
amount  of  the  Confederate  losses  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  The 
customary  looseness  of  the  Confederate  reports  and  accounts  pre- 
cludes all  possibility  of  verifying  their  varying  figures. 
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The  Confederate  Ram  Tennessee,  captured  at  Mobile,  August  5,  1864. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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FAERAGUT   IN    MOBILE    BAY. 

The  AssEMnuNG  of  a  Formidable  Federai,  Fleet.  —  Dread  of  the  Cokfeder- 
ATE  Kam  "Tennessee."  —  Fortifications  ok  the  Bay.  —  The  Terrible  Fight. 

—  Sinking  of  the  Monitor  "  Tecumseii."  —  Farragit  lashed  in  the  Rigging. 

—  Cai'tcre    of    the   Confederate  Ka.m.  —  Final    Operations   and  Surrender 
OF  Mobile. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  Admiral  Farragut,  commanding  the 
naval  force  on  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  extremely  anxious 
that  an  attack  of  his  fleet,  supported  by  a  land  force,  should  be  made 
upon  the  defences  of  Mobile ;  and  he  was  especially  urgent  that  his 
wooden  vessels  should  be  reenforced  by  some  of  tlie  monitors  em- 
ployed off  Cliarieston  or  in  the  Mississippi  River.  An  attack  of 
this  sort  was  included  in  the  general  plan  for  1864,  formulated  soon 
after  Grant  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The 
military  detachment  for  coiiperation  witii  the  navy  was  to  have  been 
drawn  from  Banks's  command  in  Louisiana ;  but  the  prosecution  of 
the  Red  River  expedition  detained  that  expected  aid,  and,  with  a 
small  force  furnished  by  (Jeneral  Canby,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Banks  in  command  in  Louisiana,  it  was  resolved  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  late  in  July  to  capture  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
Mfibiic  Bay.  Four  monitors  were  given  to  Farragut ;  these  were  the 
Winnebago,  Chickasaw,  Manhattan,  and  Tecumseh  ;  it  was  the  delay 
of  the  last-named  monitor  to  arrive  from   Pensacola  that  detained  the 
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movements   of  the   attacking  fleet   so   that  the  actual  fight  did  not 
begin  until  August  5th. 

Realizing,  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  that  Mobile  would  be  the 
next  point  to  be  attacked,  the  Confederate  authorities  had  made  for- 
midable and  hurried  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Farra- 
gut's  anxiety  was  deepened  by  knowledge  of  the  f;ict  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  making  ready  a  number  of  iron-clads  intended  to  protect 
the  bay  against  any  possible  invasion,  and,  if  circumstances  favored, 
to  take  tlie  offensive  and  destroy  the  Federal  fleet  of  wooden  ships 
lying  outside  the  bar  and  raise  tlie  blockade.  Great  expectations 
were  entertained   of  the   Confederate  ram    Ten7iessee,  the  most  pow- 


Lafayette  and  Corinth.  Miss.,  Guards  drilling  at  Mobile. 
Drawn  by  Victor  S.  Vfrard  from  a  fhoto^aph. 


erful  of  the  new  Confederate  iron-elads,  a  vessel  constructed  on  the 
general  plan  which  luid  been  adopted  in  tlie  reconstruction  of  the 
Merrimac.  This  craft  was  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  long  over  all, 
had  fortj^-eight  feet  beam,  and  drew  over  thirteen  feet  of  water. 
Her  main  deck  was  nearly  flush  with  the  level  of  tlie  watei',  and  on 
this  was  built  a  casemate,  eight  feet  high  and  seventy-eight  feet  long, 
and  twenty-nine  feet  wide.  This  casemate  was  of  solid  timbers  in  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  layers,  over  which  was  laid  an  oak  sheathing  and 
an  iron  plating  of  five-inch  metal.  The  ram  had  an  armament  of 
six  rifled  guns  of  large  calibre,  and  was  considered  to  be  impregnable. 
She  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan  during  the 
fight,  her  chief  officer  being  J.  D.  Johnston,  who  fought  the  ship 
when   Buchanan   was  subsequently    disabled.      Buchanan   had   com- 
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muiuled  tlie  Merrliiiac  in  her  iiist  figlit  with  liie  oi-igiiial  3Ionitor  in 
Hampton  Koads. 

The  Confederate  raiu  liad  been  hrought  down  from  Mobile,  ami, 
attended  by  three  gunboats,  the  fSdma,  3Ior(jan,  and  Gaines,  was 
auchored  inside  the  defences.  On  the  west  side  of  Mobile  Bay 
is  Dauphin  Island,  on  which  was  constructed  Fort  Gaines,  a  brick 
work,  manned  by  804  soldiers,  and  now  invested  by  General  Gordon 
Granger,  who  had  landed  on  the  island,  but  whose  position  did  not 
permit  active  ])articii)ation  in  the  Bay  Fight.  The  main  ship  channel 
was  commanded  by  Fort  jMorgan,  a  formidable  work  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  manned  by  a  force  of  040  artillerymen,  commanded  by 
General  Richard  L.  Page.  The  fort  had  an  armament  of  forty  guns, 
some  of  them  of  large  calibre  ;  and  in  the  water  batteries  were  colum- 
biads,  rifled  guns,  and  other  powerful  pieces.  The  entrance  to  the 
bay  is  narrow%  and  a  double  line  of  torpedoes  extended  across  the 
ship  channel  fi'oni  the  westward  side  of  the  bay  to  a  point  within 
three  hundred  feet  of  the  water  batteries  of  Fort  Morgan,  their  east- 
ern end  being  marked  by  a  red  buoy.  Between  this  buoy  and  the 
frowning  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  only  three  hundred  feet  distant,  was 
a  narrow  passage  left  for  the  use  of  blockade  runners.  A  double  line 
of  piles,  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  bay,  extended  from  the  western 
end  of  the  torpedo  lines  to  Fort  Gaines,  effectually  preventing  the 
entrance  of  light-draught  vessels  in  that  direction. 

Farragut's  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-one  wooden  vessels  and  the  four 
monitors  before  mentioned;  of  the  wooden  shijas,  the  sloop- 
of-war  Hartford  (flagship,  commanded  by  Captain  Percival  the  nay 
Drayton),  the  sloops-of-war  Richmond  and  Brookhjn,  were 
the  largest.  The  attacking  column  was  formed  by  lashing  the  ships 
two  and  two,  side  by  side,  a  smaller  ship  being  lashed  to  the  side 
of  her  consort  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  fort.  The  four  mon- 
itors had  the  right  of  the  line,  the  Tecurnseh  in  the  lead.  The  Brook- 
lyn headed  the  column  of  wooden  ships.  Farragut  was  in  the  main 
rigging  of  the  Hartford,  second  in  the  line.  The  column  advanced 
steadily  up  the  bay,  passing  directly  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Moi-gan, 
and  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  Tecurnseh  at  6.47  in  the  morning. 
Fort  Morgan  responded  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  entire  ileet, 
passing  up  the  bay,  was  soon  engaged,  the  Confederate  ram  and  gun- 
boats immediately  going  into  the  fight  with  much  spirit.  The  ram 
was  handled  with  diflicidty,  however,  as  her  rate  of  speed  was  low; 
but  the  gunboats  did  good  execution. 

The  smoke  from  the  tremendous  firing  soon  covered  the  surface  of 
the  tranquil  bay  with  a  dense  pall  which  prevented  close  observations 
being  made,  and  Admiral  Farragut  almost  unconsciously  climbed  the 
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Fort  Pickens  from  the  Top  of  the  Light-house,  showing  the  Federal 
Squadron  at  Anchor. 

Drawn  }jij  Victor  S.  Ptrartffrom  a  iilwtograpk. 


rigging  bigbei- 
and  higher;  and 
Captain  Drayton, 
observing  bis  dan- 
gerous position, 
sent  a  quarter- 
master with  or- 
ders to  lash  tbe 
admiral  to  the 
rigging  in  spite 
of  liis  protests 
that  lie  was  "  all 
right.'"  When  he 
slowly  climbed 
still  higher,  until 
he  was  close  un- 
der the  main-top, 
be  lashed  himself 

to  the  rigging  and  calmly  regarded  the  fight  from  above  the  war- 
clouds  that  rolled  beneath.  The  vessels  moved  in  close  order;  and 
shot  from  tbe  fort  and  the  Confederate  squadron  that  missed  one 
might  strike  another  as  they  came  up,  head  on.  The  Tecumseh  made 
for  tbe  Confederate  ram;  and  her  commander,  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  as  if 
despising  tbe  much-dreaded  torpedoes,  calmly  plunged  through  the 
Loss  of  the  lines  of  those  machines.  There  was  a  muffled  explosion  ;  and 
luumseh.  |.]jg  iron-clad  monitor,  with  her  colors  flying,  plunged  bow- 
foremost  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  bay,  carrying  with  her  ninety-three  of 
her  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  Tbe  terrible  shock  knelled  to 
Craven  and  the  pilot  the  fate  of  tbe  ship  as  they  stood  in  the  pilot- 
bouse  ;  both  rushed  to  the  ladder  by  which  only  could  they  escape. 
Craven  arriving  an  instant  before  tbe  other.  With  the  instinct  of  a 
chivalrous  gentleman.  Craven  said,  "  After  you,  pilot."  There  was 
nothing  after  him  ;  for  as  be  went  through  tbe  narrow  opening,  the 
ship  went  down,  carrying  with  her  her  great-souled  commander.  In 
the  fight  that  da}'  were  many  stirring  incidents  to  inspire  poets, 
painters,  and  orators;  none  was  more  dramatic  or  more  noble  than 
Craven's  manly  yielding  to  another  tbe  right  of  way  to  life. 

The  Brooklyn.,  leading  the  line  of  wooden  ships,  was  now  embar- 
rassed by  the  torpedoes  that  barred  the  way ;  and  fearing  the  disaster 
that  had  sent  tbe  Tecumseh  to  tbe  bottom,  her  people  backed  tbe 
ship.  This  movement  deranged  the  order  of  battle,  and  the  entire 
line  of  ships  was  soon  thrown  into  confusion,  each  vessel  being  in 
danger  of  running  into  her  comrade  in  front  or  of  being  rammed  by 
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that  beliind.  It  was  during  this  crisis,  while  tiie  wooden  ships  were 
entangled,  that  they  suffered  the  most  galling  lire  from  the  fort  and 
the  enemy's  squadron;  and  during  this  time  the  monitors  did  some 
very  effectual  firing.  From  the  tops  of  the  Federal  vessels  a  picture 
of  terrible  and  appalling  grandeur  was  spread  out  below,  the  decks  of 
the  fighting  ships,  with  their  crews  at  the  guns,  and  the  belching 
mouths  of  the  hostile  cannon  being  distinctly  seen.  The  carnage  was 
fearful,  and  the  decks  of  the  vessels  were  slippery  with  blood ;  the 
men  fired  their  great  guns  with  muttered  imprecations  on  the  enemy; 
they  were  grimed  with  powder  and  smoke,  ensanguined  with  the  gore 
of  their  slain  comrades,  and  were  fighting  like  demons. 

In  the  frightful  coufusion  and  suspense  that  followed  the  backing 
of  the  Brooklun,  Farragut  asked  what  was  the  matter.     "Tor- 

,  ^  ,  .  ...         How  the 

pedoes,'  was  the  reply.  It  was  the  turning-point  m  the  flRiitwas 
fight.  Dismissing  from  his  mind  with  contempt  all  idea 
of  the  torpedoes,  Farragut  ordered  his  own  ship  to  take  the  lead  ; 
and  while  the  Confederates  were  cheering  over  the  victory  which 
they  supposed  was  in  their  grasp,  the  gallant  Hartford  ploughed  over 
the  dreaded  "  torpedo  ground  ; "  the  order  of  battle  was  restored,  the 
line  straightened  out,  and  the  fleet  gallantly  took  its  way  up  the  bay. 
Already  the  fight  was  won. 

The  terrible  ram,  the  Tennessee,  was  now  to  be  met  and  vancpiished. 
All  the  Federal  fleet  had  passed  the  fort  and  were  safely  inside  of  the 
long-dreaded  line  of  defences.  The  ram  ran  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Morgan  and  the  Federal  vessels  were  anchored  above.  Suddenly  the 
ram  was  observed  to  leave  her  place  of  security  and  make  for  the 
Federal  fleet,  gallantly  taking  up  the  fight  single-handed.  It  appeared 
to  be  easy  for  her  to  assault  and  sink  in  detail  the  wooden  vessels  of 
the    fleet,   the    monitors    being    difficult    to    handle   in    the    defence. 


Central  Avenue  of  the  Migsissippi  Encanripment  at  Mobile. 
Drawn  by  Victor  S.  Ptraril  from  a  p/tolograpft. 
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While  it  was  doubtful  which  of  the  many  defenceless  craft  the  Ten- 
nessee would  select  for  her  first  quarry,  Farragut  gave  the  order 
"  Run  down  the  rain."  This  gave  the  Tennessee  to  be  the  target  for 
the  entire  fleet ;  and  she  was  rammed  by  wooden  and  iron  vessels  so 
eagerly  that  some  of  the  assailants  were  more  damaged  by  their  con- 
fused attacks  on  each  other  than  they  were  by  their  huge  foe.  A 
fatal  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  ram  was  the  exposure  of  her 
steering  gear  to  fire  :  repeatedly  this  was  damaged,  and  the  vessel 
was  finally  so  disabled  by  her  foes  that  she  would  no  longer  mind  her 
helm.  Admiral  Buchanan  was  wounded;  and  Johnston,  succeeding  to 
the  responsibility,  fought  on  bravely  and  with  as  much  hopefulness  as 
ever;  but  in  vain.  Disabled  and  inert,  the  great  ram,  from  which  so 
much  had  been  expected,  lay  helpless  upon  the  water,  and  a  white 
flag  fluttering  from  her  upper  works  proclaimed  that  the  day  was  won 
and  the  Bay  Fight  was  over. 

The  land  operations  of  the  Federal  forces  were  necessarily  of  small 
Operations  accouut  thus  far  in  the  battle  of  the  bay.  But  Farragut 
on  the  laud.  ^^^  ,^Q^y  J,,  f^jj[  possession  of  the  water  approaches  to  Mobile. 
Fort  Morgan  was  no  longer  any  protection  to  the  city,  and  its  surren- 
der was  merely  a  question  of  time.  Anderson,  commanding  Fort 
Gaines,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  surrendered  to  General  Granger 
on  the  7th,  after  a  heavy  bombardment  from  the  monitor  Chicka- 
saw, notwithstanding  the  energetic  instructions  to  hold  the  fort  which 
were  signalled  by  Page,  comniiinding  at  Fort  Morgan.  Granger 
crossed  the  bay  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Morgan 
and  prepai-ed  to  lay  siege  to  that  work.  Page  refusing  to  surrender. 
The  Confederate  commander  held  out  with  useless  pertinacity  until 
the  23d  of  August,  when,  after  one  day's  bombardment  from  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  he  hauled  down  his  flag.  Even  then  he  spiked  his 
guns,  and  he  and  his  subordinate  officers  broke  or  threw  away  their 
swords  rather  than  conform  to  the  usages  of  war  by  surrendering 
them.  Farragut,  who  was  never  harsh  in  his  judgments  of  men, 
characterized  this  as  "childish  spitefulness."  Although  the  stores 
and  supplies  of  the  fort  had  been  destroyed  when  surrender  had  been 
found  inevitable,  the  captors  took  600  prisoners  and  about  50  guns 
iiere.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  tlie  army  and  fleet 
was  about  1,500  ;  104  guns  were  among  the  tropliies  of  the  victory. 

Mobile  lies  at  the  head  of  tlie  bay,  some  thirty  miles  from  its 
entrance.  At  that  time  the  immediate  approach  to  the  city  was 
defended  by  rows  of  piles  and  other  obstructions ;  but  Mobile  was 
now  no  longer  a  seaport ;  the  Federal  forces  occupied  the  bay  and  the 
forts,  and  blockade  running  ceased  forever  from  that  day.  The  city 
was  no  longer  of  any  consequence  as  a  port  of  entry.     It  was  thought 
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Farrigut  and  Drayton  on  board  the  Hartford  at  Mobile  Bay. 
Drawn  hy   Victor  A".  Perard  from  a  photo^ajih. 

inexpedient  to  divert  to  its  capture  troops'  that  could  be  employed  to 
better  advantage  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  serious  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  place.  In 
March.  IsG."),  while  the  Confederacy  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  a  for- 
midable land  force  was  assembled  around  the  doomed  city.  A  fleet 
commanded  by  Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcher  cooperated  with  the  army. 
Canby's  total  force  comprl.sed  about  45,000  men,  and  included  the 
reorganized  Thirteenth  Corps  under  General  (ionlon  Granger,  the 
reorganized  Sixteentii  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  and  13,000  men 
under  the  command  of  General  F.  A.  Steele,  who  marched  from  Pen- 
sacola.  The  formidable  works  around  Mobile  and  the  city  itself  were 
in  command  of  General  D.  H.  Maury,  who  had  about  15,000  men 
under  him. 

After  a  series  of  engagements  and  skirmishes,  the  works  were 
taken  one  by  one,  the  navy  cooperating,  and  on  the  12th  of  bosses  of 
April  Maury  marched  out  of  the  city,  leaving  it  to  its  fate,  '"'"'*"'«»■ 
while  he  took  a  stand  at  Meridian,  Mississippi.  In  the  following 
month  all  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  that  region  were  surrendered 
to  Canby.  The  total  Federal  loss  during  the  land  operations  result- 
ing in  the  surrender  of  Mobile  was  1,417  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  About  5,000  prisoners  and  90  guns  were  captured  by  the 
Federal    troops    in    the  works  around  the  city.     Admiral   Farragut 
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reported  the  total  casualties  of  his  fleet  at  145  killed,  170  wounded, 
and  4  captured  ;  of  this  number  93  were  drowned  with  the  Tecumseh 
and  4  of  them  were  captured.  The  Confederates  lost  32  killed  and 
wounded  and  280  taken  prisoners  from  the  ram  and  the  gunboat 
accompanying  her.  The  torpedo  service  of  the  Confederates  at  this 
place  was  very  efficient ;  and  unstinted  praise  was  awarded  by  Fed- 
eral officers  to  the  constructors  of  the  ram  Tennessee.  The  craft  was 
a  marvel  of  strength  and  ingenuity ;  notwithstanding  her  defects,  she 
was  a  more  powerful  fighting  machine  than  any  at  that  time  owned 
by  any  European  nation.  She  was  another  of  the  wonders  of  Ameri- 
can adaptability  to  pressing  exigencies  and  slender  resources. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

THE   NATIONAL    POLITICAL   CANVASS   OF    1864. 

A  People  gkeati.y  tried  by  Wau.  —  Secretary  Chase  developed  as  a  Presiden- 
tial Cakdihate.  —  The  Cleveland  Convention  nominates  General  Fremont. 
—  Looking  to  Grant  as  a  Candidate.  — The  Argdelles  Incident.  — Lincoln 
renominated  at  Baltimore.  —  Resignation  of  Secretary  Chase.  —  Death  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney— Keconstriction  Measures  in  Congress. —The  Wade- 
Davis  Manifesto.  —  Proclamation  by  the  President.  —  Peace  Propositions  in 
THE  SoiTH.  — The  Niagara  Falls  Conference.— General  McClellan  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago.  —  The  St.  Albans  Raid. — 
ELECTif)S  OK  Lincoln. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and  sorrows  of  civil  war,  the  ofKcial 
term  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  begin  a  political  campaign,  canvassing  the  country 
for  an  election  to  the  highest  office  in  the  National  Government. 
Even  the  most  devoted  friends  of  popular  institutions  might  well  be 
dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  a  test  so  severe  as  this  of  the  capacity 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  self-government.  Even  in 
peaceful  times  a  presidential  election  is  fruitful  of  excitements,  ani- 
mosities, and  bitterness  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  in  the  fierce  heat  of  a 
bloody,  costly,  and  distressful  war,  such  a  canvass  was  fraught  with 
many  dangers  to  the  Republic.  Foreign  critics,  unfriendly  to  Ameri- 
can political  institutions,  did  not  conceal  the  hopefulness  with  which 
they  regarded  this  newest  and  hardest  trial  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  American  people  had  lived  and  thrived  so 
wonderfully  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  It  was  inevitable,  they 
thought,  that  the  fierce  rancor  of  party  politics  should  embarrass  the 
Government,  paralyze  the  military  arm,  corrupt  civil  administration, 
and  throw  into  confusion  and  wreck  the  councils  of  those  who  guided 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  At  home,  while  all  patriotic  men  deplored 
the  necessity  of  diverting  for  a  time  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
the  one  supreme  duty  of  the  hour,  the  salvation  of  the  Federal 
Union,  there  was  no  serious  trepidation  as  to  the  result  of  this  politi- 
cal struggle  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  civil  war.  Generally  the 
American  citizen  holds  serene  and  unhesitating  confidence  in  the  per- 
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petuity  of  the  institutions  of  bis  country.  Then  he  was  confident 
that  out  of  all  these  trials,  sorrows,  and  alarms  the  Republic  would 
finally  emerge  in  safety  and  in  triumph.  In  the  end  this  unshakable 
faith  was  justified. 

But  to  those  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Union  who  placed  their 
The  dark  l^opes  on  the  success  of  the  party  which  had  chosen  Lincoln 
TOr'"'"'*  *°  ^^^^  presidency  in  1860,  and  on  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
election in  1864,  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  full  of  dark- 
ness and  trial.  To  them  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  hostile  agencies  of 
men  and  circumstances  were  in  league  to  defeat  their  patriotic  pur- 
poses. The  debt  of  the  Nation  was  steadily  increasing ;  in  spite  of 
occasional  successes,  the  National  army  was  still  unable  to  capture 
the  insurgent  stronghold  or  break  the  power  of  the  two  great  armies 
of  the  Confederacy  ;  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  roused  the  bitterest 
passions  of  men  ;  conspiracies  of  unknown  and  unfathomable  extent 
and  j)urpose  were  believed  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  loyal  communities; 
repeated  military  defeats  had  dismayed  the  people  from  whose  ranks 
recruits  must  come  for  the  reenforcement  of  the  armies  of  the  Union ; 
taxes  were  growing  heavier  every  month  ;  the  terrors  of  a  conscrip- 
tion lowered  in  the  sky  ;  the  desolations  of  war  were  lamented  in 
every  household  in  the  land  ;  the  arbitrary  arrests  which  were  justi- 
fied only  on  the  ground  of  militai-y  necessity  greatly  troubled  the 
people,  unused  to  any  but  the  largest  freedom  of  speech  and  action  ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  party  that  had  elected  Lincoln  in  1861  was 
disturbed  by  internal  dissensions,  and  its  political  adversary  was  con- 
fident, mischievously  alert,  and  swift  to  seize  upon  each  National 
disaster  and  wrest  it  to  an  unpatriotic  advantage.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  summer  of  1864  was  the  darkest  time  through  which  the 
Republic  passed  at  any  period  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

The  war,  the  draft,  and  the  taxes  had  sown  the  seeds  of  popular 
discontent  far  and  wide.  Inside  of  the  Republican  Union  party  there 
was  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the  Lincoln  Administration,  and 
the  nominal  friends  of  that  Administration  were  not  agreed  amoncr 
themselves  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union.  As  from  the  first.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  sharply  criticised  by  some  of  his  party  friends  for 
his  alleged  slowness  in  pi-osecuting  the  war,  his  conservative  policy 
in  regard  to  slavery,  and  his  indifference  to  the  claims  of  other  radical 
politicians  who,  it  was  insisted,  had  done  more  up  to  that  time  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  the  Union  than  he  had.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  others  who  supported  the  Administration  with  many  protests 
against  its  so-called  radical  policy  ;  they  regarded  with  avei'sion  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  they  shook  their  heads  ominously  over 
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the  ariiiing  of  tlie  blacks,  and 
they  deprecated  with  sorrowful 
hearts  the  suspension  of  the 
privileges  of  the  writ  of  habean 
corpus  and  the  exercise  of  simi- 
lar unusual  and  arbitrary  pow- 
ers. These  timid  souls  lionestly 
desired  and  prayed  for  the  suc- 
cessful pi'osecution  of  the  war 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Federal  Union  ;  tliey  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  the  use  of  the 
means  chosen  to  accomplish 
that  end. 

The  opposition  inside  of  the 
I'nion  Republican  party  to  the 
reelection  of  Lincoln  took  shape 
early  in  1864  in  a  concentra- 
tion upcm  Salmon  1*.  Chase,  whose  distinguished  and  invaluable  ser- 
vices as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  greatly  endeared  him  to  the 
American  ]3eople,  and  whose  apt  use  of  the  vast  patronage  of  his 
department  of  the  government  liad  given  him  considerable  political 
strength  throughout  the  country.  The  administration  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  the  most  pervasive  and  far-reaching  of  any  branch  of 
the  civil  government.     It  promoted  tlie  ambitions  of  the  Secretary. 

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Chase  was  warndy  supported  by  some  of  the 
ofhce-liolders  in  Washington,  although  it  was  thought  need-  opimsition 
ful,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  to  keep  secret  the  details  r^i'I-"!: re°' 
of  their  plans  for  the  |)resentation  of  U\:  Chase's  name  """""'"o"- 
before  the  people.  Finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1864, 
publication  was  made  of  a  circular  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  his  name  prominently  before  the  voters  of  the 
country  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  The  circular 
was  signed  by  a  senator  from  Kansas.^  and  it  urged  that  the  renonii- 
nation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  impossible  and  undesirable,  and  that  Mr. 
Chase  had  more  of  the  qualities  needed  in  the  administrative  head  of 
the  Government  than  any  other  man.  During  the  ensuing  month, 
however,  the  Unionists  of  Mr.  Chase's  own  State,  Ohio,  made  a 
declaration  of  their  choice  of  Lincoln  as  presidential  candidate,  and 
Mv.  Chase  formally  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Republican  Union  party  liad  called 
for  a  convention  to  meet  in  Baltimore  June  8th,  to  nominate  candi- 

'  Mr.  S.  C.  Pomeroy. 
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dates  for  President  and  Vice-president.  This  action  was  strenuously 
objected  to  by  the  so-called  radical  element  of  the  party  ;  it  was 
argued  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  name  candidates  at  so 
early  a  day,  and  that  the  selection  of  Baltimore  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  designed  to  put  the  convention  more  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  President  Lincoln,  who  was  alleged  to  be  scheming  to  force 
his  renomination.  Some  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  Lincoln's  re- 
nomination  and  who  had  endeavored  to  infuse  the  public  mind  with 
that  opposition,  seized  upon  these  propositions  as  a  pretext  for  a  great 
public  demonstration  against  him  ;  and  a  convention  of  malcontents 
was  called  to  meet  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  May,  for  con- 
sultation, in  view  of  sundry  specified  circumstances,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  signers  of  the  call,  "constituted  a  danger  seriouslj^ 
threatening  the  stability  of  republican  institutions."  The  conven- 
tion, when  it  assembled,  did  not  venture  to  disclose  its  weakness  and 
its  non-representative  character  by  making  a  roll  of  membership  and 
instituting  a  strict  inquiry  for  credentials.  The  platform  resolutions 
of  the  convention  indorsed  with  great  heartiness  a  variety  of  uncon- 
trovertible and  uncontroverted  propositions,  and  gave  expression  to 
Fremont's  it^^  hostility  to  Liucolu's  reelection  by  a  declaration  against 
nomiiLition.  ^[^g  election  of  any  man  to  a  second  term  of  the  presidential 
office.  General  Fremont,  whose  unfortunate  career  in  military  com- 
mand had  given  him  prestige  with  these  politicians,  was  nominated 
for  President ;  General  John  Cochrane,  whose  action  in  making  pro- 
test against  Burnside's  plans,  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  had 
brought  him  into  some  prominence,  was  nominated  for  Vice-presi- 
dent. Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  residents  of  New  York  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  tlie  constitutional  provision  which  forbids  electors 
voting  for  two  candidates  on  the  National  ticket  from  their  own  State 
was  not  considered  seriously  in  a  convention  designed  merely  to  give 
expression  to  the  discontent  of  its  members. 

The  nominations  fell  dead  with  the  jieople.  But  later  in  the  sum- 
mer tiiey  were  used  as  a  leverage  to  induce  the  withdrawal  of  Lincoln 
from  the  presidential  canvass  after  he  had  been  placed  in  the  field  by 
the  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican  Unionists.  It  was 
magnanimously  proposed  by  Fremont's  slender  band  of  supporters 
that  he  would  withdraw  if  Lincoln  would.  This  offer  was  not  con- 
sidered with  the  solemnity  which  was  expected  by  those  who  made  it ; 
and  still  later  in  the  canvass,  General  Fremont  withdrew  his  name  in 
a  letter  designed  as  a  Parthian  arrow,  denouncing  the  Lincoln  Admin- 
istration as  "politically,  militarily,  and  financially  a  failure."  When 
the  Peace  Democrats  had  nominated  their  candidates  on  a  most 
unpatriotic  and  offensive  platform  of  resolutions,  later  in   the  year, 
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Guiieial  Cocliniiie  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass  in  a  manly 
and  spirited  letter.  But  by  that  time,  in  the  swift  onrush  of  events, 
most  people  had  forgotten  that  there  had  been  a  convention  of  dis- 
tressed and  discontented  politicians  in  Cleveland. 

A  considerable  element  in   the  Cleveland  convention  had  favored 
the  nomination  of  General  (irant  for  the  presidency.    It  was 

.  ,.    .  ,     Grant's 

nr<'ed  that  he  was,  or  had  been,  a  Democrat  m  ])ohtics,  and   uame  i» 

^  .  -.    propo.-ud. 

that  he  would  divert  to  his  support  an  enormous  portion  ot 
the  Democratic  vote,  if  he  were  put  in  nomination.  Accordingly, 
when  the  variei^ated  political  assemblage  in  Cleveland  had  committed 
itself  to  the  fortunes  of  an  unsuccessful  sohlier,  an  etfort  was  made  to 
defeat  Mr.  Lincoln's  renomination  and  election  by  bringing  forward 
the  magic  name  of  Grant.  A  meeting  was  called  in  New  York  for 
the  nominal  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  to  him  and  his  soldiers  for  their  labors  and  their  triumphs.  This 
process  in  politics  is  a  familiar  one.  It  is  known  as  "developing  a 
candidate."  But  Grant  refused  to  be  developed.  In  a  private  letter 
to  a  friend  he  set  the  seal  of  his  decisive  and  final  refusal  upon  all 
such  proceedings  designed  to  give  him  political  prominence  ;  and  he 
accepted  and  made  his  own  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  the  President 
for  support  and  aid  to  the  army.  President  Lincoln,  cynically  invited 
to  attend  the  convention  intended  to  "  develop  "  a  possible  political 
rival,  replied  in  a  wise  and  patriotic  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his 
warm  approval  of  whatever  might  strengthen  and  sustain  General 
Grant  and  the  noble  armies  under  his  command  ;  and  he  added,  "He 
and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  great  trial,  and  I 
trust  that  at  your  meeting  you  will  so  shape  your  good  words  that 
they  may  turn  to  men  and  guns  moving  to  his  and  their  support." 
This  episode  greatly  stimulated  the  patriotism  of  the  whole  country; 
it  also  weakened  the  dwindling  and  factious  opposition  to  Lincoln. 

About   this   time   the   mind   of  the   people   was   disturbed  by  the 
arrest  in  the  United  States  and  the  delivery  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  one  Arguelles,  a  Cuban,  accused  of  dealing  in  slaves.     There 
was  no  question  of  the  guilt  of  Arguelles.     He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army  and  the  lieutenant-governor   of  one   of  the   provincial 
districts  of  Cuba.     Acting   in  the   latter  capacity,  he  had  seized   a 
cargo  of   imported   African  slaves  ;    but    instead  of   setting  them  at 
liberty,  he   sold   one    hundred  and    forty-one   of  them,  and, 
putting  the  monej'  into  his  own   pocket,  he  reported  that  tiiesiave. 
they  had  died  of  smallpox.     Discreetly  evading  the  tempest 
which  discovery   of  his  iniquity   would   be  sure  to  raise,    Arguelles 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  wealthy  newspaper  proprietor.     The  liberation  of 
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the  hapless  victims  of  this  creatures 
rapacity  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out his  return  to  Cuba,  and  this  was 
solicited  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
Upon  being  satisfied  of  all  the  facts 
alleged,  the  State  Department  or- 
dered the  extradition  of  Arguelles, 
although  there  were  no  explicit 
treaty  stipulations  under  which  this 
could  be  asked.  It  was  held  tliat 
the  laws  of  civilized  nations  and  the 
treaties  by  ■which  the  United  States 
Government  was  bound  to  assist  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
were  sufficient  justification  of  the 
rendition  of  Arguelles  to  the  government  that  claimed  him.  But  the 
incident  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  iournals  which  sympathized 
with  the  slaveholding  insurgents  in  arms  to  indict  the  Administration 
for  tyrannical  misuse  of  power  and  violation  of  the  right  of  asylum. 
Although  the  crime  of  this  miscreant,  abhorrent  as  it  was,  admitted 
of  no  defence  and  no  denial,  the  opposition  to  the  return  of  Arguelles 
was  very  great  among  the  enemies  of  the  Administration.  A  Demo- 
cratic Senator  introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry  in  the  United  States 
Senate  concerning  this  celebrated  case,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
punish  the  subordinate  official  who  executed  the  orders  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Arguelles  incident  wore  a  sinister  aspect  to  the  men  who  trem- 
bled for  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions,  because 

other  arbi-  ..  *ii-i  ,  iiii* 

trarypro-  ot  its  evident  HKeness  to  other  so-called  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government.  Another  example  of  this 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  man  was  found  in  the  suspension  of  two 
New  York  newspapers,  in  May,  1864,  for  the  publication  of  a  forged 
proclamation  bearing  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  calling  for  a  day  of  National  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  in 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country ;  ordering  a  new  levy  of 
400,000  men,  all  of  which  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  deepest  depres- 
sion and  sadness.  Coming  as  it  did  when  the  public  were  sensitive 
and  expectant  of  disaster,  during  Grant's  bloody  struggle  in  Virginia, 
the  fraudulent  proclamation  greatly  excited  the  people.  For  a  time 
it  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared  —  the  artificial 
stimulation  of  the  price  of  gold.  But  immediate  and  official  expo- 
sure of  the  fraud  destroyed  its  life,  and  the  popular  fever  abated. 
But  a  new  sensation  of  smart  was  caused  when  two  newspapers  of 
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Governor  John  A.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts. 


Governor  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana. 


the  many  to  whicli  the  forgery  had  been  unsuccessfully  offered  were 
punished  for  having  accepted  and  printed  it.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  these  newspapers  had  been  perfervid  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  war  policy  of  the  Government.  Their  protestations  of  deceived 
innocence  in  the  ti-ansactions  did  not  avail.  Tlie  editoi-s  of  the  two 
newspapers  were  oidered  into  arrest  and  the  publication  of  those  jour- 
nals was  prohibited  for  two  days,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a 
fiery  and  impulsive  gentleman.  This  affair  further  inflamed  the  Peace 
Democrats,  and  Governor  Seymour  and  other  Democratic  officials  of 
New  York  took  steps  to  punish  the  military  officials  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  arrests.  Tiiese  officers  were  put  under  an  obligation  to 
await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury;  but  further  proceedings  in  the 
case  appeared  only  in  the  speeches,  resolutions,  and  editorial  writings 
of  those  who  saw  here  another  opportunity  to  accumulate  political 
capital. 

As  the  year  wore  on  towards  its  summer,  it  became  evident  to  men 
who  were  shrewdly  observant  of  tlie  movements  of  the  popular  cur- 
rents of  feeling  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  considered  no  name 
but  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  canvass  for  the  presidency.  Irregular  but 
significant  nominations  of  Lincoln  were  made  by  legislatures,  local 
conventions,  and  mass  meetings  all  over  the  country,  beginning  with 
a  State  convention  held  in  New  Hampshire  in  January.  The  President 
took  no  steps  whatever  to  assure  his  nomination  ;  none  of  hia  vast 
powers  was  put  forth  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  of  his  zealous 
friends  who  thought  it  needful  for  them  to  work  incessantly  and  vigi- 
lantly to  secure  to  the  nominating  convention  delegates  pledged  to 
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the  support  of  tlie  man  whom  they  loved  so  well.  When  military 
officers  expressed  a  desire  to  go  among  the  people  to  incite  an  upris- 
ing in  his  favor  (as  if  such  missionary  work  were  necessary),  the 
President  admonished  them  that  their  post  of  duty  was  in  the  field. 
To  the  tremulous  assurances  of  those  of  his  personal  following  who 
were  alarmed  by  machinations  of  his  political  adversaries,  he  replied 
with  calm  dignity  that  none  of  these  things  moved  him.  To  a  dele- 
gation which  presented  a  record  of  the  action  of  two  important 
assemblies  that  had  named  him  as  his  own  successor,  he  ditl  venture 
to  speak  frankly  concerning  the  question  which  had  given  him  less 
uneasiness  than  anybody.  He  said  :  "  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  sup- 
pose that  either  the  convention  or  the  League  has  concluded  to  decide 
that  I  am  either  the  best  or  the  greatest  man  in  America;  but  rather, 
they  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing 
the  river."  Further  than  this,  the  resolute,  self-contained  Lincoln 
refused  to  speak  of  his  political  prospects  while  the  verdict  of  the 
people  was  yet  in  process  of  formulation. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  the  nominating  convention  that  met  in 
The  great  Baltimore,  June  7th,  1864,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  register 
?n"Baiti-'°"  t'l®  ^^11  of  tli6  people  already  expressed  in  the  variety  of 
"""■e-  ways  possible  under  a  government  like  ours.     A  majority  of 

the  delegates  were  expressly  and  willingly  bound  by  instructions 
from  a  free  people  to  nominate  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  strife  in  the  convention  was  that  which  was 
provoked  by  a  frantic  rivalry  among  the  delegates  to  snatch  the  honor 
of  placing  before  the  vast  and  cheering  assembly  the  name  of  the  man 
who  was  already  the  mai'ked  candidate  of  the  people.  When  this 
difficult  feat  had  been  accomplished  by  the  strategy  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  Simon  Cameron,  the  tremendous 
acclaim  of  the  convention  ratified  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  was  formally  finished.  There  were  many 
members  of  the  convention,  and  of  the  Republican  Union  party,  who 
desired  that  Hannibal  Hamlin  should  again  be  candidate  for  the 
vice-pi-esidency,  as  he  had  been  in  186L  If  Lincoln  had  signified 
his  choice  in  this  regard,  Hamlin  would  have  been  nominated ;  but 
with  his  punctilious  determination  to  withhold  his  hand  from  every 
appearance  of  interference  with  the  work  of  the  convention,  Lin- 
coln declined  to  give  sign  of  his  preference.  With  a  laudable  and 
natural  desire  to  conciliate  the  war-supporting  element  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  to  attach  the  wavering  approval  of  the  men  in  the 
Border  States,  the  choice  of  the  convention  was  concentrated,  after 
a  little  delay,  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-presi- 
dent.    Johnson,  as  military  governor  of  bis  State,  civil  governor,  and 
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United  States  Senator,  had  proved  the  fiery  intensity  of  his  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  the  Union.  His  fierce  democracy  was  admired  ; 
for  he  had  sprung  from  the  Inimble  people,  and,  bred  in  poverty,  a 
"  poor  wiiite"  in  a  shvve  State,  he  liad  grown  to  manhood  witli  a  pas- 
sionate liatred  in  his  heart  of  shivery  and  all  aristocratic  institutions. 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  title  of  the  convention  that  nominated 
Lincoln  this  year  was  officially  changed  from  that  which  had  been 
borne    by    that    which    nominated  him   in   18G0.     This    was    known 
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as  the  Union  Kepiiblican  Coiivenlioii.  Here  the  Republican  party 
stood  for  the  Union  ;  it  was  a  cliallenge  for  all  others  to  take  a 
stand  against  the  Union,  if  they  dared.  Another  notable  feature 
of  the  convention  was  the  appearance  of  the  problem  of  recon- 
struction in  the  lately  seceded  States,  then  beginning  to  claim 
attention.  Delegates  were  admitted  from  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee ;  and  delegates  from  Virginia  and  Florida  were  admit- 
ted to  the  floor  of  the  assend)ly,  but  without  the  privilege  of  voting; 
those  from  South  Carolina  were  altogether  excluded.  This  action 
of  the  convention  served  as  an  indication  of  the  status  of  polit- 
ical reconstruction  processes  in  the§t>  several  States.  As  for  the  plat- 
form resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  they  were  significant 
only  of  matters  then  regarded  as  highly  momentous,  but  not  of  his- 
toric importance.  That  the  convention  whicli  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  War  President,  as  his  own  successor,  should  vehemently 
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declare  for  a  bold  and  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  should  register 
a  solemn  promise  to  support  his  Ad- 
ministration in  its  wise  and  patriotic 
policy,  was  inevitable  and  logical.  But 
there  were  also  resolutions  favoring  a 
speedy  construction  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad,  pledging  the  party  to 
an  unflinching  support  of  the  financial 
ci-edit  of  the  Nation,  and  pungently 
declaring  against  the  interference  of 
monarchical  governments  in  the  affairs 
of  any  country  upon  the  American 
continent.  Mv.  Lincoln's  admirable 
responses  to  the  official  and  semi- 
official notifications  of  his  nomination 

were  addressed  "  to  the  Union  people."  In  replj'  to  a  congratulatory 
serenade  tendered  him  at  this  time,  he  said:  "  What  we  want  still 
more  than  Baltimore  conventions  or  presidential  elections  is  success 
under  General  Grant.  I  propose  that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  support  you  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field 
is  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  we  should  therefore  bend  all  our 
energies  to  that  point." 

One  of  the  political  complications  of  that  summer  was  the  resigna- 
Another  ^^^^^  °^  Secretary  Chase  under  circumstances  peculiarly  try- 
triaiofLia-    •       |.,j  |.]jg  Pi-esident  and  to  the  friends  of  both  of  these  illus- 

com  s  pii-  o 

tience.  trious  mcu.     Mr.  Chase,  in  his  administration  of  the  Treasury 

Department,  had  always  been  more  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of  his 
office  than  any  other  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.  He  had 
resisted  with  much  energy  all  attempts  to  invade  what  he  considered 
the  prerogatives  of  his  office ;  and  as  he  was  not  a  good  judge  of  men, 
it  often  happened  that  the  persons  whom  he  selected  were  unfit  or 
incompetent ;  and  immemorial  usage  had  conceded  to  the  Chief 
Executive  almost  exclusive  riglit  to  make  all  such  appointments.  It 
was  the  usual  custom  for  the  President  to  intimate  his  wishes  to  the 
heads  of  departments  and  to  take  counsel  with  tliem  unreservedly  in 
considering  the  filling  of  the  more  important  places,  leaving  them  to 
their  own  devices  in  all  matters  of  lesser  moment.  But  Mr.  Chase 
resented  any  interference  whatever  with  his  own  plans  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  tlie  places  in  the  Treasury  service.  It  is  painful  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  estrangement  of  these  two  eminent  statesmen  was 
due  to  a  disagreement  over  the  disjiosition  of  governmental  patronage. 
Several  places  of  importance  were  to  be  filled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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summer  of  18G4 ;  and  true  to  his  principle,  the  Secri'tary  cahnly 
made  his  arrangements  to  dispose  of  the  places  without  much  rctcr- 
t-nce  to  the  wishes  or  the  preferences  of  the  President.  When  .Mr. 
Lincoln  became  aware  of  the  proposed  action  of  Mr.  Chase,  he  mildly 
interposed  objections  to  a  certain  appointment,  urging  that  the  per- 
son selected  by  the  Secretary  was  unfit  for  tlie  place,  which  was  one 
of  great  responsibility.  Mr.  Chase  insisted,  anil  the  President  was 
greatly  troubled  by  the  uncompromising  altitude  of  his  subordinate 
otlicer;  Mr.  Chase  finally  intimated  his  intention  to  give  up  his  own 
exalted  office  unless  he  were  permitted  to  have  his  own  way. 

The  Secretary   never  underrated  the  value  of  his  services  to  the 
country,  great  though  the  worth  of  those  services  admittedly  were. 
But  he  committed  the  error  of  regar<ling  his  continuance  in  office  as 
indispensable  to  the  successful    administration  of  public  affairs.     It 
had  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  distinguished  Secretary  had 
been  thwarted  in  his  plans  reganling  the  minor  details  of  the  business 
of  his  department  (more  especially  in  the  matter  of  patronagej,  he 
had  got  what  he  wanted  by  threatening  to  resign  if  he  were  not  once 
more  indulged   in  this  way.      Finally,  the  good   President's  patience 
was  exhausted.      When   'Mv.  Chase,  obliged  to  defer  indefinitely  this 
particular  indulgence  of  his  personal  wishes,  tendered  his  resignation, 
June  29,  1864,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  did  not  expect  that  it  would 
be  accepted.     But  the  wearied  President,  whose  time  and  energies 
were  engrossed  with  affairs  of  the  snpremest  moment,  could  no  longer 
be  harassed  with  the  petulant  appeals  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.    He  accepted  his  resignation  ;  and  the  country  was  astonished 
with  the  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Chase  and  the 
appointment  of  David  Tod,  of  Ohio,  as  his  successor.     But  the  politi- 
cal excitement  caused  by  this  unexpected  event  soon  woi-e  away.     The 
people  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Mr.  Lincoln  when  embar- 
rassed by  political  comiilications  :  and  they  knew  that  the  purity  and 
sincerity  of  his  motives  in  the  administration   of  affairs  were  beyond 
question.     Mr.  Tod  declined  to  accept  the  appointment ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident, after  a  full  and  free  conference  with  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Connnittec,  noniinateil  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  to 
be  Seci'etary  of  the  Treasury.     He  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  ten  years,  and  in  which  he  had 
occupied  recently  the  imjiortant  place  of  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.     He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  skill  and  fidelity. 

The  subject  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
now  became  tronblesomely  prominent.  In  his  amnesty  proclamation 
of  December,  1S63,  President  Lincoln  promised  that  when  a  number 
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of  the  loyal  citizens  of  any  State  heretofore  in  rebellion,  equal  to  one 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  legal  voters  in  1860,  should 

The  recon-  i  t    i  o  i  i 

structioa       reestablish  a  State  government  republican  in  form,  such  eov- 

problem.  i         i  i  •  i         i  t    • 

eniment  should  receive  the  legalizing  recognition  of  the 
National  Government.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  care  and  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  ex-slaves  should  be  left  to  each  reconstructed 
State  ;  and  the  President  suggested  that  in  such  reconstruction  due 
regard  should  be  had  to  all  existing  boundaries  and  subdivisions  of 
territory,  and  that  codes  of  laws  and  internal  regulations  should  be 
preserved  intact ;  and  his  proclamation  specially  designated  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  judges  of 
the  fitness  for  admission  of  any  and  all  members  of  Congress  that 
might  apply  from  any  of  these  reconstructed  States. 

The  proclamation  and  the  message  which  it  accompanied  were 
designed  to  clear  the  way  for  readmission  to  the  full  privileges  of  a 
State  of  those  communities  which  had  been  in  a  condition  of  rebellion 
against  the  United  States.  Individuals,  before  participating  in  pro- 
ceedings to  reconstruct  the  State,  or  holding  office,  or  in  any  other 
way  taking  part  in  the  government  of  such  reconstructed  State,  must 
take  the  oath  required  to  insure  their  present  loyalty  and  their  unqual- 
ified support  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of 
Congress,  special  reference  being  had  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  was  solemnly  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  not  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, nor  return  to  bondage  any  person  who  had  been  made  free  by  its 
provisions  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  These  propositions 
were  received  with  cordial  approval  by  all  classes  of  Republicans ; 
and  even  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  Democrats  found  in  them  little 
to  awake  their  opposition. 


Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
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But  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Presiclt'iit,  outlined  in 
the  message  and  the  juoclaination  of  amnesty,  began  to  be  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  so-called  radical  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  a  Representative  from  Maryland,  who  had  all 
alon"-  exhibited  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  President,  brought  in  a 
bill  (May  4th,  l!S()4),  to  provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  ;  tiie  fundamental  proposition  of  his  scheme  being 
that  said  States  were  out  of  the  Union,  or,  to  use  the  common  phrase 
of  the  time,  had  committed  State  suicide.  The  bill  provided  that  a 
civil  provisional  governor  should  be  appointed  in  each  State  which 
might  be  wholly  or  in  part  in  rebellion,  and  that  under  his  direction 
an  enrollment  of  all  the  white  citizens  of  the  State  should  be  made ; 
and  that  when  a  majority  of  such  citizens  should  have  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  they  should  be  entitled  to  elect  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  constitution  and  reestablish  a  State  government. 
Such  constitution  must  contain  provisions  forever  prohibiting  slavery, 
disfranchising  prominent  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  forbidding  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  debt  contracted 
by  the  Confederate  authority,  whether  State  or  so-called  National. 
President  Lincoln's  plan  contemplated  the  taking  of  one  tenth  of  the 
legal  and  loyal  voters  of  the  State  as  a  basis  for  the  purposes  of  recon- 
struction. The  Davis  plan  required  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in  tlie 
State  for  that  purpose.  The  President  would  have  the  initiative  taken 
by  a  military  governor  (although  he  was  not  wedded  to  that  part  of 
the  programme).  The  Davis  scheme  would  have  none  but  a  civilian 
provisional  governor  at  the  new  beginning  of  things.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  Lincoln  plan  was  likely  to  be  the  more  speedy  in  bringing 
back  into  the  Union  the  States  in  which  rebellion  existed  or  had  existed. 
It  was  clear  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis  and  his  supporters 
would  require  a  much  longer  time  to  restore  the  disordered  Union. 

j\Ir.  Lincoln's  plan  was  the  more  elastic ;  it  was  susceptible  of 
moditication  in  its  application  to  differing  communities.  The  Davis 
jilaii  was  rigid  ;  it  proposed  one  iron-clad  system  for  all  the  States  to 
which  it  might  be  applied.  Lincoln  likened  it  to  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes ;  to  its  requirements  the  subject  of  its  usage  must  rigorously 
be  conformed.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  one  question  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  debaters  was.  Are  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion  in,  or  f)ut  of,  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Davis's  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
an  animated  debate,  bv  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  fifty-nine, 
the   Democratic   members  generally    maiutainuig  a   purely   Dnvisinci- 
partisan  attitude  of  o|)position.     In  the  Senate  the  bill  was 
championed  by  Senator  R.  F.  Wade,  nf  Ohio,  a  fiery  and  powerful 
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radical  leader,  whuse  anti-slavery  rec- 
ord dated  far  back  in  the  history  o£ 
the  times.  After  some  conference 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  measure 
finally  passed  Congress  and  was  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  approval  dur- 
ing the  closing  hours  of  the  session 
that  ended  July  4th,  1864.  The  Pres- 
ident, who  had  not  signified  to  any 
member  of  Congress  what  were  his 
views  upon  the  bill,  kept  it  in  his  pos- 
session until  Congress  had  adjourned, 
thereby  giving  it  "  the  pocket  veto," 
which  killed  it  quite  as  effectually  as 
a  return  without  his  signature  could 
have  done  for  it.     The  anger  of  the  radical  element  of  C 


Edmund  Bates. 


ongress  was 


very  great.  But  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  two  Houses 
regretted  that  they  had  not  given  the  matter  that  attention  which 
they  might  have,  and  that  they  had  failed  to  seek  enlightenment  from 
the  President,  whose  mouth  had  been  so  discreetly  sealed  during  the 
progress  of  the  measure  through  Congress. 

Four  days  later,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  the 
text  of  the  so-called  Wade-Davis  bill  was  printed,  and  in  which  his 
own  promises  and  arguments  relating  to  amnesty  and  reconstruction 
were  reiterated.  He  added  that,  while  lie  was  not  ready  to  set  aside 
the  governments  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  (as  an  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  require  of  him),  and  while  he  was  unwilling  to  commit 
himself  inflexibly  to  any  single  plan  of  reconstruction,  he  was  fully 
satisfied  with  the  plan  proposed  in  the  bill,  provided  the  loyal  people 
of  any  State  should  choose  to  adopt  it.  The  failure  of  the  President 
to  approve  the  Wade-Davis  bill  had  excited  considerable  feeling 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party;  and  this  utterance  further 
stimulated  public  discussion.  But  a  painful  sensation  was  caused 
when  Senator  Wade  and  Representative  Davis  united  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  bitter  arraignment  of  the  President  (August  5th),  in  which, 
after  reciting  the  history  of  their  bill,  they  broadly  insinuated  that 
the  President  had  been  actuated  by  the  lowest  personal  motives  in 
his  disposition  of  the  measure.  They  said  :  "  The  President,  by  pre- 
venting this  bill  from  becoming  a  law,  holds  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  rebel  States  at  the  dictation  of  his  personal  ambition."  None 
had  been  more  abstinent  of  making  use  of  governmental  powers  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  personal  aims  than  Lincoln.  Yet  here 
were   two   conspicuous  members  of    his  own    political  party   openly 
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accusing  liim  of  sclieiiiiiig  to  seuiu-e  electoral  votes  fur  hiiiiself  in  the; 
ensuing  National  election  and  refusing  to  give  life  to  Congressional 
legislation  lest  tliat  miL;lit  militate  against  his  cliances. 

This  bolt  from  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  gave  great  hope- 
fulness to  the  Deinocrats,  who  regarded  the  manifesto  with  the  same 
crrave  interest  and  the  same  certaintv  of  its  dan<ier  to  the  canva.ss  of 
the  Republicans  as  that  with  which  they  had  hailed  the  Cleveland 
convention,  the  Fremont  movement,  the  diversion  in  favor  of  General 
Grant,  and  other  incidents  which  distressed  for  a  time  the  men  who 
desired  the  reelection  of  Lincoln.  The  men  who  saw  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Fremont  the  opening  of  an  irreparable  breach  in  the  Republi- 
can jtarty  were  now  fixed  in  their  belief  that  the  so-called  Wade- 
Davis  manifesto  was  the  death-knell  of  that  l)arty. 

While  these  internal  dissensions  of  the  Unionists  were  distract- 
ina:  the  attention   and  the  energies  of  the   iiarty  that  sup- 

f  .  f^  .  ,     Renewal  of 

ported    Lincoln  for   a   second   term    of    office,   another  and   pe.ne  propo- 

...  .  sitious. 

equally  important  diversion  appeared  on  the  northern  fi'on- 
tier  in  the  form  of  a  peace  proposition  from  persons  who  professed  to 
rejjresent  the  Confederate  leaders.  The  waste  and  weariness  of  war 
were  much  more  severely  felt  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Al- 
though the  skill,  adaptability,  and  ingenuity  of  the  Southern  jieople 
had  been  manifested  in  innumerable  ways  during  the  struggle,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  hopelessness  of  the  war  for  Southern  inde- 
pendence of  the  Fedi'ral  Union  seemed  to  be  borne  in  upon  the  people 
■with  uncommon  severity.  There  was  from  the  first  a  considerable 
element  in  the  Southern  States  which,  forced  into  the  secession  move- 
ment, still  longed  for  peace  and  reunion  ;  the  "  submissionists,"  as 
tliey  were  called,  had  never  felt  that  the  South  had  a  just  quarrel  ; 
and  they  believed  that,  like  all  unjust  attempts  at  revolution,  this  one 
would  fail.  Under  the  terrorism  that  prevailed,  however,  they  were 
discreetly  dumb,  even  when  other  men,  impatient  and  discouraged, 
reluctantly  began  to  talk  of  tiie  po.ssibilities  of  peace  without  an 
actual  surrender  of  all  for  wdiich  the  Southern  States  had  fought. 

There  was  another  class  of  jjcace  advocates  in  the  South  at  this 
time.  These  were  tiie  insincere  men,  who,  still  hoping  for  Southern 
independence  and  alarmed  by  the  growing  apathy  of  their  own  people, 
sought  to  sting  them  into  renewed  activity  by  inviting  from  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  their  agents  such  a  rejection  of  tentative  offers  of 
peace  as  should  convince  the  languid  adherents  of  the  Confedei-acy 
that  the  so-called  "  despotism  of  the  North  "  was  still  alei-t,  deter- 
mined, and  bent  only  on  the  "  subjugation  "  of  the  South.  It  was  on 
this  string  that  the  ambitious  leaders  of  the  Confederate  cause  per- 
sistently  harped.      Their    Southern    fellow-citizens    were    invariably 
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The  "  Crater  "  at  Petersburg. 
Drawn  by  Harry  AUchin  from  a  photograph. 


asked  if  they 
would  fight  for 
honor  and  inde- 
pendence, or 
submit  to  dis- 
honor and  the 
despotism  of  tlie 
North.  These 
crafty  advocates 
of  peace  proposi- 
tions in  which 
they  had  no  faith 
were  in  cora- 
m  u  n  i  c  a  t  i  o  n , 

more  or  less  direct,  with  members  of  the  peace  party  in  the  North  ; 
and  these  latter  sought  in  the  agitation  of  such  propositions  for  means 
to  distract  and  embarrass  the  friends  of  the  Union  cause,  who  were  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Lincoln  Administration. 

Among  them  were  not  a  few  sanguine  sjjirits  who  exaggerated  the 
reports  of  pi-evailing  discontent  in  the  South  which  filtei-ed  through 
the  military  lines.  They  ardently  wished  for  peace  ;  and  with  them 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  that  multitudes  of  men  inside  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  were  agonizing  for  the  return  of  peace ; 
and  that  if  these  multitudes  were  only  assured  of  clement  and  mag- 
nanimous treatment,  tliey  would  create  such  a  public  feeling  in  the 
South  that  the  headstrong  leaders  would  be  compelled  to  bow  to 
the  popular  will  and  treat  for  peace  at  any  price.  Such  an  one  was 
Horace  Greeley,  the  leading  Republican  newspaper  editor  of  his  time. 
Credulous,  excitable,  and  sanguine,  he  was  ready  to  believe  almost 
anybody  who  came  to  him  professing  to  bring  offers  of  peace  from 
the  secret  councils  of  the  Confederacy.  He  used  his  great  influence 
as  a  journalist  to  impress  upon  the  reading  public  his  erratic  views  ; 
and  as  none  doubted  his  sincere  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Union,  his  utterances  carried  weight,  and  his  attitude  invited  the 
whisperings  of  the  innumerable  busybodies  who  fluttered  around 
the  party  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  lines,  bent  chiefly  on  magnify- 
ing their  own  importance.  Such  a  busybody  was  a  person  who 
called  himself  "  William  Cornell  Jewett,  of  Colorado."  Jewett  pro- 
fessed that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  leading  states- 
men in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  He  wrote  letters  of  advice  and 
inquiry  (which  were  never  answered)  to  President  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  he  finallj'  persuaded  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  (Jewett) 
was  an   authorized  go-between  from  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
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treat  for  peace,  his  immediate  coadjutor  being,  as  alleged,  one  George 
N.  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  then  waiting  on  the  Canadian 
border  to  communicate  the  views  of  Jeiierson  Davis  on  the  subject  of 
peace.  To  Mr.  (Jreeley's  excited  imagination  this  communication 
seemed  to  be  fraught  with  momentous  consequence.  He  at  once 
addressed  the  President,  entreating  him  to  invite  the  emissaries  of 
the  Confederate  government  (then  tarrying  at  Niagara  Falls)  to  sub- 
mit their  credentials  and  exhibit  their  terms  of  peace.  Mr.  Greeley 
even  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  President 
a  basis  of  negotiation  on  which  only  were  conditions  of  peace  to  be 
considered.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  terms  included  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  Union,  complete  and  full  amnesty  for  all 
concerned  in  the  insurrection,  and  a  compensation  of  •'if40,000,O0U  for 
the  emancipated  slaves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  this  information  and  advice  with  many  mis- 
givings; but,  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  settle  Mr.  Greeley  ^|,^  ^-.,,^,^^^ 
and  his  hare-brained  schemes  once  and  forever,  he  author-  J'^''^'j;_i'™;y 
ized  him  to  bring  to  Washington  "  any  person,  anywhere, 
professing  to  have  any  proposition  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  writing,  for 
peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  abandonment 
of  slavery,"  no  matter  what  else  it  might  embrace.  A  long  and  irri- 
tating delay  followed,  the  President  insisting  only  as  a  condition  that 
the  emissaries  should  exhibit  their  credentials  and  disclose  the  basis 
on  which  they  proposed,  in  behalf  of  the  Confederates,  to  treat  for 
peace.  He  even  despatched  one  of  his  confidential  secretaries.  Major 
John  Hay,  armed  with  ample  authority  to  bring  the  agents  to  Wash- 
ington under  safe  conduct,  in  order  that  they  might  confer  directly 
with  the  President  concerning  the  matters  whereof  they  professed  to 
have  charge.  Put  all  this  was  in  vain.  Ultimately  it  was  made 
manifest  tiiat  the  agents  (Clement  C.  Clay,  Jacob  Thompson,  .James 
P.  Holcombe,  and  George  N.  Sanders)  did  not  bear  with  them  even 
a  scrap  of  paper  by  way  of  credentials.  Moreover,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  their  mission,  which  was  practically  voluntary  and  not 
authorized,  was  to  entrap  President  Lincoln  into  taking  the  initiative 
in  negotiating  with  the  Richmond  authorities  for  peace.  In  this  they 
were  balked  by  the  wonderful  shrewdness  of  Mr.  T^incoln,  who  from 
the  first  seemed  to  discern  the  intent  and  purport  of  this  extraordi- 
nary embassage.  Defeated  in  this  scheme,  however,  the  plotters  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  were  able  to  make  some  political  capi- 
tal for  their  Northern  allies,  and  further  "  lire  the  Southern  heart" 
by  pretending  that  an  authorized  and  legitimate  offer  of  peace  had 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  had  been 
rudely  spurned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  a  mere  "  caprice  of  his  sovereign 
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will."'  By  this  sign  it  was  expected  that  the  Peace  Democratic  party 
■would  conquer  in  the  political  campaign,  then  ( Jnly,  1864)  well 
under  way.  The  incident  was  employed  to  luuass  and  annoy  the 
active  Unionists,  to  mislead  the  people,  and  to  betog  the  main  issue 
then  pending  in  the  canvass.  Mr.  Greeley,  with  exasperating  perti- 
nacity, annoyed  the  President  and  grieved  his  kind  heart  with  re- 
proaches, criticisms,  and  insane  predictions  of  the  ruin  that  was  soon 
to  overtake  the  country  unless  something  siiould  be  done  to  secure  an 
honorable  peace  by  other  means  than  those  of  waifare. 

This  distracting  incident  had  scarcely  closed  when  the  Democratic 
party  assembled  in  National  convention  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-president.  That  conven- 
tion had  originally  been  called  to  meet  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ;  but 
the  complication  which  arose  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Republican  Union 
party,  during  the  early  summer,  induced  the  Democratic  managers  to 
postpone  their  convention  until  the  29th  of  August.  jMeanwhile, 
it  became  evident  that  the  vote  of  the  country  was  soon  to  determine 
the  continuance  or  the  cessation  of  the  war.  Immediately  succeeding 
the  grotesque  fiasco  of  Mr.  Greeley's  peace  conference  at  Niagara 
Falls,  another  resultless  and  equally  futile  errand  had  been  undertaken 
by  a  militant  preacher.  Colonel  Jaquess,  who  fancied  liimself  to  be 
clothed  with  a  divine  mission  to  go  into  the  Southern  Confederacy 
and  bring  back  honorable  and  acceptable  terms  of  peace.  He  was 
furnished  with  the  necessary  safe-conduct,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
literary  gentleman  who  was  familiar  with  the  Southern  people  (Mr. 
J.  R.  Gilmore),  he  went  to  Richmond,  held  a  conference  with  some 
of  the  Confederate  leaders,  and  came  back  bootless.  Events  like 
these,  coming  as  they  did  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  depi-ession  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  party,  were  well  calculated  to  infuse  life  and 
animation  into  the  councils  of  the  organization  whose  delegates 
assembled  in  Chicago  in  the  last  days  of  August,  eager  to  appeal  to 
the  people  to  rise  up  and  demand  that  the  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  should  stop. 

By  this  time  it  was  pretty  well  settled  that  General  George  B. 

McClellan   would  be  the  nominee  of  the  Peace  Democratic 

cieiianuom-  party,  inconsistent  though  this  selection   might  be.     There 

iiiated  for  «.  .,,,       t^  t-v  i  i-tj 

thepresi-  were  a  few  irreconcilable  Peace  Democrats  wJio  protested 
that  no  man  who  had  "  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  South  "  should  bear  the  banner  of  the  party  in  the  political  cam- 
paign which  was  to  carry  their  candidate  into  the  White  House. 
But  these  were  clearly  in  a  minority.  iMcClellan  had  endeared  him- 
self to  men  who  opposed  the  war  because  he  had,  as  they  thought, 
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opposed  the  radical  policy  ot  Lincoln  ; 
and  what  was  quite  as  much  to  the 
luirpose,  he  had  been  badly  treated 
by  the  Lincoln  Administration  and 
was  to  that  extent  a  martyr,  a  suf- 
ferer for  conscience'  sake.  The  con- 
vention made  much  of  the  failure  of 
the  Administration  to  secure  favora- 
ble terms  of  peace ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  declared  that  "  after  four 
years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war,"  durin;^ 
which  many  excesses  of  power  and 
nniny  governmental  tyrannies  had 
been  patiently  tolerated  by  the  people,  immediate  efforts  should  be 
made  "for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  con- 
vention of  the  States  and  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at; 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  States."  This  declaration  of  the  convention 
was  the  pith  of  the  platform  resolutions  on  which  the  Peace  Demo- 
crats went  to  the  country.  The  resolution  was  the  handiwork  of 
('.  L.  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  under  sen- 
tence of  exile,  but  had  come  back  under  the  unobservant  tolerance  of 
the  authorities  at  Washin<;-ton.  General  McClellau  was  duly  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  and  the  anomalous  |)roceeiling  of  placing  a 
war  candidate  on  a  peace  platform  was  concluded  by  nominating  for 
Vice-president  (Jeorge  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  an  honest,  able,  and 
consistent  opponent  of  the  war. 

Before  General  McClelLm  had  formally  accepted  the  nomination 
tendered  him,  the  tide  of  military  victory,  so  long  at  an  Turning  of 
ebb,  began  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  Union  arms.  jVtlanta  had  *'»'^'"**- 
fallen  and  Siierman's  long  series  of  triumphs  had  begun.  McClellan 
calmly  repudiated  the  platform  on  which  he  had  been  nominated, 
formulated  one  of  his  own,  and,  having  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
platform-makers  sundry  sentences  entirely  alien  to  what  they  did  say, 
he  gravely  added  :  "  Believing  that  the  views  here  expressed  are  those 
of  the  convention  and  the  people  you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomina- 
tion." The  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  candidate  and  the  creed 
of  the  party  that  nominated  him  was  thus  early  advertised.  Vallan- 
digham, indignant  at  such  a  jierversion  of  the  explicit  language  which 
he  had  triumphantly  forced  into  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, specifically  and  explicitly  contradicted  General  ^IcClellan. 
With  such  an  irrepressible  conllict  of  ideas  and  doctrines  did  the 
campaign  of  the  Democrats  begin. 
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The  canvass  was  animated,  even  bitter.  It  appeared  as  if  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  waited  for  events  to  determine  whether  war  or  peace 
would  be  the  most  readily  voted  for  by  the  people,  before  placini;  their 
candidates  in  the  field.  When  their  convention  assembled  and  nom- 
inated McClellan,  they  were  amply  justified  in  thinking  that  the 
popular  verdict  would  be  for  peace.  Certainly  the  war  party  was  in 
very  bad  case;  the  war  spirit  was  at  a  low  ebb;  military  successes 
were  no  longer  reported ;  and  instead  of  signs  of  a  victorious  peace 
discernible  in  the  sk}%  calls  for  more  men  and  money  were  made  in 
behalf  of  the  army.  A  draft  for  500,000  men  was  ordered  on  the 
18tli  of  July,  the  President  firmly  resisting  the  importunities  of  his 
political  friends,  who  warned  him  that  the  enforcement  of  the  draft 
would  put  in  jeopardy  his  chances  of  ret'leetion.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  was  only  $18,842,558,  and  the 
unpaid  requisitions  were  871,814,000.  A  large  deficiency  was  immi- 
nent, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Fessenden)  met  with 
indifferent  success  when  he  endeavored  to  borrow  money  and  place  a 
new  loan  on  the  market. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  a  mine  under  the  fortifications  of  Petersburg, 
•constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Pleasants,  of  the 
Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  was  exploded.  Great  expecta- 
tions had  been  entertained  of  this  device;  and  if  the  details  of  the 
attack  which  followed  the  explosion  had  been  managed  as  well  as  the 
mining  had  been  pushed,  the  results  would  have  doubtless  been  grat- 
ifying to  the  Federal  commander.  But  (ieneral  Burnside,  within 
whose  lines  the  woi-k  was  undertaken,  gave  the  command  of  the 
sortie  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  explosion  took  place  into  the  hands 
of  an  incompetent  f)fticer.  The  mine  tore  an  immense  rent  in  the 
fortifications ;  and  while  the  Confederates,  dazed  by  the  awful  explo- 
sion and  apprehending  an  equally  awful  assault,  were  momentarily 
paralyzed,  the  assailing  column  precipitated  itself  into  the  crater  of 
the  exploded  mine,  halted  and  huddled  there  in  confusion  until  the 
Confederate  garrison,  recovering  their  wits,  plunged  their  shot  and 
shell  into  the  pit,  checking  all  further  forward  movements  with  most 
terrible  slaughter.  This  bloody  disaster  thickened  the  gloom  that 
covered  the  military  situation.  Burnside,  at  his  own  request,  was 
relieved  from  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  John  G.  Parke. 

But  Sheridan's  brilliant  successes   in  the   Shenandoah   Yallej',  in 

September,  following  as  thev  did  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the 

famous         capture  of  Mobile  Bay,  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  war 

victories.  *.  ,       ^  riii 

party  in  tiie  campaign.     It  was  felt  that  the  end  was  not  so 
very  remote  as  the  peace-at-any-price  orators  would  have  the  people 
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believe.  The  subsequent  result  would  seem  to  indicate  that  tlie  muss 
of  the  people  were  not  so  deeply  moved  by  military  non-success  as  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  had  supposed.  The  rising  tide  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  dismayed  the  Democratic  leaders  ;  and  it  really  seemed 
as  if  their  cause  were  doomed  to  defeat,  after  all.  But  desperate 
efforts  were  made  in  the  South  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
advocates  of  peace,  in  their  efforts  to  sway  the  voters  into  a  solid 
phalanx  opjiosed  to  furthi-r  prosecution  of  the  war.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens's  letter,  hailing  the  Chicago  convention  as  the  first  ray  of 
light  which  he  Iiad  seen  in  the  North  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  urging  a  convention  of  all  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
to  treat  for  peace,  was  regarded  as  a  significant  token  of  a  desire  for 
amicable  adjustment.  About  the  middle  of  October,  the  governors 
of  six  of  the  insurgent  States  met  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  prepared 
an  address  to  the  people,  in  w-hich  they  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  military  situation  from  their  point  of  view.  Two  days  later 
a  gang  of  some  twenty  insurgent  refugees  in  Canada  essayed  to  exe- 
cute the  well-worn  threat  of  "  kindling  a  fire  in  the  rear  "  of  their 
enemies  by  dashing  across  the  border  into  the  town  of  St.  Albans, 
\'erniont,  plundering  three  banks,  shooting  one  man,  and  stealing  a 
small  drove  of  horses.  They  then  retreated  to  British  territory, 
greatly  delighted  with  the  raid  whicli  had  carried  terror  into  the 
peaceful  villages  along  the  boi-der.  Incidents  like  this  were  ingen- 
iously worked  up  into  political  capital  and  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  the  midst  of  commotions  and  petty  flurries,  Mr.  Lincoln  main- 
tained a  serene  and  impassive  front,  absolutely  refusing  to  Ljnooin-s 
take  any  part  whatever  in  the  canvass,  and  apparently  indif-  ^"■'=°"J'- 
ferent  to  the  impending  result,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  and  hysterical 
importunities  of  some  of  his  supporters,  who  flew  to  him  with  warn- 
ings that  all  was  lost  unless  he  would  authorize  certain  specified  .steps 
to  be  taken  and  other  things  to  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Possibly  the  President,  who  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  politi- 
cians who  ever  lived,  more  fully  comprehended  the  political  situation 
and  was  more  completelj'  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  than  his 
wisest  advisers  supjjosed.  The  State  elections  that  came  off  in  the 
autumn  justified  the  belief  that  the  National  election  of  November 
would  show  a  great  Union  victory.  Maine  and  Vermont,  in  Septem- 
ber, showed  goodly  majorities  for  the  Republican  candidates;  and  in 
<  )ctober  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  con- 
firmed this  significant  verdict  V)y  large  majorities.  On  the  8th  of 
Xovember  the  National  election  was  held  and  the  net  result  was  the 
reelection  of  Lincoln  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  There  were  233 
electoral  votes  cast  by  the  States  wliich  voted  that  year ;  of  these  Lin- 
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coin  and  Johnson  Lad  212  votes,  and  McClellan  and  Pendleton  had 
only  21,  these  being  devived  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  conclusive  character  of  this  popular  verdict  filled  the 
advocates  of  peace  with  dismay  undisguised  and  complete.  From  it 
there  was  no  appeal. 

Two  events  of  considerable  political  importance  took  place  during 
the  late   summer  and  autumn  of   this  year.     Immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Chicago  convention,  the  President  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Postmaster-General  Blair  and  appointed  ex-Governor 
William  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  in  his  place.     On  the  12tli  of  October 
died  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  whose  decision  in  the  celebrated 
Dred  Scott  case  had  given  the  friends  of  freedom  so  much  cause  for 
grief  and  alarm  during  the  administration  of  President   Buchanan. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Blair  had  been  tendered  long  before,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cabinet  crisis,  but  had  been  put  aside  by  the  President 
until  a  convenient  time  arrived  for  its  acceptance.     That  time  arrived 
early  in  September,  when  the  continued    presence   of   Mr.  Blair   in 
the  cabinet  became  irksome  to  the  President.     In  November  Edward 
Bates,  Attorney-General,  resigned  his  office  and  was    succeeded  by 
James  Speed,  of  Kentucky.     As  soon  as  the  death  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  caused  a  vacancy  in  that  high  station,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Chase  began  to  press  the  President  to  nominate  the  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  place.     The  feeling  of  these  men  appar- 
chiet  "ul"    ently  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  sufficiently  magnanimous 
to  appoint  to  the  highest  judicial  post  in  the  land  a  man  who 
had  been  his  possible  rival  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  who 
had  made  himself  uncomfortable  to  the  President  during  his  term  of 
office  in  the  Treasury  Department.     It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
President  did  not  seriously  consider  any  name  but  Mr.  Chase's  while 
the  nomination  was  in  suspense.     He  was  importuned  by  his  own  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  to  give  the  great  place  to  any  man  but  Mr. 
Chase  ;  and  with  even  more  fervent  importunity  he  was  prayed  to 
honor  himself  and  the  Nation  by  nominating  Mr.  Chase  to  be  Chief 
Justice.     Finally,  when  Congress  had   met,  later  on  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  nominated  and  confirmed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.     The  appointment  was  received 
with  almost  universal  satisfaction  throughout  tlie  country ;  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  new  Chief  Justice,  by  his  dignity,  patriotic  zeal,  learning, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  aiTairs,  would  occupy  an  illustrious  place 
in  the  history  of  American  jurisprudence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SHERMAN'S   MARCH   THROUGH   GEORGIA. 

Pl.ANNIXG    THE    Ca.MPAIi;S.  —  OrC  AXIZATION    OK  TIIK   AlOL  V  OF    IxVASlOS.  —  COMPLETE 
COSCEALMKXT    OF    THE     DESTINATION    OK    THE    Coi.lMN.  —  PaNIC  IN  THE  CoNFEDEK- 

xcY.  — Striking  Features  ok  the  Gkkat  March.  —  The  Sea  in  Sight.  —  Fall 
OF  Fort  McAllister  and  Evacuation  ok  Savannah.  —  Sherman's  Christmas 
Gift  to  the  National  Government.  —  Patriotic  Joy  of  the  People  and  Pros- 
pects OF  Peace. 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  picturesque  events  of  the  war,  Sher- 
man's march  from  Athuita  to  the  sea,  took  phice  in  the  autumn  of 
18t')4.  It  was  a  bold  and  daring  conception  that  launched  a  large 
army  across  a  hostile  country,  more  than  three  iiundred  miles  in 
extent,  severing  it  for  the  time  from  all  connection  with  a  base  of 
supplies,  subsisting  it  upon  the  region  through  which  it  marched, 
and  so  investing  its  movements  with  secrecy  that  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  sixty  thousand  men  was  utterly  unknown  except  to  a  few 
officials  at  home  and  to  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  State  through 
wliich  the  expedition  was  conducted. 

In  planning  this  campaign,  Sherman  had  none  but  General  Grant 
to  convince  of  its  practicability.  If  any  other  man  in  high  authority 
had  misgivings  as  to  the  result,  nobody  but  the  lieutenant-general 
in  command  of  all  the  armies  held  a  word  of  argument  with  the  re- 
doubtable man  who  had  seen  in  his  mind's  eye  the  triumphant  move- 
ment from  one  side  of  Georgia  to  another.  Grant  thought  that 
Hood's  army  should  be  disposed  of  before  Sherman  should  begin  his 
march  to  the  sea ;  but  Sherman  convinced  his  chief  that  Thomas,  left 
behind  to  take  care  of  'I'ennessee,  would  be  able  to  manage  Hood; 
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and  Grant  finally  gave  his  full  consent  to  the  march  which  made 
Sherman's  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  war.  In  his  memoirs 
Sherman  writes:  "  I  was  strongly  inspired  with  a  feeling  that  the 
movement  on  our  part  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  rebel  army  and  the 
rebel  capital  at  Richmond,  though  a  full  thousand  miles  of  hostile 
country  intervened  ;  and  that  for  better  or  worse  it  would  end  the 
war."  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  rent  the  Confeder- 
acy in  twain  ;  the  experience  of  the  seceded  States  west  of  that  river 
had  shown  that  they  would  not  furnish  men,  and  could  not  furnish 
supplies  to  the  Confederate  Government ;  and  men  left  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Confederate  army,  separated  from  their  homes  and  families 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  lost  heart  in  the  campaign  ;  they  deserted  in 
large  numbers,  and,  true  to  the  American  instinct,  sought  their  way 
homeward  through  many  perils  and  obstructions.  To  cut  a  broad 
swath  of  destruction  through  the  remaining  section  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, severing  Virginia — the  present  seat  of  war — from  the  Gulf 
States,  would  be  to  deprive  the  Confederate  Government  of  the  ma- 
terial support  of  all  the  States  but  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Leaving  Hood's  army  out  of  the  calculation,  the  only  element  of 
danger  was  the  possibility  that  Lee  in  Virginia  might  be  able  to 
break  away  from  Grant  and  fall  upon  Sherman  and  crush  him  as  soon 
as  he  entered  South  Carolina  on  his  way  to  Hank  Richmond,  after 
accomplishing  his  march  through  Georgia.  But  Grant  at  Petersburg 
would  be  as  near  Sherman   as   Lee  could  be  ;  and  he  would  surely 

fall  on  Lee's  rear  if  Richmond 
were  to  be  abandoned.  And  of 
course  the  moral  effect  of  such 
a  march  through  the  bowels  of 
the  Confederacy  would  be  most 
profound.  The  world  would  see 
that  the  Confederacy  was  the 
mere  shell  which  it  had  been 
again  and  again  declared  to  be 
by  those  who,  like  Grierson,  had 
ventured  into  its  inner  recesses. 
The  foreign  prestige  of  the  bel- 
ligerent confederated  States 
would  suffer  a  mortal  blow. 

An  army  that  was  to  cut  itself 

lose  from  its  base  of  supplies  and 

march  to  the  distant  seacoast  to 

establish  a  new  base,  must  be 

General  w.  T.  Sherman.  Stripped  of  cvBry  necdlcss  weight 
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and  superfluity.  Sherman's  army  was  like  an  atlilete  entering  the 
arena  ;  it  carried  not  a  pound  of  superfluous  incumbrance.  The  sick 
liad  been  sent  to  tlie  rear  ;  only  the  Ijest  liorses  were  taken  ;  the  artil- 
lery was  reduced  to  its  lightest  minimum,  onl}'^  one  gun  to  a  thousand 
men  being  the  allowance  ;  twenty  days'  rations  were  in  wagons  and 
haversacks  ;  two  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  of  all  kinds  were  in 
the  ordnance  trains,  and  droves  of  cattle  supplied  the  meat  rations. 
These  droves,  says  one  historian  ^  of  the  march,  grew  larger,  rather 
than  smaller,  as  the  army  moved  through  the  country. 

Sherman's  force,  when  equipped  for  its  descent  upon  the  fields  of 
Georgia,  consisted  of  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 

I        /-I  ITT  1  ■  •  1       '   •     1  •  1     '^'"'  ptTSon- 

see  under  Ueneral  Howard,  constituting  the  rigiit  wing  ;  and   nciotsher- 

»,  .  p^r^^^-l-l/^  ,     umn's  army. 

two  corps  ot  tile  Army  of  the  Cumberland  under  General 
Slocum,  denominated  tlie  left  wing.  The  cavalry  corps  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Kilpatrick.  The  exact  numerical  strength 
of  the  army  was  62,204,  of  which  5,063  were  cavahy  and  1,812  were 
artillery  ;  the  rest  were  infantry  distributed  among  the  Fifteenth,  Sev- 
enteenth, Fourteenth,  and  Twentieth  Corps.  The  cities  of  Atlanta 
and  Rome,  Georgia,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces  as  mili- 

1  Gem-nil  J.  D.  Cox,  Marrh  to  the.  Sea. 
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tary  depots,  and  the  forward  iiiovenieiit  of  the  army  made  necessary 
the  destruction  of  their  machine  shops  and  factories,  the  presumption 
being  that  these  places  would  be  again  occupied  by  the  Confederates 
after  they  liad  been  vacated  by  the  Federals.  It  was  Sherman's 
determination  to  leave  behind  him  nothing  that  would  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  foe. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  last  message  was  sent  northward  by 
the  military  telegraph ;  then  the  wire  was  cut,  and  the  army  was  left 
without  means  of  communication  with  the  shore  behind  it.  On  the 
15th  the  march  began,  the  two  corjis  of  each  wing  marcliing  on  sepa- 
rate roads  from  Atlanta,  threatening  Augusta  on  the  north  and  Macon 
on  the  south,  but  having  IMilledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  for 
an  objective  point  and  rendezvous  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage. 
Sherman  was  with  the  left  wing,  as  he  could  thus  be  in  more  facile 
communication  with  lines  of  intelligence  leading  from  Richmond,  and 
could  sooner  learn  what  new  dispositions  were  to  be  made  for  the 
better  defence  of  South  Carolina. 

The  intelligence  that  Sherman's  army  had  embarked  on  an  un- 
known sea  of  adventure  created  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  loyal 
States,  whei'e  nothing  was  certainly  known  of  the  movement  except 
that  it  was  directed  at  some  vital  part  of  the  Confederacy  with  its 
ultimate  termination  on  the  seacoast.  The  secret  of  its  final  destina- 
tion was  well  kept  in  Washington,  and  influential  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives vainly  attempted  to  "  pump  "  the  very  few  high  officials 
who  were  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  momentous  knowledge  of 
Sherman's  movement.  While  the  President  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  a  word  that  should  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  army  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Congress  met,  and  it  Avas  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  say 
in  his  annual  message  that  Sherman's  march  had  been  triumijhantly 
concluded  ;  bat  although  the  message  was  kept  open  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, the  only  reference  which  it  made  to  the  subject  then  occupying 
all  minds  was  this  cautious  paragraph :  "  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  military  operations  of  the  year  is  General  Sherman's 
attempted  march  of  three  hundred  miles,  directly  through  an  insur- 
gent region.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase  in  our  relative 
strength,  that  our  general-in-chief  should  feel  able  to  confront  and 
hold  in  check  every  active  force  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a 
well-appointed  army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition.  The  result  not 
yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regai'd  to  it  cannot  here  be  indulged." 

Sherman's  army  was  under  orders  to  live  upon  the  countrj'.  The 
Panic  in  the  soldiers  wcrc  forbidden  to  enter  any  dwelling-houses,  but 
South.  when  in  camp  they  were  allowed  to  gather  vegetables  and 

drive  in  any  stock  which  was  in  sight  of  the  encampment.    Wherever 
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the  army  was  unmolested,  no  liouses  or  mills  were  to  be  destroyed, 
but  if  guerrillas  siiould  a[)|)ear,  or  if  roads  were  obstructed  or  bridges 
burned,  tiie  army  commanders  were  to  "  order  and  enforce  a  devas- 
tation more  or  less  relentless,  according  to  the  measure  of  tiie  local 
hostility."  The  cavalry  and  artillery  were  to  appropriate  freely  such 
horses  and  mules  as  they  needed,  "discriminating  between  those  of 
the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor  and  industrious,  who 
are  usually  neutral  or  friendly." 

Appeals  earnest  and  almost  frantic  were  put  forth  to  the  people  to 
stay  the  march  of  this  army.  Beauregard,  writing  from  Corinth  on 
the  18th  of  November,  thus  urges  the  people  of  Georgia  :  *'  Arise  for 
the  defence  of  your  native  soil.  Obstruct  and  destroy  all  the  roads 
in  Sherman's  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  his  army  will  soon  starve  in 
your  midst.  I  hasten  to  join  you  in  the  defence  of  your  homes  and 
firesides."  On  the  same  day  Senator  H.  H.  Hill  wrote  from  Rich- 
mond, his  letter  being  "cordially  endorsed"  by  Mr.  Seddon,  then 
Secretary  of  War :  "  You  have  now  the  best  opportunity  ever  yet 
presented  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Put  everything  at  the  disposal  of 
our  generals.  Every  citizen  with  his  gun,  and  every  negro  with  his 
spade  and  axe,  can  do  the  work  of  a  soldier.  You  can  destroy  the 
enemy  by  retarding  his  march."  Half  a  dozen  Georgia  members  of 
Congress  wrote  on  the  19th:  •'  We  have  had  a  special  conference  with 
President  Davis  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  are  able  to  assure  you 
that  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  meet 
the  emergency  that  presses  upon  you.  Let  every  man  fly  to  arms. 
Remove  your  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions  from  Sherman's 
army,  and  burn  what  you  cannot  carry.  Burn  all  bridges,  and  block 
up  all  roads  in  his  route.  Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flank,  and  rear, 
by  night  and  by  day.  Let  him  have  no  rest."  But  all  these  urgent 
appeals  came  to  nothing.  There  were  indeed  in  central  Georgia  few 
men  capable  of  responding  to  them.  Almost  every  able-bodied  man 
had  been  brought  into  the  army.  Some  were  with  Lee  in  Virginia; 
the  rest  were  with  Hood  in  his  wild  expedition  into  Tennessee.  Only 
upon  two  or  three  occasions  was  there  anything  like  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  Sherman's  operations,  and  these  were  mainly  limited 
to  endeavors  to  obstruct  the  work  of  detached  parties  who  were 
engaged  in  destroying  the  railroads. 

The  destruction  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  had  gridironed  Georgia  with  iron  rails,  was  complete.  Siier- 
man  had  organized  several  battalions  of  mechanics  for  this  important 
duty,  but  the  infantry  soon  invented  methods  of  their  own  which 
were  quite  as  effectual.  One  thousand  men  would  be  marched  along 
the  line  to   be  torn   up,  and,  having  stacked  arms,  each  man  would 
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seize  the  end  of  a  railway  tie,  and,  at  the  word  of  command,  one 
thousand  ties  would  be  lifted  from  the  ground  and  stood  on  end  ;  then 
another  order  would  cause  the  whole  fabric  to  be  dropped  back  on 
the  road-bed,  shattered  and  dislocated.  The  rails  -were  ripped  off,  the 
ties  made  into  bonfires,  the  rails  heated  to  redness  in  the  flames,  and 
two  men,  taking  a  rail  by  its  cool  ends,  would  twist  its  middle 
around  a  tiee  or  around  other  rails  in  shaj^es  so  fantastic  that  nothing 
but  special  machinery  could  ever  make  them  straight  again.  A 
double  twist  around  a  tree  was  known  as  "a  Jeff  Davis  necktie." 

The  track  of  the  army  varied  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  width. 
On  its  flanks  moved  the  foragers  who  collected  the  subsistence  from 
the  country  through  which  it  moved.  Something  like  a  panic  spread 
through  the  region,  and  it  was  charged  by  Confederate  journals  that 
the  excesses  and  outrages  committed  by  their  own  cavalry  were  quite 
as  grievous  to  the  inhabitants  as  those  attributed  to  Sherman's  men. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  the  armies  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee  in  the  savannahs  of  Georgia  and  pine  woods  of  North 
Carolina  was  a  most  unwelcome  apparition  to  a  people  who  had  only 
Mr.  Davis's  I'GCcutly  been  assured  by  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  Confed- 
optmiism.  eracy  was  stronger  than  it  liad  been  at  any  time  since  the 
war  began.  At  Macon  the  Confederate  President  had  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  consigned  Sherman  to  "  the  fate  that  befell  the  army  of 
the  French  Empire  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow.  Our  cavalry,"  he 
said,  "  and  our  people  will  harass  and  destroy  his  army  as  the  Cos- 
sacks did  that  of  Napoleon  ;  and  the  Yankee  general,  like  him,  will 
escape  with  only  a  body-guard."  And  an  eminent  clergyman  in 
Richmond,  who  was  close  to  the  Confederate  President,  encouraged 
the  deluded  people  with  the  prophecy  that  "  God  has  put  a  hook  in 
Sherman's  nose  and  is  leading  him  to 
destruction."  With  sayings  like  these 
were  the  unfortunate  and  deceived  citi- 
zens of  the  raided  States  lulled  into 
false  security  while  the  enemy  was 
thundering  at  their  doors. 

Undoubtedly  aggravating  dejjreda- 
tions  were  sometimes  committed  by  the 
partisan  rangers  and  the  irresponsible 
scouts  of  both  Federal  and  Confederate 
troops ;  and  the  antics  and  wild  pranks 
of  some  of  Sherman's  flankers  were  ex- 
aggerated as  a  species  of  buffoonery 
that  gave  food  for  mirth  to  those  who 
afterwards  learned  of  the  minor  details         Major-Generai  George  n.  stoneman. 
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of  the  march  to 
tlie  sea.  The  for- 
agers were  only 
(lischiirgiiig  their 
(hity  when  they 
collected  provi- 
sions lor  the  sub- 
sistence of  tiie 
army.  They 

sometimes  tran- 
scended their  in- 
structions when 
they  made  their 
appearance  at  the 
cross-roads  clad 
in  the  fantastic 
garb  of  ancient 
beans  or  old-time 
militiamen,  and 
mounted  on  cap- 
tured mules  laden 
with  confiscated 
farm  produce. 
The  stragglers, 
who  are  the  inevitable  ravellings  of  every  marching  army,  more  im- 
pudently and  more  wastefully  subsisted  on  the  country.  These,  who 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  working  army,  won  the  name  and  the 
ill-repute  of  "Sherman's  bummers,"  and  aided  in  the  creation  of  that 
wave  of  popular  wrath  in  the  South  which  stigmatized  Sherman  as  a 
vandal.  Divested  of  its  strategic  characteristics,  Sherman's  jhe  great 
march  was  little  more  than  a  grand  military  promenade,  '"'"■''''■ 
made  somewhat  difficult  toward  the  close  by  rainy  weather  and  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  country,  which  recpiired  miles  of  roads  to  be  coi-- 
duroyed  to  enable  the  trains  to  pass.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  no  opposition 
from  the  enemy  worth  speaking  of  was  encountered  until  the  heads 
of  the  columns  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  Savannah,  when  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  city  were  obstructed  more  or  less  by  felled  tim- 
ber, with  earthworks  and  artillery;  but  these  were  easily  turned,  and 
the  enemy  driven  away." 

Naturally,  the  negroes  along  the  route  of  the  expedition  left  their 
homes  in  slavery  and  followed  the  blue-coated  "  Lincoln's  men,"  whom 
they  regarded  as  their  deliverers  from  bondage.  All  ages  —  men, 
women,  and  children  —  gathered  up  their  poor  belongings  and  attached 
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themselves  to  the  marching  cohmms,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
Sherman,  who  foresaw  the  inconvenience  of  this  vast  body  of  depend- 
ent non-combatants,  in  case  of  attack.  But  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks 
encouraged  the  poor  creatures  to  move  along  with  their  gypsy-like 
camp,  and  the  negroes,  who  saw  immediate  liberty  but  could  not  see 
certain  and  prospective  freedom,  pressed  on  with  the  army ;  they 
even  plunged  into  the  streams  when,  to  check  their  advance,  the 
bridges  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  column  were  taken  up.  This 
great  mass  of  colored  refugees  was  afterwards  colonized  on  the  Sea 
Islands  on  the  coast  near  Savannah,  when  the  march  was  over ;  and 
thus  was  begun  the  foundation  of  tlie  Fieedmen's  Bureau,  an  orcani- 
zation  made  necessary  by  the  increasing  number  of  ex-slaves  who 
had  to  be  cared  for  by  the  National  authorities. 

On  the  evening  of  the  lOth  of  December  the  heads  of  the  several 
columns  of  the  army  were  from  three  to  eight  miles  from  Savannah  ; 
the  sea  was  in  sight,  and  three  expert  scouts  paddled  down  the  Ogee- 
chee  River  and  carried  to  the  waiting  fleet  of  Admiral  Dahlgren  the 
glad  tidings  that  the  Federal  army  had  safely  crossed  the  State  and 
was  encamped  on  the  shores.  Fort  INIcAllister,  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  night  by  the  scouts,  was  a  very  strong  work  on  the 
Ogeechee,  commanding  the  approach  to  Savannah  from  the  sea,  Fort 
Pulaski,  on  the  Savannah  River,  occupying  a  similar  defensive  position 
in  that  direction.  But  Fort  McAllister  was  not  built  witJi  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  attacked  from  the  landward  side,  and  Sher- 
man determined  to  carry  it  by  assault ;  while  it  stood  in  the  enemy's 
hands  it  shut  off  the  supplies  that  were  waiting  outside  for  communi- 
cation to  be  opened  with  Sherman's  army.  A  despatch  boat  from 
the  fleet,  carrying  a  signal  officer,  approached  as  near  as  safety  would 
permit  and  asked  by  signal,  just  as  Hazen's  Fifteenth  Corps  was 
ready  for  the  attack,  "Has  the  fort  been  taken?"  Sherman's  answer 
was,  "  Not  yet,  but  it  will  be  in  a  minute."  As  the  signal  flags 
flashed  in  the  air,  the  storming  party  moved  out  in  compact  order,  as 
if  on  parade ;  the  guns  from  the  fort  belched  fire  and  shot ;  the 
lines  scarcely  wavered,  but  dashed  upon  the  works,  cheering  and 
firing.  In  fifteen  minutes  it  was  all  over.  The  Confederate  flag  fell, 
and  the  stars  and  strijies  rose  over  the  captured  fort.  Full  com- 
munication was  established  with  the  fleet  of  warships  and  transports ; 
and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  soldiers  a  mail-boat,  laden  with  a  tremen- 
dous budget  of  mails  for  the  army,  was  brought  in  with  its  precious 
cargo. 

Hardee,  who  had  been  hurried  across  the  State  from  the  further 
side,  in  advance  of  Sherman,  had  got  together  about  15,000  men  with 
which   to   defend  Savannah.     Of  these,  3,249  were  Georgia  militia. 
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wlio  were  under  strict  orders  not  to 
leave  the  State.  Governor  Brown, 
of  Georgia,  had  latterly  grown  some- 
what lukewarm  in  his  support  of  the 
Confi'deracy.  He  had  even  coquet- 
ted with  Sherman,  before  the  grand 
march  had  finally  begun,  hoping  to 
obtain  exemjttion  from  enforced  levy 
of  rations,  provided  he  could  in  some 
way  placate  the  general  who  was 
ready  to  march  through  the  State. 
Hut  this  came  to  nothing,  although 
l>rown  did  withdraw  the  Georgia 
troops  from  IIood"s  army.  When 
Hardee  wanted  to  use  the  Georgia 
militia,  after  he  had  determined  to 
fly  from  Savannah  to  Charleston,  lie  accomplished  his  purpose  by  a 
stratagem.  Meanwhile,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  General 
Wright,  of  the  Confederate  army,  added  to  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion by  declaring  hini.self  Governor  of  Georgia,  Brown  having  been 
deposed  by  virtue  of  what  was  then  called  his  "  territorial  disability." 
The  inundation  of  the  rice-fields  nearly  surrounding  Savannah 
added  to  its  defences  ;  the  besieging  army  floundered  in  Difficulties 
these  swamps,  trusting  to  the  cooperating  forces  of  General 
J.  G.  Foster,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  to  invest  the  city  from  the  north  and  east,  and  so  prevent 
the  escape  of  Hardee's  army.  But  the  attempt  to  cut  the  line  of 
communication  northward  was  inefficient :  and  Hardee,  finding  him- 
self completely  hemmed  in  except  on  the  line  above  mentioned,  resolved 
to  escape  while  he  could.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  his 
evacuation  of  Savannah  was  finished,  and  his  forces  were  safely  on 
their  way  to  Charleston,  taking  only  their  light  artillery  with  them. 
Sherman  captured  with  the  city,  according  to  one  historian  who  was 
in  the  army  of  occupation,  over  250  heavy  guns  and  31,000  bales  of 
cotton.  Sherman,  therefore,  was  conservative  in  his  statement  when 
lie  telegraphed  to  the  President,  on  Christmas  Eve  :  "  I  beg  to  pre- 
sent to  you  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  150  guns 
and  plenty  of  ammunition  ;  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton." 

The  loyal  States  of  the   Union   were  now  ablaze  with  joy.     Cele- 
brations were  improvised  in  every  town  and  city  through-  Great  joy  in 
out  the  North,  and  praise  unstinted  was  lavished  upon  the  "'"^■°"''- 
brave  and  daring  men  who  had  made  the  march  to  the  sea,  severing 
the  already  dismembered  Confederacy  into  further  fragments.     The 
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Destroying  a  Railroad. 


jubilntion  that  showed  itself  in  many  ways  bad  for  its  keynote,  not 
one  of  trium]ih  over  a  beaten  foe,  but  a  confident  belief  that  the  war 
was  practically  over  and  that  peace  would  soon  return.  Congress 
was  in  session,  and  it  at  once  passed  a  joint  resolution  tendering  tiie 
thanks  of  the  Nation  to  General  Sherman  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  his  command  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  tiie  triumphal 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  In  a  letter  thanking  the  general  and 
his  men,  President  Lincoln  gratefully  gave  to  Sherman  full  and  ex- 
clusive credit  for  this  achievement,  the  Government  claiming  no  share 
in  it.  The  President  acknowledged  that  when  the  army  started  on 
its  march  he  "  was  anxious,  if  not  fearful  ;  "  but  feeling  that  Sher- 
man was  the  better  judge,  he  had  refrained  from  any  interference  or 
suggestion.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  undertaking  being  a  success,  the 
honor  is  all  yours,  for  I  believe  none  of  us  went  further  than  to 
acquiesce." 

This  march  to  the  sea,  more  than  300  miles  by  the  roads  travelled, 
occupying  a  month,  cost  the  Federals  in  all  785  men,  killed,    ^^^^^^ 
wounded,  and    missing.     Tiie  Confederate  prisoners    num- 
bered 1,338  ;  of  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  there  are  no  rec- 
ords.    During  the    march,   more    than   20,000  bales   of  cotton    were 
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burntHl,  ;uul  an  immense  amount  of  provisions  and  stores  was  seized. 
But  what  was  of  far  more  injury  to  tlie  Confederacj',  320  miles  of 
railroad  were  destroyed,  severing  the  last  links  of  communication 
between  the  Confederate  armies  in  Virginia  and  the  West.  Except- 
ing the  immense  amount  of  provisions  and  stock  seized,  very  little 
damage  was  done  to  private  property,  save  in  a  few  cases  of  unusual 
provocation. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

RECONSTRUCTING    STATE   GOVERNMENTS. 

Political  Operations   in  Arkansas  disturbed  by  a  Confederate   Raid.  —  Con- 
gress   DECLINES    TO    ADMIT    SENATORS    AND    REPRESENTATIVES    FROM    THE    StaTE. 

Similar  Troubles  IN  Missouri.  —  Arkansas  and  Missouri  abollsh  fSLAVERV. — 
Violent  Co.M.MoTioNS  attend  Reconstruction  in  Louisiana. — The  Work  goes 
OVER  TO  A  Later  Period.  —  Andrew  Johnson  in  Tennessee.  —  Reconstruction 
Measures  deferred  by  Hostile  Raids.  —  Emancipation  finally  declared. — 
The  Peirpoixt  Government  in  Virginia  a  Nucleus  for  Reconstruction. — 
Butler's  Caustic  Criticism  of  Peirpoint. —  A  Failure  in  Florida. —  The 
Battle  of  Olustee. 

MlliTxVRY  openitious  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
excepting  tliose  directed  against  Shreveport  by  the  way  of  tlie  Red 
River,  were  not  important  during  ISG-l.  But  political  events  in  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  were  significant  of  the 
return  of  peace  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union.  As  has  been 
already  related  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  reconstruction  of  the  politi- 
cal machinery  of  Louisiana  was  going  on  when  the  unfortunate  Red 
River  expedition  was  in  progress.  The  withdrawal  of  Banks's  forces 
gave  liberty  to  the  Confederates  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  to 
cooperate  with  Price's  command  in  the  last  and  most  desperate  raid 
which  Price  made  through  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

General  Steele,  who  held  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  River  as  a  Fed- 
eral line  of  advance,  early  in  1864,  was  ordered  to  cooperate  with 
Banks  in  his  expedition  against  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  He  was 
preparing  to  leave  Arkansas  to  carry  out  his  orders,  in  the  first  days 
of  April,  when  he  received  news  that  Banks  was  retreating  and  Kirby 
Smitli  had  sent  8,000  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  artillery  to  Price 
for  offensive  operations  against  the  Federal  forces.  Steele  at  that 
time  was  well  on  his  way  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and, 
knowing  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  meet  the  combined  forces  of 
Smith  and  Price,  he  fell  back  upon  Little  Rock,  fighting  the  Confed- 
erates who  pressed  upon  his  rear.  He  fought  a  considerable  battle 
at  Jenkins's  Ferry,  on  the  Saline  River,  April  30th,  where  he  re- 
pulsed the  Confederates  with  heavy  loss  and  so  disabled  Price  that 
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Flagship  Carondeltt  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Driiwn  by  O.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph  hitherto  uttpubtished. 


tliere  was  no  more  piir.suit  after  Steele  had  crossed  the  river.  Price 
now  organized  his  army  for  an  invasion  of  Missouri,  leaving  Steele  to 
fall  back  leisurely  to  Little  Rock.  Price's  army,  with  the  reenforce- 
ments  which  he  received  while  making  up  his  column,  amounted  to 
about  15,000  men,  although,  with  the  usual  disagreement  noticeable 
in  various  accounts  of  Federal  and  Confederate  active  operations. 
Price's  estimate  of  his  force  placed  it  at  only  12,000. 

About  the  1st  of  September,  Price,  having  skilfully  made  feints  in 
the  direction  of  both  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  crossed  that  stream  about  half  way  between  the  two  jioints  ; 
and  before  Rosecrans  (who  was  sent  to  this  command  after  his  removal 
from  command  at  Chattanooga,  October  19th,  186-S)  knew  that  an 
invasion  of  Missouri  was  actually  threatened.  Price  had  reached  the 
northern  boundary  of  Arkansas.  General  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  com- 
manding the  department  of  Southeast  jNIissouri,  with  a  small  force, 
of  which  the  State  militia  composed  a  considerable  part,  did  what  he 
could  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Confederates,  whose  objective  point 
was  nothing  less  than  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Price,  having  driven 
Ewing  from  Pilot  Knob,  where  he  had  made  a  gallant  defence  by 
way  of  check,  advanced  directly  upon  St.  Louis  and  attacked  the 
defences  of  that  city  a  few  miles  soutli  of  it.  Rosecrans,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  been  recnforced  by  A.  J.  Smith's  veteran  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  4,500  strong,  which  had  been  temporarily 
detained  at  Cairo,  on  the  way  to  Sheinian,  after  the  return  from  Red 
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River.  He  was  able  to  repulse  Price's  army,  whicli  now  turned  west- 
ward, directing  its  attention  to  the  capture  of  Jefferson  City,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  Rosecrans,  determined  that  this  important  point 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  gathered  up  every 
available  man,  and  Price  was  once  more  compelled  to  change  his 
route  ;  lie  turned  up  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  relentlessly 
conscripting  and  pressing  into  his  service  every  man  and  youth  capa- 
ble of  carrying  arms,  his  orders  calling  for  "  All  white  male  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  50."  The  summer  had  been  spent  in 
The  flight  of  tliese  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  and  it  was  not  until 
pnc«.  October  20th  that  Price's  advance  came  within  sight  of  Lex- 

ington, where  there  was  sharp  fighting  during  that  day  and  the  next. 
The  reenforcements  sent  by  Rosecrans  from  St.  Louis,  consisting  of 
A.  J.  Smith's  corps  of  infantry  and  a  body  of  provisional  cavalry 
under  General  Alfred  Pleasonton,  came  up  and  attacked  Price's 
army  in  the  rear.  The  invasion  was  now  so  far  checked  that  Price 
turned  his  attention  to  getting  away  with  as  many  of  his  men  as 
possible.  He  was  pursued  with  vigor  ;  and  when  he  finally  recrossed 
the  Arkansas  River,  at  a  point  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Smith,  it  was 
with  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  5,000  men,  demoralized  and  badly 
beaten.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Confederates  to,  regain  ^lis- 
souri  to  the  lost  cause.  Even  the  partisan  I'angers  and  guerrillas,  who 
had  harassed  the  people  beyond  all  endurance  by  their  outrages,  fol- 
lowed the  invaders  from  the  State,  and  some  semblance  of  order  began 
to  reign  in  the  long  distracted  Missouri. 

The  political  effervescence  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
insurgent  forces  was  quite  as  exciting  as  actual  hostilities  had  ever 
been.  The  loyal  elements  of  the  State  were  divided  into  two  camps, 
—  Radical  and  Conservative.  These  jarring  factions  carried  on  their 
offensive  operations 
against  each  other 
even  while  the 
State  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion 
and  recapture.  A 
temporary  truce 
had  been  effected 
in  February,  186;!, 
by  electing  the 
leading  Radical,  B. 
Gratz  Brown,  and 
the  leading  Con- 
servative,  John    6. 


U.  S.  Na»y  Hospital  Steamers  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 
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Henderson,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Henderson  being-  elected 
to  succeed  iiimself.  Tlie  liadiciUs  now  began  to  agitate  a  scheme  for 
the  assembling  of  a  State  convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing  anew 
constitution  which  should  provide  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Missouri.  In  these  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  election  of  Brown  to  the 
Senate,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department.  General  Schofield, 
took  some  part ;  for  the  civil  and  the  military  administra-  i.oiitic^i 
tions  had  not  yet  become  wholly  separated.  So  violent  was  """'''»«• 
the  opposition  of  General  Schofield  to  Senator  Brown,  that  it  was 
finally  thought  best  to  relieve  the  general  from  his  command  in 
Missouri;  and  as  soon  as  Rosecrans,  who  succeeded  Schofield  in  com- 
mand, had  assumed  the  duties  of  his  place,  he  was  violently  laid  hold 
of  by  the  contending  political  parties,  each  of  whom  claimed  him  as 
its  own  ;  and  the  commotion  which  had  disturbed  the  State  during 
Schofield's  administration  did  not  subside. 

It  was  shrewdly  surmised  that  the  mission  of  Price  at  this  juncture 
was  as  much  political  as  military.  Price  cherished  the  delusion  that 
Missouri  was  held  back  from  embracing  the  Confederacy  by  the  brute 
force  of  Federal  arms  ;  just  as  Bragg  believed  that  Tennessee  was 
held  down  by  the  same  power  which,  as  he  thought,  prevented  that 
State  from  welcoming  him  as  a  deliverer.  But  Price's  raid  was  an 
ignoble  failure.  Even  his  conscriptions  did  not  augment  his  army  of 
invasion  ;  and  when  he  left  the  State  there  were  no  signs  of  that 
general  u[)rising  of  the  people  which  he  had  expected  and  which  those 
who  believed  that  a  conspiracy  of  ''American  Knights"'  was  on  foot 
had  profoundly  dreaded.  During  the  summer,  when  Price's  men  were 
raiding  the  State,  the  politicians  were  busy  with  schemes  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  respective  campaigns.  The  Radicals  held  a 
convention  and  instructed  their  delegates  to  the  Union  Republican 
convention  to  vote  for  General  Grant  as  their  candidate  for  President. 
When  the  National  convention  assembled  in  Baltimore,  however,  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  had  become  so  assured  that  the  Missourians 
were  the  only  men  in  the  convention  who  were  not  anxious  to  cast 
their  votes  for  him.  It  was  only  when  their  standing  aloof  prevented 
the  absolute  unanimity  of  the  convention  that  Missouri  was  recorded 
as  voting  for  Lincoln.  In  the  presidential  election  that  year,  the 
Conservatives  returned  to  the  Democratic  fold  and  voted  for  McClel- 
lan  ;  the  Radicals  tardily  came  into  line  and  voted  for  Lincoln,  who 
was  given  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State. 

It  was  during  this  turmoil  that  the  constitutional  convention  that 
the  Radicals  had  so  urgently  demanded  was  finally  voted  by  the  peo- 
ple. What  was  more  to  the  purpose,  three  fourths  of  tiie  delegates 
elected  were  Radicals.     That  convention  assembled  on  the  6tli  of  the 
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followijig  January  and,  six  diiys  Liter,  formally  adopted  an  ordinance 
declaring  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  throngliout  the  borders  of 
the  State  and  forever  prohibiting  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime.  The  reconstruction  of  the  State  was 
DOW  complete  :  and  with  the  completion  of  the  work  of  reconstruction 
came  the  final  destruction  of  slavery  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  under  due  and  orderly  process  of  law. 

Reconstruction  in  Missouri  was  comparatively  easy,  inasmuch  as  the 
political  machinery  of  the  State  had  never  been  so  completely  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  acts  of  secession  as  in  some  of  the  other  States 
claimed  by  the  Confederates.  In  Arkansas,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  at  the  foundation  of  things  and  rebuild  the  structure 
of  civil  government.  This  process  began  very  soon  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  State  capital  by  General  Steele,  in  186.3.  Not  a  few  nota- 
ble men  who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion  expressed  themselves 
ready  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation, 
issued  later  in  that  year,  and  steps  preliminary  to  reorganizing  the 
local  government  were  taken  by  some  of  the  Unionist  citizens  of 
Arkansas  in  January,  1864.  A  convention  of  delegates  qualified  and 
ready  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  organized  in  Little  Rock, 
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January  «,  1«<J-1;  and  although  there  was  very  little  evidence  of  a 
strong  popular  voting  element  beliintl  these  delegates,  the  assemblage 
was  sincerely  patriotic  in  purpose,  and  respectable  in  its  personnel. 
The  outcome  of  the  convention  was  a  State  constitution  which  did 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  former  constitution  of  Arkansas  except 
that  it  declared  the  act  of  secession  to  be  null  and  void,  abolished 
slavery  immediately  and  unconditionally,  and  repudiated  the  Confed- 
erate debt.  A  provisional  governor,  Isaac  Murphy,  was  appointed  by 
the  convention,  and  March  14,  1804,  was  designated  as  the  day  on 
which  a  general  election  should  be  held  to  accept  or  reject  the  new 
constitution  and  choose  State  officers,  including  a  legislature  and 
members  of  Congress. 

Confusion  was  introduced  into  these  proceedings  by  an  order 
issued  by  the  President  to  General  Steele  directing  him  p^,.,.^.^, 
to  prepare  a  registry  of  citizens  willing  to  take  the  oath  ^^'^'Jj'j"" '■» 
of  allegiance  prescribed  in  the  amnesty  proclamation,  such 
citizens  being  notified  to  vote  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  March 
28th,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  civil  governor,  a  military  gov- 
ernor (^.John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri)  then  being  in  ofKce  under  a  pre- 
vious appointment  from  the  President.  The  President  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  proceedings  already  begun  by  the  citizens,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  notified  of  the  confusion  of  dates  caused  by  his  order 
for  an  election,  he  referred  the  whole  matter  back  to  General  Steele 
for  disentanglement.  The  convention  plan  was  accordingly  adopted  ; 
and  at  the  election  held,  March  14th,  12.177  votes  were  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  new  constitution  to  226  against  it.  Murphy  was  elected 
governor  and  other  State  officers  were  chosen  and  duly  inducted  into 
office.  The  legislature  elected  at  that  time  subsequently  chose 
William  M.  Fishback  and  Elisha  Baxter  United  States  Senators  to 
fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  Senators  who  had 
gone  into  the  rebellion.  These  newly  elected  Senators,  and  the  three 
members  of  Congress  chosen  at  the  March  election,  went  to  Washing- 
ton, but  were  denied  admission  to  seats  in  Congress.  By  this  time, 
June,  1804,  Congress  had  begun  to  shape  a  plan  of  reconstruction 
which  differed  radically  from  that  enunciated  by  President  Lincoln 
in  his  amnesty  jiroclaniation.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Commitee,  on  which  Fishback  and  Baxter  were  refused  admission  to 
tiie  Senate,  was  to  the  effect  that  civil  order  had  not  been  sufficiently 
restored  in  Arkansas  to  permit  the  establishment  of  civil  government 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  :  and  the  fact  that  the  President  had 
not  recalled  his  proclamation  which  declared  the  iidiabitants  of 
Arkansas  to  be  in  insuri-ection  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  civil  authority  had  not  yet 
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been  restored.  The  Murplij'  government  continued  its  operations, 
but  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  military  arm  ;  and 
in  September  of  that  year,  the  Confederates  who  liad  not  been  fully 
expelled  from  the  State  plucked  up  courage  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  take  possession  of  the  State  capital,  reorganize  their  legisla- 
ture, and  pretend  to  set  up  their  government.  They  were  again 
and  for  the  last  time  expelled,  but  Congressional  re23resentation  for 
Arkansas  was  for  a  long  time  deferred. 

As  the  reconstruction  of  Louisiana  was  the  first  instance  of  the 
machinerj'  of  a  State  being  set  in  motion  under  the  amnestj'  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  the  process  was  watched  with  lively  interest 
by  citizens  of  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  a  former  chapter, 
the  laboi's  of  General  Banks,  from  which  he  was  called  bj'  the  dut}' 
of  conducting  the  expedition  against  Shreveport,  were  adverted  to 
with  brevity.  The  first  steps  in  reconstruction,  however,  may  be  here 
reviewed,  in  order  that  the  course  of  events  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood. 

The  anti-slavery  men  of  Louisiana,  or  those  who  had  fully  accepted 
the    emancipation    measures  of  the    President,  held  to  the 

Beginning 

of  the  poiiti-  theory  that  by  the  act  of  rebellion  the  old  constitution  of 

cal  turtnoil 

inLouisi.  the  State  had  been  destroj'ed.  They  styled  themselves  Free 
State  men,  their  cardinal  principle  being  that  an  entirely  new 
constitution  should  be  framed  with  prohibition  of  slavery  embodied  in 
it.  They  formed  local  associations,  and  from  these  associations  a  body 
of  delegates,  styled  the  Free  State  General  Committee,  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  whole  mass  of  anti-slavery  men.  They  next  proposed 
to  hold  a  delegate  convention  for  the  framing  of  a  new  State  consti- 
tution which  should  prohibit  slavery.  The  plan  was  appi'oved  by 
General  George  F.  Shepley,  who  acted  as  military  governor  of  the 
State,  and  who  ordered  a  registration  of  free  white  male  citizens  com- 
petent to  vote  under  the  provisions  prescribed.  The  so-called  Con- 
servatives protested  against  these  proceedings,  insisting  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
State  as  they  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
The  conflict  between  these  two  factions  was  carried  over  into  1864, 
when  a  new  plan  of  reconstruction  was  proposed  by  General 

A  military        t^       ,  ,  i  •         i      •         •        i        •  t^       i 

governor  Bauks,  the  amucsty  proclamation  being  its  basis.  Banks  pro- 
posed that  an  election  be  held  under  the  old  constitution  of 
the  State,  except  that  from  that  instrument  should  be  excluded  every- 
thing that  recognized  slavery,  the  order  calling  the  election  expressly 
declaring  that  that  portion  of  the  constitution  was  null  and  void ;  the 
authority  which  was  to  call  the  election  was  to  assume  power  to 
amend  the  old  constitution  in  this  manner.     General  Banks  justified 
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Ills  autioii  ill  tliu  premises  by  the  statemont  that  "  Tiic  fimdamental 
law  of  the  State  is  martial  law,"  and  that  under  the  operation  of  that 
law  the  Government  might  proceed  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  and  eventually  surrender  to  the  people  so  much  of  military 
power  as  would  be  consistent  with  military  operations.  At  that  elec- 
tion, which  took  place  on  February  •22d.  1^64,  Michael  Halm,  the 
candidate  of  those  who  supported  the  views  and  policy  of  Hanks,  was 
chosen  by  a  fair  majority.  There  were  two  other  candidates  in  the 
field  —  Flanders,  who  represented  the  Free  State  men,  and  Fellows, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Conservatives.  Ilahn  was  inaugurated 
with  much  pomp  and  was  clothed  by  the  President  with  all  the 
powers  exercised  at  that  time  by  the  military  governor. 

Although  the  Free  State  men  had  taken  i)art  in  this  election,  they 
now  declared  that  it  was  invalid  and  irregular  and  should  be  set  aside 
and  annulled  by  Congress.  This  carried  the  whole  proceeding  up  to 
CoiKn-ess.  where  the  five  Representatives  and  two  Senators  subse- 
quently  went  with  their  credentials.  Meanwhile,  a  convention  was 
held  for  tlie  revision  and  amendment  of  the  State  constitution ;  and 
that  instrument,  so  revised  as  to  abolish  slavery,  was  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  people  and  adoi)ted  by  a  popular  vote  of  6,836  in 
favor  and  1,566  against  it,  on  September  5th,  1864.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  Arkansas,  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
seats  in  Congress  went  over  for  a  time  and  eventually  became  a  legacy 
of  tiouble  for  other  times  and  other  statesmen  than  those  whose  plans 
led  u])  to  the  election  which  sent  these  men  to  Congress. 

In  none  of  the  reconstructed  States  was  the  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion more  fitful  and  more  frequently  interrupted  by  war's  ^nj^^^ 
alarms  than  in  Tennessee.  We  have  seen  how  reluctantly  ■Ji*°.f'' '* 
the  State  was  dragged  into  secession  ;  with  equal  reluctance  ""s-ns. 
did  the  insurgents  give  up  all  hope  of  holding  the  State  to  the  loose 
oblicatioiis  imposed  upon  her  by  an  extorted  agreement  to  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Confederacy.  Repeated  raids  of  Confederate  commanders 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  "delivering  Tennessee  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  usurper,"  it  being  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of  the 
insurgent  leaders  that  the  people  of  the  State  were  with  their  cause, 
heart  and  soul,  and  were  only  kept  by  main  force  from  rushing  into 
the  arms  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  career  of  Andrew  John- 
son, as  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  began  as  early  as  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  and,  from  that  time  onward  he  busied  himself  with  various 
plans  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  civil  authority  throughout  the 
State.  The  Federal  victories  of  that  year  gave  hope  and  comfort  to 
the  Unionists  of  Tennessee,  but  Hragg's  raid  into  Kentucky  paralyzed 
them  later  in  the  summer,  and  the  rallying  cries  of  the  Union  men 
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Ammunition  Scfiooners  in  Hampton  Roads. 
Drini'ii  by  F.  C.  Ratif^om  from  a  photograph  madt  In  18t>4. 

were  hushed  for  a  time.  Again,  in  December,  it  was  pi-oposed  to 
hold  elections  for  Congressmen  in  several  districts  in  which  vacancies 
existed;  but  the  Confederate  raider  Forrest  chose  the  da}^  appointed 
for  the  election  for  a  bold  ride  across  Grant's  lines  of  communication, 
that  general  then  being  preparing  for  his  expedition  against  Vicks- 
burg.  The  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  followed,  and  once 
more  the  political  situation  in  Tennessee  was  clouded  over  with  hope- 
lessness. 

When  Rosecrans  marched  into  Chattanooga,  early  in  September, 
1863,  the  State  appeared  to  be  permanently  cleared  of  insurrection- 
ists, and  Johnson  renewed  his  labors  in  behalf  of  a  complete  reconstruc- 
tion ;  but  a  period  of  uncertainty  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until 
midwinter,  1804,  that  Johnson  was  able  to  direct  some  of  his  tremen- 
dous energy  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  civil  State.  In  January  of  that 
year  a  great  mass  meeting  of  Unionists  was  held  in  Nashville,  and 
Governor  Johnson  made  one  of  his  stirring  speeches,  in  which  he 
declared  that  treason  was  a  crime  and  should  be  punished  as  such, 
and  that  "  treason  must  be  made  odious,  traitors  must  be  punished 
and  impoverished."  Resolutions  declaring  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
convention  and  immediate  emancipation  were  passed,  and  the  way 
seemed  clear  to  immediate  action.  But  obstructions  arose  ;  the  uncon- 
ditional Union  men,  who  had  suffered  untold  horrors  under  the  violent 
reign  of  the  insurgents,  protested  against  the  liberality  of  treatment 
which  their  late  persecutors  were  to  receive  under  the  operation  of 
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the  amnesty  policy  set  forth  in  the  President's  proclamation  of 
December  8tli,  Ihiji.  Johnson  attempted  to  modify  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance prescribed  in  the  proclamation,  and  considerable  heat  was  occa- 
sioned by  tliese  seeming  differences  of  opinion,  the  unconditional  Union 
men  secnring  the  sympathy  of  Johnson,  who  continually  breathed  out 
threateniiigs  and  slaughter  against  the  men  who,  apparently  repent- 
ing of  their  misdeeds,  were  then  embracing  the  opptirtunity  offered 
them  to  rehabilitate  tliemselves  in  the  President's  proclamation  of 
amnesty. 

Johnson  ordcned  an  election  for  county  otiicers  only  :  and  at  the 
election,  which  took  place  in  March,  1861,  nothing  conclusive  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Union  element  in  Tennessee  was  manifested. 
Later,  a  mass  convention  was  held  in  Nashville  (^September  5th,  18G1), 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a  convention  to  revise  the  State  con- 
stitution and  to  take  part  in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year. 
The  latter  part  of  the  programme  was  carried  out  with  partial  suc- 
cess ;  but  military  disturbances  interfered,  and  a  State  convention 
which  was  called  to  assemble  in  Nasliville  (December  19th)  to  revise 
the  constitution  was  prevented  by  the  advance  of  Hood's  army  on  its 
ill-starred  invasion  of  Tennessee,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Sher- 
man on  his  march  through  Georgia.  Finally,  in  January,  1865,  the 
constitutional  convention  was  held,  the  State  then  being  free  from 
the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  emanci- 
pate the  slaves,  abolish  slavery,  repudiate  the  Confedei'ate  debt,  and 
declare  the  ordinance  of  secession  treasonable,  null,  and  void.  lender 
this  amended  constitution,  which  was  duly  ratified  by  the  people,  a 
full  board  of  State  officers  and  legislature  were  elected,  and  the  civil 
government  of  Tennessee  was  once  more  set  in  motion.  The  first 
Governor  of  the  reconstructed  State  was  W.  G.  Brownlow,  a  pas- 
sionate patriot  who  had  won  renown  through  the  war  as  "  Parson 
Brownlow." 

Hopefulness  and  a  vivid  imagination  were  required  to  invest  with 
dignity  the  remnant  of  the  State  government  of  Old  Vir-  steps  taken 
ginia,  which  was  ke])t  alive  during  the  war  and  preserved  as   gtrl',7t°vir- 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  reconstruction  elements  of  the   ^'""'' 
State   were   to  crystallize.     When   the   new  State   of  West  Vii'ginia 
was  erected,  in  1863,  Francis  H.  Peirpoint,  who  had  been  chosen  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  after  Governor  Letcher  and  others  joined  themselves 
to  the  Confederacy,  was  still  regarded  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  "  the 
restored  State  of  Virginia."    He  had  maintained  himself  and  his  State 
government  at  Wiieeling  until  the  admission  of  the  newly  constituted 
State  required  Wheeling  for  a  capital.     Then  he  removed  to  Alexan- 
dria, the  only  town  in  Old  Virginia  in  which  he  was  tolerably  sure  of 
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safety  from  Confederate  raids.  Here  he  set  up  Lis  government,  and 
was  duly  recognized  by  the  President  and  Congress  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war.  The  two  United  States  Senators  who  had  been  elected 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  State  government  at  Wheeling  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  seats;  and  one  Congressman  (from  the  first  district  of 
the  State)  was  elected  under  a  writ  issued  by  Governor  Peirpoint. 
At  Alexandria,  Governor  Peirpoint  gathered  around  him  a  little  legis- 
lature, which  was  stigmatized  as  "  the  common  council  of  Alexandria" 
by  some  of  the  radical  members  of  Congress ;  and  it  was  derisively 
said  by  others  of  that  party  tiiat  Peirpoint  "  carried  the  government 
of  the  Old  Dominion  in  his  breeches  pocket."  Even  President  Lin- 
coln, with  his  customary  shrewdness  of  observation,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  insignificance  of  Peirpoint's  jurisdiction,  confined  as 
it  was  to  the  narrow  and  fluctuating  limits  of  Fedeial  military  occu- 
pation, gave  "  a  somewhat  farcical  air  to  his  dominion."  But  farcical 
though  this  attenuated  substance  of  a  State  government  certainly 
was,  it  sufficed  for  the  purpose.  Under  its  authority  a  convention 
was  held  in  February,  1S64,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  convention  pur- 
sued the  same  course  that  was  adopted  in  Tennessee,  aliolishiug 
slavery  and  making  other  declarations  through  the  constitution  which 
typified  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Governor  spiritedly  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  the  military  upon  the  civil  power  when  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler,  commanding  the  district  in  which  Norfolk  was  sit- 
uated, during  the  summer  of  1864,  undertook  to  regulate  the  liquor 
traffic  in  that  city.  It  is  likely  tliat  Butler,  in  the  angry  controversy 
that  ensued  between  him  and  the  Governor,  gave  expression  to  the 
sentiments  of  some  of  the  radical  leaders  who  did  not  regard  with 
respect  the  government  of  Peirpoint.  General  Butler,  among  other 
things,  said  that  Peirpoint's  government  was  "  a  useless,  expensive, 
and  inefficient  thing,  unrecognized  by  Congress,  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  a  character  that  there  is 
no  command  in  the  Decalogue  against  worshipping  it,  it  being  the 
likeness  of  nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth."  But  the  nucleus  remained,  nevertheless. 
Butler  was  admonished  by  the  President  to  keep  his  military  author- 
ity within  the  limits  of  military  necessity ;  and  the  time  came  when 
tlie  government  administered  by  Peirpoint  was  thought  good  enough 
and  legal  enough  to  secure  from  Virginia  a  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  constitution  abolishing  slavery.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  Virginia  was  wholly  based  on  the  theory  that  its  State 
government  had  survived  the  shock  of  war  in  the  organization  of 
wliich  Peirpoint  was  the  official  head  and  chief. 
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Building  a  Read  through  the  Swanip. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  begin 
the   process   of   reconstruction    in    Florida  durinj'  the  early    ,  . 

Til  Serious  dis- 

part of  18G-t.    General  Quincy  A.  Cnllmore,  whose  headquar-  aster  in 

ters  were  then  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  cherished  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  opening  the  interior  of  Florida  by  landinu'  at 
Jacksonville,  then  very  feebly  defended,  and  advancing  into  the  coun- 
try to  the  westward.  He  hoped  thereby  to  secure  an  outlet  for  the 
accumulated  stores  of  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  products  known  to 
exist  there,  to  cut  off  the  Confederate  supplies  of  food,  to  obtain 
recruits  for  the  negro  regiments,  and  to  set  on  foot  proceedings  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  State.  The  expedition,  commanded  by 
(ieneial  Truman  H.  Seymour,  and  at  first  accompanied  by  General 
Gillmore,  landed  at  Jacksonville,  February  7th,  with  about  6,000 
men.  Seymour  and  Gillinore  did  not  fully  agree  as  to  the  details  of 
the  campaign ;  and  when  the  latter,  having  given  his  orders  to  Sey- 
mour and  returned  to  Hilton  Head,  received  letters  indicating  an  in- 
tention to  march  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,  he  wrote  a  sharp  note  of 
disapproval ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Seymour,  acting  under  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  orders  of  his  chief,  marched  westward  from  his 
camp  on  the  south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  intending  to  engage 
the  Confederate  forces  under  General  Finegan,  who  was  supposed  to 
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be  at  Olustee,  about  eighteen  miles  distant.  But  the  Confederates, 
who  had  been  reenforced  from  Savannah  and  Charleston  on  the  arri- 
val of  GiHmore's  expedition,  met  the  Federal  troops  outside  of  the 
town,  and  a  general  engagement  took  place  at  Ocean  Pond,  February 
20th.  The  numbers  of  the  contending  forces  were  probably  about 
equal,  with  a  preponderating  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, who  had  chosen  their  position  for  defence.  The  result  was  a 
defeat  for  the  Federals,  who  retired  in  some  disorder  after  a  brave 
and  gallant  fight,  with  a  loss  of  about  1,800  men  out  of  the  5,500 
with  which  the  battle  was  begun.  The  abandonment  of  the  project 
for  reconstructing  the  State  which  this  defeat  involved  gratified  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  President's  policy  of  reconstruction,  and 
who  believed  that  the  Florida  expedition  was  intended  to  add  one 
more  State  to  the  list  of  those  participating  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion that  year. 


Confederate  Gunboat  sunk  in  James  River  above  Dutch  Gap  Canal. 
Drawn  hi/  G.   W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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LAST  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY. 

The  Commerce  Destroyers  ami  their  End.  —  The  Excitixg  Adventures  and 
Ignoble  Fate  of  the  "  Florida."  —  Cruises  and  Depredations  of  the  "Ala- 
bama."—The  Famous   Sea  Fight  off  Cherbourg.  —  Victory  of  the  "  Keak- 

SAKGE."—  CoNFEDEKATE  IlL-LUCIv  WITH  FoREIGN-BUILT  RaMS.  —  ThE  InCENDIAUIES 

OP  THE  "  Shenandoah."  —  Terror  among  the  New  England  Coasters  and  Fish- 
ermen. —  Irregular  Operations  of  Braine  and  Parr.  —  Futile  Attempts  to 
capture  the  "Michigan."  —  Beai.l,  the  Train  Robber,  under  a  Confederate 
Commission.  —  Cushing  destroys  the  Ham  "Albemarle." 

The  year  1864  witnessed  the  final  destruction  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate navy.  The  vessels  that  protected  the  harbors  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  patrolled  the  rivers  and  interior  waters  within  the  limits  of  its 
military  jurisdiction  had  every  right  to  bear  the  name  of  a  navy  ;  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  ships  of  war  coursing  the  ocean  without  a  home  port, 
pillaging  peaceful  merchantmen,  and  burning  and  scuttling  whaling 
vessels,  and  destitute  of  any  means  of  disposing  of  prizes  taken  at  sea, 
could  fairly  be  called  parts  of  a  regular  navy.  Vessels  of  this  sort 
were  usually  stigmatized  as  pirates  and  corsairs  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  flew  the  Confederate  flag  and 
carried  papers  countersigned  by  the  government  at  Richmond  did  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  these  observers,  invest  them  with  any  higher  dignity 
than  that  which  the  successful  piracies  of  Captain  Kyd,  Morgan,  and 
Blackbeard  gave  to  the  vessels  that  those  redoubtable  sea-rovers  com- 
manded. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cruiser  Alabama,  the  most  famous 
and  most  dreaded  of  the  Confederate  fleet,  never  entered  a  port  where 
flew  the  flag  she  bore. 
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The  first  Confederate  cruiser  entitled  to  be  exempted  from  tlie  cor- 
Expioitsof  ^^ii"  class  was  the  Sumter^  a  sea-going  steamer  altered  over 
erate""'*^'  fi'oni  a  niercliiintman  in  New  Orleans,  and  sailing  from  that 
cruisers.  port  ill  Jul}',  l-Gl.  Her  career  was  sliort  :  she  made  sev- 
eral captures  dui'ing  the  first  six  months  of  her  life  ;  but  she  was 
finally  taken  to  Gibraltar,  where  she  \Yas  sold  earl}'  in  the  next  year. 
Her  commander,  Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  w;is  subsequently  put  in 
command  of  the  Alabama.  The  Oreto,  whose  building  and  escape 
from  British  jurisdiction  were  noted  in  another  chapter,  was  more 
successful  than  most  of  her  sister  cruisers  in  entering  and  leaving  a 
Confederate  port.  As  the  Florida,  she  became  a  terror  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  she  had  slipped  into 
the  port  of  Mobile,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron, it  was  hoped  and  expected  that  she  would  never  come  out  again 
with  impunity.  But  she  came  out,  disguised  under  English  colors, 
January  15tli,  18G3,  and  successfully  eluded  the  blockading  fleet  out- 
side. During  the  next  five  months,  the  Florida  tcok  fourteen  prizes, 
one  of  which,  the  bark  Tacony,  was  fitted  out  as  a  tender  ;  and  armed 
and  equipped  as  an  assistant  privateer,  she  raided  tiie  coasting  trade 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Portland,  Maine.  One 
of  the  Taconifs  prizes,  the  Archer,  was  fitted  out  as  a  tender,  and 
started  on  a  cruise,  the  Tacovy  and  other  prizes  being  burned.  The 
Archer  boldly  ventured  into  Portland  harbor,  captui-ed  the  revenue 
cutter  CiishuH/,  and  put  to  sea.  The  valorous  Portland  people  gath- 
ered a  fleet  of  steamers,  pursued  the  privateers,  took  them  prisoners, 
and  returned  to  port  with  their  prize. 

The  Florida  had  an  adventurous  career.  After  having  been  refit- 
ted and  repaired,  she  sailed  from  Brest,  in  February,  1864,  and 
cruised  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  during  that  summer,  avoid- 
ing armed  vessels  and  destroying  merchantmen.  Arriving  at  Bahia, 
Brazil,  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  Florida  found  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Wachusett,  in  command  of  Commander  Napoleon  Collins. 
The  privateer  was  welcomed  by  the  Brazilian  authorities,  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  the  United  States  consul,  who  invoked  the 
neutrality  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  prevent  the  ship  from 
receiving  supplies  and  stores.  Early  in  the  morning  of  October  7th, 
Collins  got  under  way,  as  if  making  ready  to  go  to  sea.  Succumbing 
to  the  temptation  to  destroy  the  privateer,  although  in  a  neutral  port, 
Collins  sought  to  run  lier  down  while  he  was  under  full  head  of  steam  ; 
failing  in  this,  after  inflicting  considerable  damage,  he  captured  the 
ship,  made  iier  fast  to  his  own  vessel  bj^  a  cable,  and  triumphantly 
went  to  sea  with  his  prize,  leaving  the  baffled  commander  of  the  Flor- 
ida, Captain  J.  N.  Maifitt,  on  shore,  where  he  liad  gone  to  spend  the 
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The  Hhtnandoah. 
Three  Famous  Confederate  Cruisers. 


The  Alakama  or  "290." 


night.  The  act  was  clearly  an  infraction  of  international  law ;  but 
tiie  American  people,  who  had  reijarcled  with  anger  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar contempt  for  that  code  by  England,  France,  and  Brazil,  very 
naturally  hailed  Commander  Collins  as  a  hero.  A  long  diplomatic 
dispute  ensued  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States ;  but  before  it 
was  concluded  the  Florida  was  accidentally  sunk  at  her  moorings  in 
Hampton  Roads.  The  United  States  Government  disavowed  the 
action  of  Commander  Collins  and  made  the  amende  honorable  to 
Brazil,  Secretary  Seward  taking  that  convenient  occasion  to  give  the 
Brazilian  authorities  a  wholesome  lecture  on  their  own  repeated  and 
flagrant  violations  of  international  comity  and  usage. 

The  escape  of  the  cruiser  Alabama,  a  ship  first  made  notorious  by 
her  dock  number,  290,  has  been  already  noted.  Slie  was  the  second 
of  the  ships  built  in  England  on  Confederate  account.  Semmea  so 
calculated  his  chances  for  eluding  the  war  vessels  of  the  United  States 
that  he  never  cruised  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  region,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  news  of  his  depredations  and  movements  could 
reach  the  United  States  and  send  a  pursuer  after  him,  he  was  off  for 
other  watery  fields  of  enterprise.  He  coaled  at  sea  or  at  some  out-of- 
the-way  rendezvous,  his  coaling  tender  meeting  him  by  appointment. 
Excepting  the  little  steamer  Hatteras,  which  he  sunk  while  he  was 
disguised  as  a  British  man-of-war,  off  the  coast  of  Texas,  in  January, 
1863,  the  Alabama  never  encountered  a  United  States  warship  until 
the  day  of  her  own  doom.  Finally,  after  a  long  and  destructive 
cruise,  which  extended  as  far  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States  as 
tlie  East  Indies,  the  Alabama,  laden  with  sliips'  chroiioiueters  and 
other  booty,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Cherbourg  June  11th,  iSGJr.  The 
French  Government,  from  the  first  disposed  to  coddle  the  y  ning  Con- 
federacy beyond  the  seas,  had  now  become  somewhat  al?,rmed  by  the 
signs  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  power  of  its  protege   which  had 
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been  observed  in  the  more  recent  battles  I'onght  between  the  contend- 
ing armies.  Application  for  the  Alabama  to  enter  a  naval  dock  was 
parried  for  a  time ;  and  when  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Kear- 
sarffc,  Captain  John  A.  Wiiislow,  appeared  off  the  harbor  entrance, 
steaming  back  and  forth,  as  if  inviting  the  Alabama  to  come  out  and 
fight,  Captain  Semmes,  confident  of  his  ability  to  sink  his  challenger, 
weighed  anchor  and  advanced  doughtily  to  the  fray ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  French  iron-clad,  whose  duty  it  was  to  escort  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  outside  of  the  marine  jurisdiction  of  France,  the 
Government  being  now  punctiliously  bent  on  enforcing  the  interna- 
tional regulations  relating  to  neutrals. 

It  had  been  noised  all  over  Paris  that  a  great  naval  battle  was 
A  Sabbath  impending,  and  trains  laden  with  sight-seers  came  down  to 
spectacle.  Cherbourg  on  that  sunny  day,  Sunday,  June  19th,  when  the 
Alabama  went  out  to  accept  the  challenge  which  Winslow  had  infor- 
mally and  somewhat  irregularly  sent  to  Semmes  through  the  medium 
of  various  agencies  in  the  port.  There  were  thousands  of  spectators 
on  the  shores  to  behold  this  duel  between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kear- 
sarge  ;  and  the  pluck  and  daring  of  Semmes  in  taking  up  the  gage  of 
battle  gave  the  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  ample  occasion  for  compli- 
ment. The  antagonists,  however,  were  so  nearly  equally  matched  in 
every  way,  that  Semmes's  chivalry  consisted  only  in  his  determination 
to  fight  when  he  might  have  possibly  remained  secure  in  hai-bor  for  a 
long  time  unmolested.  His  confidence  in  a  ship  that  had  never  yet 
met  an  enemy  worthy  of  her  guns  was  unwarranted. 

On  the  other  side,  so  confident  was  Winslow  of  being  able  to 
destroy  his  antagonist  that  he  led  him  out  to  sea  for  some  distance 
beyond  the  margin  of  neutral  waters  before  he  invited  attack.  When 
about  seven  miles  from  land  he  put  about  and  headed  directly  for  the 
Alabama,  notwithstanding  his  exposure  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  pri- 
vateer. When  the  two  ships  were  eighteen  yards  apart,  the  Alabama 
opened  fire  with  a  broadside ;  a  second  and  part  of  a  third  were  fired 
before  the  Kearsarge,  sheering  off,  delivered  her  first  fire  of  shells, 
broadside,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  hundred  yards.  Winslow's 
chief  anxiety  was  to  prevent  the  Alabama  from  running  away ;  and 
he  kept  her  close  on  his  starboard  beam,  the  two  ships  taking  up  a 
circular  motion  around  a  common  centre ;  a  slight  current  carrying 
the  combatants  westward  during  the  fight.  The  battle  lasted  from 
10.57  A.  M.  to  noon,  when  the  Alabama  ceased  firing,  set  sail,  and 
endeavo-ed  to  run  inshore.  Winslow  prevented  this,  and  the  Ala- 
bama hau>d  down  her  colors  in  token  of  surrender.  It  was  claimed 
on  the  one  si^e  that  Winslow  fired  after  the  colors  were  lowered ;  and 
on  the  other  s'de  that  the  Alabama  renewed  her  fire  after  hauling 
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down  lier  colors  aiul  tlispliiyinj,'  :i  wliite  flag.  But  the  privateer  was 
liaclly  crippled  and  was  in  a  sinking  condition.  A  boat  was  sent 
alongside  of  the  Kearsan/e  with  a  message  of  surrender.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  Alahama  rapidly  settled  by  her  stern,  and  the  weight  of 
the  guns  and  stores  rushing  aft  threw  her  into  a  perpendicular  line; 
the  long-dreaded  cruiser  went  down  stern  foremost,  the  tip  of  her  jib- 
boom  being  the  last  seen  of  her  as  she  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves. 

Some  acrimonious  discussion  grew  out  of  the  details  of  this  sea 
fight.  Semnies  threw  himself  overboard  and  was  picked  up  and  car- 
ried to  England  by  a  British  yacht,  the  DeerJiouitd,  owned  and 
manned  by  an  English  friend  of  the  Confederate  cause.  Forty-two 
of  the  Alabamax  company,  officers  and  men,  were  rescued  by  the 
Deerhound.  Winslow,  instead  of  leaving  the  struggling  swimmers  in 
the  sea  until  he  could  get  out  his  boats  and  pick  them  up,  asked  the 
commander  of  the  Deerhound  to  rescue  all  that  he  could.  By  this 
proceeding,  it  was  claimed,  the  yacht  was  entitled  to  carry  off  the  per- 
sons rescued.  But  Semmes,  by  his  surrender,  was  virtually  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  he  was  accused  of  breaking  faith  when,  thri)wing  liis 
sword  into  the  sea,  he  went  off  on  the  yacht  ;  and  the  officer  who 
took  the  surrender  of  the  Alabama  to  the  Kearsarffe,  and  who  was 
])ermitted  to  return  to  aid  in  rescuing  his  mates,  gave  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  would  return.  He,  too,  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  flee  on  the  friendly  Deerhound.  The  fact  that  the  Kearsarge  had 
her  spare  cables  hung  over  her  sides,  as  a  protection  for  her  boil- 
ers and  machinery,  was  cited  as  evidence  of  her  superiority  over  the 
Alahama,  which  did  not  have  any  such  protection.  The  sympathetic 
friends  of  the  lost  cause  sorrowfully  said  that  Semmes  would  not  have 
fought  the  Kearsarge  if  he  had  known  tiiat  she  was  "  iron-clad."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  parts  covered  by  the  chains  were  struck  but  twice 
bv  Semmes's  shot  or  shell:  and  it  was  generally  known  that  the  ship 
had  carried  her  sheet  chains  on  her  sides  during  the  previous  year. 

The  victory  of  the  Kearsarge  •  was  due  to  her  superior  and  match- 
less gunnerv.  She  fired  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  missiles, 
nearly  all  of  which  took  effect;  the  Alahama  fired  three  hundred  and 
seventy,  of  whicli  oidy  twenty-eight  struck  the  Kearsarge.  The 
executive  officer  of  the  Alahnmn  reported  nine  killed,  twenty-one 
wounded,  and  ten  drowned  of  tliis  ship's  company  ;  the  KearMirge  had 
only  three  men  wounded;  of  these  one  subsequently  died.  The  com- 
paratively small  loss  of  life  and  the  trifling  amount  of  damage  done 
to  the  ship    effectually  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the    Confederate 

1  Congress,  by  special  act,  awnrdcd  to  llift  officers  ami  crew  o(  ilic  Kenrsaiye  the  sum  of 
$190,000,  tlic  full  estiiiiatecl  vulue  of  the  Alabama,  in  lieu  of  prize  uioncy. 
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cruiser  was  not  so  well  bandied  in  the  fight  as  the  Kearsarge  was, 
even  the  so-called  iron  plating  of  the  last-named  ship  being  given  all 
credit  claimed  for  it  by  those  who  lamented  the  result.  A  majority 
of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  were  not  Americans. 

The  third  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  obtained  in  Europe  was  the 
Georgia,  originally  known  as  the-merchant  ship  Japa7i,  purchased  on 
the  Clyde  by  Matthew  F.  Maury,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  navy.  Commissioned  by  the  Confederate  Government,  and 
commanded  by  William  L.  Maury,  the  Georgia  had  a  brief  and  not 
brilliant  career.  She  was  slow  and  of  very  limited  coal-carrying 
capacity.  After  a  desultory  cruise  of  nearly  a  year,  during  which  she 
captured  few  prizes,  the  Georgia  was  disposed  of  to  an  English  ship- 
per who  chartered  her  to  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  she  was 
sent  to  Lisbon.  The  United  States  steamer  Niagara,  Commodore 
T.  T.  Craven,  intercepted  her  in  neuti-al  waters,  took  her  to  Boston, 
where  she  was  duly  condemned.  The  English  firm  who  fitted  her 
out  was  indicted  and  fined  in  the  British  courts.  The  Florida's 
career  lasted  from  April  1st,  1863,  to  midsummer,  1864. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1863,  the  Victor,  a  British  gunboat,  con- 
demned and  sold  under  orders  of  the  royal  navy,  was  bought  by 
Maury  and  refitted  at  Sheerness,  the  dockyard  officials  superintend- 
ing her  equipment.  An  alarm  being  raised,  she  put  to  sea,  with  some 
precipitancy  and  in  an  unfinished  condition,  November  25th,  1863. 
She  went  into  Calais,  France,  as  the  Confederate  man-of-war  Rappa- 
hannock in  distress.  The  French  Government  dallied  with  Mr.  Sli- 
dell,  who  asked  aid,  comfort,  and  permission  to  depart  for  her,  not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  the  American  minister  in  Paris.  The 
shifty  Emperor  evaded  the  Confederate  agent  until  April,  1865,  when 
the  vessel  was  delivered  over  to  the  United  States  authorities,  the 
Confederate  Government  having  come  to  an  end. 

One  of  the  two  rams  built  for  the  Confederates  in  France  was  sold 
to  the  Prussian  Government  early  in  1864;  and  the  other 
rams'buut''  was  sold  to  Denmark,  the  French  Government  having  by 
that  time  become  convinced  that  dalliance  with  the  Confed- 
erate agents  was  no  longer  safe.  The  ram  taken  to  Denmark  was 
resold  to  the  Confederate  agents  in  Europe,  and  was  duly  commis- 
sioned as  the  Confederate  ship  Stonewall.  She  sailed  for  the  port  of 
Ferrol,  where  she  was  blockaded  but  not  attacked  by  the  Niagara, 
Commodore  Craven.  She  then  crossed  over  to  Havana,  after  some 
objectless  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  arriving  at 
Havana  just  as  the  Confederacy  was  breaking  up,  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  Cuban  Government,  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  finally  sold  to  Japan. 
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Captain  John  A.  Winslow. 


The  last  pmxliase  of  the  Con- 
federate navy  agents  in 

Lurope     was     the     fast    confederate 
flag  at  sea. 

steamer  *5ea  King, 
built  for  the  Bombay  trade,  and 
sold  by  an  Engli.sh  firm.  The 
Sea  K'uHj  was  speetlilj*  trans- 
formed into  the  Confederate 
commerce  destroyer  Shenan- 
doah, commanded  by  Captain 
Waddell ;  she  sailed  from  Liv- 
(M'pool  October  8tli,  ls64,  receiv- 
ing her  armament  and  officers  at 
sea.  The  special  mission  of  the 
Shenandaah  was  the  destruction 
of  American  whaling  vessels  in 
the  North  Pacific.  On  her  out- 
ward cruise  the  Shenandoah  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  or  ransomed  nine  American  vessels.  She  was 
hospitably  received  and  refitted  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  was  joy- 
fully sped  on  her  way  northward,  where  she  wrought  havoc  among 
the  whalers,  burning  most  of  her  captures  and  looting  those  which 
had  valuables  on  board.  From  one  of  these  thrifty  New  Englanders, 
according  to  the  report  of  one  of  the  Sh('nandoah\i  officers,  was  secured 
"  the  enormous  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars."  Twenty-one  of  Wad- 
dell's  captures  were  burned  in  June,  1865,  two  months  after  the  Con- 
federacy had  ceased  to  exist.  Waddell's  ship  had  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing the  last  Hag  of  the  Confederacy  that  ever  floated  on  land  or  sea. 

There  were  several  other  small  cruisers  who  kept  up  a  scattering 
guerrilla  warfare  on  the  sea,  under  the  Confederate  flag,  as  late  as 
the  midsummer  of  1864.  One  of  these  was  the  English  blockade 
runner  Atlanta,  which,  as  the  Confederate  cruiser  Tallahassee,  carried 
terror  among  the  small  coasters  and  fishers  along  the  coast  of  New 
England  during  the  summer  of  that  year.  Thirty  of  these  little 
craft  were  captured,  and  nearly  all  of  them  destroyed,  during  the 
three  weeks  of  her  first  cruise.  She  ran  the  blockade  and  got  into 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  October  2Gth,  and  ran  out  again  three 
days  later,  newly  christened  as  the  Olustee,  the  Confederate  victory 
of  tliat  name  having  been  didy  celebrated.  She  made  seven  prizes 
and  returned  to  Wilmington  with  impunity.  Finally,  after  once 
more  changing  her  name  to  the  appropriate  one  of  Chameleon,  she 
masqueraded  as  a  merchant  ship,  and  was  seized  in  Liverpool  by  the 
British  Government,  while  lying  in   dock  in  command  of  "Captain 
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John  Wilkinson,  C.  S.  N."     She  was  ultimately  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

Another  naval  exploit  of  the  minor  order  was  the  capture,  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  of  the  merchant  steamer    Chesapeake,  Jjlying 
small  water    between   New   York  and   Portland,   Maine,   bv  two    Cana- 

raids.  ,  ^ 

dians,  J.  C.  Braine  and  H.  A.  Parr,  who  had,  as  their  official 
authority,  commissions  from  the  Confederate  Government,  having 
with  them  as  enlisted  men  seventeen  persons  who  had  shipped  as 
passengers.  Braine  and  Parr  seized  the  ship  and  bore  away  for  Hali- 
fax, the  only  blood  shed  in  the  capture  being  that  of  an  engineer 
on  board,  who  was  slain.  The  captain  and  passengers  were  landed 
on  British  soil,  and  an  Englishman,  one  Vernon  Locke,  took  charge  of 
the  ship,  which  was  now  commissioned  as  a  Confederate  man-of-war. 
While  lying  in  Sambro  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  the  vessel  was  captured 
by  a  United  States  gunboat  sent  from  Portland  ;  but  at  the  instance 
of  a  superior  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  arrived  latei',  she 
was  turned  over  to  the  British  Government.  Judicial  proceedings  in 
Halifax  disclosed  the  fact  that  all  of  the  so-called  Confederate  officers 
and  crew,  with  a  single  exception,  were  British  subjects.  The  ship 
was  returned  to  her  lawful  owners,  and  the  men  were  eventually  let 
loose. 

A  Tnore  ridiculous  adventure  than  this  was  an  attempt  to  capture 
the  little  man-of-war  Michigan,  maintained  on  Lake  Erie  by  the 
United  States  Government.  One  Cole,  formerly  in  Forrest's  troop 
of  raiders,  was  to  cooperate  with  John  Y.  Beall  in  the  affair.  Beall 
was  to  get  himself  invited  to  dinner  on  board  the  Michigan;  Cole 
was  to  capture  the  passenger  steamer  Philo  Parsons  in  the  manner 
approved  and  employed  bj^  Braine  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake; 
then,  with  his  crew  of  twenty-five 
bravoes,  whom  he  had  taken  with 
him,  he  was  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
Michigan,  aided  by  the  presence  of 
Beall  on  the  man-of-war.  But  the 
scheme  went  aglej' ;  Beall  was  cap- 
tured before  he  could  get  on  board, 
his  plans  being  known  to  the  Federal 
authorities.  Cole  and  his  crew  took 
to  flight  after  capturing  the  Parsons 
and  sinking  a  small  and  harmless 
steamei',  the  Island  Queen.  Beall 
subsequently  attempted  to  dei'ail  a 
passenger  train  near  the  Niagara 
Suspension    Bi'idge    station,    in    the  commander  wiiiiam  b.  cushing. 
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State  of  New  York,  liis  object  being  the  robbery  of  the  express,  lie 
was  cauglit,  aiul,  although  lie  exhibited  a  Confederate  commission  as 
his  belligerent  authority,  he  was  condemned  and  hanged  as  "a  spy, 
o-nerrilla,  outlaw,  and  woidd-be  murderer  of  hundreds  of  innocent 
persons  travelling  in  supposed  security."  Mr.  Davis,  the  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  hoping  to  secure  immunity  for  Beall, 
officially  declared  that  what  he  had  attempted  to  do  in  New  York  was 
ordered  by  the  Confederate  Government ;  and  the  Virginia  Senate, 
sympathizing  with  the  would-be  train  wrecker,  strongly  recommended 
the  Confederate  President  to  retaliate  in  kind  for  the  hanging  of 
Beall. 

The  Confederate  Government  was  more  fortunate  with  the  iron- 
clad rams  built  at  home  than  with  foreign  experiments  in  ^  ^  .,^ 
that  direction.  The  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  confederate 
Tennessee  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  the  Albemarle  in  the  waters 
of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  were  all  remarkable  examples  of  the 
inventiveness,  skill,  and  patience  of  their  constructors.  When  one 
considers  the  slenderness  of  the  resources  of  the  builders,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  best  materials,  and  the  crippled  equipment  of 
the  shops  and  factories  from  which  machinery  must  be  drawn,  the 
formidableness  of  these  iron-clad  monsters  becomes  a  subject  for  won- 
der and  admiration.  Not  the  least  dreaded  of  them  was  the  ram  Al- 
bemarle, built  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the  Roanoke  River,  about  thirty 
miles  below  Weldon,  North  Carolina,  early  in  18()-4.  Unlike  some 
of  her  contemporaries,  this  craft  was  built  new  from  her  keel  up,  and 
her  model  was  not  determined  by  the  lines  of  anything  upon  which 
the  craft  was  superimposed.  She  was  framed  of  solid  pine  timbers, 
massive,  dovetailed  together,  and  sheathed  with  thick  plank.  She 
was  122  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  drew  8  feet.  Her  casemate,  built 
on  her  flat.  Hush  deck,  was  octagonal  in  form,  60  feet  long,  the  full 
width  of  the  ship,  and  covered  with  two  layers  of  two-inch  iron.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  two  powerful  rifled  guns  mounted  amidships, 
fore  and  aft,  in  such  a  m;inner  that  each  gun  could  be  worked  through 
three  ports.  Her  prow  was  finished  with  a  strong  beak  for  ramming 
purposes,  and  her  deck  was  well  protected  from  plunging  shot. 

The  progress  made  by  the  fiuilders  of  the  ram  was  known  to  the 
officers  engaged  in  watching  the  coast-line,  and  due  warning  was 
given  of  her  readiness  to  come  out  and  enf^,age  the  Federal  fleet.  Her 
first  service  was  in  April,  1864,  when  she  came  to  assist  in  an  attempt 
to  recapture  the  town  of  Plymr)uth,  th"n  held  by  a  small  Federal 
force.  The  land  attack  was  made  on  (he  ISth  by  Hoke's  division, 
which  surrounded  the  place,  but  was  repi'lsed  by  the  Federal  garrison, 
aided  by  two  gunboats  in  front  of  the  tjwn.     But  the  appearance  of 
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the  Albemarle,  next  day,  materially  changed  the  a.spect  of  affairs. 
The  two  gunboats,  the  Miami  and  Soutlifield,  were  chained  together, 
with  a  long  spar  separating  them  a  considei-able  distance  apart,  and 
were  taken  np  the  Sound  to  meet  the  ram.  But  the  encounter  was 
soon  over;  the  Southfield  was  rammed  and  sunk,  and  the  lliami  was 
easily  driven  off  by  the  iron-clad.  Plymouth  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Confederate.s  ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  Albe- 
marle could  now  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  naval  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  in  the  Sound.  This  was  bravely  attempted  by 
the  fleet,  when  the  Albemarle,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  sallied  forth 
on  the  5th  of  May  and  engaged  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Federal 
fleet,  eight  in  all,  carrying  32  guns  and  23  howitzers.  But  all  was  in 
vain  when  the  redoubtable  ram  met  her  foes.  She  was  badly  crippled 
by  the  loss  of  her  smokestack,  which  was  shot  away :  but  she  man- 
aged, in  spite  of  her  wounds,  to  inflict  great  damage  on  her  adversaries 
and  get  away  safely  after  a  severe  ramming  from  her  determined  foes. 
It  was  next  resolved  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  ram  as  she 
lay  at  her  wharf  in  Plymouth.  Eager  volunteers  offered 
gaiiunt  ex-     themsclves  from  the  Federal  fleet,  and,  after  some  competi- 

ploit.  .  -  .  ^ 

tion  a  selection  was  made  of  a  crew  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant William  B.  Gushing,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
deeds  of  extraordinary  and  perilous  daring,  and  who  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  select  his  own  material  for  the  expedition.  He  chose  two  steam 
launches,  one  of  which  was  captured  from  him  while  on  his  way  back  to 
the  fleet  by  the  way  of  the  sounds  that  line  the  coast.  On  the  night 
of  the  2Tth  of  October,  the  little  launch  with  her  devoted  crew  was 
towed  up  the  Sound  for  a  short  distance  :  then,  casting  loose,  she  was 
noiselessly  steered  directly  for  the  ram.  Cushing  was  in  the  bow  of 
the  launch,  holding  in  his  hands  the  lines  that  worked  a  spar  torpedo. 
The  spar  was  to  be  lowered  into  the  water  at  the  right  time,  then 
thrust  under  the  overhang  of  the  ram,  the  torpedo  detached,  and, 
when  it  rose  against  the  bottom  of  the  craft,  it  was  to  be  fired  by  pull- 
ing the  line  in  Cushing's  hand.  The  brave  young  commander  commu- 
nicated with  his  engineer  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  the  wrist  and 
ankle  of  that  oSicer,  as  absolute  silence  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
success.  Arriving  off  the  ram.  Gushing  discovered  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  boom  of  logs,  lashed  and  chained  together  and  forming 
an  apparently  insuperable  bariier  some  distance  around  her.  Sheer- 
ing off,  in  the  midst  of  an  a  arm  which  was  now  given  by  the  barking 
of  a  dog,  Cushing  turned  a 'ain  and  dashed  forward  his  boat  at  full 
speed,  determined  to  drive  lier  over  the  logs.  She  was  forced  over 
the  barrier,  which  was  slimy  with  sea-growtlis,  and  the  audacious 
launch  was  within  the  lines,  under  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry  from 
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the  upper  works  of  tlie  Albemarle,  and  directly  faced  by  the  grim 
muzzle  of  a  100-pound  rifle  gun.  W'itli  the  coolness  of  a  practised 
surgeon  conducting  an  anipiitalion,  Cushing  took  in  all  the  chances 
and  all  tlu^  dt-tail.s  of  the  situation  :  calndy  lowered  his  spar,  directed 
the  torpedo,  felt  its  impact  on  the  bottom  of  the  fated  ram,  gently 
pulled  th<»  string,  and  in  another  second  a  fearful  detonation  filled  the 

air ;     the     ram 


bl 


nth 


ew  up  wi 
an  enormous 
hole  in  her  bot- 
tom ;  masses  of 
water  fell  into 
the  launch, 
lud,  refusing 
to  surrender, 
Cushing  llunix 
Ills  arms  and 
superfluous 
ilothing  into 
the  water,  and 
plunged  over- 
board, calling 
on  every  man 
to  save  himself 
if  he  could.  Of 
Cushing's  crew 
in  the  launch 
all  were  cap- 
tured but  three 
who  followed 
liim.  and  of 
these  brave  fel- 
lows two  were  drowned ;  the  third  got  ashore  and  eventually  reached 
the  fleet. 

After  undergoing  incredible  hardships,  swimming  in  the  river,  hiding 
in  the  swamps,  and  eluding  patrol  boats  and  picket  guards.  Gushing  at 
last  managed  to  secure  a  small  boat  wliich  had  been  left  for  a  moment 
by  some  Confederate  soldiers,  and  in  this  he  paddled  to  the  picket 
.boat,  twelve  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  wonderful  exploit.  He  was 
received  on  board  with  enthusiasm  unbounded  ;  and  when  the  news  of 
his  great  success  was  made  known,  the  fleet  fired  a  salute  in  honor  of 
his  famous  victory.  For  this  brilliant  service  Cushing,  who  was  then 
but  twentv-one  years  old,  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  was  pro- 
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moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander.  On  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber the  naval  fleet  took  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  the  rear,  passing 
up  into  the  Roanoke  by  the  Middle  River ;  and  the  town,  with  its 
considerable  armament,  stores,  and  rear-guard,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  forces.  This  dramatic  chapter  ended  the  offensive  opera- 
tions of  the  Confederates  along  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  navy 
TheWyo-  during  the  war  was  the  engagement  of  the  frigate  Wyoviing 
tbe",!a.pan-  ^'^^^^  the  fleet  and  forts  of  one  of  the  native  princes,  or  dai- 
ese  forts.  n^ios,  in  the  straits  of  Sinionoseki,  Japan,  in  1863.  At  this 
time  the  empire  of  Japan  was  undergoing  a  mighty  change ;  the  dual 
reign  of  the  Mikado  and  Tycoon,  or  Shogoon,  was  coming  to  an  end ; 
the  tycoonate  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  power  of  the  feudatory 
lords,  or  daimios,  was  gradually  being  taken  from  them  and  absorbed 
in  the  central  government.  While  the  empire  was  in  this  state  of 
ferment,  an  American  merchant  ship,  the  Pembroke,  being  in  waters 
which  had  been  formally  declared  open  to  traffic  by  the  imperial 
government,  was  fired  upon  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
Prince  of  Nagato,  whose  feudatory  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  in- 
land sea  and  straits  of  Simonoseki,  then  being  navigated  by  the  Amer- 
icans. The  Prince  of  Nagato  belonged  to  the  party  who  resisted 
the  opening  of  the  empire  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  he  was  virtually 
in  rebellion  against  the  imperial  authority.  His  guns  had  been 
trained  upon  the  vessels  of  other  flags  than  that  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  having  grievances  of  subjects  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments in  their  hands  for  satisfaction,  agreed  that  the  United  States 
ship  Wyoming,  Commander  MoDougal,  should,  with  the  authority  of 
the  imperial  government  of  Japan,  proceed  to  the  straits  of  Simo- 
noseki and  chastise  the  rebellious  prince. 

Commander  McDougal  did  his  duty  so  eiTectually  that  the  forts  of 
the  Prince  of  Nngato  were  silenced  and  his  fleet  destroyed  in  a  brief 
action,  during  which  the  Wyoming  was  struck  by  shot  eleven  times, 
five  of  her  men  were  killed  :ind  six  wounded.  Subsequently,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  between  tlie  four  powers  engnged  and  the 
imperial  government  of  Japan,  by  which  indemnities  were  agreed  to 
be  paid  to  each  of  the  foreign  powers.  The  share  of  tlie  United 
States  in  this  indemnity  originally  amounted  to  $800,000  ;  but  during 
a  long  interval  pending  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  money,  the 
State  Department  invested  the  money  so  judiciously  that  it  reached 
the  sum  of  nearly  two  millions  before  it  was  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury and  distributed. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   END    OF   AMEKICAN    SLAVERY. 

COMPENSATKD     EmANCIPATIOX     IN     Till;     ])lSTRRT     OF    Coil'MUIA.  —  REPEAL     OF     THE 

Fugitive  Slave  Law.  —  Maryland  Slaveholders  discontented.  —  They 
DECLINE  Compensated  Ejiancipation.  —  The  State  votes  for  a  Free  Consti- 
tution.—  The  Long  Struggle  for  the  Passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
abolishing  Slavery  in-  the  United  States.  —  It  is  made  an  Issie  in  Popu- 
lar Elections.  —  Final  Pa.ssage  of  the  Amendment  by  Congress. — The 
Event  hailed  with  Much  Enthusiasm. 

A  PART  of  the  so-called  compromise  of  1850  was  the  enactment  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  that  year.  Under  it  the  rendition  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  who  had  escaped  to  free  States  was  made  a  duty  imperative 
on  all  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  statute  was 
not  repealed  until  so.  late  as  June,  1864.  In  a  state  of  war  it  was 
difficult  to  enforce  such  a  law ;  and  the  example  set  by  General  B. 
F.  Butler,  declaring  fugitive  slaves  to  be  contraband  of  war,  was 
ultimately  followed  by  all  the  officers  of  tlie  Federal  army  ;  and  bis 
dictum  early  solved  the  problem  of  the  status  of  the  slave  who  had 
escaped  into  Federal  military  lines.  Up  to  that  time,  black  persons 
held  to  bondage  in  the  Southern  States  had  been  regarded  as  a  species 
of  property  invested  with  a  peculiar  sacredness  of  inviolability. 
After  the  war  began  it  was  argued  by  the  friends  of  freedom  that 
there  was  no  need  of  haste  to  repeal  a  law  which  was  no  longer 
operative;  and  some  of  the  more  vindictive  were  willing  that  the 
statute  should  remain  unrepealed  in  order  that  it  miglit  be  habitually 
defied  under  tlie  operation  of  the  laws  of  war.  There  were  few 
attempts  to  enforce  the  law  after  the  war  was  well  under  way.  The 
act  providing  for  its  repeal  was  passed  by  both  liouses  of  Congress, 
and  was  signed  by  the  President,  June  28th,  1864.  It  was  entitled 
"An  act  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  and  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves."  The  war  iiad 
made  possible  the  final  repeal  of  an  important  section  of  the  famous 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  by  which  slavery  was  saved  for  the 
time  being. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  abolished  by  act  of  Con- 
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gress  in  April,  1863,  the  bill  being  signed  by  the  President  April 
16th.  The  law  provided  for  compon.sated  emancipation,  loyal  owners 
being  paid  for  the  manumitted  slaves,  for  which  purpose  #1,000,000 
was  appropriated ;  and  the  additional  sum  of  8100,000  was  appro- 
priated to  colonize  such  of  the  slaves  as  might  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Hayti  or  Liberia.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  long  held  to  the  belief  that  colo- 
nization was  one  of  the  agencies  by  which  emanciiiation  might  be 
facilitated.  But  the  opportunity  afforded  for  colonists  under  the  law 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  not  embraced  to 
any  appreciable  e.vtent ;  and  although  the  whole  amount  appropriated 
was  much  larger  than  that  mentioned,  it  availed  nothing,  and  the  pro- 
vision was  rej)ealed  in  June,  1864. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  naturally 
Abolition  in  Worried  the  slave-owning  people  of  Maryland,  whose  terri- 
Maryiand.  |^Qj.y  adjoined  that  now  made  free  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment. Invitations  to  accept  compensated  emancipation,  offered  to 
the  Border  States,  were  not  favorably  leceived  in  jNIaryland.  But  a 
narrow  door  was  opened   by  an   executive  order,  issued  October  3d, 

1863,  under  which  negroes  were  permitted  to  be  enlisted  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  in  Maryland,  Missouri,  ;ind  Tennessee,  loyal  owners  to 
be  compensated  foi-  such  of  their  slaves  as  might  enlist  under  these 
conditions.  And  the  people  of  Maryland  were  gradually  learning  that 
human  slavery  was  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  republican 
institutions ;  and  although  they  were  exceedingly  sensitive  to  any 
appearance  of  coercion  in  the  direction  of  emancipation,  they  ulti- 
mately arrived  at  tlie  conclusion  that  slavery  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  any  State.  They  preferred  to  abolish  the  institution 
absolutely,  and  without  any  reference  to  compensation  for  slave  prop- 
erty. By  a  popular  vote,  taken  April  6th,  1864,  a  convention  was 
called  to  revise  the  State  constitution  ;  that  convention,  June  24th, 
adopted  an  article  in  the  new  constitution  forever  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  State  of  Maryland;  and   on   the   12th   and   13th   of  October, 

1864,  the  people  ratified  the  amended  constitution  by  the  slender 
majority  of  375  in  a  total  vote  of  -59,975. 

As  a  rule,  the  legislation  of  Congress  relating  to  slavery  was  rather 
in  advance  of  the  general  political  opinion  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  action  of  the  President  in  all  such  matters  was  only  a 
very  little,  if  any,  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  Congress  ap23eared 
to  lead  ;  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  to  be  led  by  public  opinion  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  constant  endeavor 
was  to  educate  both  Congress  and  people  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  political  morality  ;  and  at  that  point  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  toleration  of  human  slavery. 
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Contrabands  in  Cannp  at  Culpepper,  Va.,  November,   1  863. 
Drawn  by  J.  C.  Phillips /70771  a  photograph. 


The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  abolished  slavery.  Various  propositions  looking  for  its  adop- 
tion had  been  introduced  in  Congress  during  the  year  in  which  it 
finally  received  the  approval  of  that  body.  But  the  first  proposition, 
introduced  by  Representative  .James  M.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  December 
14th,  1863,  was  that  wliicli  eventually  became  law.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  joint  resolution  abolishing  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  jjunishment  for  crime,  throughout  the  United  States.  A 
similar  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  January  1.3th,  18(34,  and  was  passed  by  that 
body  on  the  8th  of  April,  same  year,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  yeas  to 
six  nays.  The  resolution  was  opposed  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  professed  to  believe  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  an 
act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  all  along  declared  that 
this  was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  war ;  and  they  also  predicted 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  prevent  a  reconstruction  of  the 
States,  provided  the  Federal  arms  should  ultimately  prevail.  These 
men  were  from  the  Border  States  in  which  slavery  still  existed ;  or 
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they  were  Democrats  from  the  free  States  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  American  slavery  as  an  institution  around  which  were 
built  safeguards  that  invested  it  with  peculiar  sacredness.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
TheThir-  ^i^'^  ^o  auieud  the  Constitution  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
Amendment  Ji'^e,  1864  ;  it  rcsulted  in  its  defeat ;  two  thirds  of  those 
proposed.  present  and  voting  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution,  as  re- 
quired by  that  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  regulates 
the  initiatory  proceedings  in  Congress.  The  vote  stood  ninety-three 
yeas  to  sixty-five  nays.  Mr.  Ashley,  who  had  charge  of  the  meas- 
ure, gave  notice  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  he  should  move 
to  reconsider  this  vote ;  and  he  also  gave  notice  that  the  question 
would  go  to  the  country  in  the  mean  time,  as  Congressional  elections 
were  to  be  held  during  the  approaching  recess.  In  this  way  the 
issue  was  forced  into  the  canvass,  securing  a  vote  from  the  people 
before  Congress  could  finally  pass  upon  the  question  and  before  the 
proposed  amendment  could  go  to  the  several  State  legislatures  for 
approval  or  rejection  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Union  Republican  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  186-1, 
which  renominated  Lincoln  for  President,  emphatically  endorsed  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  and  thus  further  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  voters  of  the  country.  In  the  elections  which  followed,  not 
only  were  the  Republican  candidates  for  Pi-esident  and  Vice-pi"esident 
chosen  by  a  very  large  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  but  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  Congress  were  so  numerously  elected  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  pending  constitutional  amenduient  would  be  adopted 
by  Congress  at  the  first  session  which  should  be  held  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  present  Congress.  This  would  carry  over  the  final 
passage  of  the  resolution  of  amendment  from  the  last  session  of  the 
Thirtv-eiahth  Congress  to  the  first  session  uf  the  Thirty-ninth.  In  his 
messatre  of  December,  1864,  the  President  earnestly  recommended 
Congress  to  pass  the  constitutional  amendment  without  delay.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  next  Congress  would  pass  the  joint  resolu- 
tion ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  States  in  rebellion  might  be 
ready  to  return  to  their  former  relations ;  if  slavery  were  not  consti- 
tutionally abolished  meanwhile,  its  existence  in  the  reconstructed 
States  would  embarrass  the  process  of  their  return.  On  the  6th  of 
January,  1865,  Mr.  Ashley  brought  the  amendment  again  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  a  brief  but  forcible  speech  advo- 
cated its  adoption.  It  was  evident  that  the  resolution  could  not  pass 
without  the  aid  of  votes  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  chamber ; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  verdict  of  the  people,  so  far  as  that  had 
been  expressed  in  the  result  of  the  late  elections,  would  enable  some 


[Facsimilt  of  President  Lincoln's  draft  of  the preliminnry  Proclamation  of  £mancijmlion,  Sep- 
ttmbtr,  18ii2.  From  the  orifmal  in  the  Library  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.  —  The  formal 
paragraph  enJinij  the  Proclamation,  and  the  siynature,  were  added  to  this  draft  by  a  cleric.  The 
remainder  is  in  Atr.  Lincoln's  hundwritin;/.     lie  afterward  siyned  the  enyrossed  draft.] 
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Bs  it  etuufetn^  iho  Sma2ff  anj  ffonse  of  JieprvscncUiaa  of  {Ja  VnikB, 
Bales  pf  America,  in  C<m^£ss  a^zembUd^  roUx  hereafier  Ihi?  Ibllouing 
cHallitf  pnnnijlgateii  as  m  adJitianaL  article  of  wnrfor  (he  prvcmniEnt 
of  the  jnny  of  the  Umtel  Staics.  and  shall  Le  .obcyea.  aiuL  observed  as 
such: 

Ariide  — *  AH  officErs  or  -perstmg  in.  the  nnEtary  or  inn-al  STrrice  of 
the  United  States  are  prohfljitt-d  from  erapltrjii^aDyof  The  forcesimdfr 
their  ffispt-cluT  jonmiands  ftr  the  purpose  irretumin^  fu^tivcs  froDLSer' 
Tjce  or  labor,  ivlio  ruy  Im\-e  escspei  fraia  aiPT-personr  fr  wimm.  snctuser- 
vico  or  labor  is^  daimcijQ  "be  due,  sud  air^  ofEccr  -vsiD  pTraTThp  found 
gmI^"by-a.cDaitiiiarlialoC  dolflting"  Qria  ariHe  shaQ  be  dismissed,  from 
the  ^srvie. 

Sec.  2.  MidSptlfTjTJ^a'aiart^f.'TbaSiOta  at*.  jgialT  ttim  PfTw^-fnTO 
md  after  its  passage. 

Sec.  0.  >*n5  bdt  further  enaeted,  That  all'sla\-es  of  persons  Tdio 
shaU  hcrciftcr  be- ergaged  itbrebplhon  e^ainst  the  govenrment  of  the 
LTniled' Stales,  or  mIio  ihall  in.  any  \»'ay  i^t;  ajd  'trcauubrt  thereto;  escap- 
ing" irom.  siidi  pasoiis  and  laking"  rt-fugv  wiliin.  the  Imes  of  the  army ; 
and  dli  sla\-c3  captured  from,  sucli  persons  or  dizscrtedby  Uicm.  audJcoming 
undcT  tlic  conlro)  of  tlic  qmtmment  fit'  the  Umu-d.  Stales ;  and  nil  sla-ves 
of  stuJi  jHTsoiLS  found  on  [or]  bnn^  wHJiin  am'^lare  occixineA  br\-  rebel 
focccs  and  aJlcrwanls  oecupifd  h".'  the  forces  (il'  die  Umtwl  Statw,  shaU 
be  tkoncd  c.ipli^x's  of  \rjr,  ami  shall  be  forever  fi'te  of  their  soiritudft 
and  noWc^aui  Iicld  as  sIjws. 

Sec.  10.  And  deil  Jknher  enactetf.  Thai  no  sla%-c  escarnnr  into  airy 
Slate.  Tcrritoi^-,  or  tliu  Biitricl  of  (Johnnhja.  from  sny  oUirr  Slate,  shaj] 
be  dcli\Trcd  up,  or  in  any  irjj-impcdrd  or  hmdnvd  of  bis  ]ib(Tly,'cxcep* 
ibr  crime,  or  some  ofiimce  asiaiiist  ihc  laws-imkaS  Uic  "pcrscn  claiming" said 
fuinli\TC  ahall  first  nialic  o.iIJi  thai  the  prrson  to  vliom  the  labor  or  scrnco 
of  5uth  fii5ili\-c  IS  allocrd  lo  In-  due  m  Ins  J;ll^*|■ld  owTitr.  and  lias  not  biimo 
anns  against  UieUnikil .Stairs in  LheprcMmuvljcllion.norin  .inyA^Tjy  ^mm 
Did  Jiiid  rmnftirt  t)i(3Tt(i ;  :iiid  no  person  cn^grd  in  the  militaiy  "'"  J'^'^d 
stTiico  of  thi-  L"nile«I  .Sljics  shall,  iiipdcr  ,my  prclrnci-  AOiatevn-,  as'riiaic 
to  dreide  <in  the  NTdiiliK'of  the  cLiprii  of  .iny  pirrson  to  Ihc  sei-x-irc  or  l.ibor 
of  nriy  iillicr  prrson.  or  ainTfiricr  np  any  such  jKTCon  to  the  cKiLiiiunl,  uft 
pum  of  buiu^  duanissed  isom  Llic  suiviui:. 
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of  these  gentlemen  to  see  their  way  clear  to  support  the  amendment. 
Up  to  that  time  tiie  argument  of  Democrats  in  the  free  Slates  had 
been  tliat  it  was  unconstitutional  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
American  slavery.  They  professed  to  look  upon  the  war  of  the 
insurrection  with  indignant  disapproval ;  but  they  could  not  immedi- 
ately bring  themselves  to  tlie  point  of  adopting  constitutional  means 
for  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  they  refused  to  see  that  making 
an  end  of  slavery  would  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  As  a  body  these 
Democrats  refused  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment  to  abol- 
isli  slavery. 

But  wlien  the  day  for  the  final  vote  arrived,  January  31st,  18(35, 
a  careful  counting  of  the  House,  before  the  calling  of  the  Theamcua- 
roU,  showed  that  there  were  Democrats  enough  ready  to  "ao'p.flrb"'' 
support  the  measure  and  carry  it  through.  The  galleries  ^™fc"'«*»- 
and  door  of  the  House  were  crowded  by  dense  throngs  of  people,  — 
dignitaries  of  state,  foreigTi  representatives,  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers. Senators,  judicial  functionaries,  and  men  and  women  represent- 
ing almost  every  section  of  the  Republic.  There  were  eight  members 
absent  when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution ; 
they  were  all  Democrats,  and  all  were  without  the  customary  pairing 
which  provides  for  the  moral  presence  of  a  member's  vote,  even  in  Lis 
absence.  It  was  reasonably  supposed  that  these  eight  absentees  were 
willing  to  support  the  amendment  tacitly  by  their  abstention  from  the 
voting.  Eleven  Democratic  Representatives  voted  for  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution  ;  the  total  vote  was  119  yeas  to  5G  nays.  —  more 
than  the  constitutional  two  thirds  being  secured  for  the  amendment. 
Up  to  the  moment  when  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House,  Speaker 
Colfax,  announced  the  result  of  the  voting,  the  silence  in  the  vast 
chamber  was  broken  only  by  tlie  formal  voice  of  the  clerk  calling  the 
roll  and  the  responses,  equally  formal,  of  the  members  voting  ;  except 
when  an  irrepressible  rumble  of  applause  greeted  the  affirmative  vote 
(if  some  of  those  who  had  declined  to  support  the  amendment  on 
previous  occasions.  When  the  Speaker,  his  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion,  announced  that  the  resolution  proposing  the  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  slavery  had  finally  passed,  the  House  and  its 
visitors  temporarily  escaped  from  his  control.  The  vast  assemblage 
was  uncontrollable  with  enthusiastic  joy.  The  air  was  filled  with 
objects  waved  or  tossed  up  to  demonstrate  the  wildness  of  joyful- 
ness  of  a  majority  of  the  great  throng  in  the  chamber.  Cheers,  cries 
of  jubilation,  and  confused  demands  for  some  sort  of  formal  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  by  the  House  resounded  on  every  hand.  When 
quiet  was  measurably  restored.  Representative  Ebon  C.  Ingersoll,  of 
Illinois,  said  :   "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  in  honor  i)f  this  immortal 
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event,  this  House  do  now  adjourn."  The  motion  was  carried;  and  as 
the  joyous  crowds  passed  out,  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired 
from  one  of  the  public  parks  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  was  the  final 
knell  of  American  slavery. 

The  joint  resolution  simply  proposed  that  the  following  Article  be 
submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wliich,  when  ratified  by 
three  fourths  of  said  legislatures,  should  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely  :  — 

"Article  13,  Section  1.  Neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

As  the  Federal  Constitution  places  in  Congress  the  power  to  ini- 
tiate j^roceedings  which  may  result  in  the  amending  of  that  instru- 
ment, it  was  argued  that  the  joint  resolution  proposing  to  the  State 
legislatures  an  amendment  to  abolish  slavery  did  not  need  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  opei-ative. 
But,  in  the  regular  routine  of  legislative  business,  this  joint  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  the  President,  and  he  affixed  his  signature  in  due 
form.  Subsequently,  however.  Congress  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  that  Executive  approval  was  not  required  to  make  valid  the 
action  of  two  thirds  of  that  body  in  the  passage  of  such  a  measure, 
and  that  the  signature  of  the  President  had  been  affixed  to  the  afore- 
said joint  resolution  bj'  an  inadvertence;  and  it  must  not  be  quoted  as 
a  precedent.  Copies  of  the  joint  resolution  proposing  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  were  engrossed  on  parchment,  in  facsimile,  and  were 
carefully  preserved  by  members  voting  for  the  amendment,  after 
securing  the  signatures  thereto  of  all  those  who  voted  for  the  meas- 
ure or  who  gave  it  their  official  attestation. 


The  "  Petersburg  Express,"  a  Famous  Federal  Railroad  Battery. 
Drawn  hij  J.  C.  Phillips  from  a  photo^aph. 
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CLOSING   EVENTS   OF   A   LONG   WAR. 

The  Captike  of  Fort  Fisher  and  Surrender  of  Wilmington.  —  Sherman's  March 
TiiKoroH  the  Carolinas.  —  Notable  Conference  in  Hampton  Roads. — Lee's 
Despeuate  Situation.  —  Grant  orders  a  General  Assault  on  Petersburg. — 
The  Confederate  Lines  broken  in. — The  Fall  of  Richmond. —  Lee  slrren- 
ders  at  Appomatto.\.  —  Sherman's  Basis  of  Agreement  with  Johnston  disap- 
proved.—  Final  Surrender  of  the  Confederate  Ar.mies. 

With  the  arrival  of  Sliennan's  columns  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Caroli- 
nas had  come  such  a  dismemberment  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
that  nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  destroy  the  army 
defending  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  Riclimond.  Whether 
that  army  were  worn  down  ])y  a  process  of  attrition  while  pent  up  in 
the  fortifications  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  or  crushed  by 
superior  numbers  after  being  mana'uvred  out  of  that  position,  did  not 
much  matter  to  the  indomitable  commander  of  the  Federal  forces. 
Lee's  army,  however,  could  not  long  be  maintained  anywhere  without 
some  sup{)ly  of  material  from  abroad.  One  by  one,  the  importing 
points  on  the  Confederate  seaboard  had  been  closed,  until,  in  the 
autumn  of  1864,  none  was  left  but  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  to 
offer  slielter  to  tiie  blockade  runners,  which,  manned,  armed,  and 
equipped  by  English  capital,  and  flying  the  British  colors,  were  mak- 
ing fortunes  for  their  owners,  bringing  British  goods  to  exchange  for 
American  cotton.  In  the  desperate  gambling  chances  of  war,  one  or 
two  successful  voyages  so  amply  compensated  for  all  expenses  that 
the  final  loss  of  a  tolerably  successful  blockade  runner  still  left  a 
handsome  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  adventurers'  ledger.     The 
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Federal  captures  and  the  casualties  of  the  risky  business  were  many; 
but  even  when  an  enormous  fleet  was  assembled  off  a  blockaded  port, 
venturous  crafts  could  slip  in  and  out  securely  with  their  valuable 
cargoes.  That  portion  of  the  British  people  which  was  engaged  in 
the  money-making  trade  of  blockade  running  had  reason  to  hope  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  war.  and  to  deplore  the  end  when  it  finally  came. 

Wilmington  was  the  last  gateway  between  the  Confederacy  and  the 
outside  world.  Fort  Fisher,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  Cape  Fear 
River,  was  the  lock  on  that  gate.  So  long  as  the  fort  remained  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Confederates,  the  gateway  could  be  opened  or  closed 
only  at  their  will.  On  the  custody  of  this  important  entrance  now 
depended  the  maintenance  of  Lee's  army.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
Confederacy,  Lee  sent  word  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Fisher,  Colo- 
nel William  Lamb,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer,  that  P^ort  Fisher 
must  be  held,  or  he  could  not  subsist  his  arniy.^  The  attention 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Department  had  long  been  fixed  on  this 
point,  because,  as  other  Confederate  ports  weie  closed,  one  bj^  one, 
the  business  of  blockade  running  was  concentrated  at  Wilmington ; 
and  the  release  of  blockading  fleets  from  other  points  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1864  had  enabled  the  Navy  Dej^artment  to  assemble  off 
Wilmington  a  vast  fleet,  highly  expensive  to  maintain,  and  always 
held  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  a  military  force  which  might  be 
sent  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher. 

Wilmington  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
twenty-eight  miles  from  its  mouth.    From  the  city  to  the  sea 

Fort  Fisher.        ,  .  5  ,  i    i        •   ,      , 

the  river  flows  nearly  south,  and  parallel  with  the  ocean,  form- 
ing a  narrow  peninsula  which,  at  its  lower  extremity,  is  known  as 
Federal  Point,  renamed  during  the  war  Confederate  Point.  On 
this  pointed  and  sandy  extremity  was 
Fort  Fisher,  the  key  in  the  lock,  or 
the  lock  and  key  of  the  gate.  This 
fortification,  an  earthwork,  perfected 
during  the  yeai's  of  the  war,  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  at  the 
lower  end  of  Federal  Point;  its  land 
face,  running  entirely  across  the  penin- 
sula, was  five  hundred  yards  long ; 
and  its  sea  face,  looking  eastward, 
was  thirteen  hundred  yards  long.  It 
mounted  forty-five  heavy  guns  and  a 
few   mortars ;    and    its  vast   interior 

was    a    series    of    fortifications    consist-  Lieutenant-General  Wade  Hampton,  C.  S.  A. 

1  Colonel  Lamb,  in  Battles  and  Learlers  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  iv.  p.  642. 
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ing  of  heavy  traverses,  extending  some  twelve  feet  into  the  fort  at 
right  angles  with  the  parapet,  and  so  constructed  that  each  (with  its 
bomb-proof)  might  be  regai'ded  as  a  fort.  Five  miles  up  the  peninsula 
was  an  intrenched  camp,  held  at  that  time  by  General  Bragg,  com- 
manding the  forces  in  and  around  Wilmington.  On  its  land  face  Fort 
Fisher  was  defended  by  an  elaborate  system  of  abatis,  palisades, 
and  torpedoes,  the  latter  being  connected  with  the  fort  by  subterra- 
nean wires. 

To  reduce  this  truly  formidable  fortification  was  assembled,  during 
the  first  week  of  December,  18(34,  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  carrying  a 
total  armament  of  619  guns,  and  led  by  such  powerful  ii'on-clads  as 
the  Canonicus,  3Ionudnock,  Neiv  Ironsides,  MaJiopac,  and  Saugus,  and 
by  the  famous  frigates  PowJuitan,  Colorado,  Susquehanna,  Brooklyn, 
Tuscarora,  and  Ticonderofia.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful armada  ever  organized  at  any  time  during  the  civil  war.  It  was 
commanded  by  Kear  Admii'al  D.  D.  Porter,  illness  having  prevented 
Admiral  Farragut  from  taking  the  command,  which  had  been  offered 
him.  The  land  forces,  numbering  6,.500  men,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  who  was  subordinate  to 
General  H.  F.  Butler.  The  details  of  the  militar}'  expedition  were 
issued  by  General  Grant  to  General  Weitzel,  but  of  course  through 
General  Butler,  his  superior  oiricer.  General  Grant  subsequently 
said  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Butler  was  to  go  with 
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the  expedition  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  Butler  not  only  took  charge 
of  the  land  forces,  but  he  did  not  communicate  Grant's  orders  to 
Weitzel.  Butler  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the  explosion  of  a  vast 
amount  of  powder  near  the  fort  would  so  paralyze  the  garrison  that 
an  attacking  force  would  have  no  difficulty  in  capturing  the  works  as 
soon  as  it  could  get  there  after  the  detonation  had  taken  place.  It 
was  to  witness  this  astounding  feat  in  military  practice  that  Butler 
started  with  the  expedition. 

But  there  was  a  clash  among  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  from  the 
first.     Neither  Porter,  Butler,  nor  Weitzel  were  on  cordial 

Butler's 

powder-        tcrms  With  each  other ;  the  naval  contingent  did  not  time 

boat.  .  •    ,        ,  r     1 

its  movements  with  those  of  the  army  contingent ;  and  when 
the  great  scheme  bad  failed,  each  endeavored  to  hold  the  other  respon- 
sible for  defeat.  The  powder-boat,  loaded  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  tons  of  pow'der,  was  towed  in  by  night,  and  at  some  risk,  up 
to  a  point  within  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  Slow-matches 
were  set  and  the  fleet  withdrew  to  a  safe  distance.  Admiral  Porter 
being  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  his  ships  M'lieii  the  explosion 
should  take  place.  The  little  gunboat  loaded  with  powder  blew  up,  as 
duly  provided,  and  the  breathless  watchers  saw  a  red  glow,  heard  a  dull 
rumbling;  then  all  was  silence.  The  blast  was  ineffective;  the  fort 
remained  scathless  and  the  garrison  unscaivd.  At  daylight  the 
naval  fleet  made  a  grand  attack,  firing  broadside  after  broadside  from 
their  tremendous  guns.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  Weitzel  landed  a 
part  of  his  men  and  without  difiiculty  made  his  way  to  a  point  from 
which  he  had  a  complete  view  of  the  interior  of  P^ort  Fisher.  The 
siglit  of  the  intricate  and  well-planned  system  of  works  so  strongly 
impressed  him  that  he  lost  faith  in  any  plan  of  assault  that  might  be 
suggested.  Grant's  orders  had  assumed  that  if  any  landing  were 
effected,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition  was  secured.  But 
Butler  kept  Grant's  orders  to  himself;  and  Weitzel  naturally  decided 
not  to  remain. 

If  it  had  not  happened  that  Sherman,  at  this  very  juncture,  pre- 
sented the  captured  city  of  Savannah  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Fort  Fisher  fiasco  would  have  greatly 
exasperated  and  harassed  the  loyal  people.  As  it  was,  the  failure  of 
the  powder-boat  only  added  to  Butler's  long  list  of  personal  disasters; 
and  his  project,  which  had  not  seemed  unreasonable  until  after  its 
ignoble  collapse,  was  covered  with  an  avalanche  of  popular  ridicule. 
Some  of  those  who  had  really  expected  great  things  from  the  powder- 
boat  were  among  the  first  to  scoff  at  the  device  and  its  adventure. 
The  Fort  Fisher  failure,  however,  finished  the  military  career  of  Gen- 
eral Butler.     Grant  immediately  relieved  him  from  command ;  and 
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although  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
aftei-  hearing  all  sides,  exonerated  iiutler  from  blame  for  the  disaster, 
the  merciless  public  refused  to  abate  a  jot  of  the  derision  with  which 
he  was  lampooned  for  his  share  in  this  notable  misadventure. 

General  Grant,  under  tiie  spur  of  President  Lincoln's  earnestly- 
expressed  desire,  readily  agreed  to  send  anotiier  army  contingent  to 
aid  the  navy  in  a  second  attack  on  Fort  Fisiier,  the  force  being  the 
same  as  that  sent  under  Butler,  with  the  addition  of  one  brigade, 
which  brought  the  effective  strength  of  the  laud  force  up  to  8,000 
men.  The  command  was  given  to  General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  who, 
profiting  by  the  failures  of  his  predecessor,  not  oidy  made  a  lodgment 
on  the  peninsula,  but  held  it  to  the  end.  A  furious  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  fort  by  the  fleet  (now  so  augmented  that  it  carried  027 
guns)  January  15th,  1865.  Nothing  could  withstand  that  frightful 
rain  of  solid  shot  and  shell ;  the  gunners  in  the  works  were  driven 
from  their  guns;  the  ground  was  littered  with  bursted  bombshells; 
and  the  sand  was  so  ploughed  up  by  the  fall  of  missiles  that  the 
wires  for  the  buried  torpedoes  were  cut  off  and  rendered  useless. 

An  assault  was  made  by  a  column  of  sailors  and  marines  from  the 
fleet  about  noon,  the  fire  from  the  ships  having  wrought  paiiofthe 
great  liavoc  on  the  guns  of  the  fort,  dismounting  some  and  '°"- 
disabling  others.  This  attack,  courageously  conducted  by  a  force  of 
about  2,000  men  gathered  at  random,  was  not  effective;  it  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  it  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  inte- 
rior of  the  works.  But  while  the  garrison  was  engaged  in  repelling 
the  blue-jackets  and  marines  (who  were  very  lightly  armed),  they 
were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Terry's  soldiers  from  the  landward 
side  of  the  fort.  Availing  themselves  of  the  slight  protection  of 
sand  dunes  and  swales,  the  infantrymen  were  able  to  get  near  enough 
to  the  fort  to  carry  its  parapet  with  a  rush.  Once  inside,  the  soldiers 
fought  their  foe  face  to  face,  from  one  traverse  to  another,  taking 
them  each  in  turn,  as  if  each  were  a  little  fort  by  itself.  Whenever 
it  was  practicable,  the  fire  of  the  fleet  aided  in  the  attack,  and  a  final 
rush  at  dark  cleared  the  fortification  and  the  day  was  won. 

Throughout  the  fight  Colonel  Lamb  had  telegraphed  repeatedly  to 
Bragg,  with  whom  he  was  still  able  to  keep  communication,  for 
instant  aid,  his  word  being  that  an  attack  on  the  Federal  rear  would 
save  the  fort  if  it  did  not  annihilate  its  assailants.  When  the  Con- 
federate forces,  left  to  be  sacrificed  by  Bragg's  inefliciency  (as  they 
declared),  finally  got  away  to  Fort  Buchanan,  a  small  work  at  the 
extremity  of  the  point,  they  found  themselves  again  deserted  by  their 
comrades  there,  who  had  left  them  to  their  fate.  Bragg  and  his  fel- 
low-officers   never    settled    their    respective    accounts    in    the    wordy 
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warfare  which  followed  inquiry  for  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of 
Fort  Fisher  and  (consequently)  the  last  Confederate  fort.  The  spoils 
of  the  victors  here  were  169  cannon  and  more  than  2,000  prisonei-s. 
An  unexpected  addition  to  their  conquest  was  the  peaceful  capture  of 
two  English  blockade  runners,  richly  laden,  which,  coming  in  unsus- 
pectingly that  night,  found  the  gateway  wide  open  but  in  possession 
of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  important  move  in  the  campaign  was  to  bring  General  J. 
M.  Schofield,  with  his  corps,  the  Twentieth,  from  distant  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  to  North  Carolina.     The  transfer  was  accom- 
plished in  the  dead  of  winter  and  without  any  delay  except 
that  caused  by  the  freezing  of  the  Potomac,  detaining  the  little  army 
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at  the  National  capital  while  en  route.  Schofield  was  now  placed  in 
command  of  the  newly  created  department  of  North  Carolina,  and, 
accompanying  Cox's  division,  he  landed  at  Fort  Fislier,  February  9th ; 
.operations  were  at  once  begun.  Wilmington  was  to  be  made  the  new 
base  of  supply  for  Sherman's  army,  which,  after  a  month's  rest  at 
Savannah,  was  ready  for  a  march  northward  through  South  Carolina. 
The  general  plan  of  militarj'  operations  was  to  push  Sherman's  vet- 
eran army  towards  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  there 
being  a  fleet  hovering  along  the  coast  to  furnish  supplies  and  to  coop- 
erate by  maintaining  constant  communication  with   the  bases  to  be 
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establislied  along  the  sliores  as  the  army  moved  northward.  By  a 
series  of  skilful  manu-uvres  the  Federal  troops  directly  commanded 
by  General  Terry  finally  drove  the  Confederates  under  General  Hoke 
steadily  up  Cape  Kear  River,  and  on  the  22d  of  February  Wilmington 
was  entered  without  opposition,  and  the  first  important  step  in  the 
new  campaign  had  been  taken. 

Sherman,  marching  north,  had  designated  Goldsboro  as  the  point  at 
which  he  should  etl'ect  his  junction  of  forces.  For  this  purpose 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  was  a  better  base  of  supplies,  and  General 
Cox  was  sent  thither  to  open  communications  by  rail,  a  task  which  he 
perfoi-med  with  great  efficiency.  When  Sherman's  army  arrived  at 
Fayetteville,   North   Carolina,  they   found  themselves  once  more  in 
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touch  with  their  own  friends;  a  steamboat  from  Wilmington  brought 
up  supplies  and  tlie  mails,  the  liardy  veterans  making  the  welkin  ring 
when  they  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  from  the  flagstaff  of  this 
messenger  from  the  seacoast.  Cox's  duty,  however,  was  not  discharged 
without  some  perils  and  some  mishaps.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Hth  of  March,  for  example,  while  pushing  his  work  westward  to 
Goldsboro  he  was  attacked  at  Kinston,  on  the  Nense,  about  half  way 
from  Newbern,  by  the  Confederate  forces  under  Bragg,  who  was  now 
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in  coinmand  of  the  remnants  of  Hoke's,  Hood's,  and  otlier  forces 
gathered  up  in  liaste.  Bragg's  assault  was  delivered  with  much  spirit 
and  skill ;  one  of  Cox's  regiments,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main 
column,  was  captured,  and  stimulated  by  this  success  Bragg  renewed 
his  attack,  but  was  repulsed.  Schofield  here  joined  Cox's  command, 
and  Bragg,  having  already  retired  through  Goldsboro,  the  Federals 
now  occupied  Kinston  (March  14th),  bridged  the  Neuse  and  estab- 
lished river  communication  with  Newbern.  Terry,  who  had  marched 
directly  from  Wilmington  to  Goldsboro,  took  possession  of  the  Neuse 
south  of  that  city  one  week  later;  and  on  the  23d  Sherman  entered 
the  place,  completing  his  march  through  the  Carolinas. 

Sherman's  movement  northward  from  Savannah  resembled  in  some 
respects  that  which  lie  had  executed  in  the  heart  of  Georgia.  How- 
ard's army  on  the  right  appearetl  to  threaten  Charleston;  Slocum's 
on  the  left  made  a  similar  feint  towards  Augusta;  the  real  purpose, 
which  was  successfully  accomplished,  was  to  march  directly  upon 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  and  thence  to  Goldsboro. 
This  route  was  extremely  difficult ;  the  rivers  were  wide  and  flowing 
through  swampy  lands,  now  overflowed  by  heavy  rains.  On  the 
inarch  through  Georgia   the  army  had   moved  along  highways  con- 
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structc'd  between  the  rivers  whose  general  course  they  paralleled  ;  but. 
here  they  were  continually  confronted  by  streams  and  swamps  that 
barred  their  way.  Tlie  roads  were  further  obstructed  by  troops  that: 
fell  back  as  they  advanced;  but  the  well-seasoned  veterans  of  the- 
grand  army,  wlio  were  wholly  unused  to  being  stopped  by  any  obsta- 
cle of  men  or  material,  made  nothing  of  brushing  away  these  impedi- 
ments; and  they  fouglit,  when  occasion  required,  with  the  same  cool- 
ness and  confidence  with  which  they  put  aside  other  difficLdties  im 
their  way.  The  Confederates  had  supposed  that  the  condition  of  the' 
country  at  that  time  was  their  own  sufficient  defence  agaiust  attack. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise  when  they  found  that  the 
army  which  they  believed  to  be  hindered  by  floods  was  really  wading 
through  streams  and  swamps  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  a 
day.  General  Johnston,  who  had  now  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  in  this  their  last  extreuiity,  commenting  upon 
the  Federal  cond)iuation  of  physical  labor  with  military  hardihood, 
said  that  when  he  heard  of  it  "he  made  up  his  mind  that  there  had 
been  no  such  army  since  the  days  of  Julius  Ca-sar."  ' 

An  unfortunate  event  of  this  march  was  the  burning  of  Columbia 
while   the  city  was  occupied  by  Sherman's  troops,  thereby  j,,„^„„. 
entailing  much  hardship  and  suffering  upon  non-combatants,   i|,'^*;°|'j^^;_^ 
and   giving  rise  to   a  long  ami   bitter  controversy  over  the 
responsibility   for  the  disaster.     Sherman's   march  thiough  Georgia, 

1  Gcuenil  .J.  D.  Cox's  The  March  to  the  Sea,  footuote,  p.  IfiS. 
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jiltlioiigli  midr-rfaketi  as  one  nf  tlie  needful  and  wlioUy  justifiable  acts 
of  war.  bad  greatly  enraged  the  Confederate  people,  and  the  burning 
of  Columbia  was  readily  regarded  by  them  as  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  man  whom  they  denounced  as  a  vandal,  a  species  of  military  ogre. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  after  the  Confederates  had  evacuated  the 
city,  the  fires  thev  had  kindled  to  destroy  cotton  and  other  goods  which 
they  were  determined  shouhl  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
spread  to  other  species  of  property;  a  high  wind  prevailed;  and  it 
was  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  intoxicated  with  the  liquors  set 
out  for  them  with  great  liberality  by  thoughtless  citizens,  helped  to 
spread  the  fires ;  and  the  result  was  a  great  and  lamentable  destruc- 
tion. As  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  done  under  the  orders  of 
any  one  of  the  Federal  commanders  (for  nothing  like  this  had  ever 
been  done  before),  public  opinion  gradually  accepted  the  theory  of 
the  unintentional  burning  of  Columbia  as  being  the  true  one.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  angry  and  deeply  embittered  men  would  ever 
accept  this  i-easonable  explanation  of  the  calamity. 

Hardee,  who  was  holding  Charleston,  abandoned  that  city  to  its 
fate.  February  18th  and  it  was  at  once  occupied  by  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren   and  Genei-al   F>istei-.      The  f:;ll   of  Columbia  had   made  useless 
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the  longer  occii[);Uion  of  Lliis  "  cradle  of  secession  ;"  indeed,  it  had 
been  held  by  the  Confederates  for  some  time  after  its  importance  in 
military  strategy  had  passed  away.  Leaving  Columbia  on  the  L'Dth, 
Sherman  directed  his  eoluniiis  for  Fayetteville,  as  before  stated,  the 
right  wing  under  Howard  passing  through  Ciieraw  and  ca[)turing 
great  quantities  of  public  and  private  stores  sent  thither  froui  Charles- 
ton for  safekeeping.  Hardee  had  attempted  to  destroy  these  stores; 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  work,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
a  great  quantity  of  powder  and  fixed  anmumition  blew  up,  killing 
two  hundred  of  the  citizens  who  were  watching  the  spectacle. 

At  Averysboro,  which  is  about  forty  miles  west  of  (ioldsboro,  and 
at  Beulonville,  midway  between  the  two  places,  the  left  wing  under 
Slocum  was  hotly  engaged  by  the  Confederates,  who  fought  with  the 
energy  of  despair.  The  Confederate  commanders  by  this  time  were 
assured  of  the  hopelessness  of  longer  continuing  the  struggle.  But 
like  brave  men  and  good  soldiers,  tliey  obeyed  orders  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  hinder  by  all  possible  means  the  advance  of  the  relentless 
army  that  pressed  forwai'd,  ever  and  continually  forward,  to  the  antici- 
pated junction  with  the  besieging  forces  that  were  as  continually 
tightening  their  death  grasp  on  Petersburg  and  Hichmond.  The  fight 
at  Bentonville,  March  20th,  1865,  was  the  last  battle  in  which  Sher- 
man's army  participated.  It  was  a  desperate  attack  made  under  the 
personal  direction  of  General  Johnston,  who  then  iiad  some  22,000 
men  with  which  to  cope  with  Slocum's  12,000.  It  was  obviously  an 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  men  and  material.  The  knell  of  the  Confed- 
eracy had  already  sounded.  But  in  this  engagement  the  Confederate 
loss  was  2,342,  and  the  Federal  loss  was  1,60-1. 

A  notable  event  which  occurred  about  this  time  was  the  meeting 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  with  several  comuiission- 
ers  from  the  Richmond  government,  who  went  to  Hampton  Roads  to 
consider  what  steps,  if  any,  coulil  he  taken  to  restore  peace.  During 
the  preceding  winter  (of  18G4-0),  ;\lr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  senior,  an 
aged  and  experienced  politician,  who  had  been  a  contemporary  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  secured  permission  to  visit  Richmond  and  hold  con- 
versations with  Jefferson  Davis,  his  own  private  scheme  being  to  urge 
upon  the  Confederate  chieftain  the  feasibility  and  expediency  of 
uniting  "the  two  sections  "  in  a  joint  crusade  against  the  empire  in 
Mexico,  which,  under  Maximilian,  had  now  become  apparently  secure 
upon  its  tottering  base.  The  result  of  these  irregular  conferences 
disclosed  to  President  Lincoln's  astute  mind  the  despondency  of  the 
Confederate  leaders.  They  were  disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon 
Blair's  Mexican  project.  Of  course  nothing  could  come  of  studi  a 
wild  scheme,  but  out  of  it  grew  the  embassage  from  Richmond  to 
Hampton  Roads. 
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The  Confederate  commissioners  were  three  in  number:  Alexander 
A  strange  H.  Stephens,  Vice-president ;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Senator  and 
at  ufrnp'on  formerly  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  John  A.  Campbell,  Assist- 
Roads.  g^i^j.  Secretary  of  War.     These  men  represented  the  Confed- 

erate Government.  Their  credentials  were  signed  by  Mr.  Davis,  who 
craftily  gave  much  more  importance  to  the  Blair  communication  than 
really  appeared  in  that  remarkable  mission.  Mr.  Lincoln's  firm  con- 
dition precedent  to  any  conference  was  that  the  embassy  must  be 
prepared  to  treat  for  a  truce  "  with  a  view  to  securing  peace  to  the 
people  of  our  one  common  country ;  "  and  his  avoidance  of  even  the 
most  remote  implication  of  a  recognition  of  any  real  division  of  that 
country  was  characteristically  shrewd  and  insistent.  The  commis- 
sioners expected  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  AVashington.  They  were 
halted  at  General  Grant's  headquarters,  where  word  was  sent  them 
that  Secretary  Seward  would  meet  them  at  some  convenient  point. 
Mr.  Seward  started  with  an  nltimatum  from  the  President  which 
embodied  these  three  conditions  :  restoration  of  National  authority 
throughout  all  the  States  ;  no  retrogression  from  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  National  Administration  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  no  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  all 
forces  hostile  to  the  Federal  Government  had  been  reached. 

Nothing  came  of  this  interview,  and  the  commissioners  were  evi- 
dently disappointed  by  their  failure  to  meet  the  President.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  departing  for  their  own  place  when  Grant  tele- 
graphed to  Lincoln  that  he  regretted  that  the  commissioners  and  the 
President  could  not  have  met,  face  to  face.  This  determined  the 
President  to  go  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where,  on  board  a  small  steamer 
moored  in  the  roadstead,  he  and  Mr.  Seward  met  and  talked  freely 
and  frankly  with  the  emissaries.  Still  nothing  came  of  this  confer- 
ence. The  insuperable  barrier  to  any  substantial  agreement,  or  even 
to  arriving  at  any  basis  of  negotiation,  was  the  insistence  of  Lincoln 
that  no  compact  could  be  made  with  rebels  in  arms,  and  the  equally 
immovable  insistence  of  the  commissioners  that  an  armistice  must  be 
proclaimed  before  they  could  advance  a  single  step  in  the  direction 
of  an  agreement.  One  of  the  commissioners  (Mr.  Hunter),  arguing 
that  rulers  had  before  then  entered  into  negotiations  with  people  in 
arms  against  the  rightful  and  acknowledged  authority,  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  Charles  L  of  England,  who  received  envoys  from  the  people 
in  revolt.  Mi:  Lincoln  to  this  made  reply  :  "  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
posted  in  history.  On  all  sucii  matters  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Sew- 
ard. All  I  distinctly  remember  about  the  case  of  Charles  I.  is  that 
he  lost  his  head."    That  settled  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  historic  citations. 

The  failure  of  the  Confederates   to  secure   an  armistice  by  these 
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artful  means  j^'reatly  embittered  the  leaders.  Mass  meetings  were 
held  ill  Richmond  at  which  Davis  and  others  spoke  with  a  defiant 
confidence  in  their  cause  which  they  could  not  have  had  in  their 
hearts.  With  his  usual  extravagance  of  rhetoric,  Davis  denounced 
Lincoln  as  "  His  Majesty  Abraham  the  First,"  and  j)redicted  that 
before  the  war  was  over  he  and  Mr.  Seward  would  find  that  "  they 
Iiad  been  speaking  to  their  masters."  This  was  the  last  attempt  to 
discharge  the  now  melancholy  duty  of  "  firing  the  Southern  heart." 
The  war  was  to  be  prolonged,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  no  cessation 
luiinau  life  and  suffering.  With  defeat  and  ruin  staring  """e""- 
iiiin  in  the  face,  the  Confederate  chieftain  declared  his  intention  to 
"compel  the  Yankees,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  to  petition  us  for 
peace  on  our  own  terms."  This  was  on  February  6tli,  1865,  while 
the  broken  shell  of  the  Confederacy  was  falling  in  all  around.  The 
National  Congress  was  in  session  at  that  time,  and  its  members 
viewed  with  needless  alarm  the  departure  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  conference  in  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  openly 
declared  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ready  to  compromise  away  the  sub- 
stantial results  of  the  war  in  order  to  secure  a  dishonorable  and  fruit- 
less i)eace.      When  he  returned  a  demand  was  made  upon  him  for  a 
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report  of  his  doings.  But  when  his  reply  was  read,  and  tiie  unbend- 
ing patriotism,  immovable  adherence  to  the  accomplished  results  of 
his  emancipation  policy,  and  his  own  inimitable  shrewdness  were 
disclosed,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  wonderful.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  voice  of  criticism  and  doubt  was  hnslied. 

It  was  noticed,  too,  that  the  President  had  expressly  informed 
General  Grant,  at  whose  desire  he  had  met  the  Confederate  commis- 
sionei's,  that  the  pending  council  was  in  no  way  to  influence  the  prog- 
ress of  tlie  war  ;  the  campaign  was  to  go  on,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
attempt  to  negotiate.  Lincoln  very  well  knew  how  resultless  the 
conference  would  be ;  he  was  only  anxious  to  satisfy  others  of  its 
futility.  Even  while  these  dramatic  scenes  were  Iteing  set,  the  cordon 
of  steel  around  Lee's  army  was  being  slowly  drawn  together.  A  little 
later  in  that  month,  Sheridan  made  a  finish  of  the  activity  of  Early 
in  the  Shenandoah.  At  the  head  of  10,000  cavalry,  the  dashing  com- 
mander drove  the  Confederates  out  of  the  valley,  and  the  engage- 
ments that  began  on  the  2d  of  March  ended  with  the  capture  of 
about  1,500  of  Early's  men,  with  all  his  guns  and  trains.  This  labor 
over,  Sheridan  joined  Grant;  and  coming  in  on  the  Federal  left  below 
Petersburg,  he  was  ready  for  the  death  of  the  Confederacy. 

At  this  time  the  situation  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  one  of 
the  deepest  gloom.  The  effectual  sealing  of  tlieir  ports  of  entry,  the 
depletion  of  the  ranks  of  the  armies  by  desertions,  the  paralysis  that 
crept  over  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  the  general  air  of 
expectancy  of  dissolution  which  pervaded  the  Confederacy, —  all  indi- 
cated that  the  final  crash  must  soon  come.  Among  the  last  expedi- 
ents resorted  to  in  the  desperation  of  those  days  was  the  appointment 
of  General  Lee  to  be  general-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  armies,  thus 
investing  him  with  the  full  military  powers  which  Davis  liad  used  so 
little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.  It  was  this  appointment  that 
brought  again  to  command  in  the  army  General  Joseph  Johnston,  one 
of  Davis's  pet  aversions.  Tiie  Richmond  government,  finally  discred- 
ited and  disregarded  by  European  rulers  and  statesmen  who  had 
hoped  to  use  to  their  advantage  the  family  quarrel  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  angrily  closed  its  communications  with  foreign  powers  and 
withdrew  within  itself;  Jefferson  Davis  fatuously  declared  to  the 
last  that  the  Confederacy  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the  foreign 
recognition  for  which  his  agents  had  so  long  and  laboriously  striven. 
And  to  crown  all,  it  had  been  resolved  to  fill  up  the  weakened  ranks 
of  the  Confederate  armies  with  black  soldiers.  The  value  of  slave 
property  was  gone  :  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  slavery  existed  only 
as  a  shade  of  that  arrogant  and  self-sufficient  social  and  political  insti- 
tution. 
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Lee's  last  aggressive  blow  was  struck  on  the  25th  of  March,  when 
a  desperate  sortie  by  General  Gordon  captured  Fort  Sted- 

^  ^  ■*■  The  end 

niiiii,  an  iuipurtant  work  in  the  Federal  lines  before  Peters-  annving 
i)urg.  This  fort  covered  Meade's  Station  on  the  military 
load  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army.  Gordon,  with  a  force  of  10,000 
or  12,000  effectives,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Federal  garrison  ; 
init  the  fort  was  enfiladed  by  adjacent  batteries,  and  the  position  was 
recaptured  before  anotluu-  day  was  over,  the  Confederate  losses  being 
set  down  at  3,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured;  the  Federal  loss 
was  only  a  little  more  than  1,000  in  both  engagements.  It  was  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  demoralization  of  the  Confederate  army  at 
that  time,  that  Gordon's  skirmishers,  when  they  approached  FortSted- 
nian,  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening  of  the  25th,  were  mistaken  for  a 
squad  of  the  desertei-s  who  so  often  drifted  over  into  the  Federal  lines 
in  these  last  days  of  tlie  war. 

Long  before  this,  Lee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  must  be  abandoned.  It  was  yet  possible,  perhaps, 
that  the  Confederate  army  could  be  extricated  from  the  toils  which 
Grant  had  woven  around  it;  the  war  might  then  be  carried  to  some 
otlier  point,  the  mountainous  regions  of  N'irginia  and  North  Carolina 
apparently  being  the  most  available  ground  on  which  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  enemy.  To  reach  that  part  of  the  country  and  effect  a 
junction  with  Johnston's  forces  was  evidently  the  only  hope  left  to 
Lee,  should  he  be  compelled  to  evacuate  Richmond.  To  prevent  this 
joining  of  the  Confedei'ate  force  and  head  off  Lee  in  his  attempts  to 
escape  was  Grant's  policy.  When  he  ordered  a  general  grand  move- 
ment to  take  place  on  the  29th  of  March,  he  had  in  view  the  fatal 
extension  of  Lee's  lines  beyond  Petersburg,  an  extension  which 
Grant's  strategy  had  made  necessary.  Repeated  attacks  on  the  rail- 
way lines  leading  soutii  of  Petersburg  had  induced  Lee  to  stretch  out 
his  right  farther  and  fariln'r  until  the  line  had  become  so  thin  that  it 
nuist  break  somewhere. 

The  movement  of  the  29th  was  to  the  left  of  the  main  position  so 
long  held  by  the  Federal  army.     The  extreme  riyht  of  the 

/^         r      1  i^  ,       1        .     T^.  i-^'      1  .  ^  '  -  The  battle 

Contederates  rested  at  l^ive  Porks,  an  important  focus  where  o/ rive 
several  roads  met,  about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Peters- 
luirg.  Here  Sheridan,  wlio  with  iiis  well-trained  and  well-seasoned 
cavalry  held  the  Federal  left,  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  81st 
of  March  ;  but  he  \\as  repulsed  with  much  spirit  by  the  desperately 
fighting  Confederates  and  was  obliged  to  call  for  help  from  the  infantrv 
arm  of  the  service.  The  Fifth  Corps,  General  Warren,  was  sent  to 
his  aid.  but  that  gallant  cf)i-ps  was  worn  and  fatigued,  having  borne 
the  !)runt  of  the  fighting  ever  since  the  grand   nioveinent  had  begun. 
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It  did  not  come  up  witli  the  celerity  wliicli  Slierid^m,  ehafiiio- and  fret- 
ting at  delay,  had  expected.  Grant,  who  had  unpleasant  lelations 
with  Warren,  had  given  Sheridan  perraissiim  to  relieve  him  if  he 
thought  the  corps  would  do  better  under  one  of  the  division  com- 
manders; but  Sheiidaii,  going  into  the  fight  with  a  will,  made  im 
change  in  his  command  until  the  victory  was  won.  Performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor  and  apparently  bearing  a  charmed  life,  Sheridan  plunged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  tight,  cheering  on  his  men  with  electric 
energy,  infusing  into  them  his  own  indomitable  spirit,  and  leading 
wherever  he  would  have  them  go.  "All  this  time,"  says  one  histo- 
rian of  this  remarkable  fight, ^  "Sheridan  was  dashing  from  one  point 
of  the  line  to  another,  waving  his  iiag,  shaking  liis  fist,  encouraging, 
threatening,  praying,  swearing,  the  very  incarnation  of  battle." 
While  his  infantry  contingent  was  swung  out  to  the  right  and  brought 
down  with  a  tremendous  bUiw  to  the  left,  like  a  mailed  hand,  Sheri- 
dan was  charging  on  the  Confederate  earthworks  before  him.  The 
angle  where  he  fought  was  the  last  protection  for  the  Confederate 
right;  he  must  carry  it,  and  then,  turning  to  the  west,  take  the 
enemy  in  flank.  It  was  done,  Sheridan  himself  spurring  his  black 
charger  full  over  the  works  and  landing  among  a  throng  of  prisoners 
who  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and  were  waiting  to  be  told  where 
to  go.  The  day  was  won  ;  the  Confederate  right  was  turned,  and 
over  5,000  prisoners  were  taken  from  Lee's  weakened  army.  In  the 
moment  of  victory  came  the  distressing  news  tliat  Warren  had  been 
relieved  from  command ;  it  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
Fifth  Corps;  they  knew  and  loved  their  commander. 

Tlie  hour  for  a  general  assault  along  the  lines  before  Petersburg 
was  fixed  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning.  But  the  attack  did  not 
open  until  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later,  some  time  being  reqinred 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  had  been  constructed  in  front  of  the 
fortifications  along  the  lines.  Then  began  the  awful  din  of  battle, 
and  artillerv  and  musketry  tlmndered  and  volleyed  as  the  fire  became 
hotter  and  hotter.  To  sti'ongthen  his  right.  Lee  had  stripped  his  left 
and  centre;  and  Grant  soon  began  to  receive  reports  from  his  own 
corps  commandei's  of  their  having  broken  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  in  front  of  them.  Sheridan  moved  in  from  the  westward,  and 
Petersburg  was  encircled  by  a  line  of  Federal  troops  reaching  from  a 
point  on  the  Appomattox  below  the  city  to  another  point  above  it. 
The  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps,  commanded  by  Wright  and  Parke, 
respectively,  were  well  through  the  fortified  lines  of  defence  in  front ; 
the  Second  Corps,  under  Humphreys,  and  three  divisions  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  under  Ord,  had  carried  all  before  them,  and  were 

1  General  Horace  Porter,  in  Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  iv.  p.  713. 
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"  Fort  Hell  "  in  front  of  Petersburg. 
Drawn  by  IV.  Si,  John  Harper  from  a  photograph. 


manoeuvring  to  be  ready  to  follow  on  tlie  trail  of  the  Confederate 
arniv  if  it  sliould  attempt  to  get  away  to  the  westward.  The  end  iiad 
come.  Word  was  sent  by  Lee  to  Jcilerson  Davis  that  Rieliniond  and 
Petersburg  must  be  abandoned.  The  Confederate  eliicftain  was  at 
church  in  tlie  Confederate  capital  when  the  fateful  message  reached 
liim.  He  fjuietly  left  the  building  and  began  his  preparations  for 
tlif'ht.  The  Confederate  (iovernment  did  not  take  the  people  of  the 
city  into  their  confidence ;  behind  closed  doors  they  packed  their 
archives  and  personal  effects;  and  although  the  news  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  about  to  leave  them  was  allowed  to  leak  out,  after  a 
while,  the  people  were  left  to  guess  tliat  evacuation  was  resolved 
upon  ;  and  then  began  a  reign  of  terror.  A  wilil  panic  spread  pinaicTncu- 
through  the  city.  There  was  no  place  of  safety  to  which  to  ^S'^lemte 
flee,  and  no  need  of  flying;  but  everybody  began  to  pack  up  ""''""''• 
valuables  and  prepare  for  flight.  That  night  was  one  of  mad  fright 
and  panic  in  Richmond.  Under  orders  from  the  fleeing  government, 
Ewell,  who  was  left  in  command,  set  fire  to  the  bridges  and  ware- 
houses of  the  city  to  consume  the  stores  of  tobacco  and  the  supplies  of 
army  rations,  as  if  the  victorious  and  well-fed  army  soon  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  city  cared  for  tiiese  things.  Flames  illuminated  the 
Confederate  capital  ;  the  detonations  of  exploding  iron-clads  in  the 
James  River  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  time,  and  a  mob  of  drunken 
wretches  who  had  snatched  liquors  and  provisions  from  tiie  burning 
stores  made  hideous  the  hours  of  darkness. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  Monday,  April  3d,  a  detachment  of  colored 
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The  Burned  District  in  Richmond. 
Dran-n  by   W.  St.  John  Harper /ror?!  a  plioto^rapk. 

troops  under  the  command  of  General  Godfrey  Weitzel  entered  tlie 
city,  barely  winning  in  a  race  across  the  country  to  be  "in  at  the 
death."  The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  on  the  staff  of 
the  State  House  of  Virginia  in  which  the  Confederate  Government  had 
maintained  its  temporary  headquarters.  General  Grant,  knowing 
that  the  end  of  the  war  was  nigh  at  hand,  had  invited  President  Lin- 
coln to  visit  him  at  his  headquarters.  But  Richmond  had  fallen 
before  the  President  could  reach  the  city;  and  Grant  was  with  his 
troops,  hot  on  the  trail  of  Lee,  although  ready  to  return  and  meet  the 
President  when  he  should  arrive.  Mr.  Lincoln  landed  at  the  city 
about  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  from  a  naval  vessel;  and 
unattended  save  by  his  little  son,  "  Tad,"  then  about  twelve  years  old, 
he  walked  up  to  the  city,  inquiring  the  way  to  General  Weitzel's 
headquarters.  In  such  simple  guise,  hailed  and  blessed  by  the  newly 
emancipated  and  liberated  slaves  of  Old  Vii'ginia,  the  President  of 
the  Lnited  States  entered  the  capital  of  the  broken  and  fugitive  Con- 
federacy, so  long  the  goal  of  armies  which  had  striven  and  wasted 
away  in  the  often-deferred  and  long-continued  struggle  to  reach  it. 

When  Lee  evacuated  Richmond  and  Petersburg  his  purpose  was  to 
retreat  to  Danville,  a  point  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  from  Richmond.     Here  he  might  hope  to  unite 
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with  Jolinston,  wlio  was  occupying  the  central  and  northern  portions 
(if  North  Carolina.     Tlie  pressing  necessity  was  to  concen- 

Approtich- 

trate  tlie  forces  then  widely  scattered.  In  all  these  now  mg  M'po- 
numbered  about  4U,U00  men.  Lees  immediate  purpose  was 
to  reach  Burkesville,  at  tlie  junction  of  two  railroads,  fifty-two  miles 
from  liicliniond.  If  he  could  re;ich  that  point  ahead  of  the  Federal 
army,  he  might  destroy  the  roads  in  his  rear  and  escape  present 
pursuit.  He  had  gained  some  hours  in  time,  and  had  fair  hope  of 
success.  But  unexpected  disaster  awaited  him.  He  had  marched 
out  with  rations  for  only  a  single  day,  though  large  supplies  were  col- 
lected in  his  rear.  These  were  to  meet  him  at  Amelia  Court  House, 
half  way  between  Burkesville  and  Richmond.  But  the  trains  bearing 
tlie  supplies  went  straight  on,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
Lee  reached  Amelia,  there  was  no  food  for  his  army,  and  he  had  to 
break  up  his  force  into  foraging  squads.  This  enforced  delay  proved 
fatal ;  for  the  Federal  columns,  now  in  rapid  pursuit,  were  close  behind 
him,  and  upon  his  flank.  On  the  6th  Sheridan  struck  Ewell's  corps 
of  the  retreating  army  at  Sailor's  Creek,  routed  it,  and  made  7,000 
prisoners,  Ewell  with  the  rest.  The  remainder  of  the  Confederate 
army  pressed  wearily  on,  striking  back  fiercely  when  assailed  by  the 
heads  of  the  pursuing  columns. 

(rrant's  columns  had  so  turned  the  direction  of  Lee's  flight  that  the 
head  of  his  advance  was  pointed  due  west,  instead  of  to  the  southwest; 
and  on  the  8th  of  April,  one  week  from  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  Petersburg,  Lee  found  himself  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
twent3'-five  miles  east  of  Lynchburg,  confronted   by  a  considerable 


The  First  Wagon  Train  entering  Petersburg  after  the  Evacuation,  1  865. 
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force  of  Sheridan's  cavalry.  The  two  armies  luici  been  moving  on 
verj'  nearly  parallel  lines.  Grant's  being  south  of  Lee's.  Sheridan's 
cavahy  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  ahead  of  the  fugitive  Confed- 
erates ;  but  there  was  still  enough  solidity  in  Lee's  infantry  columns 
to  drive  away  these  horsemen  from  their  front:  and  it  was  not  until 
the  infantry  under  Griffin  (wlio  had  succeeded  AVarren  in  command 
of  the  FiftJi  Corps)  and  Ord  came  up,  after  a  march  of  incredible 
swiftness,  that  the  fleeing  army  of  Lee  was  finally  caught  in  a  trap. 
Still  supposing  nothing  but  cavalry  to  be  before  him,  Lee  oidered  an 
advance.  Sheridan's  horse  acted  as  a  curtain  ;  behind  them  were  the 
infantry,  and  when  the  confident  but  weary  Confederates  advanced, 
the  cavalry  slowly  withdrew  to  the  right  and  left,  disclosing  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  their  advei-saries  a  solid  phalanx  of  infantry  filling 
the  roads  and  covering  the  hills  with  shining  masses  of  blue  and  steel. 
Before  this  impenetrable  wall  the  wayworn  army  recoiled  in  dismay. 
The  marching  of  the  veterans  of  many  battles  and  skirmishes  was 
ended  at  last. 

With  a  cheerful  optimism  that  ap|)ears  unreasonable,  Lee  had  held 
Thesurren-  out  against  all  lioiie.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment,  he  did 
''"•  not  appear  to  comprehend  the  desperation  of  his  case.     But 

it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  On  the  7th,  Grant  had 
written  to  Lee,  proposing  to  receive  the  surrender  of  his  armv.  Lee 
replied  that  he  did  not  yet  think  the  case  hopeless  ;  but  wished  to 
know  wliat  terms  would  be  offered.  Grant  replied  that  he  would 
only  insist  that  the  men  surrendered  should  not  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  of  tiie  United  States  until  properly  exchanged.  On 
the  9th,  the  two  commanders  met  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
where  the  terms  of  surrender  were  formallj'  agreed  upon.  The  sub- 
stance of  tliese  was  that  all  officers  and  men  should  be  paroled,  all 
l)ublic  pro])erty  be  turned  over,  and,  "  this  done,  each  officer  and  man 
will  be  allowed  to  I'eturn  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the 
laws  in  force  where  thej^  may  reside.''  The  number  paroled  was 
28,356,  of  whom  not  more  than  8,000  had  muskets  in  their  hands. 
The  others  had  flung  away  their  arms  in  their  weary  flight.  The 
surrender  of  Lee's  ai-iny  virtually  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 

General  Grant,  although  his  westein  affiliations  and  personal  pride 
of  locality  might  have  induced  him  to  share  the  final  triumph  in  Vir- 
ginia equally  between  Sherman's  army  and  the  Army  of  the  Potonuic, 
generously  resolved  to  leave  to  the  gallant  men  commanded  by  Meade 
the  full  glory  of  making  an  end  of  the  foe  to  whose  bravery  and  skill 
they  had  so  often  borne  unwilling  witness.  He  resolved  to  make  a 
finish  of  Lee's  army  without  the  aid  of  the  bronzed  veterans  who  were 
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waiting  in  the  wilds  of  North  Caioliiia  for  the  notice  to  advance  into 
Virginia.  The  men  of  the  Army  of  the  I'otomac,  dreading  a  delay 
that  might  bring  Sherman's  Westerners  to  their  side,  fought  with 
fierce  courage,  impatient  to  end  the  great  struggle  then  and  tiiere. 
To  these  hardy  sons  of  war,  so  often  led  with  inefficiency,  so  many 
times  baffled  and  disappointed  by  conflicting  councils  and  orders,  came 
at  last  the  triumph  that  was  their  due. 

Sherman's  men,  on  the  other  hand,  having  achieved  great  things  in 
the  heart  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  were  anxious  to  have  g^^^,^„.^ 
a  part  in  the  crowning  victories  of  the  war.  By  the  1st  of  J^'-^^^JJU '" 
April,  that  army  was  well  up  towards  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Noith  Carolina,  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Roanoke  River,  facing  west  and  in  a  position  to  be  in  full  conimuni- 
cation  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  coJiperate  with  those 
forces  in  the  final  operations  that  might  be  required  of  the  combined 
armies.  General  Sherman  had  been  to  Giant's  Virginia  headquarters,, 
and  had  had  a  consultation  with  him  and  the  President.  On  his 
return  he  issued  an  order  announcing  the  organization  of  his  army  as 
follows  :  Right  Wing  (Army  of  the  Tennessee),  General  Howard,, 
commanding;  Centre  (Army  of  the  Oiiio),  General  Schofield,  com- 
manding ;  Left  Wing  (Army  of  Georgia),  General  Slocum,  command- 
ing. This  organization  was  preserved  until  the  final  disbandment  of 
the  forces.  I'^verything  was  in  readiness  to  march  nortiiward  on  the 
11th,  Sherman's  headquarters  being  at  Goldsboro.  Here  the  army 
learned  that  Richmond  had  fallen  and  that  Lee  was  marching  to  join 
Johnston's  army  in  North  Carolina.  Sherman's  men,  although  they 
were  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  the  final  attack 
on  the  insurgent  capital,  were  overjoyed  at  the  good  news  ;  and  they 
manifested  their  delight  by  a  general  jubilee.  On  the  11th,  while  the 
army  was  directed  towards  Raleigh,  to  which  city  .Johnston  had  fallen 
back,  Sherman's  men  were  electrified  by  the  tidings  that  Lee  had 
surrendered.  The  war  was  over  and  these  hardy  veterans  of  a  hun- 
dred fights  joined  in  the  general  jubilation  with  which  their  comrades 
in  arms,  around  Appomattox,  celebrated  the  glorious  event.  It  was 
not  that  their  foe  was  humbled  and  defeated  that  they  rejoiced  ;  it 
was  because  the  war  was  over  and  the  worn  soldier  migiit  now  return 
to  home  and  peace. 

Negotiations  looking  towards  a  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  were 
opened  between  the  two  commanders.  Comnninication  with  Wash- 
ington was  not  swift,  and  it  was  not  until  the  17th  of  April,  while  on 
his  way  to  a  final  council  wTth  Johnston,  that  Sherman  learned  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  The  terms  which  lie  concluded 
with  Johnston  were  political  as  well  as  military.     The  Confederate 
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armies  were  to  deposit  tlieir  arms  in  tlie  capitals  of  their  respective 
States,  subject  to  future  orders  from  tlie  National  Government. 
Other  clauses  of  the  agreement  provided  for  the  recognition  of  State 
governments  by  the  National  Executive,  the  reestablish nient  of  the 
Federal  courts,  the  guarantee  of  political  rights  and  franchises  and 
the  exemption  of  the  people  from  consequences  of  their  rebellion, 
under  certain  conditions.  All  of  these  propositions  were  subject  to 
aiiproval  by  the  National  authority.  President  Lincoln  had  expressly 
The  Slier-  prohibited  General  Grant  from  concluding  with  the  enemy 
'ton"!^ree-'  f^"!  tcmis  of  surreiidcr  otherwise  than  those  of  a  purely  mil- 
"""''■  itary  chai'acter  ;  but  this  order  had  not  been   communicated 

to  Sherman.  As  soon  as  Giant,  who  was  now  in  Washington,  re- 
■ceived  the  draft  of  the  basis  of  arrreement  which  Sherman  had   made 
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with  Johnston,  he  saw  that  its  terms  were  inadmissible;  tlie  cloeunient 
was  submitted  to  the  newly  installed  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  was 
ilisapproved.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  printed  in  the  news- 
papers a  somewhat  severe  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  Govern- 
ment's disapproval  of  tin;  terms  of  surrender,  and  Grant  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Sherman's  army,  take  personal  command  of  operations  and 
ri'sume  hostilities.  The  fact  was  that  Johnston  liad  been  inlliieiiced 
in  his  negotiations  by  the  interposition  of  General  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, the  last  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  wdio  lepresented  JefTer- 
son  Davis,  with  whom  he  was  at  that  time  in  communication,  as  he 
was  with  Johnston.  On  Grant's  arrival  at  Sherman's  headquarters, 
the  former  basis  of  agreement  was  laid  aside  and  Johnston's  sur- 
render was  finally  made  on  terms  substantially  the  same  as  those 
accepted  by  Lee.  It  was  time  that  a  formal  surrender  was  effected. 
While  these  elaborate  negotiations  were  going  on,  the  Confederate 
soldiers  were  making  their  way  homewards  in  squads  and  in  single 
files.  They  knew  that  the  war  was  over;  and  they  had  had  enough 
of  it.  Johnston's  army,  when  paroled,  numbered  31,243  officers  and 
men. 

The  effect  of  these  great  events  upon  the  country  is  im|)ossible 
of  description.  The  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  loyal  The  war  is 
States  were  given  over  to  every  variety  of  public  rejoicing.  "'''"'''• 
After  the  long  strain  which  the  war  had  laid  upon  the  people,  it 
seemed  incredible  that  it  was  lifted  and  that  the  absent  ones  were 
leturning  from  the  bloody  tiekls  on  which  they  had  left  so  many  of 
their  comrades.  Every  communit\',  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  country 
had  been  represented  in  the  armies  now  about  to  be  disbanded.  And 
in  every  one  of  these  communities  there  were  men  and  women  looking 
for  the  home-coming  of  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and  friends.  All 
over  the  land  were  illuminations,  bonfires,  joyous  processions,  public 
speeches,  hearty  embraces  of  friends  and  neighbors,  instant  recon- 
ciliations of  old  quarrels,  under  the  influence  of  great  thankfulness, 
and  a  general  celebration  of  the  return  of  peace.  In  this  hour  of 
transport,  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  were  forgotten.  The  soldiers  in 
the  fields  now  about  to  be  left  forever  fraternized  with  their  late  foes 
and  unaffectedly  extolled  their  valor;  the  heart  of  the  loyal  people 
went  out  sympathetically  to  the  harried  and  impoverished  South  ; 
and  everybody  was  glad  that  the  terms  of  surrender  were  liberal  and 
magnanimous  to  the  fallen  foe.  In  the  blaze  of  these  joyful  excite- 
ments, even  Sherman's  indiscreet  zeal  would  have  been  more  com- 
pletely overlooked  if  the  foul  murder  of  the  President  had  not  at  that 
moment  steeled  anew  the  hearts  of  an  affectionate  people.  Even  as 
it  was,  Sherman's  great  and   inestimable  services  to  the  country,  his 
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illustrious  fame  as  a  warrior,  and  his  undoubted  patriotism  had  so 
endeared  him  to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  that  his  error  would 
have  been  almost  unnoticed  but  for  the  superserviceable  zeal  with 
which  it  was  exploited  before  the  country  in  the  newspapers.  All 
over  the  broad  land  men  were  breathing  with  grateful  hearts  one 
word  —  Peace. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE   LAST   DAYS   OF   LINCOLN. 

The  Electoral  Count  of  1865. —  Reconstruction  in  the  South  involved.  —  Lin- 
coln's Second  Inauguration.  —  His  Address  on  the  Conclusion  of  the  War. — 
Thk  Assassination  Conspiracy.  —  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. —  Andrew  John- 
son, 1'kksident.  —  Grief  of  the  People.  —  The  Funeral  Pageant. 

The  subject  of  reconstruction  in  the  Southern  States  naturally 
came  up  wlien  arrangements  were  made  by  Congress  for  counting  the 
electoral  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  The  simple  provision  of  tlie  Federal  Constitution  which 
directs  that  both  houses  of  Congress  should  meet  in  joint  convention 
and  attend  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  apparently  did  not  contem- 
plate tlie  raising  of  any  question  as  to  the  i-elation  of  any  State  to  the 
federation  of  States.  Now  it  was  uncertain  whether  several  of  the 
States  which  had  held  elections  for  presidential  electors  were  in 
tlie  Federal  Union  or  out  of  it.  So  far  as  he  could,  the  President 
liad  extended  recognition  by  the  e.xeeutive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  reconstructed  establishments  of  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Virginia.  The  legislative  department  of 
the  Government  had  refused  recognition  to  those  reconstructed  gov- 
ernments. Congress,  accordingly,  passed  a  joint  resolution  declaring 
that  the  States  specified  were  on  the  day  of  the  election  (November  8, 
1864)  in  such  a  condition  that  no  valid  election  for  presidential 
electors  could  then  be  held.  The  President  signed  the  joint  resolution, 
but  with  a  mild  protest  to  the  effect  that  he  differed  from  Congress  in 
respect  to  the  validity  of  the  elections  held  ;  but  he  also  disclaimed  all 
right  of  the  Executive  to  interfere  with  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  States. 

Congress  had  also  adopted  the  so-called  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule, 
an  important  precept  which  subsequently  became  famous,  and  which 
declared  that  if  any  question  should  arise  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  houses  touching  the  admission  of  any  electoral  return,  such  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  each  house  in  session  by  itself  and  not  in 
joint  session.     Accordingly,  when  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  met  in  joint  ses.sion,  February  8th,  1865,  to  count  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  States  there  was  a  breathless  pause  as  the 
return  from  the  States  specifically  excluded  from  the  count  were 
taken  up ;  it  was  possible  that  debate  would  arise.  But  the  pre- 
siding officer  (Vice-jsresident  Hamlin)  merely  said  that  "  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  land,"  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  present 
those  returns  to  the  convention.  This  ended  the  incident,  and  the 
proceedings  passed  to  a  tranquil  conclusion.  The  jiresidiiig  officer 
linally  proclaimed  that  212  electoral  votes  had  been  cast  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  21  votes  for  George  B.  McClellan,  and  that  therefore 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  wliole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  1865." 

The    inauguration    ceremonies,   as    usual   when    the    President  is 

inducted  into  office,  were  extremely  simple  ;  the  presence  of 

secoua  inau-   Considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington 

guration.  ,  .....  ,     . 

imparted  an  added  military  brilliancy  to  the  scene ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that  black  soldiers  and  civic  associations  of  newly 
freed  men  in  the  line  were  novel  features  of  any  parade  in  the 
National  capital.  Andrew  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  Senate 
Chamber ;  then  a  procession  was  formed  to  the  great  marble  portico 
of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  capitol,  where  the  President  took  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  open  air.  As  Lincoln  began  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address  the  pale  INIarch  sun,  which  had  been  obscured  by  clouds,  burst 
forth  in  its  meridian  splendor,  illuminating  the  scene.  Men  regarded 
this  as  a  certain  augury  of  the  biightness  of  tlie  new  day  that  was 
about  to  dawn  on  the  long-harassed  Republic.  They  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  address.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanlike 
eloquence,  enriched  with  passages  of  Lincoln's  own  incomparable 
tenderness  of  expression.  Never  before  had  tlie  American  people 
heard  fi-om  their  Chief  Magistrate  such  words  as  these  :  '*  Fondly  do 
we  hope  —  fervently  do  we  ]3ray  —  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  or  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  tliousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  '  The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  "  A  thrill  almost 
perceptible  passed  through  the  vast  concourse  of  people  when  the 
Pi-esident  uttered  tliese  memorable  words :  "  With  malice  toward 
none  ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  for  the  right,  as  God  gives 
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The  Stall  at  Ford's  Theatre  in  which  President  Lincoln  was  shot. 
Drawn  by  Q.  W.  Ptters  from  a  plwlograp/i. 

US  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  fa- 
bind  up  tlie  Nation's  wounds  ;  to  cure  for  him  wlio  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  that  may 
acliieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

While  the  National  capital  was  j'et  wild  with  joy  over  the   return, 
of  peace,  excited  crowds  of  people  almost  daily  thronged  the 
spaces  around  the  White  House,  cheering  the  President  and   ia'«'t7u"ric 
lioping  to  catch  at  least  one  glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  be-  """^ 
loved  l.,incoln.    There  were  many  minor  celebrations  of  the  ending  of 
the  war  from  time  to  time,  as  the  news  of  victory  came  into  the  city. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  1865,  a  somewhat  more  formal 
celebration  was   held,  and   President   Lincoln,  standing  at  a  window 
within  the  portico  of  the  White   House,  made  a  long  and   elaboiate 
speech.     It  was  not  an  address  of  congratulation,  such  as  the  people 
had  reason  to  expect:  but,  after  a  few  w(n-ds  of  thankfulness  for  the 
end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  liimself  directly  to  the  subject 
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that  was  verj'  near  lii.s  heart  —  reconstruc- 
tion. The  war  over,  this  difficult  matter 
for  adjustment  must  be  immediately  con- 
sidered. The  address  was  listened  to  with 
respect.  It  did  not  please  the  radical  poli- 
ticians who  had  all  along  been  opposed  to 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  President. 
This  was  his  last  public  speech.  On  the 
14th  day  of  April  it  was  ordered  by  the 
President  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  be  again  hoisted  over  Fort  Sumter 
by  the  ofHcer  who  had  lowered  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  General  Robert  An- 
derson peiformed  that  ceremony,  and  the 
day  was  given  up  to  a  grand  celebration  of 
the  return  of  peace,  artillery  salutes,  music, 
<)rations,  and  every  other  manifestation  of  thanksgiving  and  joy 
.accompanying  the  flight  of  the  hours  of  that  memorable  day. 

On  that  day  an  important  cabinet  meeting  was  held  in  Washington, 
the  good  President's  mind  being  burdened  with  cares  for  the  provis- 
ions to  be  made  for  a  com23lete  reestablishment  of  peace.  That  night 
he  was  assassinated  while  sitting  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  two  friends  of  the  family.  It  had  been  noised  abroad 
that  General  (xrant  and  Mrs.  Grant  would  be  of  the  party  ;  but  the 
general  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  engagement  and  quit  the  city. 
During  the  entire  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  secret  and  mysterious  threats  of  assassination.  He  had  said 
that  if  his  death  were  resolved  upon  by  the  enemies  of  his  countrv, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  his  fate  exce])t  by  a  seclusion 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
place.  He  went  abroad  freely  and  unarmed.  A  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  by  a  little  band  of  malignants,  whose  original  purpose  appears 
to  have  been  to  capture  the  President  and  carry  him  away  as  a  host- 
age. Events  so  shaped  themselves  that  the  plot  finally  took  the  mur- 
der of  Lincoln  for  its  aim  and  end. 

The  conspirators  were  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  of  no  consider- 
A  wicked  ^^1^  standing  in  his  profession;  Lewis  Powell,  alias  Payne, 
conspiracy,  g^  discharged  insurgent  soldier:  George  Atzerodt,  a  mechanic 
■who  had  more  recentlj'  turned  his  hand  to  blockade-running  on  the 
Potomac ;  David  E.  Herold,  a  druggist's  clerk ;  Samuel  Arnold  and 
Michael  O'Laughlin,  ex-Confederate  soldiers ;  John  H.  Surratt,  a 
Marj'land  secessionist  with  no  special  vocation  ;  and  jMrs.  Surratt, 
mother  of  John,   and  mistress  of    a  Washington   boarding-house  in 
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wliiuh  the  assassins  met  for  consulta- 
tion. While  the  play  was  in  progress, 
Booth,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
gang,  managed  to  enter  the  rear  of 
the  President's  box  unobserved.  He 
secured  the  door  behind  him,  and 
screened  from  sight  in  a  little  passage 
behind  a  partition  waited  for  tiie  fatal 
moment  when  he  could  strike  the 
blow.  With  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  a  knife  in  tlie  other,  IJooth  en- 
tered the  box  directly  behind  the 
President,  fired  his  pistol  close  to  his 
victim's  head,  dropped  the  weapon, 
struck  with  his  knife  at  one  of  the 
other  occupants  of  the  box  (Major  Rathbone),  who  sprang  to  seize 
him,  leaped  lightly  from  the  front  of  the  box  to  the  stage  below,  and, 
brandishing  his  kinfe,  faced  the  astounded  audience  and  shouted 
'•  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,"  the  motto  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  then  he 
ru.shed  from  the  theatre  by  an  exit  in  the  rear.  Here  he  mounted  a 
fleet  horse  that  had  been  held  ready  for  iiim  ;  and  before  a  hue  and 
cry  coulil  be  raised,  the  assassin  was  speeding  on  his  way  into  the 
depths  of  the  rural  regions  of  Maryland. 

The  President  was  sliot  at  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Pie  was  removed  to  a  private  house  opposite  the  pe,,(,  nt 
theatre,  where  every  attention  that  loving  care  and  scientific  '•'°"'"- 
skill  could  bring  was  invoked  for  his  relief.  But  he  never  spoke  after 
the  wound  was  leceived  ;  nor  could  he  by  any  movement  give  evidence 
that  he  was  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  Members 
of  the  cabinet,  his  own  family,  notable  men  in  public  affairs,  and 
personal  friends  were  gathered  around  the  illustrious  sufferer's  death- 
bed ;  and  all  over  the  city  of  Washington,  broken  only  by  the  swift 
jjassage  of  armed  patrols,  there  brooded  a  silence  like  that  of  death. 
The  day  broke,  and  the  watchers  were  still  there  in  the  pale  gray 
light  of  the  morning  of  April  15th,  18(55,  when,  at  twenty-two  min- 
utes past  seven  o'clock  peace  settled  on  the  wan  visage  of  the  patient, 
long-suffering  Lincoln,  and  he  breathed  no  more. 

The  plot  of  the  assassins  embraced  otiier  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  frantic  malice.  It  was  evidently  intended  that  several 
members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  Vice-president  should  also  be  slain 
at  the  same  hour  when  the  doom  of  Lincoln  was  sealed.  But  various 
causes  combined  to  avert  the  blow  from  all  tlie  other  officials  but  Mr. 
Seward,   Secretary   of  State.      Payne,   otherwise    Powell,   had    been 
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detailed  to  slay  the  Secretary,  wlio  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  an 
accidental  fall  from  his  carriage.  Eluding  the  servants  at  the  door, 
Payne  made  his  way  swiftly  to  the  sick  chamber  of  the  Secretary, 
fighting  his  way  past  the  Secretary's  son,  Frederick  Seward,  whom  he 
grievously  wounded,  and  then  burst  into  the  room.  Mr.  Seward  was 
attended  by  his  daughter  and  a  soldier-nurse,  G.  F.  Robinson,  both  of 
whom  sprang  up  when  the  assassin  entered.  Dashing  them  aside,  Payne 
threw  himself  upon  the  Secretary  and  inflicted  three  hideous  knife- 
wounds  on  his  face  and  neck.  But  aid  came  and  the  man  was  driven 
from  his  murderous  worlv  ;  plunging  down  the  stairs,  he  mounted  the 
horse  on  which  he  had  ridden  to  the  door,  and  was  off  before  he  could 
be  arrested.  In  his  wild  haste  Payne  left  behind  him  his  hat;  and 
this  circumstance  led  to  his  subsequent  capture.  Exposed  to  suspicion 
while  bareheaded  in  a  city  highly  excited  by  these  frightful  occur- 
rences, Payne,  after  hiding  in  suburban  thickets  for  two  days,  made 
his  way  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators,  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Surratt.  The  place  was  in  the  jwssession  of  detectives  and  officers. 
Pleading  that  he  came  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  that  woman's  presence,  and  she  solemnly  swore  that  she 
never  saw  him  before,  had  never  known  him.  From  this  denial 
started  the  chain  of  evidence  that  brought  both  to  the  scaffold. 

Booth,  who  had  broken  one  of  the  bones  of  his  leg  in  his  flight  from 
The  end  of  ^l^^  theatre,  was  accompanied  into  Maryland  by  Herold. 
the  assassin,  'pjjg  j^^^,^  ji^gn,  tarrying  for  a  moment  at  a  tavern  owned  by  ' 
Mrs.  Surratt,  sought  the  protection  of  the  woods,  having  first  had  the 
injured  limb  cared  for  by  one  Mudd,  a  sympathizer  with  the  rebellion 
and  the  plot.  He  finall}' reached  the  region  of  the  Rappahannock; 
the  two  men  were  afforded  the  shelter  of  a  barn,  where  they  were 
soon  after  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Union  soldiers.  In  response  to  a 
demand  to  surrender,  Herold  came  out  and  gave  himself  up.  Booth 
refused  to  surrender;  the  building  was  fired  and  by  the  light  of  the 
flames  the  assassin  was  shot  and  killed  by  Boston  Corbett,  a  cavalry 
sergeant  in  the  company.  This  was  on  the  26th  of  April.  The  other 
conspirators  had  in  the  mean  time  been  taken  into  custodj',  John  H. 
Surratt  alone  being  able  to  escape  from  the  country. 

A  military  commission  was  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  plotters 
and  their  confederates.  On  the  7th  of  July,  Payne,  Herold,  Atze- 
rodt,  and  Mrs.  Suri-att,  having  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death,  were  hanged.  Mudd,  Arnold,  and  O'Laughlin  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  and  one  Spangler,  a  scene-shifter  in  the 
theatre  where  the  President  was  murdered,  was  convicted  of  being 
remotely  accessory  to  the  crime  and  was  sent  to  jail  for  six  years. 
John  H.  Surratt,  after  a  life  of  wandering,  was  finally  arrested  in 
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Kcrypt,  brought  back  to  tlie  United  States  and  tried.  The  trial 
resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  and  the  man  escaped  all  fur- 
ther punishment. 

In  the  consternation  that  pervaded  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
the  death  of  President   Lincoln,  the  necessity  of  providing   ^_j,^^.^^ 
for  an  immediate  successor  to  the  Presidential  office  was  not  J^J^'JJ*"^, 
overlooked.     Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  was  at  once 
sworn  into  office,  and  pending  the  vacating  of  the  White  House  by  the 


X*''^ 


The  Hanging  of  the  Lincoln  Conspirators,   Mrs.  Surratt,  Herold,  Payne  and  Atzerodt,  in  the  prison 
yard  of  the  old  arsenal  at  Washington,  July  7,   I  865. 

Brawn  by  Mariin  Borgor'l frovi  a  photograph. 

bereaved  family  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  established  his  headquarters  in  the 
Treasury  Department  building.  The  effect  upon  the  country  of  the 
news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  murder  was  unprecedented  for  the  speed  with 
which  the  awful  messages  travelled,  the  depth  of  woe  into  which  the 
people  were  plunged,  and  the  universality  of  mourning  with  which  all 
the  land  was  clothed.  The  tragedy  took  place  while  every  town  and 
city  was  decorated  with  the  National  colors  in  honor  of  the  coming  of 
peace  ;  the  direful  tidings  from  the  National  capital  lowered  every 
Hag  and  covered  with  sombre  black  the  holiday  garb  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  all  over  the  land.  Aleet- 
ings  of  lamentation  were  instantly  held  in  the  churches  of  all  commu- 
nities, great  and  small  ;  and  the  demonstrations  of  grief  that  were 
made  in  the  tears,  lamentations,  prayers,  and  addresses  of  citizens  who 
came  together  with  one  accord,  attested  tiie  sincerity  and  depth  of 
the  affection  with  which  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  regarded 
Abraham  Lincoln.  So  intense  was  the  grief  of  the  peojile,  they  were 
ready  to  resent  as  a  personal  affront  any  fajlure  on  the  part  of  any 
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A  View  of  the  Funeral  Procession. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 

one  to  unite  in  the  universal  demonstration  of  woe.  Persons  reluc- 
tant to  hang  out  the  badge  of  mourning,  or  put  the  flag  at  lialf-mast, 
were  in  danger  of  their  lives  ;  and  a  few  men  of  unbalanced  minds 
who  ventured  to  speak  lightly  of  the  illustrious  dead  or  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  taking  oft"  were  severely  punished  on  the  spot  bv  a  wrath- 
ful community.  Mourning  in  the  Southern  States  was  sincere,  if  not 
universal. 

On  the  I'Jtli  of  April,  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  celebrated  in 
rimeraiof  ^^^^  White  House  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  wliicii 
Lincoln.  j-j^g  Federal  Government  could  combine.  Members  of  the 
cabinet,  great  officers  of  State,  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, distinguished  army  and  navy  officeis,  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,  and  members  of  the  various  State  governments  attended 
the  obsequies ;  and  an  imposing  pageant  of  bodies  of  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  naval  crews  escorted  the  funeral  car  that  cai-ried 
the  coffin  from  the  White  House  to  the  National  capitol,  where  the 
remains,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  honor,  lay  in  state  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th  ;  then  tlie  funeral  moved  westwaid  by  rail  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  bells  tolling  and  minute  guns  booming  sadly  all  over  the 
land  as  the  cortege  took  its  wa\'  over  the  same  route  by  which  the 
living  Lincoln  had  journeyed  to  Washington,  four  years  before. 
Days  were  occupied  by  this  passage ;  and  all  along  the  line  of  its 
movement  the  jiliiin  people  whom  Lincoln  knew  and  loved  so  well 
came  out  to  wait  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  in  the  brightness  of 
the  day  for  the  funei-al  train  to  sweep  by  to  the  open  grave  in  Illinois. 
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The  Capture,  Imprisoxjikxt,  and  Release  of  Jefferson  Davis. — The  Last 
Scene  of  the  War.  —  The  Granh  Army  of  the  Refuhlio.  —  Statement  of  the 
Men  and  Monev  furnished  during  the  War.  —  I'avino  off  the  Great  Armies. 
—  Pacific  Railroad  hum.I)Ix<;.  —  The  Problem  of  caring  for  the  Freedmen. — 
Military  Divisions  of  the  United  States.  —  President  Andrew  Johnson  and 
the  Development  of  his  Character.  —  Signs  of  a  Political  Conflict.  —  Last 
Relics  of  the  Confederacy  swept  away.  —  Maximilian  in  Mexico  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  —  The  Acci  mulation  op  Large  Fortunes. 

Leaving  tlie  events  that  marked  the  tragic  close  of  Lincoln's 
career  and  returning  to  the  early  days  of  April,  1865,  the  flight  and 
final  dissolution  of  the  Confederate  Government  should  be  noted  as  a 
fitting  Cdnelusion  to  the  stoi-y  of  the  war.  The  fall  of  Richmond 
compelled  the  Confederate  chieftain  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
to  flee  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  would  appear  that  Davis,  at  least, 
believed  that  the  oiganization  of  which  he  was  the  ofRcial  head  could 
be  removed  and  set  up  again  somewhere  inside  of  the  lines  of  the  lately 
confederated  States.  Insensible  to  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of 
Ilichmond,  he  had  said  tliat  if  the  city  fell,  the  war  would  still  go  on, 
]iossibly  even  with  greater  spirit  of  resistance.  It  lias  been  said  by  at 
le;ist  one  Southern  writer  ^  tliat  Davis,  many  weeks  before  Lee's  sur- 
render, had  made  the  most  careful  and  exact  preparations  for  his 
fliglit  from  the  country,  the  hope  being  entertained  that  escape  by 
sea  from  some  part  of  the  Florida  coast  would  be  possible. 

But  some  show  of  maintaining  that  integrity  of  the  government 
which  was  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  so-called  President, 

i.      1  1  1  •      1     I         f  Flight  of 

was  necessary  to  bo  made;  and,  accompanied  by  tour  mem-  Davis  and 
bers  of  his  cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Iheckinridge), 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Benjamin),  Postmaster-General  Reagan,  and 
tiie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ( Mallory),  Davis  "  removed  the  seat  of 
government"  to  Danville,  about  one  iiundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  from  Richmond,  taking  with  them  the  gold  in  the  Confed- 
erate treasury,  amounting  to  a  little  less  than  )|40,000.     They  also 

1   Pollard's  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  p.  505. 
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cairied  nearly  s^SOOiOOO  belonging  to  Richmond  banks.  At  Danville, 
on  the  5tli  of  April,  Davis  issued  a  grandiloquent  proclamation  in 
which,  after  setting  forth  the  fact  that  "the  geiieral-in-chief  found 
it  necessary  to  make  such  movements  of  his  troops  as  to  uncover  the 
capital,"  he  announced  that  he  and  his  people  had  "now  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  of  the  struggle;"  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  capital,  the  army  could  move  from  point  to  point  to 
strike  the  enemy  far  from  his  base  and  thus  destroy  him  in  detail. 
"  If,  by  stress  of  numbers,"  he  continued,  "  we  should  be  compelled 
to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  her  limits  [those  of  Virginia]  or 
from  those  of  any  other  border  State,  we  will  return  until  the  baffled 
and  exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless  and  impos- 
sible task  of  making  slaves  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free." 

But  the  stay  at  Danville  was  very  short.  If  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Davis  to  secure  the  protection  of  Lee's  army  and  move  south- 
ward below  its  shield,  that  hope  was  cruelly  disappointed.  Grant's 
movement  severed  all  communication  between  Lee  and  Davis;  his 
mai'ch  was  south  of  Lee's  line  of  retreat  and  north  of  Davis's  line  of 
flight.  On  the  10th  Davis  received  the  appalling  intelligence  that 
Lee  had  surrendered  to  Grant.  The  effects  of  the  government  were 
once  more  packed  up  and  the  fugitive  officials  moved  southward 
to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  where  the  governmental  bureaus 
remained  on  the  railway  train,  and  Generals  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard, both  of  whom  were  under  the  ban  of  the  presidential  displeas- 
ure, were  summoned  to  meet  Davis  in  a  council  of  wai'.  The  people 
of  Greensboro  did  not  receive  the  fleeing  officers  of  the  crumbled 
Confederacy  with  effusive  hospitality.  Under  the  circumstances,  a 
long  tarry  at  Greensboro  was  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  ;  it  was  not 
long  safe  to  remain  ;  and  after  a  fruitless  conference  with  the  two 
Confederate  generals  and  some  discussion  of  the  terms  of  surrender  to 
be  accepted  from  Sherman  bj'  Johnston,  the  little  J'arty  of  official 
fugitives  resumed  their  flight  on  April  14th. 

A  similarly  frigid  reception  awaited  the  party  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  the  next  resting-place  of  the  wandering  government.  It 
was  explained  to  Davis  that  the  inhabitants  were  afraid  to  offer  him 
shelter,  lest  the  roof  under  which  he  lodged  should  be  burned  by  the 
Federal  cavalry,  then  beginning  to  raid  that  region  of  country.  But 
the  hospitality  of  a  convivial  bachelor  was  offered  and  accepted,  and 
here  the  party  stayed  until  the  26th,  when,  the  armistice  with  Sher- 
man having  expired,  the  fugitives  took  up  their  line  of  retreat  to 
Washington,  Georgia,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  dropping  out  as 
Davis  continued  his  aimless  flight,  hugging  the  delusive  notion  that 
he  might  gain  the  security  of  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  where 
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Facsimile  of  Ihe  Bail  Bond  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Kirby  Smith  and  MmhtuiIit  still  lu-1,1  out  in  llicir  isolation  from  more 
active  scenes  of  tlie  late  war.  By  tiiis  time,  Davis  had  apparently 
settled  npon  a  rainbow-tinted  scheme  for  establishing  liiniself  as  a 
partisan  chief  in  the  wilds  of  the  Southwest,  defying  armies  and 
navies  in  the  vast  spaces  of  Texas,  with  an  open  door  of  retreat  into 
Mexico. 

The    cavalry    corps    of  Thomas"s    army,   commanded    by    General 
James   II.   Wilson,  was   now  on  a  wide  raiding  expedition  through 
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Alabama  and  Georgia.  As  the  Confederacy  began  to  break  up,  Wil- 
son captured  immense  numbers  of  prisoners  and  received  tiie  submis- 
sion of  important  points  heretofore  secure  and  unvisited  by  Federal 
troops.  On  the  10th  of  May,  after  wanderings  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife  and  family,  Davis  was  finally  captured  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  4th  Michigan  cavalry.  Lieutenant-colonel  Pritchard 
commanding,  the  force  being  one  of  two  expeditions  sent  fronr  Wil- 
son's corps  for  this  purpose.  The  camp  of  the  fugitives,  who  had 
now  left  the  main  travelled  roads,  was  in  a  dense  pine  forest  near 
Irwinsville,  Central  Georgia.  The  other  expedition,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-general Harnden,  of  the  1st  Wisconsin  eavahy,  approached  the 
camp  of  Davis  at  the  same  moment  that  Pritchard's  men  were  ready 
to  surprise  it.  An  unfortunate  blunder  caused  a  collision  between  the 
two  parties  in  tlie  darkness  of  an  early  dawn,  and  two  soldiers  were 
killed.  The  firing  awoke  the  camp,  and  Davis,  issuing  from  his  tent, 
disguised  in  some  degree,  attempted  to  escape.  He  was  arrested  and 
Capture  of  '^^^  further  flight  was  stayed.  Davis  subsequently  explained 
Davis.  that  he  wore  his  wife's  shawl,  mistaking  it  for  his  own  gar- 

ment. One  of  the  captors  of  the  fugitive  ex-President  says  that  Mr. 
Davis  wore  a  woman's  waterproof  cloak  tied,  skirt-like,  around  his 
waist,  with  a  shawl  covering  his  head  and  shoulders  ;  that  it  was  asked 
that  he  (referred  to  by  one  of  the  party  as  "  my  old  mother ")  be 
allowed  to  go  for  a  pail  of  water.  But  to  the  last,  Davis  retained  his 
attitude  of  intense  hostility  and  hatred.  Addressing  Pritchard,  com- 
manding the  Federal  troops,  he  angrily  said  :  "  You  command  a  set 
of  thieves  and  robbers.  They  rob  women  and  children."  With  this 
irrelevant  bit  of  scolding,  the  Confederate  chieftain  surrendered  him- 
self into  the  custody  of  his  captors. 

By  this  time,  nearly  all  of  the  escort  of  the  party  from  Richmond 
had  fallen  away  or  had  been  dismissed.  The  persons  who  were 
finally  taken  into  custody  here  were  about  twenty  in  number,  exclu- 
sive of  a  long  train  of  servants  and  a  guard  of  twelve  private  soldiers. 
The  equipage  of  the  fugitives  was  carried  in  five  wagons  ;  and  three 
ambulances  were  used  for  personal  conveyance.  Mr.  Reagan  was  the 
only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  remained  with  Davis  until  he  was 
captured.  Arriving  at  Macon  on  May  13th,  both  captured  and  cap- 
tors for  the  first  time  learned  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  offered  a  reward  of  §100,000  for  the  arrest  of  Davis.  He  was 
accused  of  having  guilty  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  slay  Lincoln.  This 
charge  was  not  pressed,  however,  when  he  was  subsequently  brought  to 
trial,  those  proceedings  being  based  only  on  an  indictment  for  treason. 
And  he  was  imprisoned  two  years  before  even  this  indictment  was 
brought.     Arraigned  in  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of 
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Virginia,  he  was  liberated  on  bail,  his  iivincipal  bondsmen  being 
Horace  Greeley,  the  well-known  Republican  editor  and  politician  ; 
Gerrit  Smith,  a  wealthy  abolitionist,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a 
New  York  capitalist.  Brouglit  to  trial  in  December,  1.S68,  Davis's 
counsel  pleaded  that  the  penalties  and  disabilities  sought  to  be  im- 
posed on  him  for  the  crime  of  treason  could  not  be  denounced  against 
iiim,  being  barred  by  the  third  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  in  the  mean  while  had  been  adopted.  On  a  Tnai  and 
motion  to  quash  the  indictment,  the  court  (Chief  Justice  ?"om°pun?° 
(^hase  and  District  Judge  Underwood)  did  not  agree  ;  and  '-*•""'■"'• 
the  case  was  certified  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  On 
Christmas  Day  of  that  year,  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion granting  full  and  complete  amnesty  to  each  and  every  person 
who  had  been  in  any  way  a  participant  in  the  late  rebellion,  and 
restoring  them  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The  Goverment  took 
no  further  steps  in  Davis's  case  ;  and  he  was,  by  the  operation  of  the 
general  amnesty,  restored  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  except  tlie 
disabilit)'  to  hold  office,  a  disability  which  Congress  alone  could 
remove.  Thereafter,  Davis  remained  in  retirement  in  his  home  in 
Mississippi ;  he  died  in  New  Orleans,  December  6th,  1889. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  grief  ;uk1  rnge  that  prevailed  among  the  people 
over  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Captain  Henry  Wirz,  the  keeper  of  the 
Confederate  prison  at  Andersonville,  was  brought  to  trial  in  Wash- 
ington before  a  military  commission,  charged  with  having  traitorously 
conspired  with  others  to  injure!  the  health  and  destroy  the  lives  of 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  also,  for  having  com- 
mitted murder,  in  violation  of  tlie  laws  and  customs  of  war.  He 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging  ;  he  was  executed 
November  lOth,  1865.  Hi.s  more  guilty  sujjerior  officer.  General 
Winder,  died  two  months  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  a  grand  military  pageant  in  the  city 
of  Washington  when  the  armies  of  the  United  States  (some  250,000 
men)  passed  in  review  before  the  chief  officers  of  the  Government, 
the  Congress  and  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  reviewed  on  the  23d  of  May,  the  Army  of  the  Mis- 
■sissippi  on  the  following  day.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  and  everything 
that  tine  weather,  brilliant  .sunshine,  an  enormous  attendance  of  nota- 
ble people,  the  splendid  condition  of  the  troops,  and  good  cheer  in  the 
ranks  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  was  there  in 
perfection.  The  march  began  at  the  capitol  and  the  serried  column 
passed  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  past  the  White  House,  and 
thence  onward  over  to  Georgetown,  where  the  cortege  was  dispersed. 
The  threat  avenue,  throughout  its  noble  length,  was  a  blaze  of  color, 
its  margins  banked  high  with  seats  for  the  cheering,  exultant,  and 
happy  multitudes.  Washington  had  a  two  days'  holiday,  and  the 
school  children  in  bright  masses  greeted  the  returning  soldiers  with 

songs  and  banners.  In  front  of  the  White  House  were 
di/miiitary    handsomelv  decorated  reviewing  stands  for  the   President, 

members  of  the  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  corps.  Congressmen, 
Governors  of  States,  and  other  dignitaries  and  distinguished  citizens. 
The  march  past  was  hailed  with  the  mighty  acclaim  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  strains  of  martial  music  and  bright  with 
the  gay  colors  of  multitudinous  flags,  banners,  and  streamers. 

Grant  was  on  the  reviewing  stand  near  the  President ;  jNIeade  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Sherman  was  with  his 
own  famed  warriors;  Sheridan  had  departed  to  a  new  command  ir 
the  Southwest.  Tiie  appearance  of  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto 
mac  was  the  perfection  of  soldierly  bearing,  precision  of  alignment 
and  accuracy  of  step.  But  the  Western  men  (with  whom  were  many 
from  the  Eastern  States),  who  had  marched  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
were  greatly  admired  for  their  broad,  free,  swinging  step,  and  for  a 
certain  abundance  of  manly  vigor  in  their  general  bearing  that  was 
peculiarly  their  own.     Sherman's  men  had  with  them   some  of  the 
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cliaracteristics  by  which  they  were  already  known  to  fame  ;  their 
foragers,  or  "bummers,"  followed  each  brigade  with  the  spoils  of  war, 
—  donkeys,  game-cocks,  goats,  and  other  odd  things  which  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  way  when  the  army  was  marching  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas.  The  stern  realities  of  war  were  over.  This  was 
a  holiday  parade  ;  but  those  ranks,  glittering  with  steel  and  bringing 
with  them  the  terrible  ai'tillery  that  had  belched  lire  and  death  on 
many  a  battle-field,  were  ranks  of  American  citizens,  —  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sons  on  their  way  homo.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
recall  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone  out  with  these  brave  fellows 
but  who  were  left  behind  in  the  graves  that  marked  where  many 
fights  had  drenched  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  heroes. 

These  home-returning  citizens  speedily  melted  back  into  the  mass 
of  the  people  from  whose  widely  scattered  communities  they  had 
come.  By  the  end  of  July,  18(35,  more  than  600,000  of  them  were 
mustered  out  and  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  ;  by  the  middle 
of  the  next  November  over  800,000  of  them  had  put  off  the  blue  uni- 
form and  had  taken  up  their  former  homely  tasks,  glad  to  return  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  never  once  thinking  that  their  vocation 
was  any  longer  making  war.  The  spectacle  of  the  army  dissolving 
into  orderly  civil  life,  witiiout  a  moment  of  disorder  or  a  shadow  of 
reluctance,  was  one  on  which  every  American  citizen  looked  with 
profound  satisfaction.  During  the  following  year  was  organized  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  an  association  whose  membership  is 
restricted  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy 
during  the  civil  war,  whether  honorably  discharged  or  still  retained 
in  the  service.  Besides  this  organization,  which  has  numbered  as 
many  as  3.50,000  members,  the  men  of  the  several  armies,  corps,  regi- 
ments, and  even  companies  subsequently  formed  associations  which 
were  related  to  the  greater  veteran  associations  of  which  they  were 
an  individual  part. 

The  States  had  furnished  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  war,  2,778,304  men  ;  but  this  included  many  reenlist- 

1       •  1 1  .        ,  .  1  ,  ,        ,      The  num- 

ments  ;  reducing  the  aggregate  to  a  three  years  standard,  birs engaged 
the  returns  showed  a  total  of  2,324,516  men  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  dniing  the  period  mentioned. 
Death  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  Southern  prisons 
reduced  these  mighty  ranks  ;  more  than  360,000  men  fell  victims 
before  the  horrid  besom  of  war.  On  the  Confederate  side  the  enlist- 
ments somewhat  exceeded  1,000,000,  and  the  deaths  numbered  prob- 
ably at  least  250,000  ;  but  the  confusion  which  prevailed  when  the 
Confederacy  broke  to  pieces,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  Confederate  records,  prevented  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
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numbers  engaged  and  lost  on  that  side  of  the  conflict  during  the  war. 
The  number  of  Confederate  troops  surrendered  and  paroled  was  re- 
ported by  the  War  Department  at  174,223.  The  cost  of  the  war, 
over  and  above  the  customary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government, 
was  estimated  at  |G,189,929, 908.1  It  was  estimated  that  the  Con- 
federate Government  expended  less  than  one  half  that  sum.  The 
reduction  of  the  Federal  army  to  a  peace  footing  began  April  13th, 
1865;-  it  was  virtually  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
reduction  of  the  naval  forces  began  earlier,  the  closing  and  capture  of 
all  the  important  ports  of  the  South  having  made  it  possible  to  put 
out  of  commission  many  vessels  that  had  been  required  in  maintain- 
ing the  blockade.  With  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  tlie  reduction  of  tlie 
fleets  began  ;  and  when  Congress  met  in  December,  1865,  of  the  471 
vessels  and  2,455  guns  in  active  service  one  year  before,  only  29  ves- 
sels and  210  guns  were  on  duty  on  the  home  coasts  of  the  Republic. 
Meanwhile,  the  arts  of  husbandry,  the  activities  of  trade,  nnd  the 
enterprises  of  commerce  were  repairing  the  wastes  of  war  and  cover- 
ing the  wounds  of  years  of  fighting  with  substantial  tokens  of  pros- 
perous peace. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  long  sectional  war  was  the  eonstruc- 
construr-  ^'^"^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^'"^''  transcontinental  railioad.  Surveys  for  a 
m°"  pacific  railway  across  the  continent  had  been  made  as  long  before 
railroad.  ,^^  jj^  1854,  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  ;  the  routes 
selected  being  known  as  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  ;  but  jeal- 
ousies between  the  sections  of  the  country  prevented  the  adoption  of 
either  of  these  routes.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  found  the  rich 
and  rapidly  growing  Pacific  States  comparatively  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Republic.  Transit  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
made  extra-hazai'doas  by  the  commerce  destroyers  of  the  Confederacy 
during  the  war,  occupied  not  less  than  three  weeks  in  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  overland  wagon  route,  difficult 
at  all  times  and  liable  to  be  occasionall}'  beset  by  hostile  Indians,  was 
even  more  dangerous  and  tedious.  The  passage  of  the  bills  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad  was  one  of  those  "  war 
measures  "  with  which  the  people  became  so  familiar  during  the  long 
civil  struggle.  Under  several  acts  of  Congress  (passed  between  July, 
1862,  and  July,  1864),  a  subsidy  of  Government  bonds  payable  in  gold, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  was  provided  for  each  mile  of  railroad 
built,  at  the  rate  of  .116,000  per  mile  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 

1   U.  S.  Senate  ^fis.  Doc.  No.  4,  39th  Consress,  2il  session. 

-  The  inimericiU  sirength  of  the  .irmy,  March  31st,  1865,  was  980.08fi.  Tlie  last  call  for 
troops  was  issued  December  19th,  1864,  for  300,000  men  ;  under  this  call,  212,212  men  were 
furnished  ;  only  460  paid  commutation. 
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Ambulance  Drill. 
Drawn  It/  Otto  H.  Bae/ter  from  a  photo^rfipli. 

base  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains  ;  -ii-tSiOOO  per  mile  for  300  miles  through 
those  mountains ;  •'132,000  per  mile  for  the  section  between  the 
Rocky  ;\Iountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  816,000  per  mile  for 
that  portion  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  ;  by  a  later  ruling  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  subsidy  for  the  last  western  section  was  so  increased  that 
832,000  per  mile  was  paid  for  nearly  the  whole  of  tiie  work  west  of 
the  Sierra  and  u[)  to  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River. 

In  addition  to  this  subsidy,  the  same  acts  of  Congress  gave  to  the 
companies  building  the  road  twenty  sections  (12,800  acres)  of  the 
public  lands  for  each  mile  of  road  actually  built,  considerable  choice 
being  allowed  the  companies  in  their  selection  of  tlie  lands  to  be  so 
allotted.  The  hind  subsidy  gave  the  companies  about  25,000,000 
of  acres  in  all.  It  was  originally  provided  that  the  government  sub- 
sidy of  bonds  should  constitute  the  first  lien  on  the  work  of  the  com- 
panies; but  as  they  sulisequently  represented  that  the  road  could  not 
be  built  for  the  amount  of  money  thus  realized,  they  were  released 
from  this  obligation  ;  and  they  were  authorized  to  issue  their  own 
bonds  at  the  same  rate  per  mile.  The  payment  of  those  bonds  was 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  road.  The  building  of  these  rail- 
roads was  actually  done  by  companies  of  sub-contractors  which  were 
made  up  of  the  persons  who  controlled  the  corporations  to  whom  were 
issued  the  bonds  and  the  lands  authorized  in  the  sulxsidies  granted  by 
the  Government.  In  other  words,  the  profits,  if  any,  that  resulted 
from  the  construction  of  the  work,  were  divided  among  the  incorpora- 
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Confederate  and  Union  Artillery  collected  for  Shipnnent  at  Broadway  Landing,  Appomattox  River, 

Va.,  in  April,   I  865. 

(Members  of  1st  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery  in  foreground.) 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograpk. 

tors  of  the  riiilinatl  companies;  they  wei'e  not  enjoyed  by  any  third 
party  in  the  transaction. 

From  the  Missouri  River  westward  the  railway  was  built  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  company  :  from  the  Sacramento  River  eastward 
to  the  meeting  point  of  the  two  lines  (which  was  at  Ogden,  Utah),  the 
work  was  undertaken  by  the  Central  Pacific  company.  Naturally 
there  was  a  brisk  rivalry  between  the  two  companies  in  the  matter  of 
speed  in  the  building  of  their  respective  lines  ;  and  the  last  sections  of 
the  W'Ork  were  constructed  with  a  swiftness  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  building.  Work  was  begun  in  1863  ;  but  it  was  not 
luitil  after  the  last  j^ear  of  the  war  had  closed  that  the  first  forty  miles 
westwai-d  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  were  completed.  But  after  that,  the 
work  was  rapidlj'  pushed  forward  to  completion  and  was  ready  for 
trafEo  throughout  its  entire  length  in  ]\Iay,  ISti'J. 

Another  result  of  the  war,  which  profoundly  affected  the  social  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  was  the  sudden  liberation 
of  some  3,000,000  colored  persons  wlio  had  formerly  been  slaves. 
These  people  were  wholly  unused  to  a  condition  of  freedom,  were  not 
accustomed  to  provide  for  themselves  by  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions, and  were  singularly  ignorant  of  their  real  rights  and  j^rivileges, 
as  well  as  incapable  of  making  any  provision  for  their  future.  At 
least  one  third  of  these  helpless  persons  iumiediately  threw  themselves 
upon  the  care  and  liberality  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Large   numbers    of    them    attached    themselves  to  Sherman's   army 
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when  that  adventurous  cohimn  cut  tlirough  the  nortlicrn  edge  of  the 
Gidt'  States;  they  were  aided  and  fed  to  some  extent  by  the  soldiers-, 
and  on  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  were  transferred  to  the 
care  of  agents  of  the  Government  and  set  to  work  on  abandoned  and 
confiscated  plantations.  This  policy  was  pursued  in  other  {portions  of 
the  broken  Confederacy  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  rapacity  and  inhu- 
manity of  many  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  freedinen  were  farmed 
out  eventually  brought  the  ex-slaves  into  a  condition  whicli  was  little, 
if  any,  better  than  tliat  of  the  actual  bondage  from  which  they  had 
been  delivered.  After  repeated  experiments  and  failures,  Congress 
finally  passed,  in  March,  I860,  the  first  Freedmen's  Bureau  law, 
designed  to  pi-ovide  for  ex-slaves  until  they  sliould  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  law  established  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  for  the  bet- 
ter management  of  "  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands,"  to 
continue  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  under  the  control  of 
a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  President;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  President  should  set  apart  for  the  use  of  this  bureau 
such  confiscated  or  abandoned  lands  as  he  should  select,  the  same  to 
be  assigned  to  the  warils  of  the  (iovernment  in  parcels  of  not  more  than 
forty  acres  to  each  adult  male.     Another  regulation  of  the   bureau, 
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not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  law,  contemplated  the  assignment 
of  a  woiking  mule  for  each  pei-son  entitled  to  receive  a  three  years' 
lease  of  forty  acres  of  land.  In  the  course  of  time,  it  was  found, 
every  hopeful  freedman  expected  to  be  endowed  by  the  paternal  Gov- 
ernment with  "forty  acres  and  a  mule."  The  Freedmen's  Bureau 
was  organized  almost  wholly  by  officers  of  the  army,  General  O.  O. 
Howard  being  the  first  chief  commissioner.  The  administration  of 
the  bureau  was  economical  and  prudent  during  the  first  years  of  its 
existence ;  and  its  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  freedmen,  the 
custody  of  their  savings,  the  defence  of  their  civil  and  moral  rights, 
gave  full  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
The  Freed  ^^^'^^'='  helpless  wards  of  the  Nation.  Later  on,  however, 
nieos  when  it  was  sought  to  give  the  bureau  power  to  issue  fuel. 

Bureau.  ,       ,  .  <-  <J  i  ? 

clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  for  the  freedmen,  and 
to  defend  them   in    the   exercise  of  their  civil  rights,   the  action  of 


prisoners  at  Andersonville. 


Congress  to  accomplish  that  end  aroused  the  enmity  and  anger  of 
President  Johnson;  and  this  was  eventually  one  of  the  causes  of  a 
long  and  bitter  contest  between  the  President  and  Contrress.  From 
time  to  time,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
were  very  much  enlai'ged.  Its  officers  were  authorized  to  use  its 
funds  at  discretion  :  to  defend  the  freedmen  from  invasions  of  their 
civil    rights,    establishing    military    tribunals    for    that    purpose  ;    to 
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collect  iind  distribute  the  pay  and  bounties  of  colored  soldiers  ;ind 
sailors,  and  to  do  a  great  variety  of  things  which  were  considered 
allowable  only  in  a  transitional  condition  between  war  and  peace. 
The  existence  of  the  bureau  was  continued  by  acts  of  Congress  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  the  last  of  its  functions  to  be  exercised  (that  of 
the  collection  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  pay),  was  not  discontinued  until 
1872 ;  but  the  original  activities  of  the  bureau  ceased  two  years 
earlier. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace,  facilitating  the  process  of 
reconstructing  civil  government  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and 
to  maintain  the  National  authority  therein,  the  Republic  was  divided, 
after  the  war  was  ovei',  into  five  grand  military  divisions,  to  tlie  com- 
mand of  each  of  whicli  a  major-general  was  assigned,  as  follows  :  the 
Atlantic,  Meade;  the  Pacific,  Halleck;  the  Mississippi,  Sherman; 
the  (lulf,  Sheriilan  ;  the  Tennessee,  Thomas;  and  these  divisions 
were  subdivided  into  departments.  To  the  command  of  these  subdi- 
visions were  assigned  the  following  generals :  Hooker,  Hancock, 
Augur,  Ord,  Stoneman,  J.  M.  Palmer,  Pope,  Terry,  Schofield,  Sickles, 
Steedman,  J.  G.  Foster,  T.  J.  Wood,  R.  C.  Wood,  Canby,  H.  G. 
Wright,  J.  J.  Reynolds,  Steele,  and  McDowell.  In  the  processes  of 
reconstruction  in  the  States  many  of  these  men  were  compelled  to  take 
some  active  part. 

Very  soon  after  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Johnson  began  to  exhibit  traits  of  char-  gij^,  „{ 
actev  which  were  so  diffeient  from  any  which  had  been  seen  .fo'hn'on-a 
in  the  life  and  career  of  Lincoln  that  the  people  were  puz-  '""•■"'?«■■■ 
zled  and  astonished.  Two  men  more  dissimilar  in  temperament  than 
Lincoln  and  Jolinson  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Lincoln  was  diplo- 
matic, conciliatory,  patient,  shrewd  almost  to  craftiness,  and  so  far- 
sighted  that  he  could  rely  confidently  upon  future  events  and  on  unseen 
influences  to  justify  his  actions.  .Johnson  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
all  this.  By  nature  combative,  pugnacious  and  wilful,  he  ill  brooked 
delay,  contradiction,  or  opposition.  At  the  least  sign  of  contentious 
resistance,  he  was  in  arms  ;  and  once  being  roused,  he  scattered  his 
denunciations  and  iiis  invectives  with  a  freedom  that  was  not  only 
amazing  but  was  unprecedented  in  the  high  place  to  which  he  had 
succeeded.  Up  to  the  hour  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Vice-])resident 
of  the  United  States,  he  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  loyal  people  of  the  republic  ;  and  by  his  services,  his  hatred 
of  slavery,  his  unflinching  patriotism,  and  his  indomitable  courage  in 
the  midst  of  trying  circumstances,  he  had  won  deserved  renown. 

On  his  way  to  the  Senate  chamber  to  be  sworn  in  as  Vice-presi- 
dent, March  4th,  1865,  he  was  ill,  having  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
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sickness  ;  he  unwisely  resorted  to  a  stimulant  to  carry  liim  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  incoherence  and  the  undignified 
character  of  his  address  immediately  turned  against  him  many  ^Yho 
supposed  that  his  sudden  elevation  to  power  had  disclosed  a  fatal 
weakness  in  his  habits.  Events  subsequently  proved  that  this  was 
not  a  just  judgment  of  the  man:  and  although  his  conduct  and 
speeches  only  served  to  deepen  the  unfavorable  impression  which  the 
unhappy  incident  of  his  inauguration  had  created,  one  of  his  cabinet 
ministers^  who  knew  him  intimately  and  who  said  of  him  "If  he  had 
been  smitten  with  dumbness  when  he  was  elected  Vice-president  he 
would  have  escaped  a  world  of  trouble,"  also  said,  "  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults,  intemi:)erance  was  not  among  them."  But  his 
intemperance  of  speech  at  first  provoked  the  animosity  of  those  who 
subsequently  became  his  political  supporters ;  and  it  alarmed  those 
wiio  had  hailed  his  nomination  for  Vice-president  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion and  enthusiasm. 

When  he  became  President  he  was  besieged  by  innumerable  depu- 
The  Presi-  tations  from  political  associations  all  over  the  country,  the 
fent '^  ""■  nominal  mission  of  the  delegates  being  the  assurance  of  the 
speeches.  President  that  he  would  be  steadfastly  supported  by  the 
party  which  had  elected  him  Vice-president ;  but  it  was  apparent 
that  a  less  unselfish  purpose  actuated  manj^  who  congratulated  and 
pi'aised  the  newly  installed  Chief  Magistrate  with  a  sidewise  glance 
at  the  Federal  offices,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  now  be  redis- 
tributed. The  burden  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  President 
made  at  this  time  was  comprised  in  this  sentence  from  an  address 
made  by  him  on  April  17th,  1865  :  "  The  American  people  must  be 
taught,  if  they  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a  crime  and  must 
be  punished;  that  the  government  will  not  always  bear  with  its  ene- 
mies ;  that  it  is  not  only  strong  to  protect,  but  to  punish.  In  our 
peaceful  history  treason  has  been  almost  unknown.  The  people  must 
understand  that  it  is  the  blackest  of  crimes  and  will  surely  be  pun- 
ished." Utterances  like  this  filled  with  apprehensions  of  severe  punish- 
ment the  disarmed  insurgents,  some  of  whom  in  their  alarm  sought 
safety  in  foreign  lands ;  and  not  a  few  loyal  and  patriotic  men,  recall- 
ing with  I'egret  the  magnanimous  patience  of  Lincoln,  were  distressed 
by  forebodings  of  a  possible  reign  of  judicial  and  military  terror. 

Like  Lincoln,  Johnson  had  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  plainest 
A  strange  people  to  the  highest  post  in  the  government  of  the  people, 
and^com-  Bom  in  a  slaveholding  State,  in  which  manual  labor  was 
character,  i-egarded  as  a  degradation,  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  a  tailor ;  and  while  he  was  yet  an  apprentice  at  the  needle 

1  Secretary  McCuUoch,  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,  p.  374. 
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and  tlie  bench  be  liad  painfully  learned  bis  letters,  bis  zeal  being 
stimulated  by  a  desire  to  read  witb  bis  own  eyes  some  of  tbe  master- 
pieces of  eloquence  wliicb  be  bad  beard  declaimed  by  chance  cus- 
tomers of  tlie  shop  of  bis  master.  When  be  was  a  grown  man,  his 
■wife,  a  faithful  and  good  helpmeet  to  him,  taught  him  tbe  rudiments 
of  writing  and  arithmetic.  While  working  at  his  trade  he  was  elected 
mayor   of  the  little  city  in  which   he  lived.      His  strong,  dominant 


I   I 


The  Execution  of  Captain  Wirz  at  Washington. 
Drawn  by  Q,  \V.  Petvvs  from  a  photograph, 


nature,  his  vast  ambition,  and,  above  all,  bis  tremendous  energy, 
overcame  the  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  of  poverty,  low 
.social  position,  lack  of  education,  and  aksolute  destitution  of  that 
variety  of  political  stock-in-trade  known  as  "  personal  claims."  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  reelected  from  1843  to  1853 ;  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee ;  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  that 
State;  was  appointed   military  governor  of  Tennes.see,   which  place 
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be  held  when  he  was  elected  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  this  man,  —  pugnacious,  combative,  brave,  truthful,  honest,  opin- 
ionated, wilful,  obstinate,  undignified,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  for  which  he  had  always  been  ready  to  lay  down 
hi.s  life,  wlio  was  now  to  undertake  the  executive  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  country  during  its  perilous  passage  from  war  to 
peace.  Surely,  the  task  of  civil  reconstruction  could  not  have  fallen 
into  hands  more  unfitted  for  a  successful  performance. 

Congress  had  failed  to  provide  any  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  President 
Johnson  honestly  endeavored  to  formulate  a  i)lnn  that  would  embody 
the  main  features  of  that  so  carefully  outlined  in  the  Wade-Davis 
bill  which  was  made  inoperative  by  President  Lincoln's  "  pocket 
veto"  of  July,  18G4,  and  at  the  same  time  would  embody  the  policy 
pursued  by  Lincoln  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Johnson's  first  act 
on  coming  into  power  was  to  entreat  the  cabinet  of  his  predecessor  to 
remain  witli  him  ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  every  measure  of 
President  Johnson  had  the  approval  of  that  cabinet.  One  of  the 
most  important  events  of  those  earlier  days  of  the  transition  period 
was  the  j)iomulgation  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  j\Iay  9th, 
1865,  in  which,  among  other  things,  was  tliis  pregnant  section  :  — 

"First,  That  all  acts  and  proceedings  of  tlie  political,  military,  and 
civil  organizations  which  have  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
rebellion  within  the  State  of  Virginia  against  the  authority  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  JeftVrson  Davis,  John  Letcher, 
and  William  Smith  were  late  and  respective  chiefs,  are  declared  null 
and  void." 

Thus  with  a  single  stroke  was  swept  away  the  last  relic  of  all  th:it 
remained  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It 
had  had  its  seat  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  By  the  terms  of  this 
executive  proclamation  it  existed  no  more.  In  a  later  proclamation 
(May  29tl),  1865)  amnesty  was  gi-anted  to  all  persons  who  had  jiar- 
ticipated  in  the  recent  rebellion,  with  certain  specified  exceptions; 
and  all  rights  of  property,  "  except  as  to  slaves,"  were  restoi'ed,  legal 
proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  confiscation  being  considered  as 
a  bar  to  restoration  until  all  such  pending  cases  were  determined  in 
the  courts. 

Now  that  peace  had  returned  to  the  distracted  Uninn,  popular 
attention  at  once  turned  in  the  direction  of  Mexico,  wliere  a 

Impatience       ..  iii  itii 

with  the        foreigner  had  been  established  on   a  throne  set  up  on   the 

French  .  .  .  ,  ... 

delay  in        ruins  of  a  fricudlv  republic.     The  Archduke  jNIaximilian  of 

Mexico.  .  .  "  .,,,. 

Austria,  supported  bj^  b  rench  bayonets,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  had  formally  entered  the  capital  of  Mexico  (June  26th,  1864), 
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under  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Mexico.  Wlien  Lee  surrendered  at 
Appomattox  tlie  lawful  President  of  the  Mexican  Kepuhlic  was  a 
fugitive,  although  still  preserving  the  semblance  of  a  government  and 
bravelj'  fighting  against  great  odds  for  the  restoration  of  the  towns  and 
cities  that  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  tlie  invader.  The  situa- 
tion excited  the  liveliest  sympathy  of  the  peojjle  of  the  United  States. 
Itesolutions,  more  or  less  tlireatening  to  the  backers  of  imperial- 
ists in  Mexico,  had  been  introduced  into  the  American  Congress;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  at  home  many  hotheaded  Congress- 
men were  impatient  to  give  notice  to  the  French  Emperor,  whom  all 
good  Americans  cordially  detested,  that  he  must  withdraw  his  legions 
from  Mexico,  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  government,  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Government,  being  the  alternative  of  a 
longer  occupation  by  French  arms.  The  wise  patience  of  Lincoln 
and  the  sagacious  skill  of  Secretary  Sewai'd  had  been  able  to  hold  in 
check  these  fiery  champions  of  Mexican  liberty  and  independence. 
But  now  that  the  American  rebellion  was  crushed,  even  the  men 
who  had  so  lately  laid  down  the  arms  with  which  they  had  fought 
against  the  Federal  Union  were  eager  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Mex- 
ico. Now  that  tiie  war  was  over,  the  much-discussed  "  Mexican  ques- 
tion "  was  brought  vigorously  to  the  forefront ;  and  there  was  loud 
demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  many  good  reasons  to  regret  the  downfall  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy;  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  interference  with  his 
quixotic  schemes  in  Mexico  was  not  the  least  of  these  reasons. 

General  Grant  became  the  exponent  of  the  views  entertained  by 
those  who  advocated  drastic  measures  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
if  he  should  not  soon  withdraw  his  hand  from  tlie  support  of  the 
imperial  establishment  in  JMexico.  It  was  Grant's  opinion  that  notice 
sliould  be  served  on  the  French  Government  that  the  presence  of 
French  troop.s  in  iMexico  could  be  no  longer  tolerated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  unless  these  troops  were  with- 
(h'awn,  our  Government  would  be  bound  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
legitimate  government  of  tliat  republic,  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  policy  of  the  United  States,  enunciated  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. It  was  upon  this  question  that  General  Grant  and  President 
Johnson  first  disagreed,  for  the  general  not  only  urged  the  President 
and  Secretary  Seward  to  adopt  a  line  of  action  to  which  both  of  those 
officials  were  averse,  but  he  marched  troops  to  the  frontier,  where 
they  would  be  ready  in  case  of  invasion;  and  a  few  men  who  thought 
that  force  and  menace,  rather  than  diplomacy,  should  be  invoked  for 
the  deliverance  of  Mexico,  hoped  and  believed  that  this  proximity  of 
United  States  troops  to  Mexican   territory  would  provoke  hostilities. 
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Fortunately,  the  wise  policy  of  the  statesman  ultimately  prevailed. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Seward's  masterly  diplomacy  finally 
manoeuvred  tiie  French  out  of  their  position  in  Mexico. 

Great  fortunes  began  to  be  accumuhited  in  the  United  States  during 
Accumuia-  t.he  four  years  of  conflict ;  and  that  species  of  social  extrava- 
tion  of  great  jT;,i-,(;g  ^uj  vulijar  disiihiv  wliicli  is  cominonlv  regarded  as  the 
fortunes.  chief  characteristic  of  a  "  plutocracy  '"  became  very  notice- 
able at  the  close  of  tiie  war.  During  those  four  years  were  the  ear- 
liest developments  of  the  great  oil-producing  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Explorations  and  experiments  to  determine  the  value  and 
extent  of  the  petroleum  products  of  Pennsylvania,  AVest  Viiginia, 
and  Ohio  had  been  undertaken  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war;  but  the  business  of  sinking  and  pumping  oil  wells  did  not 
assume  considerable  proportions  until  1860.  During  that  year  the 
yield  of  the  Peinisylvania  region  alone  was  500,000  barrels  of  forty 
gallons  each.  This  quantity,  tl)en  thought  to  be  prodigious,  rose  to 
the  figures  of  5,673,195  barrels  at  the  close  of  another  decade;  and 
the  discoveries  made  in  other  States  subsequently  brought  the  total 
yield  up  to  many  millions  of  barrels.  Poor  men  suddenly  became 
rich  under  the  influence  of  these  early  developments;  and  the  "coal- 
oil  princes"  of  that  period  were  usually  men  who  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  society  had  blundered  into  enormous  riches.  The  newly-ricli  man 
who  had  "  struck  oil  "  became  a  type  of  American  piodigality  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  those  who  had  made  fortunes  during  the  war  out  of 
profitable  government  contracts  vied  with  the  suddenly  rich  specula- 
tors and  owners  of  oil  wells.  The  necessities  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment often  required  enormous  purchases  of  ships,  equipments, 
rations,  clothing,  and  other  war  material  at  short  notice  and  without 
the  possibility  of  close  scanning  of  terms  and  prices  allowed.  A  gov- 
ernment contract  was  regarded  as  a  certain  fortune  if  it  were  only 
bis  enough;  and  in  the  rush  and  feverish  haste  that  characterized 
the  management  of  the  war  and  navy  departments  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  war,  many  such  fortunes  were  made  by  contractors  and 
sub-contractors.  The  scarcity  of  woollens  for  the  manufacture  of 
military  uniforms  at  one  time  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  device  of 
grinding  up  woollen  rags  and  fragments  into  a  pulp  which  was  subse- 
quently so  treated  that  it  took  the  appearance  of  substantial  cloth  ;  it 
was  a  fraudulent  fabric,  and  a  smart  rainstorm  would  i educe  its 
wearer  to  the  condition  of  a  tatterdemalion.  This  was  "shoddy,"  and 
the  so-called  "  shoddy  aristocracy  "  of  the  time  represented  the  great 
army  of  dishonest  government  contractors. 

The  revival  of  interstate  transportation  traffic  at  tlie  end  of  the 
war,  greatly  stimulated  railroad  building;  and  speculation  in  these 
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pro|)erties  soon  heg:iii  to  run  riot,  enriching  some  iuul  inipovorisliing 
many.  But  the  net  result  was  a  wild  lever  of  stock-ganihling  and  the 
accumulation  of  large  fortunes  by  the  fortunate  few.  From  this  date 
l)egan  tlie  rapid  inllalion  of  individual  fortunes  and  the  sharp  sej)a- 
ration  of  the  population  of  cities  into  classes  representing  the  very 
rich,  the  very  poor,  antl  the  people  of  moderate  means.  The  build- 
ing (if  tlie  Pacific  lailroads  produced  a  sjiecies  of  wealthy  nieii  who 
were  denominated  "  railway  magnates,"  and  millionaires  whose  riches 
and  material  influence  enabled  them  to  control  legislatures,  politi- 
cians, courts,  and  venal  newspapers  became  conspicuous.  The  new 
brood  of  enriclied  numipulators  and  speculators  were  patrons  of  art, 
huildtn-s  of  costly  dwellings  and  palaces,  famous  for  the  grandeur  of 
their  e([uipage  and  the  lustre  of  their  entertainments.  These  peo- 
ple, whether  they  drew  their  resources  from  oil  wells,  consolidated 
monopolies,  or  from  profitable  government  contracts,  were  all  regarded 
as  the  flamboyant  types  of  the  new  era  in  Ameiican  social  and  indus- 
trial life  and  manners.  Tlie  age  of  plain  living  and  frugality  had 
passed. 

When  specie   payments  were  suspended,  gold  and  silver  ceased  to 
circulate    as    monev,  and  gold    became  an  important  com- 

»'  '  ^  ^  stock  and 

moditv  in  the  markets.     It  was  onlv  another  added  to  the   goi.igam- 
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long  list  of  objects  of  speculation.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  price  of  gold  greatly  fluctuated  under  the  influence  of  war 
news,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  demoralizing  the  gold  market's 
operations  were  to  those  who  were  immersed  in  them.  The  news  of 
a  Federal  victory  sent  down  the  price  of  the  yellow  metal ;  tidings 
of  defeat  forced  the  rates  upward.  Doubtless  the  influence  of  the 
gold  speculators  was  exaggerated  ;  it  is  also  doubtless  true  that  the 
stories  that  Congressmen,  government  officials,  and  jjersons  having 
access  to  the  inner  circles  of  the  Government  were  concerned  in 
stock  and  gold  gambling  were  enormously  inflated.  But  it  is  certain 
that  not  a  few  persons  in  high  places  gambled  on  the  results  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  engagements.  Speculations  in  gold  and  in  the  other 
commodities  suddenlv  made  scarce  by  unexpected  demands,  as  well 
as  speculations  in  articles  affected  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  was 
rife.  Men  made  fortunes  by  dealing  in  paper  transactions  in  whiskey, 
quicksilver,  drugs,  clotli,  leather,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and  number- 
less other  articles  of  commerce,  with  which  they  had  ]ireviously  had  no 
acquaintance  whatever  except  as  casual  and  sparing  consumers.  Spec- 
ulations of  this  character  were  common  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
society.  The  committee  rooms  and  corridors  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  offices  of  the  great  New  York  exchanges,  were  haunted  by  alert 
men  and  women  looking  for  "  exclusive  information." 
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THE   LITERATURE   OF   THE   CIVIL   WAR. 
Difficulties  of  the  MANrrAcxrREKS  of  Books.  —  The  Thoughts  of  the  People 

MAINLY     iniiECTED    TO     THE    WaR     AND     CoGNATE     ToPICS.  — ThE     HuMORISTS    AND 

Satirists  of  the  War  Period.  —  Poets  and  Song-writeus. —  The  Popular  Airs 
of  VVar-tijie.  —  The  Newspaper  Press  and  its  Enterprises.  —  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  War  Correspondent. 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  literature  produced  during  the  Civil  War 
was  of  an  ephemeral  character,  if  indeed  it  could  even  be  rightly 
called  litei-ature.  Altliough  there  was  much  to  inspire  both  sides 
engaged  in  the  conflict  to  flights  of  song  and  fancy,  there  was  little 
time  for  serious  thought  on  subjects  other  than  those  directly  involved 
in  the  war.  For  a  time,  there  was  great  depression  in  the  business 
of  book  publishing,  saving  only  the  consideration  of  such  literature  as 
bore  upon  the  issues  of  peace  and  war.  The  great  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  books,  and  the  high  rates 
of  taxation  that  burdened  manufacturers,  also  tended  to  depress  the 
trade  of  the  publishers  during  the  war ;  biit  as  soon  as  the  conflict 
closed,  although  these  burdens  were  not  immediately  diminished,  the 
demand  for  books  ai:43eared  to  be  greatly  stimulated.  The  sales  of 
school-books  amounted  to  many  millions,  and  the  histories  and  biog- 
raphies, individual  and  collective,  which  grew  out  of  incidents  and 
events  of  the  war,  were  very  numerous.  During  the  year  1865,  there 
were  published  289  books  relating  to  military  and  naval  science,  his- 
torical of  the  war,  or  of  events  directly  connected  therewith.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  150  biographical  works,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  of  persons  engaged  in  the  war,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  them  were  biographies  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  his- 
tories and  biographies  sold  to  the  extent  of  from  60,000  to  100,000 
copies.  The  volume  of  sketches  and  brief  biographies,  whose  sub- 
jects were  suggested  by  the  recent  civil  war,  was  very  great. 

In  some  instances,  books  that  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  out 
during  tliose  four  years  of  strife,  without  any  relation  to  the  stirring 
events  that  were  then  happening,  lived  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation until  happier  times,  when  they  were  revived  with  a  success 
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that  had  been  denied  them  earlier.  The  bulk  of  public  speeches,  ora- 
tions, essays  on  war  topics,  controversial  pamphlets,  sermons,  and 
discussions  of  financial  questions  was  enormous.  But  few  of  these 
productions  survived  the  age  for  which  they  were  written,  and  in 
which  they  filled  so  large  a  measure  of  importance. 

Apart  from  the  actual  news  of  battles  fought  and  of  political  com- 
binations and  campaigns,  the  travesties,  satires,  burlesques,  and  humor- 
ous sketches,  suggested  by  incidents  of  the  war,  were  most  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  American  world  of  readers,  while  the  struggle  was 
in  progress.  These  airy  nothings  played  a  considerable  part  in  form- 
ing public  opinion,  perhaps,  and  certainly  they  were  a  picturesque 
indication  of  what  the  people  were  thinking  and  talking  about.  In 
the  great  awakening  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel,  '•  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  was  a 
powerful  influence.  It  was  not  altogether  the  humor,  or  the  pathos, 
of  this  famous  book  that  gave  it  the  wings  with  which  it  flew  all 
abroad.  Its  pictures  of  American  slavery,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
aroused  attention,  and  provoked  the  indignation  of  millions  of  readers. 
But  no  such  work  as  this,  so  influential  and  so  widely  circulated,  grew 
out  of  the  conditions  of  the  war,  and  neither  the  military  nor  the 
political  aspect  of  the  long  struggle  suggested  much  creative  literary 
work.  While  the  fight  was  on,  men  sought  amusement  in  the  songs 
and  humorous  trifles  of  the  time.  The  fun-loving  American  citizen 
found  food  for  mirth  even  in  the  grimmest  aspects  of  the  war. 

Foremost  among  the  satirists  of  the  time  was  David  Ross  Locke, 
a  newspaper  writer  in  Ohio,  whose  contributions  to  the  press  were 
signed  "  Rev.  Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby,"  and  were  usually  dated  at 
"  Confedrit  Cross  Roads,  Kentucky."  These  papers  were  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Border-State  conservative,  or  "copper- 
head," and  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  acrid  comments  on  passing 
events  in  the  inconsequent  and  illogical  manner  of  an  amateur  politi- 
cian who  was  opposed  to  the  war  and  was  covertly  in  favor  of  the 
rebellion.  These  papers  had  a  great  circulation,  by  reason  of  the 
timeliness  of  their  topics,  the  keenness  of  their  satire,  and  the  richness 
of  their  humor.  President  Lincoln,  whose  appreciation  of  native 
humor  was  delicate  and  just,  found  solace  and  diversion  in  the  weekly 
letters  of  the  "  Rev.  Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby."  i\Ir.  Lincoln,  too, 
was  one  of  the  many  weary  people  who  read  with  amusement  the 
light  satires  of  Robert  Henry  Newell,  who,  under  the  pen  name  of 
"Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  (or  oflice-soeker),  began  his  work  by  touching 
with  an  aii'y  wand  the  great  army  of  political  office-seekers,  but  finally 
drifted  into  a  series  of  amusing  burlesques  of  civil  and  militai'y  events 
of  the  day.     Locke  dealt  with  principles  ;  Newell  found  subjects  for 
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satire  in  men  and  events.  Another  shrewd  and  humorous  writer  who 
commented  on  the  passing  panorama,  with  facile  pen,  was  Charles  G. 
Halpine,  an  Irishman,  who  as  writer,  politician,  and  soldier,  played 
many  parts  during  his  short  and  brilliant  career,  but  who  will  be 
chieflyr  remembered  as  the  "  Miles  O'Reilly  "  whose  witty  papers  and 
occasional  lyrics  greatly  quickened  the  patriotic  pulse  of  the  people. 

The  authorship  of  a  series  of  satiric  papers  pnblished  under  the 
title  of  "The  New  Gospel  of  Peace,  according  to  St.  Benjamin,"'  was 
for  a  long  time  a  closely  guarded  secret.  These  papers  exposed  the 
foolishness  and  malignity  of  the  "copperheads,"  with  much  ingenuity 
and  humor.  Tlie  phonetic  spelling  of  the  names  uf  politicians  and 
parties  added  to  the  uniqueness  of  these  writings,  which  were  from 
the  pen  of  the  well-known  author  and  critic,  Kichard  Grant  White. 

But,  after  all,  the  poets  and  the  song-writers  were  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  held  high  place  in  public  affection  and  esteem 
during  the  war.  One  of  the  very  first  of  these  was  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  poem  "  Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  for  Sister  Caro- 
line," written  in  December,  1860,  just  after  the  adoption  of  the  oidi- 
nance  of  secession  by  South  Carolina,  found  instant  response  in  the 
sorrowful  hearts  of  those  wlio  said,  with  the  poet :  — 

"  Our  Uuion  is  river,  lal<e,  ocean,  and  sky  ; 
Mim  breaks  not  the  niediil  wlien  God  cuts  tiic  die  ! 
Tliough  darkeued  with  sulphur,  though  chivci  wliii  steel, 
The  Idue  arcli  will  brighten,  the  wnters  will  lieal !  " 

And  all  of  Dr.  Holmes's  contributions   to   the    poetical  literature  of 
the  war  were  among  the  most  notable  and  memorable.     All  of  these 
poems  found  their  way  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude;  they 
were  printed  in  [eriodicals  and  news- 
papers, gaining  immediate  attention 
by    the    most    direct    means.       His 
"  Voice  of  the  Loyal  North,"  written 
January  3,  1861,  gave  utterance    to 
the  more  emphatic  resolution  that  by 
this  time  had  formed    itself    in    the 
minds  of  loyal  men :  — 

"  Enough  of  speech  !  the  trumpet  rings ; 
Be  silent,  patient,  calm, — 
God  help  them  if  the  tempest  swings 
The  pine  against  the  pa'm  !  " 

In  the  thirteen  poems  included  in 
Dr.  Holmes's  book  "  In  War  Time," 
the  student  of  history  may  trace  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  progress  of  the  "='""'*  ^^^"^^  S"'"^- 
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long  figlit  for  the  Union.  In  his 
"Choose  You  Tliis  Day  Whom  Ye 
Will  Serve  "  is  preserved  one  of  the 
fiimous  epithets  of  that  day:  — 

"  The  mower  mows  ou,  though  the  adder  may 

wriihe, 
And  the  oopiierliead  coil  roiitid  the  Uade  of  his 

scythe  !" 

Timeliness  was  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  litenitnre  (if  the  war 
peiiod,  whether  we  regartl  the  prose 
or  the  verse.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman's  stirring  lyric,  "The 
Twelfth  of  April,"  in  which  the  poet 
linked  the  birthday  of  Henry  Clay 
witli  the  date  of  the  first  gun  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter,  was  printed 
in  a  New  York  newspaper  on  the  16th  of  April,  1861  ;  this  was  the 
first  poem  inspired  by  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  On  the  day 
after  its  aj)pearance  were  printed  in  the  same  newspaper  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard's  spirited  verses,  "  Men  of  the  North  and  West."  Mr. 
Stedman's  '-Wanted — A  Man,"  written  in  1862,  when  the  people 
were  profoundly  depressed  and  iinmiliated  by  the  failure  of  the  penin- 
sular campaign  and  the  disaster  of  tiie  second  Bull  Run  light,  marks 
another  stage  in  the  slow  pi'ogress  of  the  civil  war. 

There  were  religious  men  whose  principles  forbade  them  to  engage 
in  war,  even  in  the  most  remote  and  indirect  way.  but  who  could  not 
restrain  tlieir  patriotic  ardor  when  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  Union 
was  in  danger.  .lames  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  •'  Biglow  Paper.s" 
printed  in  a  Boston  newspaper  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  directed 
liis  daring  and  keenly  edged  satire  against  war  in  general,  as  well  as 
against  that  war  in  particular.     He  C(  nld  say,  in  1846  :  — 

'■  Ez  for  wi\i-,  I  call  it  imirdcr, — 
There  you  hev  it  ]ilaiii  aud  flat; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testymcnt  fer  that." 

1  war  came  on,  Lowell's  muse  was  early  and  con- 
Ilis  second  series  of  the  "  Biglow  Paper-s,"  if  they 
hicked  the  rollicking  good-liumor  of  those  which  celebrated  the  polit- 
ical events  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  were  none  the  less  an  inspiration 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers.  His  imaginary  dialogue  between 
Concord  Bridge  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  commenting  on  the 
Trent  incident,  tickled  the  popular  fancy,  then  vibrating  between 
dread  of  a  war  with  England  and  a  hearty  dislike  for  that  unfriendly 
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power;  and  Lowell's  "Jonathan  to 
John"  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause, the  real  feeling  of  the  people 
being  tersely  expressed  in  the  opening 
lines :  — 

"  It  dou't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 
Wlien  botli  my  hands  w.ns  full, 
To  stump  me  to  a  fight,  Johu,— 
Your  cousin,  tu,  John  Bull !  " 

The  single  incidents  of  the  war  were 
not  often  illustrated  in  Lowell's  verse, 
excejjt  in  the  inimitable  "  Biglow 
Pajiers."  But  his  "  Commemoration 
Ode  "  and  his  "  The  Washers  of  the 
Shroud"    may    justly    be     reckoned 

among  the  chiefest  literary  results  of  the  war.      ^„^.. 

tive  poems,  Mr.  Stedman's  "  Alice  of  Monmouth,"  written  during  tlfe 
dark  days  of  1864,  easily  has  first  place ;  and  no  laureate  so  nobly 
sung  of  Lincoln's  death  as  Walt  Whitman  in  his  "  O  Captain,  My 
Captain  !  "     Memorable,  too,  are  such  lyrics  and  ballads  as  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read's  "  Sheridan's  Ride,"  a   poem  which  will  be  forever 
linked  with  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Winchester ;  George 
H.   Boker's  "Upon  the  Hill  before  Centreville,"  a  striking  picture 
of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run;   Bret  Harte's  "  John   Burn^  of  Get- 
tysburg;" the  same  writer's  "How  Are  You,  Sanitary?"  and  Whit- 
tier's  "Barbara  Frietchie."     These    works   have  a  quality  which  is, 
likely  to  sustain  them   long  after  the  incidents  that  gave  occasion' 
for  their  being  have  sunk  into  comparative  forgetfulness.     The  same 
may  possibly  be  said   of  such   poems  as  Henry   Howard  Brownell's 
"  River  Fight  "  and  «  Bay  Fight,"  the  last-named  being  a  wonder- 
fully vivid  picture  of  the  battle  in  Mobile  Bay,  which  the  poet  wit- 
nessed from  the  deck  of  Farragut's  flagship.     Both  of  these  pictures 
are  drawn  with  a  master's  hand.     The  war  poems  of  John   Greenleaf 
Whittier,  with  the  single  exception  of  "  Barbara  Frietchie,"  largely 
partake  of  a   controversial  character,  and,    like  his  political    pieces 
written    during  the  period  just  before  the  war,  they  illustrate  and 
enforce  argument ;  they  do  not  find  their  inspiration  in  actual  occur- 
rences.     But  Whittier's    solemn    and    colorful    poem,   "The    Battle 
Autumn  of  1862,"  and  his  beautiful  ballad,  "The  Mantle  of  St.  John 
de  Matha,"  will  long  hold  high  place  in  literature.     Forceythe  Will- 
son  wrote  one  noble  ballad,  "  The  Old  Sergeant,"  and  shorter  poems 
on  some  of  the  thrilling  episodes  of  the  war.     His  early  death  was  a 
distinct  loss  to  American  literature. 
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Ileiu-y  Wadswortb  Longfellow 
wrote  ;i  martial-sounding  ballatl  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  fa- 
mous tight  of  iron-clads  in  Hampton 
Knads,  and  George  II.  Boker  wrote 
two  ballads  on  tiie  same  subject.  Long- 
fellow's "Killed  at  the  Ford,"  sue- 
gested  by  one  of  the  closing  incidents 
of  the  war,  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
vivid  pieturesqueness.  The  busy  cares 
of  a  newsi^aper  editor's  life  so  en- 
grossed the  energies  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  during  the  war,  that  he  gave 
the  world  very  few  poems  of  any  kind 
while  the  fight  was  going  on,  but  his 
"  Our  Country's  Call,"  written  early 
in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  rang  out  like  a  bugle  blast,  inciting 
men  to  arms. 

On  the  Southern  side  of  the  line  of  battle,  Henry  Timrod's  "  A 
Ciy  to  Arms  "  is  a  lyric  whose  spontaneity  and  spirit  at  once  gave  it 
a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  critics,  both  North  and  South.  Francis 
O.  Ticknor,  another  Confederate  writer,  did  not  leave  many  pieces 
of  poetry  as  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  war  ;  but  his 
touching  ballad  "  Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee  "  is  enough  to  insure  the 
fame  of  any  writer  of  verse.  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way  "  is  another 
poem  of  life  and  action  that  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  devotion  of 
an  army  to  its  leader;  its  authorship,  long  time  in  doubt,  was  finally 
ascribed  to  J.  W.  Palmer,  who  gave  the  world  little  else  than  this 
ringing  melody  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  fame.  On  the  same  side, 
James  R.  Randall,  the  author  of  one  of  the  finest  songs  of  the  war, 
"Maryland,  i\Iy  Maryland,"  wrote  the  noble  poem  "There's  Lift^  in 
the  Old  Land  Yet,''  which,  notwithstanding  its  perfervid  feeling,  has 
a  rhythmic  flow  which  redeems  its  minor  faults.  Mr.  Randall's  "My 
Maryland"  was  the  first  favorite  among  all  the  songs  (and  there  were 
many  written)  that  were  sung  on  both  sides  of  the  fight.  Like  most 
of  these,  Mr.  Randall's  verses  were  adapted  to  either  of  the  two  com- 
batants as  occasion  arose.  And  it  is  to  the  songs  of  the  war  period 
that  we  must  look  for  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  the  time.  One 
of  the  very  first  and  most  famous  of  these  was  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  a  grand  otle  set  to  the 
familiar  and  inspiring  melody  which  more  commonly  carried  the  dog- 
gerel of  "  John  Brown's  Body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  Grave."  The 
soldiers  on  the  march  and  around  the  fires  in  bivouac  often  sang  Mrs. 
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James  Russell  Lowell. 


Howe's  noble  liyniii;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  eccentric  dogo-erel 
was  the  greater  favorite  among'  the 
rank  and  file.  Henry  Clay  Work 
and  Stephen  C.  Foster  were  the 
authors  and  composers  of  many  bal- 
lads that  were  sung  in  all  the  camps 
of  the  armies  of  the  Union  ,  but  there 
were  numerous  other  songs  whose  au- 
thorship was  then  unknown,  but  whose 
strains  resounded  in  innumerable 
camps  and  along  the  interminable 
marches  of  tlie  long  war.  Of  these 
were  "  Mai'ching  Along;"  "Hold  the 
Fort ;  "  "  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tiamp,  the  Boys  are  Marching  ; "  "  March- 
ing through  Georgia;"  "We  are  Coming,  Fatlier  Abraham;"  "The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag;"  "When  this  CrueMVar  is  Over ;  "  "  Who  will 
Care  for  JNIother  Now  ;""  Dixie  ;""  The  Year  of  Jubilee  ;""  The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom;"  and  other  songs  boiu  of  the  hour,  giving 
voice  to  the  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  often  suggested  by  an  iimi- 
dent  of  a  march  or  a  fight.  "  Tiie  Year  of  Jubilee,"  in  which  was 
celebrated  the  flight  of  "  tlie  massa  "  and  the  comin"  freedom  of  the 
slave,  was  written  when  the  a]ipearance  of  "de  Lincum  gunboats"  on 
the  Roanoke  River  proclaimed  the  doom  of  tlie  insurrection  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  ;  and  a  black  regiment,  marching  into  Rich- 
mond after  the  flight  of  the  Confederate  government,  carried  the  song 
to  the  people  of  Virginia.  Work's  "Marching  Through  Georgia" 
doubtless  gave  the  final  touch  of  picturesque  romance  to  the  famous 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  —  a  feature  of  the  great  war  which 
has  not  ceased  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  men 
in  all  lands. 

Of  the  poems  of  the  reconstruction  period  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
speak,  but  mention  may  be  made  of  one  of  the  best  loveil  of  these, 
"  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  the  finished  masterpiece,  tender  and  true, 
of  one  of  the  single-poem  men,  Francis  M.  Fincli.  Written  when  the 
good  women  of  Mississipjii,  impartially  strewing  with  flowers  the 
graves  of  Confederate  and  Federal  soldiers,  aptly  typified  the  closing 
of  the  wounds  and  the  graves  of  the  civil  war,  this  poem  never  fails 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  men  who  lament  those  who  lie :  — 


"  Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  jndgnient-dny  ; 
Love  and  tears  for  t]\e  Bine  ; 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 
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Alilxiiigh  tlie  newspapers  m.iy  not  be 
regiiiileil  as  constituting  any  part  of  the 
body  of  a  nation's  literature,  the  great 
impetus  which  the  war  gave  to  news- 
paper enterprise  cannot  be  here  over- 
looked. It  was  through  tlie  niediuni  of 
tlie  newspapers  that  most  of  the;  great 
tiiinkers,  the  satirists,  and  the  preachers 
.souiilit  their  audiences  durinif  the  war- 
time;  and  to  tlie  daily  j)aper,  the  great 
public,  anxious  and  often  distressed, 
looked  for  information  from  battle-fields, 
warlike  fleets,  foreign  courts,  and  domes- 
tic councils  of  state.  To  procure  this 
information  newspaper  managers  were 
obliged  to  employ  corps  of  agents  who  were  trained  in  an  entirely 
new  field  of  activity.  Tlie  American  war  correspondent  was  suddenly 
developed  from  material  heretofore  unused  and  unknown.  To  the 
exigencies  of  the  novel  situation  tlie  versatile  and  ingenious  American 
people  proved  themselves  amply  adequate.  Some  of  these  men  evinced 
remarkable  talents  in  tlieir  perilous  and  exhausting  labors.  Under 
great  difficulties,  and  evading  innumerable  discouragements,  tliey 
spread  before  the  nation  full,  accurate,  luminous,  and  often  pictur- 
esque descri|itions  of  battles  on  sea  and  land,  movements  of  fleets  and 
armies,  and,  in  a  word,  tlie  only  comprehensive  view  of  the  miglity 
panorama  of  war. 

Tlie  collection,  iDublication,  and  distribution  of  this  variety  of  news 
required  the  outlav  of  large  sums  of  money.  The  weaker  news|)aper 
establishments  went  down  in  the  flood  on  which  the  better  equipped 
and  more  enterprising  rode  triaiii|ihantly  to  success.  The  war  ]ieriod 
in  American  journalism  marks  a  distinct  e])Och  in  its  history.  From 
that  time  forward  the  newspaper  press  became  more  and  more  auda- 
cious ill  its  far-reaching  enterprises,  more  costly  iu  its  numerous 
activities,  and  more  widely  compreliensive  in  the  field  which  it  covered 
in  its  observation.  Too  often,  it  is  true,  the  Northern  newspapers, 
subjected  to  a  less  rigorous  censorsliip  and  actuated  by  a  more  daunt- 
less spirit  of  adventure  than  that  which  characterized  the  Southern 
press,  furnished  information  to  the  enemy  and  actually  defeatetl  the 
plans  of  the  Government.  But  the  heads  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  tlie  great  mass  of  the  ^Vmerican  people,  eagerly 
sought  the  daily  journals  for  reports  of  battles,  engagements,  and 
military  and  naval  movements,  which  came  with  official  tardiness  to 
headquarters  through   the  regular  channels.     The  daring,  the  adven- 
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turousness,  and  tlie  ingenuity  with  which  the  war  coiTespondent 
brought  home  his  budget  of  news  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  of  personal  character  of  the  many  which  the  long 
struggle  evolved  from  the  American  people. 

It  was  not  seldom  that  the  Govei-nment,  with  all  its  vast  machinery 
for  rapid  communication  with  the  commanders  of  armies  and  fleets, 
derived  from  the  newspapers  its  first  information  concerning  some  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  war.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  entrance  of  the  National  force  into  that  city  was  first 
given  to  the  authorities  in  Washington  and  to  the  a.stounded  j^eople  of 
the  United  States  by  a  single  New  York  newspajier.  Its  correspond- 
ent with  the  Federal  fleet  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  paddling 
down  the  Mississippi,  boarding  a  mortar-boat  bound  to  Havana,  and 
thence  reaching  New  York  by  a  mail  steamer;  and  thus  he  was  able 
to  distance  all  competitors  in  the  race,  and  place  his  "  exclusive  infor- 
mation "  before  a  world  of  astonished  readers  long  before  other  reports 
could  arrive  northward  by  the  official  despatch  boats,  or  penetrate 
the  great  belt  of  hostile  and  devastated  country  that  lay  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  National  capital.  It  was  related 
of  President  Lincoln  that  he  could  be  sometimes  seen  in  his  anxiety 
and  with  his  characteristic  indifference  to  ofBcial  dignitj',  looking  up 
and  down  the  avenue  in  front  of  the  White  House  for  the  appearance 
of  a  newsboy  crying  the  news  for  which  all  the  people  waited  with 
longing  and  suspense. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON'S   STOKMV   ADMINISTRATION. 

Begixxixo  of  the  Process  of  Recoxstkiction  of  the  Southeun  States  uxher 
THE  Johnson  Administration.  —  Discontent  in  Congress.  —  Signs  of  Open 
Opposition  to  the  President.  —  Mr.  Johnson's  Violent  Speeches.  —  Congress 
attempts  to  protect  the  e.x-Si.aves.  —  Political  Riot  in  New  Orleans.  —  The 
La \v -MAKING  Power  e.xclides  the  President. —  Laws  enacted  without  E.XEcr- 
TivE  Action.  —  The  President  attempts  to  remove  the  Secretarv  of  War. — 
The  Impeachment  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Mr.  Johnson.  —  Collapse  of  the 
Empire  in  Mexico. —The  Alaska  Purchase.  — An  Active  State  Department. 

Before  the  end  of  Mi-.  Lincoln's  life,  there  had  arisen  in  Congress 
considerable  opposition  to  the  policy  which  he  pursued  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  There  were  murmurs  that 
the  President  had  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  in  these  attempts 
to  adjust  the  civil  governments  of  those  States  so  that  they  could  be 
brought  back  into  their  normal  relations  with  the  Federal  Union. 
But  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  Lincoln  was  so  implicit  that 
politicians  who  chose  to  disagree  with  his  views  did  not  venture  to 
break  with  him  openly  ;  outwardly,  at  least,  there  was  a  semblance 
of  complete  agreement  between  the  President  and  Congress.  But 
no  sooner  did  Andrew  Johnson  succeed  to  the  presidential  office  than 
the  radical  leaders  sought  him  joyfully  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  find  in  the  vehement  and  threat-breathing  Unionist  and  hater 
of  Disunion  a  warm  ally  in  their  plans  for  the  further  punishment  of 
the  South.  Men  like  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  arrival  of  a  new  era  in  politics ;  there  would  be  "  no 
more  nonsense  "  about  magnanimous  treatment  of  the  States  and  the 
people  lately  in  rebellion. 

The  difficulties  of  the  political  situation  were  undoubtedly  very 
great.  It  is  not  certain  that  Lincoln,  with  all  his  matchless  skill  and 
shrewdness,  could  have  met  these  difficulties  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view  —  the  pacification  and  reconstruction 
of  the  South — without  rousing  the  opposition  and  clamor  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress,  and  awakening  the  distrust  of  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  North.    It  was  certain  that 
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Mr.  Johnson  wns  by  nature,  disposition,  and  political  education  wliolly 
Johnson's  ""fitted  for  sucl)  a  tusk.  We  have  seen  how  Lincoln  could 
ZTul'°'  '^'sa'-'"  «'itieism,  win  friends,  and  reconcile  hostile  factions 
by  his  i^atience,  wisdom,  and  kindliness.  But  Johnson's 
temiDer  his  rashncs.s,  and  his  instinctive  pugnacity  were  certain  to 
bnng  h.m  into  difficulties  at  the  very  first  signal"  of  an  impendi„<. 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  any  other  branch  of  the  Go%- 
ernment.  In  any  such  conflict  public  opinion  was  sure  to  strike  at 
the  President ;  it  would  strike  at  Johnson  more  unsparingly  than  at 
Lineolu;  and  where  Lincoln  could  have  parried  the  blow  and  evaded 
contest,  Johnson  was  certain  to  strike  back  and  defy  everybody  to 
come  on  and  fight  him.  -'J 

Through  the  summer  of  1865  there  was  at  least  an  appearance  of 
Plans  for       f'^'"'"     I"  eacli  of    the    lately  rebellious  States  there  were 
recon..ruc-     begun  the  processes  of  reconstruction  which  had  been   pre- 
scribed    in   the  famous    amnesty    proclamation    of    Lincoln 
N  ii-g.nia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  having  already  been 
provided  for,  provisional  governors  were  appointed  for  Uie  other  States 
as  follows:  William  W.  Holden,  North  Carolina,  May  29th;   William 
L.   Sharkey,   Mississippi,    June    13th;   Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  Texas 
J  une  17th  ;  James  Johnson,  Georgia,  June  17th  ;  Lewis  E.  Parsons' 
Alabama  June  21st ;   Benjamin  F.  Perry,  South  Carolina,  June  3nth  ; 
William  ALirvin,  Florida,  July  LSth.     The  Presidenfs  plan  of  recon- 
struc  ion  was  simple.     It  provided   for  the  appointment  of  a  provi- 
siona    governor,   the   assembling  of  a  convention   composed   of  and 
raised  by  white  persons  who  were  able  to  take  the  amnesty  oath,  the 
adoption   of  a  State    constitution  forbidding   shivery,  repudiation   of 
the  Confederate  debt;  and  the  ratification   of  these  proceedings  by 
popular  vote,  and   by  the  election  of  a  legislature.  State  officers"  and 
Representatives  to  Congress.     This  scheme  did  not  materially  differ 
from  that  already  set  up  by  Mr.  Johnson's  predecessor  in  the^  execu- 
tive   office.     President   Johnson,    at   the   same   time,   issued  another 
amnesty  proclamation,  in  which  the  number  of  "  excepted  classes," 
toi  bidden  to  exercise  civil  rights  without  first  securing  special  pardon 
was  somewhat  increased.     In   these  excepted  classes  were  graduates 
ot    the  naval  and  military  schools   of  the   National  Government  who 
had  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Government,  rebel  persons 
worth  over  $20,000,  and  a  variety  of  others   who  had  not  heretofore 
been  excluded  from  the  general  provisions  of  amnesty  for  so-called 
treasonable  actions. 

The  progress  of  these  events  had  been  regarded  with  dissatisfaction 
by  those  who  had  expected  that  Mr.  Johnson's  often  reiterated  threat 
that  "treason  is  a  crime  and  should  be  punished  as  such  "  was  about 
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Hugh  McCulloch. 


to  1)1!  executed  in  a  most  coiulign  man- 
ner. The  severity  which  com-  Tiu-'Mrou- 
pelled  some  of  the  late  rebels  '*''"'  °''"'" 
to  sue  personally  for  pardon  was  thought 
to  be  more  than  olfset  by  the  celerity 
with  wjiich  a  very  small  minority  of 
these  people  were  enabled  to  i-eeoiistitute 
themselves  into  a  sovereign  State.  As 
soon  as  Congress  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, 18G5,  symptoms  of  a  storm  liegan 
to  appear.  By  the  act  of  Congress, 
July  2d,  1862,  was  prescribed  the  so- 
called  '*  iron-clad  oath,"  by  which  the 
person  taking  it  not  only  promised  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  swore  that  he  never  gave  aid  or  com- 
fort to  its  enemies  or  accepted  office  under  any  government  hostile 
to  the  United  States.  During  the  monihs  immediately  succeeding 
the  accession  of  j\lr.  Johnson  and  prior  to  the  reassembling  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  necessary  in  order  to  set  up  again  in  the  Southern  States 
the  civil  niacliinc-ry  of  the  National  Government,  to  appoint  a  large 
number  of  subordinate  oflirials.  It  w^as  claimed  by  members  of  the 
President's  cabinet,  especially  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Postmaster-general,  that  they  coulil  not  find  enough  men  to  take 
the  "  iron-clad  oath"  who  were  also  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  suboi-dinate  ofKceis  of  tlie  (iovernment.  Doth  of  these  cabinet  min- 
isters asked  Congress  lo  modify  the  test  oath  ;  this  was  refused,  and 
tile  course  of  the  Secietary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch, 
was  animadverted  upon  in  and  out  of  Congress  with  great  bitterness, 
his  policy  being  denounced  as  a  jiart  of  the  so-called  surrender  to  the 
S')Uth  which  ISIr.  Johnson  was  accused  of  being  now  ready  to  make, 
in  s])ite  of  his  protestations  of  an  intention  to  punish  treason  and 
make  icbellion  fort^ver  odious. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  (!ongress  in  December,  ISfio,  oppor- 
tunity for  an  exhibition  of  tin;  diametrically  opposed  views  of  Con- 
gress and  the  I'^xccutive  on  the  subject  of  the  legal  status  of  the  States 
lately  in  rrbellion  was  afforded  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  aiuioLincintr  the  ratification  of  the  ami'udment  to  the  Consti- 
tution  abolishing  slavery.  In  thiit  proclamntion,  dated  December  18th, 
18(jo,  it  was  de<lared  that  tin;  requisite  number  of  States  had  ratified 
the  amendment,  and  among  the  States  set  down  as  participating  in 
the  act  of  ratification  were  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
others  whose  legal  existence  as  States  was  at  that  time  denied  by  the 
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men  who  insisted  that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  had  committed 
felo  de  se  when  they  adopted  ordinances  of  secession.  But  with 
curious  inconsistency,  these  men,  who  held  that  the  so-called  rebel 
States  had  gone  out  of  the  Union  and  had  been  captm-ed,  brought 
back,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  conquered  territories,  raised  no 
objection  to  receiving  a  ratification  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
when  that  ratification  was  necessary  to  give  life  to  the  new  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  forever  abolished  slavery  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  American  Republic.  It  was  tacitly  held 
that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  although  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  their  condition  as  conquered  territory',  were  yet 
authorized  to  participate  in  the  high  function  of  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1865,  the  President's  work  in 
the  so-called  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  was  accom- 
plished as  far  as  he  could  go.  Congressmen  elected  from  those  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Texas,  were  waiting  for  admission,  and  the 
various  State  legislatures  had  been  organized  for  the  enactment  of 
local  laws.  As  yet  the  opinion  of  Congress  upon  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  reconstruction  was  not  fully  crystallized.  The  extreme  radical 
view  of  "  State  suicide,"  of  which  Representative  Thaddens  Stevens, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  chief  exponent,  had  not  been  very  generally 
accepted  by  the  Republican  majority.  But  while  many  Republican 
Congressmen  were  in  favor  of  a  less  drastic  policj'  towards  the  South 
than  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of 
State  suicide,  the  attitude  taken  by  the  States  so  far  reconstructed 
was  such  as  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  North  with 
indignation.  The  mass  of  legislation  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  during  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  reassembling  of  Congress  in  1865,  was  pointedly  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  colored  people  made  free  bj'  the  operations  of 

the  war.  This  legislation  indicated  a  purpose  to  reduce 
in  the  again  to  bondage  the  unhappy  jieople  lately  freed.     It  was 

urged  that  the  negroes,  who  had  been  demoralized  and  un- 
fitted for  self-government  b}-  a  life  of  slavery,  could  not  be  controlled 
and  guided  to  orderly  citizensiiip  without  the  enactment  of  restrain- 
ing laws.  But  the  operation  of  these  laws  was  manifestly  cruel  and 
unjust.  Thus  in  Virginia  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  who  refused 
to  work  for  the  wages  common  and  usual  in  the  locality  where  they 
lived  should  be  declared  vagrants;  and  in  case  a  laborer  broke  a  con- 
tract, he  should  be  captured  and  returned  to  his  former  employer, 
and  set  to  work  with  ball  and  chain  attached  to  him.  Combinations 
of  employers  reduced  the  rate  of  wages  at  will,  and  "  vagrants  "  could 
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be  furnished  to  order  to  meet  any  demand.  Tlie  code  of  black  laws 
in  Mississippi  was  the  most  comprehensive  and  brutal  of  any  of  the- 
Southern  States.  Nefj'roes  who  were  without  means  of  support  satis- 
factory to  the  authorities  were  to  be  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years, 
subject  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  to  recapture  in  case  of  tiight. 
The  old  laws  relating  to  the  treatment  of  "  slaves,  free  negroes, 
and  mulattoes  "  were  reenacted  in  a  body  for  the  government  of 
•'  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes."  The  old  system  of  passes 
for  the  exemption  of  colored  persons  from  arrest  was  reestablished, 
and  a  great  variety  of  petty  olfences,  such  as  the  making  of  insulting 
gestures,  the  carrying  of  arms  without  a  license,  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  and  preaching  without  a  license,  were  made  punishable  by 
fines  ;  and  inability  to  pay  such  tines  subjected  the  offender  to  ii 
species  of  servitude,  for  he  was  to  be  hired  out  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  remain  a  convict  laborer  until  his  fines  were  worked  out.  In 
South  Carolina  a  negro  engaging  in  business  or  working  as  a  me- 
chanic was  com[)elled  to  pay  a  considerable  annual  sura  for  that 
privilege;  and  no  negro  could  enter  the  State  without  giving  bonds 
for  his  good  behavior  and  self-support.  The  excuse  for  this  iron 
system  of  laws  was  that  the  idleness  and  the  pilfering  habits  of  the 
newly  emancipated  blacks  not  only  incapacitated  them  from  taking 
care  of  themselves  without  interfering  with  the  good  order  of  society, 
but  made  some  such  code  needful  for  the  protection  of  the  whites 
among  whom  they  lived. 

Other  laws  enacted  by  the  Southern  State  legislatures  were  designed 
to  discriminate  as  sharply  as  possible  between  the  black  and  white 
races,  making  the  latter  the  stronger  party  in  all  legal  transactions, 

suits  at  law,  contracts,  and  agree- 
ments. Stay  laws  protected  em- 
ployers against  suits  to  recover  wages 
due ;  pension  laws  set  aside  portions 
of  the  public  income  for  the  support 
of  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  de- 
pendents ;  and  every  possible  means 
was  employed  to  glorify  the  names 
of  the  Confederate  military  chief- 
tains, living  and  dead,  irritating  tiie 
loyal  North  by  innumerable  petty 
devices  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
the  rebellion,  which,  as  many  orators 
alleged,  had  been  put  down  only  by 
superior  brute  force,  or  "conquered 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers."' 


Thaddeus  Stevens. 
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All  these  things  were  done  by  legislatures  in  States  governed  by 
the  presidential  policy  ;  only  the  interposition  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  whose  officers  were  specially  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  ex-slaves,  made  tolerable  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
Naturally,  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  leading  men  of  these  States  and 
their  harsh  treatment  of  the  freedmen  swung  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Republican  party  into  a  solid  opposition  to  the  policy  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  It  was  bitterly  complained  that  he  had  no  sympa- 
thy whatever  with  the  ex-slaves,  that  be  reserved  all  his  generosity 
and  aid  for  the  attempted  uplift  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  who 
were  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  for  they  were  not 
proscribed  and  badged  with  a  form  of  servitude  as  were  the  colored 
freedmen.  Congress  immediately  called  upon  the  President  for  a 
report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  ;  and  the 
President  replied  in  a  written  report  signed  by  General  Grant,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  Southern  States.  Congress 
Hostility  in  ^^^°  Created  a  joint  committee  on  reconstruction,  consisting  of 
the°Prest'°  ^^^  Seuators  and  nine  Representatives,  whose  duty  it  was 
•dent's  plan,  ^q  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  States  lately  in  rebel- 
lion, with  a  view  to  determine  whether  any  of  them  were  entitled  to 
representation  in  Congress ;  all  of  the  claimants  for  admission  to 
:seats  were  denied.  This  was  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  the 
policy  of  tlie  President.  And  Congress  now  proceeded  to  undo  as 
far  as  possible  the  work  which  he  had  accomplished  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  Johnson  accepted  the  challenge  to  battle  with  cheerful  alacrity. 
At  the  first  indication  of  hostility  he  was  in  arms  and  eager  for  the 
fray.  The  written  documents  emanating  from  the  White  House 
during  the  stormy  period  that  ensued  were  dignified  in  tone,  irre- 
proachable in  language,  and  persuasive  in  logic,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  their  conclusions.  But  the  President's  speeches  amazed  and  humil- 
iated the  American  people  by  their  coarseness  and  violence.  The 
first  serious  break  over  the  bounds  of  official  decorum  was  made  by 
the  President  on  the  22d  of  February,  1866, ^  when  the  opposition  of 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  had  become  definite  and  fixed. 
In  reply  to  a  concourse  of  citizens  who  called  upon  him  to  assure 
him  of  their  support,  Mr.  Johnson  referred  to  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  of  Congress  as  "  an  irresponsible  central  directory,"  in 
■which  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Congress  had  been  lodged  without 
eren  consulting  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Warming  with  his  subject,  he  alluded  with  bitterness  to  men 
on  "  the  other  end  of  the  line  "   from    well-known   rebels,  who   were 

1  Appleton's  Animal  Cyclopadia,  1866,  p.  751. 
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just  as  truly  opposed  to  the  Union;  and  when  asked  by  the  crowd  to 
name  three  such  men,  he  replied  by  naming  Representative  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Wendell  I'hillips,  the  well-known  abolitionist.  A  voice  in  the 
throng  called  out  the  name  of  J.  W.  Forney,  the  editor  of  a  Washing- 
ton newspaper  which  was  severely  criticising  the  President's  policy ; 
whereupon  jNIr.  Johnson  cried,  "I  do  not  waste  my  fire  on  dead 
ducks !  "  Some  person  in  the  jovial  throng  having  made  an  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  had  begun  life  as  a  tailor,  he  took  up 
the  word  and  shouted:  "Now  that  don't  affect  me  in  the  least. 
When  I  was  a  tailor  I  always  made  a  close  fit,  and  was  always  punc- 
tual to  my  customers  and  did  good  work."  He  even  intimated  that 
his  opponents  possibly  intended  to  instigate  his  assassination ;  and 
he  asked :  "  Have  they  not  honor  and  courage  enough  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  presidential  obstacle  otherwise  than  through  the  hands 
of  the  assassin  ?  " 

Utterances  like  these  grieved  and  mortified  the  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  although  they  amused  the  thoughtless;  the  johnsou-s 
Democrats  and  Conservative  Republicans  who  stood  by  the  an'^eT"' 
President  in  his  policy  were  dismayed,  and  his  active  ene-  "'"""''"• 
mies  found  their  hands  strengthened  by  his  indiscretion.  An  idiosyn- 
crasy of  temper,  not  habits  of  intemperance  in  drink  (as  was  some- 
times unjustly  asserted),  must  account  for  the  violence  of  the 
President's  harangues.  He  apparently  lost  his  head  as  soon  as  he 
addressed  himself  to  those  who  were  arrayed  in  hostility  to  him.  For 
example,  Mr.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  Mr.  Johnson's  administration,  has  put  on  record  the  fact  that 
he  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  President  from  speaking  to  the  con- 
course of  citizens  who  called  upon  him  on  the  occasion  above  alluded 
to,  being  apprehensive  that  he  would  say  something  that  would 
widen  the  breach  already  existing  between  him  and  his  party.  To 
the  Secretary's  well-meant  advice  the  President  i-eplied,  "  Don't  be 
troubled,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  not  thought  of  making  a  speech,  and 
I  sha'n't  make  one.  If  my  friends  come  to  see  me  I  shall  thank  them 
and  that  's  all."  ^  Yet  in  the  uproar  and  jubilation  that  greeted  him 
when  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  spot  so  often  occupied  by  the 
wise,  thoughtful,  and  greatly  beloved  Lincoln,  the  President  forgot  his 
discretion,  and,  roused  to  the  utmost  jjitch  of  combativeness,  made 
a  speech  that  disgusted  and  annoyed  his  friends  and  delighted  his 
enemies. 

Meanwhile,  Congress,  proceeding  to  set  aside  every  act  of  the  Pres- 
ident which  was  in  the  way  of  the  Congressional  plan  of  readmitting 

'  McCulloch's  .1/cn  and  Mi'asiires  of  Half  a  Centiinj,  p.  393. 
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the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  passed  another  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  (the  XlVtii),  which  was  primarily  meant  to  insure 
the  civil  and  jjolitical  rights  of  colored  people  throughout  the  Union, 
but  which  also  guarded  the  National  debt  and  made  impossible  any 
assumption  of  payment  of  the  Confederate  debt.  In  order  to  guard 
against  the  dreaded  contingency  of  any  State's  practical  reestablish- 
The  Four-  meut  of  slavsry,  the  amendment  also  provided  that  when 
AmeuV  =i"y  State  should  deny  to  the  negro  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
""'"'•  the  Constitution,  the   Congressional  i-epresentation  of  sucii 

State  should  be  proportionally  reduced.  Under  Mr.  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration, the  precedent  that  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion did  not  require  presidential  approval  to  give  it  vitality  had  been 
established.  But  Mr.  Johnson  took  pains  to  manifest  his  profound 
disapproval  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  may  be  said  here  that 
every  one  of  the  States  that  had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  except 
Tennessee,  rejected  the  amendment.  But  the  matter  was  kept  open 
until  1868,  when,  on  the  28th  of  Jn\y,  it  having  been  ratified  by 
three  fourths  of  all  the  States,  it  was  declared  in  force. 

Congress,  in  furtherance  of  its  efforts  to  protect  the  ex-slaves  from 
the  oppressions  of  their  former  masters,  enacted  measures  to  add  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  otiicers  of  the  Freedmeu's  Bureau  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  effect,  that  branch  of  the  public  service  was  so 
strengthened  that  it  became  the  military  guardian  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, interfering  with  the  civil  courts  in  their  behalf,  punishing  offend- 
ers against  the  rights  of  the  freedmen,  and  removing  to  its  own  tribu- 
nals the  cases  of  those  to  whom  civil  justice  was  likely  to  be  denied. 
These  and  similar  measures  were  jnomptly  vetoed  by  the  President 
as  soon  as  they  were  laid  before  him  for  consideration,  and  were  as 
promptly  passed  by  Congress  over  the  veto  as  soon  as  returned  to 
that  body.  Another  stringent  measure  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  colored  people  was  the  civil  rights  bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
The  civil  spring  of  1866,  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  repassed  over 
rights  bill,      j^jg  .^^(.Q  .  j-Qj.  jjy  j.j^j^  jji^^g  j.j^g  President  had  contrived  to  put 

himself  entirely  outside  of  the  law-making  power,  the  majority  in 
Congress  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  pass  any  bill  which  its  cau- 
cus might  recommend,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  wishes 
or  opinions  of  the  President.  The  civil  rights  bill  provided  for  the 
absolute  guai-aiitee  of  all  civil  and  other  rights  to  the  colored  people  ; 
it  made  liable  to  charge  of  misdemeanor  any  person  who  witiiheld 
such  rights,  removed  to  Federal  courts  all  eases  arising  under  this  law, 
and  gave  to  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  to  special  agents 
the  duty  of  executing  the  statute. 

Under  the  terms  of  reconstruction  now  offered  to  the  States  lately 
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in  rebellion,  they  could  be  restored  to  the  Union  only  on  these  condi- 
tions :  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Aniendnaent,  repudiation  of  the 
Confederate  debt,  disqualification  of  certain  specified  classes  of  Con- 
federate leaders  until  pardoned  by  Congress,  and  a  concession  to 
Congress  of  all  power  to  protect  and  maintain  the  civil  rights  of  the 
ex-slaves.  As  yet  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  take  from  the- 
States  the  right  to  control  the  sutirage  ;  but  every  cfTort  was  made  to 
induce  the  several  States  to  grant  universal  suffrage  and  thus  increase 
tlieir  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  of  the- 
popular  political  cries  of  the  time  was  "  Universal  Suffrage  and  Uni- 
versal Amnesty." 

In  June,  186G,  Congress,  by  the  adoption  of  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion, 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  made  a  new 
declaration  of  policy  wliich  must  be  considered  as  an  outline  of  the 
theory  upon  which  reconstruction  was  to  be  pursued.  The  report 
asserted  that  the  seceding  States,  by  their  action  in  1860-61,  had 
deliberately  abolished  their  State  governments  and  constitutions,  so- 
far  as  these  were  related  to  the  Federal  Union,  had  repudiated  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  had  renounced  their  representation  in  the 
Federal    Government.      But    instead    of    promulgating   the  (.„^g^, 


ijress 


statement    that    this    action  was  equivalent  to  "'State  sui-  "'"'•'" <>* 


the  situa- 
tion. 


cide,"  the  report  went  on  to  declare  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  still  binding  on  individuals,  if  not  on  States,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  seceding  States  must  execute  guarantees  for  future 
security  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  law-making  power.  In 
other  words,  the  States  were  still  in  existence,  although  in  a  condition 
of  suspended  animation.  But  as  Congress  was  the  final  arbiter  of 
the  required  guarantees  of  peace  and  order,  "  the  law-making  power," 
of  which  so  much  was  said  and  for  which  so  much  was  claimed, 
reserved  to  itself  sole  control  over  all  the  conditions  precedent  to  the 
full  rehabilitation  of  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

There  was  no  longer  made  any  secret  of  the  final  and  irreparable 
breach  between  the  President  and  Congress,  nor  any  pretence  offered 
that  the  condition  of  warfare  was  po.ssible  of  amelioration,  much  less 
of  pacific  adjustment.  But  Mr.  Johnson's  friends  were  not  idle. 
Thej'  organized  a  new  party,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the  National 
Union  Club  of  the  city  of  Washington  ;  and  from  this  club  emanated 
a  call  for  a  National  convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  August 
14th,  1866.  The  call  was  signed  by  six  prominent  gentlemen  who 
had  heretofore  acted  with  the  Republican  party ;  it  was  indorsed  by 
four  equally  prominent  Democrats.  Approval  of  the  call  was  made 
a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  Johnson  Administration,  and  application  of 
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the  test  speedily  caused  a  disniiition  of  the  cabinet,  whicli  had  been 
left  by  Lincoln  and  accepted  by  Johnson.  Secretary  Seward,  -who 
thenceforward  was  regarded  a.s  tiie  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  " 
of  the  President,  cordially  and  effusively  indorsed  the  call ;  but 
Attorney-general  Speed,  who  approved  of  some  of  the  principles  set 
forth  therein,  did  not  approve  of  the  call  for  a  convention;  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ohio ;  Postmaster-general 
Dennison  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  W.  Randall,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  call;  Mr.  Harlan,  of 
Iowa,  having  been  elected  a  Senator  from  that  State,  resigned,  and 
Mv.  Orville  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  was  appointed  in  his  j^lace. 
Mr.  Welles  remained  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  i\Ir.  Stanton  in 

the  War  Department.  The  convention,  which  took  the 
in-Arm"       name  of  its  parent,  was  called  "  the  National    Union  Con- 

vention,  and  was  composed  ot  delegates  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  ;  a  dramatic  effect  was  sought  to  be  secured  at  its 
•opening  by  the  entrance  of  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  arm-in-arm,  an  incident  which  gave  the  assemblage 
the  popular  title  of  "the  Arm-in-Arm  Convention."  Beyond  an 
•expression  of  the  approval  of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates,  and  the  fleeting  organization  of  a  politi- 
cal party  which  was  to  be  known  as  "the  Johnson  party,"  the 
convention  acconijilished  very  little.  In  the  wild  rush  for  offices 
under  the  National  Government  which  followed,  only  Democrats  and 
such  Republicans  as  were  willing  to  "Johnsonize"  were  entitled  to 
jjrizes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1806,  the  President  left  Washington 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a 
monument  to  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  was 
acoomjianied  by  Postmaster-general  Randall,  Secretaries  Seward  and 
Welles,  General  Grant,  Admiral  Farntgut,  and  others  of  less  dis- 
tinction. On  this  celebrated  excursion,  which  was  popularly  known 
as  "swinging  round"the  circle,"  President  Johnson  made  a  series  of 
speeches  in  the  worst  possible  taste  and  temper.  They  were,  like 
his  address  of  February  22d,  grossly  undignified,  violent,  and  abusive 
of  his  adversaries.  For  example,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,'  where  he  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  numerous  audiences  who 
delighted  to  bait  him,  he  exchanged  vituperative  epithets  with  the 
crowd,  which  never  lost  its  temper,  although  the  badgered  and 
enraged  Chief  Magistrate  quickly  lost  his.  In  the  riotous  confusion 
of  the  hour  Mr.  Johnson  shrieked  and  shouted,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  most  of  his  hearers ;  and  when  some  one  in  the  throng  cried 
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"  Traitor  !  "'  lie  sliouted  :  "  I  wish  I  ooiild  see  that  man.  I  would  bet 
you  now  tliat  if  the  light  fe-ll  on  your  face,  cowardice  and  treachery 
would  be  seen  in  it.  Show  yourself!  Come  out  where  I  can  see 
you."  Incidents  like  this,  duly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  encour- 
a"-ed  the  people  of  other  cities  through  which  the  excursion  was  to 
pass  to  come  out  and  make  sport  of  the  President,  who  went  on  his 
way  cheerfully  contributing  to  the  hilarity  of  the  mob  and  playing 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  When  the  western  end  of  the  journey 
had  been  reached,  the  party  broke  up  aiul  the  President  went  back 
to  Washington  silent  and  comparatively  alone. 

A  political  riot  in  New  Orleans,  during  that  summer,  created  a 
painful  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  added  new  Ri„t  in  xcw 
capital  to  the  stock  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  reconstruc-  O'''™""- 
tion  policy  of  the  President.  The  riot  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  convention  of  1864  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  State,  which  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  construc- 
tion. J.  Madison  Wells  had  been  elected  Governor  of  the  State;  his 
course  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  colored  people,  who  were  still 
denied  the  right  of  suffrage  under  the  constitution  of  Louisiana; 
their  attempt  to  initiate  measures  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  by 
the  revival  of  the  convention  of  1864  was  resisted  by  the  conserva- 
tives, as  they  were  called,  and  the  city  authorities  of  New  Orleans 
dispersed  the  convention  with  such  needless  violence  as  to  provoke 
the  indignation  of  General  Sheridan,  military  commander  at  that 
j)oint,  who  denounced  the  proceedings  as  nmrderous.  The  riot,  which 
caused  the  death  of  forty  persons  and  the  wounding  of  four  times 
that  number,  strengthened  the  bands  of  the  majority  iu  Congress, 
who  pointed  to  the  sanguinary  affair  as  an  evidence  of  the  rebel  spirit 
being  still  ready  to  flame  up  on  provocation. 

Congressional  elections  were  held  during  the  autumn  of  this  year; 
and  when  Congress  assembled  for  its  second  session,  in  De-  BiUstoorip- 
cember,  1866,  it  met  with  an  assured  and  continued  majority  [jjent's  iidii> 
liostile  to  the  President  and  large  enough  to  control  all  legis-  '"="•?'•""■ 
lation,  without  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  jiower  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Tiie  Republican  caucus  now  became  the  governing  authority  of 
the  Nation ;  and  Congress  at  once  proceeded  to  call  the  President  to 
account  for  the  deeds  done  by  him  in  the  vacation,  and  to  frame  laws 
which  .should  take  away  as  much  of  his  executive  power  as  was  possi- 
ble under  the  Constitution.  The  seceding  States,  having  rejected  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  were  now  told  that  negro  suffrage  was  to 
be  im[)c)sed  as  a  condition  precediuit  to  readmission.  The  President 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  having  corruptly  used  the  pardoning  power,  the  veto  power,  the 
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appointing  power,  and  for  corruptly  interfering  witli  tlie  elections. 
But  a  motion  to  impeach  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  vote  in  the 
House. 

The  Senate  was  asked  to  withhold  its  confirmation  from  executive 
appointments  made  during  the  recess  for  political  reasons,  and  a  bill 
(the  tenure-of-office  bill)  was  passed  to  limit  the  power  of  removal 
by  the  President  so  that  he  could  not  create  vacancies  in  office  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Universal  suffrage  was  granted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from 
the  President  and  vested  in  General  Grant,  who  was  made  irremova- 
ble ;  and,  to  crown  all,  it  was  ordered  that  each  succeeding  session  of 
Congress  should  begin  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  thus  making  the 
session  practically  continuous  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  and  depriv- 
ing the  Pi'esident  of  the  nine  months  of  Congressional  absence  from 
the  National  capital  which  he  had  heretofore  enjoyed.     Preparatory 
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to  the  final  imposition  of  uiiivevsal  stiR'nige  upon  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion,  Congress  required  this  of  Territories  applying  for  adniis- 
sion  as  States.  Thus  Colorado  anil  Nebraska  were  admitted  to  the 
family  of  States  only  on  condition  that  there  should  not  be  in  those 
States  any  denial  of  the  right  of  sufTrage,  or  any  other  rights,  to  any 
person  on  account  of  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed.  And  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  this  principle  to  all  Territories  there- 
after became  a  law  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  the  President,  who  returned 
to  Congress  bill  after  bill  without  his  approval,  only  to  find  each  one 
passed  over  his  veto  with  a  lack  of  excitement  that  indicated  how 
completely  he  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  active  partner  with 
Congress  in  the  exercise  of  the  law-making  functions  of  the  National 
Government.  The  President's  veto  was  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Equally  as  a  matter  of  course  came  the  [lassage  of  the  bill 
over  the  veto,  the  action  and  the  message  of  the  Executive  being  re- 
garded with  only  languid  interest. 

By  the  reconstruction  act  of  March  2d,  1867,  an  entirely  new 
system  was  introduced  into  the  process  of  restoration.  The  first 
section  of  the  act  divided  "  the  rebel  States  "  into  five  military  dis- 
tricts, the  preamble  to  the  bill  reciting  that  "no  legal  State  govern- 
ments or  adequate  pi'otection  for  life  and  property  "  then  existed  in 
such  States.  It  was  further  provided  that  all  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ments then  existing  in  the  ten  States  specified  were  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  provisional  and  subject  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  United 
States,  represented  of  course  by  the  military  arm.  ReadmLssion  to 
the  sovereign  rights  of  statehood  was  to  be  granted  only  when  a  State 
constitution  satisfactory  to  the  law-making  power  should  be  framed, 
due  provision  being  made  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
for  all  persons,  without  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color,  both 
in  the  framing  of  said  constitution  and  in  the  participation  in  all 
proceedings  under  it. 

President  Johnson,  who  appears  to  have  executed  without  serious 
demur  or  delay  the  laws  of  Congress  whose  enactment  he  had  sturdily 
opposetl,  appointed  commanders  for  the  five  military  districts  formed 
by  Congiess,  as  follows:  For  the  first  district  (Virginia),  General 
Schofield  ;  for  the  second  (North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina),  Gen- 
eral Sickles  :  for  the  third  (Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Floi-ida),  General 
Pope  :  for  the  fourth  (Mississippi  and  Arkansas),  General  Ord  ;  for 
the  fifth  (Louisiana  and  Texas),  General  Sheridan.  Attempts  were 
made  on  behalf  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia  to  bring  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  a  motion  being 
made  for  leave  to  file  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  President  from  carrying  ont 
the  provisions  of  said  acts.     Chief  Justice  Chase  denied  the  motion, 
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declaring  that  if  the  President  should  lefuse  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  court,  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  its  process  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  President  .should  obey  the  court  and  refuse  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Congress,  a  collision  might  occur  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  and  the  President 
would  be  liable  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Subsequent  to  the  assignment  of  the  several  military  commanders  to 
their  posts  of  duty  in  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Joiinson  became  dis- 
satisfied with  their  administration  of  affairs,  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  Sheridan  in  the  fifth  district,  and  Sickles  in  Virginia.  He  ordered 
changes  which  should  displace  both  of  these  generals,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  General  Grant,  who  vainly  protested  against  making 
the  new  assignments.  Sheridan  was  succeeded  by  Hancock,  and  E.  R. 
S.  Canby  took  command  in  Virginia  in  place  of  Sickles.  A  palpable 
breach  between  General  Grant  and  the  President  was  thus  percepti- 
blj'  widened. 

Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  Wai%  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
President  by  his  evident  sympathy  with  Congress  in  its  war  upon 
tiiat  functionary,  and  by  his  exercise  of  power  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  alleged,  for  the  thwarting  of  the  policy  of  the  President. 
The  estrangement  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
proceeded  so  swiftly  that  it  was  evident  by  midsummer,  1867,  that 
the  Secretary  could  not  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  August  the  President  suspended  the  Secretary  from 
his  office,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  tenure-of-office  law,  the 
Senate  not  then  being  in  session.  General  Grant  was  assigned  by 
the  President  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim. 
The  law  provided  that  the  Senate  should  be  notified,  within  twenty 
days  after  its  reassembling,  of  any  suspen- 
sions from  office  which  had  been  ordered  ^"^r-^  ^ 
by  the  President  during  the  vacation. 
In  this  instance,  due  notice  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  of  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  the  Senate  voted  to  non- 
concur in  that  action.  Grant  at  once 
vacated  the  office  wliich  he  had  held  ad 
interim,  notifying  the  President  that 
under  the  law  his  functions  must  cease 
with  the  determination  of  the  vote  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  surmised  that  the  vacat- 
ing of  the  office  by  Grant,  and  the  imme- 
diate reoccupation  of  the  place  by  Stan- 
ton, was  a  part  of  a  plan  by  which  Stanton 
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WHS  re  turned  to  the 
pl;u:e  witliout  any 
eluinoe  for  some  other 
person  to  be  thrust 
into  it  before  iiim.  A 
vohmiinous  and  acri- 
monious correspond- 
ence between  tlie 
['resident  and  (jen- 
eral  Cirant  ensued,  the 
former  alk^ging  and 
the  latter  denying 
that  it  was  expressly 
understood  and  agreed  between  the  two  high  functionaries  that  Grant 
should  not  vacate  the  place  without  giving  the  President  opportunity 
to  put  some  one  else  into  it ;  or,  which  was  mucli  more  to  the  purpose, 
Grant,  according  to  the  President,  was  to  hold  the  office  in  spite  of 
the  Senate's  non-concurrence,  and  thus  com|iel  Mr.  Stanton  to  resort 
to  the  courts  to  secure  his  own  reinstatement. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  resorted  to  another  device  to  keep  Stanton  out 
of  the  War  Department.  Of  his  own  motion  he  had  procured  from 
General  Grant  the  appointment  of  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  adju- 
tant-general of  the  army,  and  he  now  assigned  that  officer  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim,  under  a  law  of  Congress  which  allows 
such  an  assignment,  witliout  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  six  months.  In  this  case,  however,  the  President 
notified  Stanton  that  he  was  removed,  not  suspended  ;  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton notified  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  action  of  the  President. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  It  was  found 
that  the  open  rupture  between  the  President  and  the  party  which  had 
elected  him  to  the  vice-presidency  had  finally  been  overshadowed  in 
importance  by  a  more  serious  calamity,  —  the  imminence  of  a  violent 
strncirle  between  the  leffislative  and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
CTOvernment.  The  people,  just  abandoning  themselves  to  the  luxury 
and  enjoyment  of  profound  peace,  were  disturbed  by  rumors  of  vio- 
lence and  armed  collision  in  Washington  ;  and  men  were  ready  to 
ask  wearily  it  the  land  was  once  more  to  be  rent  by  discord  and 
strife. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  roundly  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  many,  and 
not  a  few  ardent  and  sincere  patriots  who  had  bravely  fought  to 
secure  the  unity  of  the  Nation  were  ready  to  demand  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  man  who,  succeeding  Lincoln,  had,  as  they  said,  endeav- 
ored to  betray  the  country  into  the  hands  of   its  enemies.     Johnson's 
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undoubted  sincerity  in  bis  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  Union,  his  great 
services  during  the  w;ir,  and  bis  honest  zeal  and  patriotism  were  all 
forgotten  and  bruslied  aside  as  of  no  account.  It  was  at  tliis  time 
that  Johnson's  purpose  became  infirm  and  wavering.  He  appeared 
to  have  lost  for  a  time  that  vigorous  dash  which  had  heretofore  char- 
acterized liim.  In  his  blind  feeling  around  for  some  means  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  bis  difficulties,  be  turned  to  General  Sherman, 
whom  he  sought  to  allure  to  Washington  as  brevet-general  of  the 
army,  as  if  Sherman,  the  brother  in  arms  of  Grant,  could  be  induced 
to  antagonize  his  beloved  comrade  and  set  himself  up  as  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  representative  and  mouthjiiece  in  the  National  capital, 
a  city  for  which  Sherman  had  a  profound  and  almost  comic  horror 
as  a  sink  of  political  iniquity  and  mysterious  chicanery. 

After  some  tentative  endeavors  on  the  part  of  Thomas  to  secure  an 
entrance  into  the  War  Department,  Stanton  was  left  in  possession, 
the  whole  question  being  referred  by  tacit  agreement  to  the  result 
of  the  trial  of  the  President  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  this  complexion  things  had  come  at  last.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  the  right  of  the  President  to  remove, 
or  request  the  resignation  of,  a  member  of  his  cabinet  had  never  once 
been  called  in  question.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  cabinet  officers 
The  House  ^^  withdraw  at  the  slightest  intimation  on  the  part  of  the 
fmpelch'the  President  that  their  presence  in  the  executive  council  was 
President,  j^^^  longer  dcslred  ;  and  in  this  instance  Mr.  Stanton  had 
not  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Johnson  ;  like  the  other  members  of  the 
Lincoln  cabinet  who  had  survived  their  illustrious  chief,  he  had  held 
over  from  the  previous  administration  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  ten ure-of -office  act,  under  which  Mr. 
Stanton's  removal  was  sought,  had  not  been  tested  ;  but  it  had  been 
sei'iously  questioned ;  and  the  veto  message  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  which 
grave  objections  were  urged  against  the  bill  in  question,  was  written 
by  Secretary  Stanton.  But  by  vote  of  the  House,  February  2-lth, 
1868,  the  necessary  two  thirds  being  secured  for  that  pui'pose,  a  reso- 
lution of  impeachment  was  adopted,  the  vote  being  126  to  42. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  were  John  A.  Bingham,  of 
Ohio  ;  George  S.  Boutwell  and  B.  F.  Butlei',  of  Massachusetts ;  James 
F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa ;  Thomas  Williams  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  counsel  for  the  President  were  Henry  Stanbery 
and  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio ;  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York ; 
Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of 
Massachusetts.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  eleven  in  number, 
nine  of  which  related  to  the  President's  alleged  violations  of  the  statute 
commonlv  known  as  the  tenure-of-office  law.     The  other  two  were 
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liiuscil  upon  Johnson's  personnl  conduct  and  public  speeches,  the  tenth 
being  to  the  ert'ect  that  he  liad  used,  in  regard  to  Congress,  threats, 
hincuage,  and  harangues  which  were  "  highly  censurable  in  any,  and 
particularly  indecent  and  unbecoming  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  by  means  whereof  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  has 
brought  the  high  oflice  of  President  into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  dis- 
grace, to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  citizens."'  The  eleventh 
article  accused  the  President  of  declaring  that  Congress  was  no  con- 
stitutional Congress,  but  a  Congress  of  a  part  of  the  States,  thereby 
intending  to  dfuy  that  its  legislation  had  any  binding  effect  upon 
him,  or  that  it  had  the  power  to  propose  constitutional  amendments. 

The  trial  which  followed  was  unprecedented  in  tbe  history  of 
nations.  It  was  the  arraignment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  republic 
before  its  Senate,  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government  appearing  as  prosecutor,  tbe  Senate  sitting  as  jury. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  sat  as  presiding  officer  of  this  august  tribunal. 
The  trial  begun  on  the  5th  of  :\Iarch,  1868,  and  ended  on  the  26th 
of  May.  The  sessions  of  the  high  court  of  impeachment  were  at- 
tended by  throngs  of  spectators.  During  that  period  the  attention  of 
the  country  was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch ;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  would  not  be  a  conviction.  To  convict  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senators.  The 
Senate  then  numbered  fifty-five,  of  whom  thirty-six  must  be  found 
to  vote  for  the  conviction  of  the  President  of  the  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  charged  against  him.  It  was  certain  that  the  twelve 
Democratic  Senators  would  vote  against  conviction  ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  at  least  seven  of  the  Republican  Senators  must  be  induced 
to  vote  with  them  in  order  to  clear  the  accused. 

The  order  of  voting  directed  taking  up  the  eleventh  article  (that 
relating  to  the  President's  denunciations  of  Congress)  before  pinai  failure 
the  others.  The  result  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  case  '<"=°'>''<='- 
before  the  Senate,  there  being  thirty-five  Senators  who  voted  "  guilty  " 
and  nineteen  who  voted  "  not  guilty."  This  vote  was  taken  on  the 
10th  of  May  ;  the  Senate  adjourned,  and  another  vote  (this  time  on 
the  second  and  third  articles,  relating  to  the  President's  action  under 
the  tenure-of-ollice  law)  was  taken  with  the  same  result,  the  vote 
being  thirty-iive  to  nineteen.  Whereupon  the  court  of  impeachment 
adjourned  sine  die,  and  no  further  proceedings  in  the  matter  were 
taken.  The  seven  Senators  who  had  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
President  were  overwhelmed  with  abuse  from  the  radical  members 
of  their  party  ;  they  were  denounced  as  traitors,  and  some  of  them 
were  threatened  with  party  excommunication,  or  they  were  denounced 
as  being  already  deserters  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
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It  was  felt  at  tlie  time  that  tlie  eleventh  article  was  the  sti-ongest 
Bitter  feel-  o^  ^^^  Series.  If  the  House  had  waited  for  some  overt  act 
s°elat°orr'  «"  tl'^  part  of  the  President  to  give  emphasis  to  his  declara- 
7or°ac°'*''  ^^^^  tl^S't  the  Congress  was  an  unconstitutional  body  whose 
quittai.  legislation  was  not  binding  upon  the  Executive,  his  convic- 

tion could  not  have  been  avoided.  The  coai-se  and  brutal  allegation 
that  vast  sums  of  money  were  sjient  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  the 
President  and  to  corrupt  the  minority  who  voted  against  conviction 
soon  lost  any  influence  with  thinking  men.  Undeniably,  some  of 
the  Republicans  who  voted  with  the  Democrats  for  acquittal  suffered 
permanently  in  public  estimation.  But  tliis  was  due  to  their  sub- 
sequent desertion  of  their  party,  rather  than  to  their  vote  on  the 
articles  of  impeachment.  Foremost  among  the  Repulilican  Senators 
who  voted  for  acquittal  was  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  ISIaine,  a  man 
of  austere  morals,  unimpeachable  virtue,  and  wise  patriotism.  In  his 
speech  explanatory  of  his  vote  he  stated  with  great  clearness  the  case 
as  it  presented  itself  to  his  acute  mind.  Concluding  his  address, 
he  said  :  "  To  the  suggestion  that  popular  opiniim  demands  the  con- 
viction of  the  President,  I  reply  that  he  is  not  now  on  trial  before 
the  people,  but  before  the  Senate.  The  people  have  not  heard  the 
evidence  as  we  have  heard  it.  They  have  not  taken  an  oath  to  do 
impartial  justice  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  I  have 
taken  that  oath.  I  cannot  render  judgment  upon  their  convictions, 
nor  can  they  transfer  to  themselves  my  punishment  if  I  violate  my 
own.  I  siiould  consider  myself  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  that 
just  and  intelligent  people  who  imposed  upon  me  this  great  respon- 
sibilit3%  and  unworthy  a  place  among  honorable  men,  if  for  any  fears 
of  public  reprobation,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  popular  favor,  I 
should  disregard  the  convictions  of  my  judgment  and  conscience. 
The  consequences  that  may  follow  from  the  conviction  or  acquittal 
are  not  for  me,  with  my  convictions,  to  consider.  The  future  is  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  made  and  governs  the  universe,  and  the  fear 
that  He  will  not  govern  well  would  not  excuse  me  for  a  violation  of 
His  law." 

The  impeachment  trial  was  conducted  with  dignity  and  imjiressive 
simplicity  ;  there  were  no  military  attendants  or  guai-ds  employed, 
and,  coming  as  it  did  directly  after  a  joeriod  of  martial  domination, 
the  spectacle  was  specially  significant  of  the  return  of  civil  rule.  At 
each  session  of  the  court  of  impeachment  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  proceeded  in  a  body  from  their  end  of  the  capitol 
building  to  the  Senate  wing,  where  they  sat,  silent  spectators  and  lis- 
teners, while  their  managers  and  attorneys  presented  their  case,  and 
the  attorneys  for  the  President  responded.     There  was  great  relief  all 
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over  tlie  coiintrj'  when  the  'riiil  \v:is  over  ;  many  men  were  deeply 
di.s!i[)poiiited  by  the  result,  anci  .it  a  few  who  had  been  opposed  to 
beginning  tiie  proceedings  regretteu  that,  having  been  begun,  the 
trial  had  ended  in  a  failure  to  convict.  During  the  remaining  months 
of  .Mr.  Johnson's  otlicial  term  a  semblance  of  peace  prevailed  between 
the  warring  factions.  Congress  had  practically  linished  its  work  of 
providing  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
States  in  rebellion.  Its  plans  and  schemes  no  longer  excited  the 
belligerent  passions  of  the  Prisidciit.  Nevertlipless,  after  so  long 
and  exciting  a  conflict,  it  was  naturrd  that  the  people  .should  greatly 
desire  that  relief  whicii  could  only  come  when  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  could  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  should  be  cho.sen. 

During    the    administration    of    .\ndrew    Johnson    two    important 
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ei-ution  of  Maximilid 


and  Mtj  a 


events  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
United  States.  The  empire  of  Maximilian,  set  up  in  Mexico  while 
the  American  Republic  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war,  came  to  a  vio- 
lent and  bloody  end.  And  the  United  States,  by  a  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia, acquired  the  vast  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  known  as 
Alaska. 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration,  peace  having 
returned  to  the  United  States,  the  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
the  deliverance  of  Mexico  from  the  humiliation  of  foreign  invasion 
was  strongly  manifested  in  every  possible  way.  Congress  was  memo- 
rialized, public  meetings  were  held  to  express  the  popular  sympathy 
with  the  distressed  people  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  France  to  secure  from  the  United  States  Government 
even  the  slightest  approach  to  a  recognition  of  the  empire  of  INIaxi- 
milian  was  greeted  with  indignant  public  clamor.  There  were  many 
sucli  attempts;  but  the  State  Department,  under  the  wise  and  able 
Thciinwn-  management  of  Secretary  Seward,  steadily  and  inflexibly 
EmViiein  withheld  cven  the  faintest  shadow  of  recognition  of  the 
Mexico.  imperial  government  in  Mexico.  From  first  to  last,  although 
Juarez,  the  fugitive  President  of  the  republic,  could  not  always  be 
reached  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  his  authority  was  consist- 
ently regarded  by  the  Johnson  Administration  as  the  only  legitimate 
authorit}'  in  Mexico.  Military  disasters  overtook  the  ill-starred  expe- 
dition of  the  French  in  Mexico,  and  the  European  troops  employed  to 
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liolster  up  the  tottering  tliroiie  of  the  Austiiau  Archduke  fought 
to  great  disadvantage  against  the  guerrillas  and  partisan  rangers  of 
the  Juarists.  When  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was  ended, 
and  the  attention  of  the  American  people  was  turned  with  absorbing 
interest  to  the  alTairs  of  the  sister  republic,  the  fleeting  reign  of  Max- 
imilian had  already  passed  its  meridian  splendor.  The  finances  were 
in  a  condition  of  inextricable  and  hopeless  confusion.  The  extrava- 
o-ant  expenses  of  an  imperial  establishment  accumulated  an  indebted- 
ness for  which  there  were  no  adequate  means  of  liquidation.  The 
foreign  troops  were  gradually  driven  out  of  all  the  provinces  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  central  portion  of  Mexico;  and  in  this  com- 
I)aratively  circumscribed  territory  the  imperial  army  was  alone  sus- 
tained. Througliont  the  major  jiortion  of  the  republic  bands  of  men, 
more  or  less  attached  to  the  .luarist  party,  but  wholly  hostile  to  the 
imperialists,  ranged  unchecked.  President  Juarez  established  his  seat 
of  government  in  some  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Mexico;  and  although 
he  was  occasionally  driven  out  by  tlie  imperialists,  he  eventually 
returned  in  triumph  to  resume  the  formal  operations  of  his  peripa- 
tetic government. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  long  endure.  Napoleon  III.,  although 
reluctant  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  prestige  which  a  withdrawal  from 
the  Mexican  expedition  would  a.ssurediy  entail,  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  his  army  in  Mexico  must  be  greatly  reiinforced,  or  brought  home. 
Tiie  venture  had  proved  to  be  unpopular  with  the  French  people ; 
it  was  certain  to  be  finally  disastrous  unless  further  and  enormous 
expenses  were  incurred.  After  some  parleying  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  its  foreign  representatives,  the  French 
Government  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  withdraw^  its  troops  from 

Mexico.  The  with(lra\\al  was  to  be 
effected  in  instalments,  the  troops  to 
be  carried  away  in  three  separate  de- 
tachments. A  change  in  this  order 
excited  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ;  they  saw  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  date  of  the  first  withdrawal  of 
troops  an  intention  to  cancel  the  en- 
tire programme  and  persist  in  the 
occupation  of  Mexico.  But  it  was 
eventually  conceded  that  military  rea- 
sons justified  the  change  which  pro- 
^^^^  vided  for  the  recall  of  the  whole  force 
'     '  at  one  time,  instead  of  breaking  up 

Ferdinand  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  that  forCC  iutO  thrCC  detaclimCntS   and 
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taking  each  away  at  intervals  of  time.  In  December,  1866,  Marshal 
Bazaine,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces  in  Mexico,  issued  a  cir- 
cular announcing  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  recall 
his  troops,  and  authorizing  all  persons  of  French  nationality  enrolled 
in  the  Mexican  army  either  to  remain  under  the  banners  of  Maximil- 
ian, or  return  to  F'rance,  at  their  own  option. 

A  few  of  these  remained,  but  the  greater  portion  embarked  on 
French  transports  at  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  5th  of  Februai-y,  1868,  the 
French  evacuated  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  1st  of  March  j\Iaxi- 
milian  was  left  at  the  head  of  his  native  ti-oops  with  a  small  Austrian 
contingent,  his  entire  force  numbeiing  only  a  few  thousand  men. 
These  were  distiibuted  in  nearly  equal  divisions  among  the  three 
principal  points  then  left  in  possession  of  the  imperialists,  —  the  city 
of  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Veia  Cruz.  Marquez  supported  himself  in  the 
capital  for  a  time  by  a  system  of  forced  loans,  extorting  large  sums 
from  the  citizens,  the  city  being  besieged  by  (ieneral  Diaz,  who  speed- 
ily captured  Puebla  from  the  imperialists.  ^Maximilian  and  his  two 
leading  generals,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  were  shut  up  in  Queretaro,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  that  name,  about  120  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  besieged  by  a  Republican  force 
under  General  Escobedo.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1S68,  aided  by  the 
treachery  of  General  Lopez,  the  Juarist  forces  entered  Queretaro 
and  took  prisoners  to  the  number  of  8,000  men,  including  Maxi- 
milian and  his  two  generals,  together  with  some  400  other  general 
officers.  The  siege  of  Quer<jtaro,  which  lasted  two  or  three  months, 
excited  the  liveliest  concern  in  Europe;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  brotlier,  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
appealed  tliiough  his  minister  in  Washington  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  prince.  This 
appeal  was  in  vain.  Courteously  replying  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Lewis  D.  Campbell),  the  President 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  declared  that  the  Archduke  had  chosen  to 
continue  his  work  of  desolation  and  ruin  after  the  French  were  gone, 
and  that  imperialists  captured  were  not  prisoners  of  war,  but  offend- 
ers against  the  laws  of  nations. 

Maximilian,  Miramon,  and  Mejia  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  con- 
KndofMax-  veucd  by  order  of  General  Escobedo,  in  June,  and  on  the 
i-rtunroT'^  19th  of  that  month,  being  convicted  of  crimes  against  the 
Juarez.  ].^^^g  q£  ^|,g  republic,  were  condemned  to  be  shot.  Notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  many  of  the  European  governments,  this  sen- 
tence was  carried  out,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  regarded  as  renegade 
Mexicans,  being  stripped  and  shot  in  the  back.  The  body  of  the 
Archduke  was  delivered  to  the  Austrian  consul-general,  and  was  sub- 
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sequi-ntly  carried  back  to  Europe.  On  the  tliiy  of  Maximilian's  exe- 
cution, the  city  of  Mexico  capitukted  and  was  taken  possession  of  by 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  in  the  name  of  the  republic.  On  the  15th  of 
Julv,  President  Juarez  returned  to  the  national  capital,  and  amid 
great  popular  rejoicings  reestablished  his  government  in  the  city 
which  he  had  quitted  under  a  stress  of  circumstances.  May  31st,  1863. 
By  this  time  the  feeble  fragments  of  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation 
had  been  permitted  to  leave  Mexico  without  further  interference. 

Nearly  all  of  the  leading  Mexican  generals  who  had  taken  arms  under 
the  Empire  were  executed  by  the  victorious  Re[)ublicans.  These  san- 
guinary slaughters  and  the  summary  execution  of  Maximilian  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  who  had  sympathized  with  the  Mexican  peo- 
])ie  in  tlieir  long  struggle  to  rid  themselves  of  the  invader.  The  wratii 
of  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  was  so  great  that  their  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Mexican  Republic  were  broken  off,  and  were  not 
renewed  for  years  after  the  death  of  the  imperial  prince  who  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by  the  Erench  Emperor.  The  Mexicans 
justified  their  treatment  of  the  captured  imperialists  by  reciting  their 
crimes;  and  the  fact  that  Mexican  Republican  generals,  captured  in 
war  by  the  troops  of  Maximilian,  had  been  barbarously  shot,  was 
cited  as  further  justification  of  the  execution  of  the  captive  Emperor 
and  the  renegade  generals  taken  with  him.  On  Maximilian's  part,  it 
was  declared  that  when  he  ordered  the  shooting  of  captured  Mexican 
generals,  in  the  earlier  campaigns  against  the  Liberals,  he  had  appar- 
ently authentic  information  that  Juarez  had  left  the  country,  abandon- 
ing it  to  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  which  his  partisans  were  engaged. 

The  war  in  Mexico  kept  the  American  border  in  a  state  of  constant 
turmoil  and  confusion  while  it  lasted.      General   Sheridan, 

Disonler  on 

commandint:  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  was  forced  to  exercise  the  Mexican 
the  greatest  vigilance  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  Arrests  were  made  of  adventurers  who  impudently  endeav- 
ored to  enlist  troops  for  service  in  the  distracted  republic  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  occasional  indiscretions  on  the  part 
of  subordinate  American  commanders  elicited  angry  protests  from  the 
imperialist  authorities  in  Mexico.  Encouraged  by  the  government  of 
Maximilian,  a  few  officers  and  agents  of  the  lately  rebellious  States 
of  the  Federal  Union  had  embarked  in  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  in  Mexico ;  and  honors  and  preferment  were  expected  by 
these  men,  who  had  left  their  own  country  to  better  themselves  in  a 
foreign  land  w^hich  was  .supposed  to  b(!  permanently  under  an  impe- 
rial rule.  I'lut  almost  without  exception  these  ventures  came  to 
grief.  The  climate  of  the  country,  its  unsettled  condition,  and  the 
swiftness   of    the    ruin   which    overtook    the    imperial    establishment 
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caused  the  failure  of  all  such  fantastic  schemes  to  luaive  pleasant  and 
profitable  the  voluntary  expatriation  of  discontented  American  citi- 
zens. 

With  great  secrecy  the   Department   of  State  concluded  a  treatv, 
in  1867,  with  the  Russian  Government  for  the  purchase  of 

Aetivitv  of        .I,-.  1  I1-I  *i,  1. 

the  State  the  territory  known  as  AhasUa,  or  Alaska,  the  price  jiaid 
uiRievsem-  beiug  .$7 ,"2OU,OU0.  The  news  that  negotiations  had  been  con- 
cluded and  that  the  treaty  needed  only  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  tlie  country,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  Russian  Government  had 
never  before  consented  to  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  its  vast 
domain;  and  it  was  felt  tliat  the  sale,  which  came  soon  after  the  close 
of  a  war  in  which  Russia  had  openl}'  manifested  sympathy  with  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  struggle  to  preserve  its  integrity, 
was  another  evidence  of  the  friendship  of  the  Empire  for  the  Republic. 
On  the  whole,  the  purchase  was  popular,  although  the  frigidity  and 
supposed  barrenness  of  the  newly  acquired  region  were  somewhat 
derided  by  critics  of  Mr.  Seward's  methods.  The  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted by  representatives  of  the  two  powers  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1867  ;  ratifications  were  exchanged,  after  a  long  and  interesting  debate 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  20th  of  the  following  June.  Formal  possession 
was  taken  by  the  United  States  at  Sitka,  October  9th,  1867,  General 
Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  of  the  United  States  army,  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  Government.  As  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  sources  of  wealth 
of  the  newly  acquired  territory  was  the  fur-bearing  seal  herd  that  fre- 
quented Alaskan  waters,  the  Government  resolved  to  preserve  these 
animals  by  limiting  their  numbers  to  be  slain  annually,  and  leasing 
the  sealing-grounds  to  a  company  which  should  have  an  exclusive 
right  to  take  the  animals  for  their  skins,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Tiiis  brought 
the  civil  government  of  the  Territory  under  the  immediate  control  of 
that  department;  and  although  judicial  districts  were  organized  for 
the  better  preservation  of  order,  and  a  chief  governing  officer  was 
provided,  the  communities  were  never  given  any  political  framework 
which  could  be  called  a  Territorial  Government.  The  attempt  to 
maintain  a  governmental  monopoly  of  the  fur-senl  industry  on  the 
shores  of  Alaska  eventually  became  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  in 
later  years. 

The  Department  of  State,  following  the  traditions  established  dur- 
ing the  late  Lincoln  Administration,  continued  its  cordial  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  Central  America  and  South  America.  This  interest 
was  manifested  in  various  friendly  ways  during  the  later  years  of 
Secretary  Seward's  term  of  office;  and  it  was  denounced  as  "meddle- 
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.some  "  by  certain  foreign  critics.  'I'iiose  rejmblics,  for  themselves, 
usually  welcomed  the  "interference"  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  witli  more  hopefulness  than  could  be  reasonably  e.Kpected; 
they  apparently  desired  frequent  intervention  in  their  affairs.  Writing 
to  the  United  States  Minister  to  Santiago,  (ieneral  Judson  Kilpat- 
rick,  in  \Ht>l.  .Mr.  Seward,  after  disclaiming  any  intention  to  interfere 
in  the  aft'airs  nf  the  Central  American  republics,  .said  :  "  We  maintain 
and  in.sist  that  the  republican  system  in  any  of  these  States  shall  not 
l.(!  wantonly  assailed  and  shall  not  be  subverted  by  European  powers." 
riiis  was  tlie  Secretary's  mi)derate  statement  of  the  famous  Monroe 
doctrine,  which  was  destined  to  become  more  and  more  an  article  in 
the  cardinal  belief  of  the  American  people. 

Another  instance  of  the  activity  of  the  State  Department  at  this 
time  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  Suites,  which  was  signed  in  June,  1867.  By  this  treaty  Nica- 
ragua granted  "  to  the  United  States  and  their  citizens  and  property 
the  right  of  transit  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  through 
the  territory  of  that  republic,  or  any  route  of  communication,  natural 
or  artificial,  whether  by  land  or  by  water,  which  may  be  constructed," 
"to  be  used  and  enjoyed  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  equal  terms 
bv  both  republics  and  their  respective  citizens."  In  return  the  United 
States  agreed  "  to  extend  their  protection  to  all  such  routes  of  com- 
munication and  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  same."  This  was 
an  ao-reement  under  which  it  was  hoped  that  a  canal  across  the  isth- 
mus might  eventually  be  constructed  to  connect  the  two  oceans. 

]n  October,  1,SG7,  was  signed  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  by  which  the  first-named  i)ower  agreed  to  sell  to  Annexation 
the  latter  the  West  India  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  f"^''"^''- 
with  their  neighboring  islets,  rocks,  and  keys:  the  price  named  was 
*7,500,000.  From  time  to  time  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  considered  with  some  degree  of  solicitude  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  naval  station  in  tiie  West  Indies,  and  this  project  of  Secre- 
tary Seward's  was  regarded  by  such  naval  experts  as  Admiral  Porter 
and  others  with  lively  approval.  Under  the  treaty  the  Government 
of  Denmark  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  sale  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  should  express  by  ballot  their  consent  to 
the  transfer  of  their  homes  and  lands  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  With  considerable  enthusiasm  and  with  almost  com- 
plete unanimity,  the  islanders  ratified  the  bargain  ;  but  while  further 
consideration  of  the  scheme  was  pending  in  the  United  States,  Nature 
interposed  to  prevent  ratification  of  the  treaty.  St.  Thomas  was 
devastated  by  an  appalling  earthquake  ;  a  terrific  tornado  swept  over 
the  devoted  region,  and  the  i.sland  was  so  engulfed  by  tidal  waves  that 
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it  was  said  that  "  only  a  gull  above  it  flying  "  marked  tbe  spot  where 
St.  Thomas  had  been.  Popular  opinion  in  the  United  States,  already 
regarding  witli  suspicion  everything  that  originated  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  w^as  greatly  affected  by  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
disasters  that  had  overwhelmed  St.  Thomas.  Immeasurable  ridicule 
was  poured  upon  the  Secretary's  unfortunate  project;  and  when  Con- 
gress assembled  in  November,  1867,  a  month  earlier  than  the  usual 
date  for  its  meeting,  the  President's  recommendation  for  the  purchase 
was  treated  with  cold  contempt.  Congress  was  in  angry  mood ;  the 
powers  of  the  President  were  to  be  clipped,  not  extended.  The  quar- 
rel between  the  President  and  Congress  was  then  approaching  an 
acute  climax  in  the  attempt  of  the  Executive  to  remove  Secretary 
Stanton.  The  scheme  to  acquire  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  was  abandoned  with  scant  courtesy  to  Denmark,  whose  Gov- 
ernment was  necessarily  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  having  its 
proposed  bargain  refused. 

Of  other  possibilities  for  acquiring  outlying  territory  which  the 
exploring  eye  of  Secretary  Seward  detected  on  the  horizon  it  may  be 
said  that  a  dim  project  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
during  the  year  1867,  came  to  nothing.  A  reciprocity  treaty  between 
the  Hawaiian  Government  and  the  United  States  was  at  that  time 
pending:  it  was  hinted  that  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  annexation 
existed  in  the  islands.  The  hopeful  spirit  of  Mr.  Seward  was  stirred 
by  this  information  ;  and  writing  to  the  resident  minister  at  Honolulu, 
he  advised  him  that  the  United  States  Government  greatly  preferred 
annexation  to  reciprocity;  but  nothing  came  of  the  proposition,  and  a 
tentative  adventure  in  the  direction  of  Santo  Domingo,  undertaken  a 
little  earlier  than  this,  also  resulted  in  disappointment. 

Quite  as  important  as  any  of  these  interesting  incidents  was  the 
Animpor-  couclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commercial  exchange  and  amity 
bSsy  from  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  Government  of 
China.  China.     A  regular  monthly  line  of  steamers  was  established 

between  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China  in  1868.  At 
that  time  the  United  States  JMinisterto  Pekin  was  Anson  Burlingame, 
who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  member  of  Congress  for  Massachu- 
setts in  the  34th,  35th,  and  36th  Congresses.  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  Austria  early  in  Lincoln's  Administration  ;  but  the  Aus- 
trian Government  declined  to  receive  him  on  account  of  his  cordial 
attitude  towards  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  during  a 
visit  to  this  country,  and  his  sympathy  manifested  for  the  struggling 
kingdom  of  Sardinia.  He  accepted  an  appointment  to  China; 
and  as  his  stay  in  Pekin  was  about  to  terminate,  after  a  useful  career, 
inNovembpr,  1867,  the  Chinese  Government  offered  him  a  commission 
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as  its  envoy  to  all  the  Western  powers.  Up  to  tliat  time  Cliiua  had 
never  been  represeiiteil  to  any  of  the  powers  of  Euiope  or  America, 
and  this  departure  from  ancient  usage  was  regarded  by  the  nations 
with  astonishment.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Burlingame  was  not 
received  with  favor  by  the  European  courts,  where  it  was  inferred 
that  the  Americans  had  secuied  some  advantage  over  the  other 
nations  by  this  unexpected  movement  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
government  of  China.  Accompanied  by  a  shining  retinue,  and  him- 
self being  clotiied  with  poweis  and  titles  of  the  first  rank,  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame arrived  in  San  Francisco,  March  31st,  18G8,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  acclaim.  A  curious  incident  of  his  arrival  on 
American  soil  grew  out  of  the  discovery  that  the  Empire  of  China 
iiad  no  official  ensign  :  the  dragon  was  the  symbol  of  the  Empire,  and 
vellow  was  the  imperial  color;  combining  these  two,  Mr.  Burlingame 
hastily  designed  a  national  flcag,  which  for  the  first  time  floated  over 
the  hotel  in  which  he  and  his  suite  were  quartered  in  San  Francisco. 
Ill  New  York  and  other  American  cities  the  embassy  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  mingled  with  curiosity  and  interest.  The  members  of 
the  party  were  feted  and  generally  treated  with  great  consideration  by 
State  and  municipal  governments,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Washington, 
early  in  June,  were  greeted  with  much  cordialitj'.  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  amity  between  the  United  States  and  China  was  very  soon 
concluded,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  July  IGth,  1868.  This  new 
attitude  of  China  towards  the  Western  powers  naturally  attracted 
much  attention  throughout  the  civilized  world;  and  the  prejudice 
which  had  existed  on  the  part  of  the  English  press  very  soon  disap- 
peared when  it  was  found  that  similar  treaties  were  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  great  European  powers,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  England 
formally  and  openly  recognized  the  authority  and  obligations  of  the 
supreme  (Jovernment  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China  was  the  recognition 
by  both  the  powers  of  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man 
to  cliange  his  home  and  allegiance  and  to  migrate  freely  from  one 
country  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  trade,  or  permanent 
residence ;  and  both  parties  to  the  treaty  agreed  to  pass  laws  making 
it  a  penal  oiTence  for  their  citizens  to  take  to  other  countries  the  citi- 
zens of  either  of  the  other  nations  without  their  free  and  voluntary 
consent;  in  other  words,  the  new  treaty  was  designed  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  people  of  China  and  of  the  United  States  from  one 
country  to  another,  respectively,  and  to  promote  that  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  which  was  naturally  to  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  intimate  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 
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Political  Chaos.  —  Weakness  of  the  Reconstrlxted  State  Governments.  —  The 
Roi  GH  Riders  in  the  South.  —  Grant's  No.minatiox  and  Election.  —  His  Queer 
First  Cabinet.  —  Progress  to  Final  Reconstruction.  —  Cuban  Complications 
WITH  the  United  States.  —  Completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway. — The  San 
Do.MiNGO  Sche.me.  —  Frequent  Cabinet  Changes. —  The  Treaty  of  Washington 

AND  THE  GeNEV.V  AwARD.  TlIE  FISHERIES  DiSPUTE. GrEAT  FiRE  IN  CHICAGO.  

Explosion  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  —  Republican  Disorganization. — The  Liberal 
Republican  Movement.  —  Horace  Greeley's  Campaign,  Defeat,  and  Death. — 
The  Credit  Mobilier  Exposures.  —  Political  Refutations  damaged. 

During  the  four  years  of  Andrew  Jolin.son's  iidininistration, 
gi'eater  confusion  existed  in  American  politics  than  at  any  previons 
time.  The  Republican  party  was  distracted  by  dissensions  caused 
by  Johnson's  erratic  policy.  Not  a  few  prominent  members  of  the 
party,  having  given  their  adhesion  to  the  so-called  conservative  policy 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  became  so  far  alienated  from  their  more  radical  asso- 
ciates that  they  were  never  afterwards  identified  with  the  organiza- 
tion that  had  twice  elected  Lincoln  and  had  carried  the  country 
through  the  civil  war.  The  Democratic  party,  now  beginning  to 
resume  coherency  and  solidity,  was  recovering  from  the  long  paraly- 
sis caused  by  the  departure  of  its  war  element  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Unionists.  Many  war  Democrats  continued  to  act  with  the  Repub- 
licans ;  not  a  few  of  them  remained  permanently  in  that  partj^ ;  but 
hosts  of  them  returned  to  the  Democratic  camiis,  and,  now  that 
the  great  issues  of  peace  and  war  were  settled,  resumed  their  ancient 
allegiance  to  the  party  -which  they  had  left  for  an  excursion  into  other 
fields. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  confusion  was  indescribable.  The 
white  people,  loyal  and  ex-rebel,  were  endeavoring  to  get  back  into 
their  own  hands  the  political  power  which  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  blacks  under  the  operation  of  the  reconstruction  laws  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  disfranchising  those  who  had  aided  and  abetted  the 
recent  rebellion.  It  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  reconstructed 
governments,  deprived  of   military  support,  would  be  in   danger  of 
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oviTtluow.  Dependent  as  tliey  were  upon  the  numerical  political 
.strength  of  the  black  majorities,  majorities  made  up  of  ignorant  and 
unintelligent  voters,  it  was  hardly  pcssible  tiuit  tliese  governments 
could  long  witiistand  the  attacks  of  tlie  determined  men  whose 
trained  political  sagacity  and  overpowering  unanimity  made  the 
contest  between  the  opposing  forces  very  uno(jual.  Secret  political 
associations,  masked  and  disguised  under  various  titles,  but  uniforndy 
bent  on  the  extinction  of  the  negro  vote,  were  organized  in  nearly  all 
the  Southern  States;  whether  these  were  the  "Invisible  Emjiire,"' 
"  Knights  of  the  White  Camellia,"  "  Kuklux  Khin,"  or  ,.^,.j..^, 
••  Caucasians,"  their  common  purpose  was  the  suppression  ™°c'u°JJ'° 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  so  recently  guaranteed  to  the  colored 
men.  Loyal  Southern  white  men  who  had  sto<id  by  the  Federal 
Union  more  or  less  openly  during  the  dark  and  trying  times  of  war, 
hesitated  to  lend  a  hand  to  support  the  colored  voters  of  the  South 
in  the  retention  of  their  newly  secured  right  to  vote  and  hold  office. 
White  citizens  of  Northern  birth  who  had  ilocked  into  the  States 
lately  devastated  by  rebellion,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  finding 
a  fertile  field  for  the  investment  of  their  capital  and  for  the  exercise 
of  their  political  skill,  were  universally  denounced  as  "  carpet-bag- 
"■ers;"  the  native  born  whites  who  joined  these  men  in  their  schemes 
for  securing  political  favor  were  stigmatized  as  '"  scalawags;"  and  tiie 
honest  and  dishonest  were  alike  banned  by  those  whose  opposition 
to  the  Congressional  ]ilan  of  reconstruction  was  gradually  becoming 
more  hopeful  in  the  North,  more  potential  in  the  South.  Signs  of 
conflict  were  conspicuous  on  every  hand. 

The  irresistible  logic  of  events  pointed  to  General  Grant  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1SK8  ;  it  shaped  with 
e(]ual  certainty  the  leading  issues  of  the  political  campaign  of  that 
year.  Congress,  two  years  before,  had  decreed  that  no  State  lately 
in  rebellion  should  be  represented  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives until  a  vote  of  the  two  Houses  should  declare  it  entitled 
to  such  representation.  As  conditions  precedent  to  a  recognition  of 
this  right  of  a  State,  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  extension  and  guarantee  of  the  elective  fran- 
hise  to  the  colored  people,  and  other  legislation  to  secure  that  end 
were  declared  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  inevitable  that  both  the 
great  parties  should  make  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States 
the  prominent  issue  in  their  declaration  of  principles  on  entering  the 
]iolitical  canvass  of  1868.  The  Republicans,  it  may  be  said,  could 
not  have  nominated  any  man  other  than  General  Grant  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  The  party  needed  him  for  a  standard  bearer 
and  leader  far  more  than  he  needed  the  presidency  to  round  out  his 
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career  and  gild  bis  great  honors.     The  National  convention  of  tlie 
party  assembled  in   Chicago   May  20th,  and  promptly  and 

Nomination      ^  -'.  .  ,   ^,  .  ,  .  ,        ^  .    ,  , 

of  Grant  and  unanimously  nominated  Grant  toT  the  presidency.  Schuyler 
Colfax,  of  Indiana,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  member  and  as  Speaker,  was  nominated 
for  the  vice-presidency  on  tlie  sixth  ballot.  The  platform  resolutions 
of  the  convention  committed  the  party  to  "  the  reconstruction  project 
of  Congress"  in  all  its  parts.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination. 
General  Grant  declared  his  invincible  respect  for  the  will  of  the 
people,  pledging  himself,  if  elected,  to  a  faithful,  economical,  and 
peace-inviting  administration  of  affairs  ;  and  he  closed  his  letter  with 
the  memorable  saying,  —  "  Let  us  have  peace." 

Although  the  Democratic  party  had  its  policy  already  marked  out 
for  authoritative  enunciation  in  its  platform,  the  nominating  conven- 
tion, which  met  in  New  Yorlc  July  4th,  was  not  pres'ented  with  "a 
logical  candidate,"  as  the  Republican  convention  had  so  fortunately 
been.  Horatio  Seymour,  who,  as  Governor  of  New  Yoik,  had  won 
the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  was  naturally  re- 
garded as  the  best  expo- 
nent of  the  principles  of 
the  reviving  and  reunit- 
ing Democratic  party. 
He  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  nominating 
convention.  But  there 
were  not  a  few  Demo- 
crats who  appeared  to 
think  that  Andrew  John- 
son, by  his  opposition  to 
the  reconstruction  policy 
of  Congress,  had  won  the 

right  to  lead  the  party  whose  chief  pui-pose  now  was  to  defeat  ami 
destroy  all  further  operations  under  that  policy.  ]\Ir.  Johnson  was 
more  than  willing  to  accept  the  honor.  There  was  also  developed  in 
the  party  a  considerable  element  in  favor  of  nominating  Chief  Justice 
Chase  for  the  presidency.  And  for  a  time  there  was  some  prospect 
that  the  chief  justice  would  be  the  nominee  of  the  Democrats,  but  a 
great  wave  of  enthusiasm  finally  moved  the  convention  to  the  selection 
of  Horatio  Sevmour. 


'■  Dain  Yum  Spui.  Che  Horrible  Sep,iUloe  aud  Bloody  Moon  hiui  at  last  airivsJ. 
Some  live  to-day  to-morrow  '•JJie,"  We  tie  unilersigtied  oodcrotand  thiongh  oor 
Grand  "  Ci/.-Idju"  that  you  havo  recommended  a  big  Black  Kigger  for  Male  agent  oa 
our  Du  rode ;  wel.  sir.  Jest  you  underKtand  to  time  if  he  gets  on  the  rode  you  can 
make  up  your  mind  to  pnll  roape.  If  von  have  any  thing  to  aay  in  regard  to  the 
Malt*r,  meet  the  Grand  Cyclops  and  Conclave   at  Den  No,  4  at  1'2  o'clock  midrnght, 

■■  When  you  are  in  Calera  we  warn  you  to  hold  your  tonoge  and  not  speak  so  much 


aith  your  month  or  otherwise  yon  «jll  he  taken  «.. 
and  learat  to  strcCcb  hemp.     Beware.    Bcnartx    Bev\ 
(Signed) 


"Yoo  Itnow  who.     Aaj  au  others  of  the  Kiata" 


ipprise  and  led  out  by  the  Kian 

e.    Beware. 

"PHILUP  ISENBAUM. 

"  Oriintl  Cyel^f^i 
•■JOHN   BANKSTOWN 
'■  E.SAD    DAVES. 
■■MARCUS  THOMAS. 
-BLOODY  BONES. 


Facsimile  of  a  KuUlux  "Warning"'  in  Mississippi  —  put  i 
evidence  before  the  Congressional  Committee. 
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Tliis  result,  however,  was  not  accomplished  without  many  checks 
and  hiiidiaiiCL's.  There  were  nearly  twenty  candidates  bal-  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
loted  for:  ainontr  these  were  Andrew  Johnson,  George  H.  crationomi- 
Pendleton,  (ieiH-ral  W.  S.  Hancock,  General  Frank  P. 
Blair,  Jr.,  General  McClellan,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
Mr.  Seymour  was  nnminated  on  the  21st  ballot,  taken  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  session.  Amidst  great  confusion,  Mr.  Seymour  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  positively  declined  the  honor,  closing  with  the 
words,  "  Your  candidate  I  cannot  be."  Hut  having  nominated  Gen- 
eral Frank  P.  I'lair,  Jr.,  for  Vice-president,  the  convention  adjourned, 
leaving  the  nominee  for  President  to  be  labored  with  by  the  party 
leaders.  'Sh:  Seymour  subsequently  accepted  the  nomination  in  a 
long  letter  written  August  4th,  1868.  The  platform  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  convention  differed  in  many  respects  from  one  which 
liad  been  framed  for  it  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  ;  its  essential  features 
were  embiidied  in  the  first  two  resolutions,  which  demanded  for  the 
Southern   States  >'  immediate   restoration   to   all  their   lights   in    the 

Union      under      the 
'^reJi^':'^™TLN°TnE''OTT^/'*"~°*- *'*"•'' ■-'■«»'  Constitution,"      and 

wROaPBCTl^^   SCENE    lv<    iUb    HTV    OF    ()ak«    .-ru    


tlTV    OF    u;,Ka.  .Til    OF    MARCH.  16a. 


amnesty  for  all  past 
])()litical  offences, 
and  the  regulation  of 
the  elective  franchise 
in  tlie  States  by  their 
citizens." 

The  elections  in 
the  States  for  the 
choice  of  local  ofiicers 
in  September  and 
October  of  that  year 


TTi«r  roi.ii.l^ii.>tit- i*rt.-.  i>raik.v».    SiauJ  fast.  fo<-l 

_,,.•-      lltlieyl«DOlt>.irDl.il«ti»i>i;''l.'."rc*=e'>»^"^'*- 
ui^"" "^".'"'.lireMiit.  the  UU  in  .tore  for  tho.^  gre.l  p«.l.  nf  Soiithem  «>«'>«?- 
The  »boTe  cot  "J^^j.,^_J  loond  m  Dirie'.  Uu.d  Jltr  tbo  bro^  ol  d»J  OD  the 


A  Newspaper  Cutting  put  in  Evidence  before  the  Congressional 
Committee. 


wei'e  so  disastrous  to 
the  prospects  of  the 
Democrats  that  a 
panic  seized  some  of 
the  party  leaders, 
and  one  of  their  influential  newspaper  organs  boldly  demanded  that 
Mr.  Seymour's  name  .should  be  taken  out  of  the  canvass  and  another's 
substituted.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  military  fame  of  the  can- 
didate for  the  vice-presidency  (General  Pdair)  would  make  him  more 
acceptable  to  the  people  tlien  tlian  a  Peace  Democrat  could  possibly 
be.  P.ut  comforted  .and  assured  by  a  vigorous  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Seymour's  candidacy  by  President  Johnson,  tiie  Democratic  leaders 
indignantly  denounced  all  suggestions  of  a  change  of  front ;  Seymour 
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took  the  field  in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  canvass  was  closed  November 
3d,  when  Grant  was  elected  by  a  popular  majority  of  309,68-4.  He  car- 
ried every  State  which  had  a  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  excepting 
„,    „     ,    Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,    Marvland,   New 

The  Kepub-  ^  '  .  ' 

lican  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Oregon.     The  States  of  JMississipni, 

triumph.  ^y.        ,     .  i  I    ' 

Texas,  and  Virgnua  gave  no  vote  for  President,  their  recon- 
struction being  as  yet  incomplete  under  the  policy  of  Congress.  They 
had  failed  to  conform  to  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  consequently  they  were  still 
deprived  of  all  the  Federal  functions  of  Statehood. 

At  this  time  General  Grant  was  in  the  piime  of  his  mental  and 
physical  powers,  being  forty-seven  years  old.  To  accept  the  high 
civil  station  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  people  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  more  unique  rank  of  general  of  the  army  to 
which  he  had  been  pi-omoted  after  passing  rapidly  through  the  grades 
of  brigadiei-,  major-general,  and  lieutenant-general.  Used  to  camps 
and  battle-fields,  and  wholly  untried  in  even  the  humblest  station 
of  civil  office,  he  was  now  called  upon  to  frame  a  cabinet  of  states- 
men and  to  shape  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  a  great  nation. 
It  was  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  weight  of  the  duties  about  to  be 
laid  upon  him,  and  not  his  self-conceit,  that  induced  him  to  say  in  his 
inaugural  address :  "  The  responsibilities  of  the  position  I  feel,  but  I 
accept  them  without  fear." 

The  announcement  of  the  names  of  men  chosen  by  President  Grant 
Grant's  first  ^^  members  of  his  cabinet  surprised  the  whole  country. 
cab.net.  Thcsc  and  some  of  his  subsequent  acts  betrayed  his  unfa- 
miliarity  with  civil  office.  The  only  man  called  into  this  ill-assorted 
council  of  advisers  who  had  been  regarded  as  closely  identified  with 
Grant's  political  fortunes  was  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  who  had  been  a 
stanch  friend  of  General  Grant  from  the  time  that  redoubtable  warrior 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  in  Galena  to  his  final  triumphs  in  the 
fields  of  -war  and  peace.  Mr.  Washburne's  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  State,  however,  was  wholly  unexpected  ;  for  his  restless  energy 
and  active  temperament  did  not  in  the  least  suggest  his  fitness  as  a 
bureau  officer.  His  term  of  office  was  short.  He  resigned  the  port-' 
folio  of  State  and  was  ap]3ointed  minister  to  France,  i\Iay  23d,  1869, 
being  succeeded  by  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York.  Another  surprise 
was  the  nomination  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  a  wealthy  New  York 
dealer  in  dry  goods,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Stewart 
had  never  taken  any  part  in  politics,  or,  indeed,  in  public  affairs  of 
any  kind ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  statutes  forbade 
the  employment  in  the  revenue  service  of  the  Republic  of  any  person 
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{Front  a  photograph  by  IValker,  June  2,  /STJ-     Geueral  Grant  had  shaved  his  beard  on  purpose,  the 
portrait  being /or  use   in  cutting  a  cameo.     Only  two  copies  each  o/ the  right  and  Uft  pro_file  'were 
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wlio  was  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  or  navigation  or  the  impor- 
tation of  goods,  the  President's  hick  of  knowledge  of  civil  admin- 
istration was  made  evident.  General  Grant  naively  asked  Congress 
to  enact  special  legislation  to  remove  Mr.  Stewart's  legal  disability, 
and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  actually  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
But  objection  to  its  consideration  was  at  once  made  by  Senator  Sum- 
ner, undoubtedly  to  the  President's  annoyance,  and  Mr.  Stewart's 
name  was  withdrawn,  that  of  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
being  substituted.  Mr.  Stewart  had  been  confirmed  with  the  rest 
of  the  cabinet  without  question  or  examination  of  his  antecedents. 
Mr.  Boutwell  was  now  confirmed,  and  the  knot  was  nntied.  General 
J.  M.  Schofield  was  continued  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until 
March  11th,  1869,  when  General  Jolin  A.  Rawlins,  formerly  Grant's 
chief-of -stall',  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Secretary  Rawlins  died 
in  office  September  6th,  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  W. 
Belknap,  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  chosen  by  the  newly  elected  Pres- 
ident to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Adolphe  E.  Borie,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  wholly  unknown  to  the  public;  he  resigned  his  office  June 
25tb,  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  M.  Robeson,  of  New 
Jersey.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  kept  their  places  longer. 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of"  Massachusetts,  was  Attorney-general ;  J.  A. 
J.  Creswell,  of  Maryland,  was  Postmaster-general ;  and  General  J. 
D.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

When  he  vacated  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Johnson  departed  from  the  usage  of  his  immediate  predecessors  so  far 
as  to  issue  a  long  valedictory  message  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  document  the  retiring  chief  executive  reiter- 
ated his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  his 
attitude  during  the  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  Con- 
gress, reviewed  with  pride  and  gratification  his  own  administration, 
and  commented  with  severity  upon  the  "  usurpations"  of  the  law-mak- 
ing branch  of  the  National  Government.  Returning  to  Tennessee, 
the  ex-President  became  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  failed  by  a  very  few  votes  of  gaining  that  honor. 
He  subsequently  remained  in  retirement  until  1872,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  again  defeated.  He  died  July  31st, 
1875. 

An  important  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1869,  making  further 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  its  reconstruction  policy,   jj^^^^^^^^ 
Virsrinia,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  having  held  out  against  all  etructiou 
efforts  to  induce  reconstruction  under  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  other  States,  the  law  of  April  10th,  1869,  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  elections  to  ratify  or  reject  the  new  State  constitutions 
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that  might  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  delay  of  these  recalci- 
trant States  caused  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  conditions  pre- 
viously exacted  of  them.  They  must  now  ratify  another  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Fifteenth,  which  explicitly  guarantees  to  the 
negro  his  right  to  vote.  This  amendment,  proposed  by  Congress,  Feb- 
ruary "ZTth,  1869,  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States,  the  legislatures  of  twenty-nine  States  having  voted  affirma- 
tively, as  follows:  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  Maine,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Nevada,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  and 
Texas.  Otficial  proclamation  of  this  fact  was  made  March  30th,  1870. 
The  amendment  provided  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, and  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Compliance  witli  tlie  hai'd  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  was  not 
readily  secured  in  the  three  States  that  had  paused  on  the  threshold 
of  reconstruction.  The  process  was  attended  with  some  friction ; 
but  the  prerequisites  having  been  satisfactorily  accepted,  Congre.ss 
passed  a  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the  President,  January  26th, 
1870,  to  readmit  Virginia  to  i-epresentation  in  Congress.  Gilbert  C. 
Walker,  who  had  been  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  and  had  been 
acting  as  Provisional  Governor,  was  formally  installed  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Commonwealth  ;  he  issued  a  proclamation  reciting  the 
material  facts  relating  to  this  consummation  of  reconstruction,  dated 
January  27t]i,  1870.  Similar  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  Missis- 
sippi, the  bill  to  readmit  that  State  being  approved  February  17th, 
1870.  General  Adelbert  Ames  was  chosen  Governor  of  that  State; 
and  in  the  newly  elected  delegation  to  Congress  from  Mississippi  was 
H.  R.  Revels,  who  was  tlie  first  colored  man  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  readmitting  Texas  to  representation  in 
Congress  became  a  law  March  29th,  1870,  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
State  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  people. 

The  process  of  reconstruction  in  Georgia  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  and  the  work  was  not  finally  accomplished  with- 

Political  .    .  ■;  1 

troubles  in     out  Opposition  and  consequent  delays.    The  great  body  of  the 

Georgia.  ...  .  . 

native  white  citizens  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion which  was  framed  in  1868,  and  they  were  determined  to  prevent 
its  ratification  by  the  people  if  possible.  "  Negro  supremacy  "  was 
alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  their  hatred  of  the  newly  formed  f undamen- 
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t;il  law ;  and  the  cuiiipaign  conducted 
by  the  so-called  Conservatives  against 
its  adoption  bristled  with  angry  per- 
sonalities, bitter  speeches,  and  some 
personal  violence.     But  the  election 
passed    oft"   quietly,  and   the  general 
commanding  the  department.  General 
Meade,   issued  an   order,  dated  May 
lltb,  18G8,  declaring  that  the    new 
constitution  had  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  17,699  votes.     Rufus  B. 
Bullock,  the  Ivepublican  candidate  for 
Governor,  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of   7,047.     The    Conservative    candi- 
date was  General  John  B.  Gordon,  an 
ex-Confederate  ofiBcer  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but 
whose  eligibility  was  not  affected   thereby,  as  he  had  not  previously 
held  any  office  under  the   Federal   government.     In   due    course   of 
time,  the  conditions  precedent  to  admission  having  been  fulfilled,  the 
State  government  was  turned  over  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia.    In  the 
first    legislature    under    the   new  order   of    things,   the    Senate   was 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties,  and  of  the  forty-four  Senators 
three  were  colored  men.     In  the  House  the  Democrats  were  largely  in 
a  majority,  and  of  the  175  Representatives  25  were  colored.     Under 
the  old    code  of  Georgia  colored  persons  were  not  eligible  to  hold 
office ;  and  after  some  discussion,  all  of  the  colored  members  of  both 
houses  were  expelled  from  their  seats,  and  the  (white)  men  who  had 
received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  recent  elections  were 
put  into  their  places.     Great  excitement  followed  this  incident,  and 
rumors   that  the   negroes  were  drilling  in   armed  militia  companies 
having  been  spread  abroad.  Governor  Bullock  was  requested  by  the 
legislature    to  issue  a  proclamation   of  warning.     In  spite  of    this  a 
bloody  collision  took   place  in   Mitchell  County,  September  19tli,  in 
which  nine  or  ten  negroes  were  killed  and  twenty  or  thirty  -wounded. 
The  excitement  flamed  out  anew  ;  but  the  National  election  in  Novem- 
ber  went   off  quietly   without   serious    disturbance,    the    Democratic 
electors  being  chosen  by  45,688  majority  in  a  total  vote  of  159,954. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  condition  of  atTairs  in 
Georgia,  the  expulsion  of  the  colored  members  of  the  legislature 
being  the  incident  on  which  Governor  Bullock  and  others  demanded 
intervention  in  behalf  of  the  guarantee  of  the  inviolability  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  By  the  Democrats  it  was  insisted  that  neither 
the  reconstruction  acts,  nor  the  civil  rights  bill,  nor  the  Fourteenth 
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Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  required  any  State  to  provide  that 
colored  citizens  shall  be  eligible  to  office  ;  and  that  the  State  consti- 
tution was  silent  on  that  subject.  A  general  denial  was  entered  as  to 
all  allegations  of  persecution  and  violence  offered  to  the  colored  citi- 
zens in  Georgia.  The  matter  went  over  to  the  next  Congress,  which 
assembled  March  4tli,  1SG9.  Meanwhile  objection  was  made  to  the 
Georgia's  Counting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia  when  the  two 
IkctOTai^'  houses  of  Congress  met  in  joint  convention  to  open  and 
count.  count  the  returns  from  the  several  States,  in  February,  1869, 

one  of  the  grounds  of  that  objection  being  that  the  November  elec- 
tion in  that  State  was  not  "  a  free,  just,  equal,  and  fair  election;  "  it 
was  also  objected  that  at  the  date  of  that  election  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia had  not  been  readmitted  to  representation  in  Congi-ess.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  joint  meeting  made  formal 
declaration  of  the  result  of  the  count,  which  was  to  the  effect  that, 
"  including  the  votes  of  the  State  of  Georgia,"  the  whole  number  of 
votes  was  294,  "of  which  the  majority  is  148;  excluding  the  votes 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  it  is  285,  of  which  the  majority  is  143." 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  what  the  majority  for  Grant  and  Colfax 
was  with,  and  without,  the  votes  of  Georgia,  that  majority,  in  either 
case,  being  sufficient  to  elect.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  Representatives 
who  had  objected  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia ; 
and  in  their  own  subsequent  session,  General  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, being  their  spokesman,  they  protested  (but  ineffectually) 
against  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  joint  convention. 
The  ultimate  result  of  this  controversy  was  a  revision  of  the  joint 
rule  of  Congress  governing  proceedings  on  counting  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  States  and  the  strengthening  of  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  providing  that  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the  eligibility  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  office  in  any  State.  The  Georgia  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  Fifteenth  Amendment:  the  Assembly  ratified  it. 
But  in  the  following  year,  1870,  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
ratified  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  although  the 
Fourteenth  had  already  been  ratified  by  a  preceding  legislature.  A 
bill  to  readmit  Georgia  to  representation  in  Congress  became  a  law 
July  15th,  1870 ;  and  subsequently  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
chosen  were  admitted  to  their  seats  :  and  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  State,  which  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  these  distracting 
political  conditions,  began  to  revive. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  events  in  Cuba  during  all  the  years  of  President  Grant's 
administration.     A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1868,  and  which 
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had  its  origin  in  the  distressed  condition  of  hibor,  the  oppressions  of 
the  Spanish  (Tovernnicnt,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  Cuban  Revolution 
people,  continued  througli  the  eight  years  of  this  adminis-  '"'-'"'"'• 
tration,  and  was  not  quelled  until  nearly  two  years  later.  The  insur- 
gents, having  declared  a  republic,  ciiose  General  Cespedes  as  their 
I'rovisional  President,  and  hostilities  soon  became  active;  armed 
reenforcements  from  Spain  were  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  General 
V'aluiesada,  the  commandant  of  the  forces  in  Cuba,  which  was  now  in 
a  state  of  war.  Cespi'dcs,  as  "  Comni;inder-in-chief  of  the  Republi- 
can Forces  of  Cuba,"  addressed  a  memorial  to  President  Grant,  invok- 
ing the  concession  of  belligerent  rights  and  the  recognition  of  Cuban 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  President, 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  revolutionists,  was  inclined  to  accede 
to  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights.  But  no  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  revolutionists  at  that  time  (March,  18G9)  to  organize  a 
civil  government;  and  the  central  authority  was  divided  between 
General  Quesada,  who  held  sway  in  the  Central  Department,  and 
General  Cespedes,  who  was  the  leader  in  the  East ;  and  a  third 
division  in  the  Santa  Clara  district  was  independent  of  both  these 
chiefs.  These  confusing  conditions  were  simplified  later  when,  in 
April,  a  so-called  Congress  proclaimed  "the  Republic  of  (Juba"  and 
chose  Cespedes  President  and  Quesada  "  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Forces,"  the  former  having  previously  resigned  all  his  provisional 
functions  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  eligible  to  the  new  post 
to  which  he  was  now  called  with  cheerful  unanimity  by  the  "Con- 
gress "  which  met  in  the  village  of  Guaimaro,  in  the  Central  Depart- 
ment. The  atrocious  orders  of  Valmesada,  who  decreed  a  general 
slaughter  of  all  male  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  caught  away 
from  their  habitations,  and  the  indiscriminate  burning  of  suspected 
houses  and  villages,  excifed  great  indignation  in  the  United  States, 
from  vifhose  shores  expeditions  of  volunteers  and  war  material  were 
numerously  launched. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  expeditions  was  fitted  out  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Thomas  Jordan,  and  carried  three  ThoJonian 
hundred  men  armed  with  first-class  rifles,  a  considerable  ''^p'-'J""'"- 
force  of  artillery,  four  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  revolvers,  stores, 
and  other  warlike  supplies.  The  sympathy  of  the  Administration,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  people,  was  with  the  insurgents.  Hut  existing 
circumstances,  it  was  held,  did  not  justify  that  recognition  of  belli- 
gerent rights  which  was  so  importunately  besought  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  most  that  the  President  could  do  was  to 
tender  to  Spain  the  "good  offices  "  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  settlement  of  the  existing  dispute  between  the  Cubans  and  the 
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mother  country.  This  was  courteously  declined,  and  the  oiier  was 
subsequently  withdrawn  in  consonance  with  diplomatic  usage.  The 
island  of  Cuba  now  became  a  pandemonium  in  which  murders  and 
private  incendiarism,  as  well  as  open  warfare  and  military  destruction 
of  property,  were  common.  Unsj^eakable  barbarities  were  practised  ; 
citizens  of  the  United  States  complained  of  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  ;  two  Americans,  Speakman  and  Wyeth,  were 
brutally  murdered  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  United  States 
Government  was  incessantly  importuned  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  its 
own  citizens  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  civilization  and  humanity.  The 
Department  of  State  was  constantly  bombarded  with  complaints, 
protests,  and  petitions  for  redress.  The  House  of  Representatives,  in 
June,  1870,  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  "  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  barbarous  manner  in  wliicli  tlie  war  against 
Cuba  has  been  conducted,"  and,  if  he  should  deem  it  exjjedient,  to 
invoke  the  cooperation  of  other  governments  to  devise  measures  to 
secure  a  better  observance  of  the  laws  of  war.  The  Senate  declined 
to  consider  this  resolution. 

A  serious  complication  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  arose 
in  October,  1873,  when    the   Virginius,  a  ship   sailing  under 

The   Vir-  ^  ^  i  o 

ginius  the  American  flag,  was  captured  on  the  IiIkIi  seas,  off  Ja- 

maica,  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war;  the  Vm/inius  was  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  land  men  and  munitions  of  war  in  Cuba.  Four 
prominent  Cubans  were  taken  horn  the  vessel  and  shot.  In  the 
following  month,  Captain  Frj',  com- 
mander of  the  Virginius,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
executed  by  the  Cuban  authorities, 
there  being  fifty-three  persons,  all 
told,  who  suffered  death  after  the 
capture  of  the  ship.  The  Spanish 
Government  promptly  interfered  to 
stay  the  executions  ;  but  the  Cuban 
local  government,  deeply  incensed 
by  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  rev- 
olutionary character  of  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Virginius,  were  too 
swift  for  the  home  authorities,  and 
before  regular  proceedings  could  be 
had,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  captives.  For  a  time  great 
excitement  prevailed  in  Cuba  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  war  between 


A.  T.  Stewart. 


(Mr.  Stewart  always  refused  to  sit  for  a  portrait.  The 
acconipanyii)2  likenfss  is  from  a  painting  made 
after  liis  death  hy  Tliomas  Le  Clear,  and  now  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  Long  Island.) 
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Spain  and  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  inevitable.  But  diplo- 
matic negotiations  finally  adjusted  the  difficulty  and  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment was  secured.  The  Virginius  was  formally  restored  to  the  naval 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  ample  reparation  was  promised 
by  the  Spanish  Government. 

Wliile  "  the  ever  faithful  isle  "  was  thus  affiicted,  the  gradual  rise 
of  prosperity  that  had  become  more  and  more  marked  in  the 

TT     •        1    o  •  'ni  Completion 

United  States  was  conspicuous.      Ihe  completion  of  the  first  ofthenmi- 

,  .,  .      ,  .    ,  ...     flc  Railroad. 

transcontinental  railway  was  an  industrial  event  of  signal 
importance  in  1>>(39 ;  and  the  junction  of  the  two  lines,  one  built  from 
the  East  and  the  other  from  the  West,  which  took  place  in  May, 
at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  was  hailed  all  over  the  country  with 
great  acclaim.  The  work  had  been  completed  one  year  earlier  than 
had  been  promised,  the  two  constructing  companies  having  run  a  race 
to  decide  which  should  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  subsidies  granted 
for  each  mile  of  the  road  laid  down.  The  net  increase  in  the  mileage 
of  railways  constructed  in  the  United  States  up  to  January  1st,  1870, 
as  compared  with  that  of  1864,  was  nearly  fifteen  thousand  miles.  In 
the  work  of  building  the  Pacific  railways,  more  especially  the  section 
constructed  by  the  California  company,  thousands  of  Chinese  laborers 
were  employed.  It  was  claimed  by  the  railroad  builders  that  with- 
out this  variety  of  labor,  which  was  now  becoming  common  (and 
popularly  objectionable)  in  California,  the  Pacific  Railway  could 
not  have  been  so  speedily  built.  Immigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  large  industrial  operations  of 
this  period,  the  more  numerous  class  of  immigrants  being  that  of 
laborers.  During  the  year  ending  June  30tli,  1869,  the  arrival  of  for- 
eign immigrants  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  was  greater  than 
at  any  corresponding  period  since  1854,  having  reached  the  maximum 
of  352.560.  During  the  civil  war  the  tide  of  immigration  had  slack- 
ened until  it  was  less  than  1(J0,000  in  1861  and  1862,  and  less  than 
200,000  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  The  total  volume  of 
immigration,  from  July  1st,  1865,  to  June  30th,  1869,  five  years, 
was  1,514,816. 

This  was  also  a  time  of  considerable  political  activity  and  social 
unrest.  An  indication  of  this  uneasine.ss  w.is  to  be  found  a  year  of 
in  the  increasingly  popular  custom  of  holding  conventions  <^>>'""""<>°s- 
for  the  consideration  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  topics  that  were 
believed  to  be  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance  to  the  people. 
Thus,  in  1869,  although  the  next  coming  National  elections  were  yet 
a  great  way  off,  no  less  than  seven  National  conventions  were  called  in 
various  parts  of  the  Republic.  A  colored  convention,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States, 
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was  held  in  Washington  in  January  ;  an  Irish  National  Republican 
Convention,  to  organize  the  Irishmen  who  were  members  of  the  Re- 
publican partj-,  was  held  in  Chicago  in  July  ;  a  National  Labor  Con- 
gress was  convened  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  to  protest  against 
existing  laws  relating  to  finance,  taxation,  hours  of  labor,  and  land 
monopoly,  and  to  demand  legislation  to  promote  the  interests  of 
labor;  a  National  Temperance  Convention,  to  take  steps  preliminary 
to  forming  a  Prohibition  party,  was  iield  in  Chicago  in  September; 
a  National  Capital  Convention,  to  concert  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  capital  from  Washington  to  some  point  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, was  held  in  St.  Louis  on  October  21st;  on  November  24th,  a 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Convention,  to  form  an  association  to 
embrace  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  movement  to  secure 
woman  suffrage,  met  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  and  a  National  Colored 
Labor  Convention,  organized  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
colored  laborers  in  the  South,  was  held  in  Washington,  December 
10th.  In  all  these  assemblages  there  was  patent  a  growing  interest 
of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  delegates  to  secure  what  thev  considered  to  be  their  rights 
under  a  paternal  form  of  government.  Ry  this  time  the  women's 
suffrage  movement  had  assumed  formidable  proportions,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  women  as  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthonj',  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  others.  At  the  Cleveland  convention,  a  perma- 
nent organization  wms  eifected  with  Henry  W^ard  Beecher  as  presi- 
dent. 

A  favorite  scheme  of  President  Grant's  was  one  for  the  annexation 
of  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States.  Negotiations  looking  to  this 
end  were  begun  in  1869,  and  were  continued  in  the  following  year. 
General  O.  E.  Babcock,  one  of  General  Grant's  military  secretaries, 
being  the  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  These  negotiations 
were  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  the  Department  of  State 
having  small  part  in  the  business.  The  political  administration  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  owing  to 
the  cabals  and  strifes  of  rival  chieftains.  Offers  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  came  first  from  one  of  the  Dominican  leaders.  General 
Baez  ;  and  General  Babcock,  being  sent  on  an  errand  of  inquiry, 
reported  in  favor  of  the  project.  A  treaty  for  the  annexa- 
DominRo       tion  of  the  entire  Dominican  Republic  was  accordingly  nego- 

echeme.  o  ./  o 

tiated  by  General  Babcock  and  Raymond  H.  Perry,  a  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  United  States  ;  at  the  same  time  an  alternative 
proposition  for  a  lease  of  the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Samana,  as  a 
coaling  station,  was  attached  to  the  convention  to  be  acted  upon  sepa- 
rately.   President  Grant  warmly  urged  upon  the  Senate  an  immediate 
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Joseph  F.  Rainey,  of  South  Carolina. 

(The  first  colored  member  of  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Admitted  December 
12,  1871.) 

THE    FIRST    COLORED    CONGRESSMEN. 


Hiram  R.  Revels,  of  Mississippi. 

(The  first  colored  member  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate.   Admitted  February  25,  1870.) 


ratification  of  tlie  annexation  treaty.  He  favored  the  acquisition  of 
tlie  island  for  the  purpose  of  securing  thereupon  a  suitable  rendezvous 
for  the  United  States  navy,  and  to  prevent  its  occupation  as  a  mili- 
tary station  and  depot  by  any  possible  foreign  enemy  who  might  thus 
establish  himself  at  our  very  doors.  Both  treaties  were  defeated  in 
the  Senate  ;  and  Senator  Sumner,  having  taken  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  opposition  to  their  ratification,  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  President  Grant,  who,  from  this  time,  became  wholly  alienated 
from  the  Senator.  / 

Ratification  of  the  San  Domingo  treaties  benigd^eated  in  the 
Senate,  another  attempt  was  made  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
annexation  by  joint  Congressional  resolutions  ;  it  was  proposed  to 
send  to  San  Domingo  a  commission  to  report  to  Congress  upon  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  annexing  the  islands.  This  removed 
from  the  project  the  privacy  which  had  characterized  it  while  the 
Senate,  in  secret  session,  had  discussed  it.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
were  involved  in  animated  debates.  Senator  Sumner  denounced  the 
scheme  with  great  .severity  ;  and  the  whole  country  now  became 
interested  in  what  was  deemed  to  be  a  pet  measure  of  the  Adiiiini.stra- 
tion.  The  two  treaties  were  very  generally  discussed  by  the  people. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  undesirableness  of  acquiring  foreign  territory 
separated  from  the  United  States  by  sea,  and  the  suspicious  ciiaracter 
of  tiie  Dominican  agents  for  annexatitm,  combined  to  defeat  the  whole 
project ;  the  powerful  opposition  of  Senator  Sumner  contributing  to 
that  end.     As  a  result  of  this  unhappy  business,  Mr.  Sumner's  con- 
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tuinacy  was  punished  by  the  recall  of  his  personal  friend,  Mr.  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  from  the  post  of  United  States  Minister  to  England; 
and  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  was  subsequently  removed 
from  the  influential  place  of  cliairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  had  held  for  several  years. 

Two  important  cabinet  changes  took  place  about  this  time,  one  of 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  events  immediately  preced- 
ing those  narrated.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  a  personal 
friend  of  Senator  Sumner,  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amos  T.  Akerman,  of 
Georgia ;  and  General  J.  D.  Cox,  who  retired  from  the  place  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  succeeded  by  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Akerman  subsequently  resigned  his  place,  December  13tli,  1871, 
and  was  succeeded  by  George  H.  Williams,  formerly  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  war  between  France  and  the  North  German 
_   ^  Confederation   having  broken  out,  President  Grant  issued  a 

The  Franco-  ,  .  „  . 

Prussian        proclamation  of  neutrality  ;  and  the  United  States  Minister 

War.  ^ 

to  France,  E.  B.  Wiishburne,  with  the  consent  of  the  French 
Government,  was  permitted  to  accept  from  the  German  Government 
the  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  assisting  in  the  departure  of  German 
subjects  expelled  from  France,  the  "useless  mouths"  of  foreigners 
having  become  to  the  French  military  authorities  a  source  of  great 
uneasiness.  Throughout  the  war  that  followed,  Minister  Washburne 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  Legation  in  Paris  with 
marked  ability,  discretion,  and  generosity.  This  service  won  the 
applause  of  both  the  combatants  and  of  disinterested  spectators  of  the 
conflicts  that  raged  in  and  around  Paris. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  Grant's  first  administration 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  made  pro- 
vision for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  depredations 
committed  upon  American  shipping  by  Anglo-Confederate  cruisers 
during  the  civil  war.  These  vessels,  built  and  equipped  in  British 
ports  and  largely  manned  by  British  sailors,  destroyed  so  great  a 
number  of  American  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  that  the  total  sum  of 
damages  amounted  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  this 
were  the  cost  and  expense  of  chasing  the  cruisers,  many  vessels  hav- 
ing been  built  or  chartered  for  this  express  purpose.  These  two 
classes  of  damages  sustained  by  private  owners  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  were  regarded  as  direct  losses.  There 
were  also  sundry  contingent  losses,  incurred  by  loss  of  ncean-carrying 
trade,  by  increased  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  which  was  caused  by  the  aid  given  the  Confederates 
by  these  means. 
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Joining  of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific. 

(The  continent  spanned.     Scene  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  May  10, 1SC9.) 

From  a  pkotoi^rajih. 

Satisfuction  of  tliese  cliilms  liad  been  demaiuled  by  tlie  United 
States  Government  very  soon  after  the  depredations  l)et;an,  in  1863. 
Mr.  Charles  Fiancis  Adams,  the  patriotic  and  exceedingly  able  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  London,  pressed  the  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  fmm  time  to  time;  and  he  collected  a  vast 
amonnt  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  while  the  nefarious  busi- 
ness of  fitting  out  pirates  was  going  on  in  British  ports  under  the 
eyes  of  officials  who  refused  to  see,  and  who  superciliously  replied 
to  his  protests  that  tlicir  Government  was  exercising  due  diligence  to 
prevent  the  acts  of  which  complaint  was  made.  Negotiations  looking 
towiird  the  settlement  of  the  claims  were  begun  and  bi-oken  off  again 
in  lS6o  and  in  \S(\%.  Finally,  in  18()9,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then 
United  States  Minister  to  London,  concluded  a  treaty:  but  his  large 
concessions  to  the  British  rejoinders,  lesulting  as  it  was  said  from  his 
excessive  friendship  for  his  British  entertainers,  made  the  treaty  an 
undesirable  on'fe,  and  it  was  promptly  lejected  l)y  the  Senate.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  the  British  Government,  having  been  greatly  irritated  by 
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the  complaints  of  Canailian  aiUliori- 
ties  relative  to  tlie  encroacliments  of 
Americans  on  their  fishing  grounds, 
proposed  a  joint  commission  for  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  arising  out 
of  these  frequent  misunderstandings. 
To  this  Hamilton  Fish,  the  well- 
equipped  and  :ileit  Secretar)'  of 
State,  replied  that  the  adjudication 
of  tlie  so-called  Alabama  claims  must 
be  considered  before  anything  else 
"as  an  essential  to  the  restoration 
of  cordial  and  amicalile  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments."'  The 
clamor  of    the    Canadians  had    now 

brought  the  occasion  which  was  tlie  American  opportunity,  and  the 
British  Government  consented  that  the  two  matters  in  dispute  —  the 
Alabama  claims  and  the  fi.sheries — should  be  submitted  to  a  joint 
commission. 

This  august  body,  which  met  in  Washington,  February  27th,  1871, 
was  made  up  as  follows :  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  Sir  Edwiird  Tliornton,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Lord  Tenterden,  and 
Professor  Mountague  Bernard,  on  the  British  side;  and  Hamilton 
Fish,  Robert  C.  Sdienck,  Judge  Samuel  Nelson,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar, 
and  George  H.  Williams,  for  the  United  States.  ()f  these,  Thornton 
was  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Macdonald  was  Canadian 
Premier,  Bernard  was  an  O.vford  professor  of  international  law; 
Hoar  had  been  United  States  Attorney-general.  Nelson  was  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Schenck  was  then  United  States  Minister  to 
England,  and  Fish  was  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The    Joint    Commission    completed    a    convention    known    as    the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  on   May  8th  ;   this  was  immediately 

The  Treaty  «  o  i/  ■ 

of  Washing-  ratified  by  both  governments,  and  steps  for  the  proposed 
arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims  were  at  once  taken.  Not 
only  were  the  Alabama  claims  to  be  submitted  to  an  international 
tribunal,  but  provision  was  also  made  for  a  settlement  of  the  fisheries 
dispute,  the  vexed  question  of  the  Northwestern  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  British  American  possessions,  the  com- 
mon uses  of  water-ways  along  the  Canadian  frontier  and  for  the  tran- 
sit of  imported  merchandise,  free  of  duty,  across  the  territory  of  either 
country,  under  certain  conditions.  The  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  to 
be  composed  of  five  members,  one  to  be  appointed  by  each  govern- 
ment and  one  each  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  President  of  Switz- 
ei'land,  and  the  King  of  Italy. 
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Tlie  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  greatly  gratified  the  peo- 
)i1h  of  the  United  States,  even  al- 
though the  results  of  the  arbitration 
now  agreed  upon  were  yet  hidden  in 
uncertainty.  The  wounds  inflicted 
by  British  commercial  thrift  and 
liritish  sympathy  with  the  secession- 
ists still  rankled  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  peo|)le;  and  it  was 
with  something  of  a  feeling  of  exul- 
tation that  it  was  found  that  the 
British  Government,  so  bitterly  hated 
by  many  incensed  American  citizens, 
had  admitted  in  the  preamble  to 
the  treaty  "the  regret  felt  by  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
escape,  under  whatever  circumstances,  of  the  Alabama  and  other  ves- 
sels from  British  ports."  These  claims,  for  the  most  part,  were  held 
by  well-to-do  American  citizens,  some  of  whom  had  been  seriously 
crippled,  however,  by  the  losses  incurred  on  the  seas  during  the  war; 
but  in  some  instances,  especially  those  in  which  the  humble  crafts  of 
fishermen  and  whalers  had  been  destroyed,  the  privations  incurred 
were  severely  felt.  As  the  sequel  proved,  the  final  award  did  not 
altogether  cover  the  losses  of  these  people. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  international  tribunal  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  to  consider  the  Alabama  claims,  a  Joint  Com-  n.^ Geneva 
mission,  consisting  of  three  members,  one  appointed  by  each  '■■'''"""'• 
government  and  a  third  by  these  two,  was  convened  in  Washing- 
ton (September  2Glli,  1871)  to  consider  war  claims  other  than  those 
included  in  the  list  to  be  submitted  to  the  Geneva  arbitration.  The 
American  claims  of  this  class,  amounting  to  less  than  81,000,000, 
were  all  rejected;  and  of  the  $96,000,000  claimed  by  British  subjects 
as  constructive  damages,  less  than  ■i?2,000,000  in  amount  were  allowed. 
The  Northwestern  boundary  dispute  arose  from  the  British  claim 
that  tlie  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  American 
possessions  in  the  Northwest  should  be  run  through  the  Kosario  Strait, 
which  would  include  the  large  island  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  its 
outlying  islets.  The  American  claim  was  that  the  line  should  be 
run  through  the  Ilaro  channel,  which  would  throw  San  Juan  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  tlie 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  requested  to  settle  the  disputed  question. 
His  decision,  based  upon  the  re])orts  of  German  experts  in  geography 
and  toijography,  was  given  in   1872,  and  was  in  favor  of  the  United 
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States.  This  decision,  which  fixed  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  westward  of  an  important  group  of  islands,  was  greeted 
in  England  with  a  general  chorus  of  derision  and  objection. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  was 
fixed  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  which  met  in  Geneva 
December  15th,  1871,  to  consider  and  settle  the  dispute  pending 
between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  members  of  that  tribunal  were  :  Charles  Francis  Adams,  for  the 
United  States  ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; Baroii  Itajuba,  Brazilian  Minister  to  France;  Count 
Sclopis,  an  Italian  statesman  ;  and  M.  Jaques  Staempfli,  of  Switzer- 
land. These  three  last-named  had  been  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
their  respective  governments  at  the  instance  of  the  two  great  powers 
that  were  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  counsel  of 
the  United  States  were  Caleb  Cusliing,  of  Miissachusetts,  a  lawyer  of 
renown,  who  had  been  in  former  days  an  active  Democratic  politician 
and  was  at  one  time  Commissioner  to  China,  and  subsequently  Minister 
to  Spain  ;  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  a  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent member  of  the  bar,  who  subsequently  became  Attorney-general 
of  the  United  States;  and  Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  Ohio,  an  able  jurist, 
who  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  To  these 
were  added  a  large  corps  of  trained  legal  assistants.  Great  excite- 
ment had  pi'evailed  throughout  England  when  it  was  found  that  in 
the  formal  demand  of  the  United  States  for  damages  were  included 
what  were  known  as  "the  indirect  claims,"  or  claims  for  indirect 
The  indirect  damages.  These  were  somewhat  comprehensive  and,  among 
claims.  other  matters,  included  a  statement  of  the  injury  inflicted 

upon  the  United  States  by  the  premature  recognition  of  the  belliger- 
ent rights  of  the  insurgents  by  the  British  Government.  In  this 
form  the  case  of  the  United  States  had  been  served  upon  the  British 
cabinet.  Those  claims  were  subsequently  modified,  but  not  until 
after  there  had  been  angry  debates  in  the  British  Parliament,  during 
which  the  Premier,  Mr.  Gladstone,  curtly  declared  that  the  indirect 
claims  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  arbitration  which  his  Govern- 
ment had  agreed  to,  and  therefore  could  not  be  submitted  to  the 
Geneva  arbiti-ators  with  the  permission  of  the  British  cabinet.  The 
excitement  broke  out  anew  when  Mr.  Adams  opened  his  budget  at 
Geneva  and  it  was  seen  that  his  case,  which  was  in  the  main  impreg- 
nable, included  the  now  famous  "  indirect  claims."  The  United 
States  Government  was  vigorously  denounced  by  British  speakers  and 
newspapers  for  the  presentation  of  this  class  of  claims,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  thought  possible  that  the  British  Government  might  withdraw 
from  the  Geneva  arbitration,  and  that  the  violent  rage  manifested  in 
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England  would  lead  to  war.  But  after  a  recess  of  the  Geneva  tribunal, 
the  Commissioners,  on  re-convening  in  June,  1872,  announced  its  deci- 
sion that  the  indirect  claims  were  inadmissible,  and  the  case  was 
resumed. 

All  the  circumstances  attending  the  outfitting,  sailing,  and  depreda- 
tions of  each  cruiser  were  taken  up  separately ;  and  when  considei-a- 
tion  of  damages  inliicted  by  eacli  was  in  order,  the  five  arbitrators 
sat  together  secluded  behind  closed  doors.  In  the  American  case 
were  included  the  doings  of  fourteen  cruisei-s  and  four  tenders,  whose 
exploits  have  been  described  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history.  The 
final  award  was  made  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  Alabama  and 
her  tender ;  the  Florida  and  her  three  tenders  ;  and  for  the  Shenan- 
doah only  for  that  part  of  her  cruise  which  was  made  after  she  was 
refitted  and  recruited  in  the  British  port  of  Melbourne,  Austi'alia, 
and  allowed  to  go  on  her  errand  of  destruction  among  the  TheOcneTa 
whalers  of  tlie  North  Pacific.  The  total  amount  of  the  """<•■ 
damages  awarded  by  the  tribunal  was  |!l5,500,000,  of  which  $2,000,000 
was  interest  on  the  original  amount  of  the  damages,  at  6  per  cent., 
calculated  from  the  various  periods  when  the  damage  in  each  case  was 
regarded  as  having  actually  occurred. 

The  Geneva  award  naturally  pleased  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  welcomed  it  with  almost  as  much  cheer  as  they  had  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Union  naval  or  military  victory  during  the  civil 
war.  The  money  award  was  regarded  as  a  substantial  acquisition, 
but  the  moral  victory  over  England  was  a  much  greater  triumjjh  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  the  British  Government  had  been  declared 
wrong  and  unjust  by  a  high  tribunal  whose  impartiality  was  beyond 
question  elated  the  American  people  and  enormously  inflated  the 
National  pride.  In  England  there  was  a  correspondingly  great  depi-es- 
sion,  with  some  wrath,  at  the  blow  administered  to  British  superiority 
in  wisdom,  statesmanship,  and  diplomacy;  Lord  Cockburn,  the  Eng- 
lish member  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  was  so  angered  by  the  final 
award  that  he  left  the  court  without  a  word  of  farewell,  and  subse- 
quently printed  his  opinions  relating  to  the  questions  in  disj)ute  in  a 
document  of  learned  length  and  considerable  heat.  Mr.  Adams,  the 
American  jNIinister  and  arbitrator,  was  a  man  of  singularly  cold  man- 
ners and  austere  presence.  He  had  won  one  of  the  greatest  cases  ever 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  any  court  by  his  skill,  patience,  and 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  international  law  ;  and  he 
had  also  won  the  plaudits  of  all  imjiartial  observers  of  this  unique 
controversy  and  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  In  the  midst 
of  his  personal  triumphs  he  preserved  his  habitual  demeanor,  was 
unruflled,  and  blandly  serene. 
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The  great  sum  which  England  paid  as  the  price  of  her  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Southern  secession  was  promptly  handed  over  to 
the  United  States  Government.  Congress  wasted  four  years  in  wordy 
debates  over  the  manner  of  distributing  this  award  and  the  character 
of  the  claims  which  wei-e  finally  to  be  recognized  in  its  distribution. 
The  money  was  placed  at  interest,  just  as  the  Shimonoseki  award  of 
damages  from  the  Japanese  Government  had  been  ;  and  before  a 
court  of  claims  for  the  determination  of  eases  and  demands  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress,  the  sum  paid  by  England  amounted  to 
more  than  •'i:20,000,000.  One  of  the  problems  that  vexed  Congress 
while  lobbyists  and  claim  agents  importuned  the  law-makers  was  the 
demand  of  marine  insurance  companies  interested  in  the  distribution 
of  the  award.  It  whs  finally  ordered  that  insurance  companies  that 
could  show  that  their  losses  on  vessels  destroyed  by  the  inculpated 
cruisers  exceeded  the  premiums  received  should  be  paid  the  difTerence, 
with  interest  at  four  per  cent.  In  these  discussions,  which  were  un- 
reasonably prolonged,  the  American  press  and  people  participated 
with  lively  interest.  Of  far  greater  importance  to  the  civilized  world 
Avas  the  formulation  of  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  outset  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration.  These  are  as 
follows :  — 

A  neutral  government  is  bound  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the 
departure,  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of 
any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to 
cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace  ; 
not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligei-ent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other  :  to  exeirise 
due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  pei'sons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  these  obligations  and 
duties. 

Among  the  numerous  objections  i-aised  bj'  Great  Britain  during 
the  adiustment  of  the   preliminaries  of  the  proposed  arbitra- 

What  was  .  ■'  '  ^  .    ^ 

deckk-dat      tiou  was  ouc  that  tliesc   rules  were   not  a  fair  statement  of 

Geneva. 

the  principles  of  international  law  during  the  American 
civil  war.  But  Great  Britain  finally  agreed  that  the  Alabama  claims 
should  be  decided  in  accordance  with  these  rules  ;  and  both  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  subsequently  agreed  that  the  rules  should 
thereafter  be  adopted  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations,  and  that 
other  powers  should  be  invited  to  accept  the  same.  The  Geneva  tri- 
bunal declared  that  "  due  diligence  "  varied  with  circumstances ;  that 
the  greater  the  damage  to  either  belligerent  likelj^  to  arise  from 
neglect  of  due  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cruisers  from  its 
port,  the  greater  must  be  the  care  taken  to  prevent  such  an  escape. 
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The  tribunal  also  decided  that  a  neutral  had  a  right  to  detain  a 
cruiser  if  it  should  reenter  his  jurisdiction  after  an  escape  therefrom, 
although  the  cruiser  might  have  been  regularly  commissioned  during 
the  interim.  The  third  {proposition  decided  by  the  tribunal  was  that 
if  a  nation's  regulations  for  carrying  out  its  acknowledged  interna- 
tional duties  were  not  effective,  they  must  be  changed.  International 
law,  not  local  legislation,  must  determine  a  nation's  responsibility  in 
all  cases  for  damage  arising  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
under  review.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Minister  Adams,  upon 
being  told  tliat  the  Enforcement  Act  of  Great  Britain  was  so  con- 
structed that  the  escape  of  vessels  like  the  Alabama  could  not  be 
prevented,  civilly  replied  that  that  act  siiould  be  amended.  Then 
he  was  virtually  told  to  mind  his  own  business  ;  local  legislation  was 
a  matter  for  ^Jurely  local  concern.  The  Geneva  tribunal  decided 
otherwise. 

Although  the  final  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Northwestern  boundary  question  was  a  The  fisheries 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  American  people,  another  '''^p""- 
branch  of  the  business  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Wa-sliington  —  the  fisheries  dispute  —  was  not  disposed  of  to  the 
liking  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
treaty  concluded  between  England  and  the  United  States,  at  the  end 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  agreed  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  fish  in  British  waters  so  long  as  they  kept  outside  of  a 
line  drawn  three  marine  lines  from  the  coast,  and  they  might  land 
and  dry  and  cure  their  fish,  wherever  caught,  upon  certain  convenient 
parts  of  the  British  shore,  the  waters  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia  being  especially  the  chosen  fields  of  their  profitable  in- 
dustry. These  rights  were  by  Great  Britain  said  to  have  lapsed  by 
the  war  of  1812;  and  no  provision  for  their  revival  was  made  in  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  that  war.  After 
many  vexatious  troubles  arising  out  of  these  misunderstandings,  a 
new  treaty,  concluded  in  1818,  virtually  conceded  the  fishery  rights 
that  the  Americans  had  claimed;  but  it  actually  limited  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  to  certain  territories,  and  in  various  ways  greatly 
curtailed  the  privileges  of  our  fishermen  in  British  waters.  Fresh 
troubles  arose,  and  under  the  famous  "  headland  theory  "  the  Cana- 
dians so  defined  the  three-mile  limit  that  the  line  of  exclusion  was 
drawn  from  headland  to  headland  instead  of  following  the  indenta* 
tions  of  the  shore.  By  this  device  they  shut  out  tiie  Americans  from 
sundry  great  bays  in  the  waters  of  which  they  had  been  wont  to  ply 
their  calling.  On  their  part,  the  Americans  were  persistent,  angry, 
and  aggressive.     They  pushed  their  way  into  waters  from  which  they 
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had  been  so  jealously  excluded;  and  they  did  not  regard  even  the 
line  of  the  three-mile  limit  with  much  respect.  Disputes  and  colli- 
sions were  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Americans  and  the 
Canadian  fishers  and  coast  guardians. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  which  opened  to  reciprocal  trade 
the  coasts  of  British  North  America  and  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  under  certain  restrictions,  for  a  time  removed  these  prolific 
causes  of  dispute;  but  that  treaty  contained  a  clause  providing  for 
the  termination  of  the  agreement  at  any  time  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  on  the  giving  of  one  year's  notice.  During  the  civil  war  the 
attitude  of  the  Canadians,  both  government  and  people,  was  so  un- 
friendly and  offensive,  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
impelled  to  give  notice,  in  1864,  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  must  be 
abrogated  ;  and  in  March,  1865,  with  much  ill-feeling  on  both  side.s, 
the  reciprocity  in  fishing  and  trading  came  to  an  end,  and  the  troubles 
began  again.  As  the  vexatious  rules  of  1818  were  now  declared  to 
be  in  force,  American  skippers  were  compelled  to  take  out  and  pay 
for  licenses  to  fish  in  provincial   waters  ;  and  in   1870,  complaining 
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The  Chicago  Court  Hnuse  before  the  Fire. 
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The  Chicago  Court  House  after  the  Fire. 
Drawn  by  Lamence  Hague  from  a  photograph. 

that  tlip  Americans  did  not  provide  tlicniselves  with  these  licenses, 
even  that  concession  was  revoked.  Tlie  power  and  importance  of  the 
colonial  government  had  now  become  rather  imperious  under  the 
consolidation  aot  which  -ave  to  the  united  colonies  the  lofty  title  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  acts  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
were  correspondingly  austere  and  imperious  in  tone. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Washiii-;ton,  therefore,  it  was  sought  to  com- 
pose these  long-standing  difhcultics  and  readjust  th.;  much   ^.^^^^^.^^ 
vexed  question  of  fishing  rights  on  a  fair  and  enduring  basis.   --'i«;„',^'^ 
This  laudable  purpose  was  defeated.     The   new  treaty  re- 
vived that  part  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1«54  which  related  to  the 
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fisberies,  with  some  modifications,  and  provided  for  free  trade  between 
tlie  two  countries  in  salt-water  fish  and  fish-oil.  As  this  reciprocal 
division  of  fishery  riglits  was  more  valuable  to  the  United  States  than 
to  Canada,  it  was  agreed  that  a  commission  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  concession  to  the  United  States  should  be  organized  and  that  the 
award  of  that  commission  should  be  final.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  our 
people  when,  by  some  diplomatic  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government,  it  was  found  that  the  real  power  vested 
in  the  Fishery  Commission  was  in  the  hands  of  a  diplomat  notoriously 
friendly  to  Great  Britain,  M.  Maurice  Delfosse,  Belgian  Minister  to 
Washington.  This  gentleman  justified  the  apprehension  of  Ameri- 
cans by  making  the  excessive  award  of  $5,500,000  due  to  the  Cana- 
dians on  account  of  the  so-called  reciprocity.  The  Canadians  were 
jubilant  over  this  decision,  and  British  opinion  was  inclined  to  regard 
the  incident  as  ample  revenge  for  the  blow  dealt  to  British  national 
pride  by  the  award  of  swingeing  damages  for  the  losses  inflicted  by 
the  Anglo-Confederate  cruisers.  It  was  openly  boasted  that  "  the 
smart  Yankees  had  been  beaten  at  their  own  game,"  and  that  they 
had  been  overreached  was  the  irritating  reflection  of  our  people.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Geneva  award,  it  was  not  the  money  value  of  the 
decision,  but  its  moral  effect,  that  roused  popular  animosity  ;  and  this 
eventually  resulted  in  so  prejudicing  the  people  against  the  whole 
arrangement,  that  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  terminated  ;  and 
so  in  later  years  the  famous  fisheries  dispute  assumed  great  propor- 
tions and  became  more  than  ever  a  cause  of  irritation. 

During  the  summer  of  1871,  two  cities  of  the  American  Union 
were  the  theatres  of  notable  historic  events.  Chicago  was  swept  bj' 
one  of  the  jnost  destructive  fires  of  modern  times  ;  and  Xew  York  was 
shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  sudden  explosion  that  attended  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  combination  of  municipal  thieves.  The  Chicago  fire 
began  on  Sunday  morning,  October  8tli,  in  a  small  wooden  barn  on 
iiie  Chicago  ^e  Koveu  Street,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Western  Dis- 
*"'•  trict  of  that  city.     A  woman  was  milking  a  cow  by  the  light 

of  a  small  kerosene  lamp  which  the  animal  kicked  over  and  broke. 
The  little  flame  then  kindled  spread  rapidly,  fanned  by  a  strong  west- 
erly wind,  raged  all  that  night  and  the  following  day,  and  was  not 
checked  until  2,124  acres  of  city  property  had  been  burned  over,  17,450 
buildings  reduced  to  ashes,  98,500  people  left  homeless,  250  lives 
lost,  and  property  to  the  value  of  -f  196,000,000  destroyed.  This  enor- 
mous devastation  was  accomplished  in  parts  of  the  city  which  were 
representative  of  the  whole.  In  the  sheets  of  flame  were  destroyed 
great  blocks  of  costly  and  ornate  business  houses,  elegant  private  resi- 
dences, and  buildings  of  the  United  States,  the  county,  and  the  local 
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governments.  The  same  destructive  flood  swept  away  vast  piles  o 
lumber,  extensive  shops  and  factories,  thousands  of  tons  of  coal,  and 
the  humble  homes  of  working-  people  and  the  poor.  Structures  of 
stone,  brick,  iron,  or  marble,  erected  in  a  belief  that  these  were  abso- 
lutely fire-proof,  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  calcined  material  or  warped 
and  twisted  metal.  In  the  seething  flames  that  seemed  to  lick  the 
heavens,  everything  but  the  solid  earth  on  which  the  city  was  built 
was  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  when  the  torrent  of  fire  was  finally 
stayed,  acres  of  blackened  debris,  sullenly  smoking  in  ruin,  covered 
the  site  of  two  great  divisions  of  Chicago. 

The  panic  in  the  city  was  very  great;  and  for  miles  around,  the 
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flume  of  the  burning  was  seen  from  afar ;  clouds  of  smoke  darkened 
the  October  sky  by  day  ;  scared  fugitives  camped  on  the  level  prairies 
outside  the  city  limits,  wliere  their  most  pressing  needs  were  attended 
to  by  relief  corps  organized  by  sympathizing  citizens  of  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  destitution  caused  by  the  fire  was  very  great,  and 
money  and  provisions  were  at  once  sent  on  by  the  jjeople  of  the  United 
States  and  from  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  appalling  calamity  gave 
occasion  for  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  generosity  and  sympathy.  The 
relief  and  aid  society  that  was  instantly  organized  when  the  fire  was 
quelled  received  contributions  to  the  amount  of  more  than  !|3, 000,000. 
Temporary  houses  were  constructed  for  homeless  families,  and  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  other  supplies  were  bought  for  the  sufferers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  reduced  from  comparative  comfort  to  absolute  beggary 
in  almost  a  moment  of  time.  Taxable  projjerty  was  wiped  out;  the 
city  was  destitute  of  funds,  and  the  State  legislature  came  to  its 
relief  with  enactments  to  reimburse  it  for  some  of  its  previous  expen- 
ditures and  extend  a  temporary  loan  to  the  munici|iality.  More  than 
fifty  insurance  comjjanies  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  wei-e 
compelled  to  suspend  payments  on  account  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  fire;  and  the  derangement  in  business  caused  by  these  disasters 
was  severely  felt  in  the  money  markets  and  in  the  stock  exchanges  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Republic  in  an  immediate  decline  in  prices. 

An  unliappy  incident  following  the  Chicago  fire  was  the  controversy 
which  unexpectedly  sprung  up  between  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
J.  M.  Palmer,  and  General  Sheridan,  then  in  command  of  the  military 
division  of  which  Chicago  was  the  headquarters.  During  the  panic 
which  prevailed  when  tlie  city  had  been  rendei'ed  temporarilj^  desti- 
tute of  the  ways  and  means  of  enforcing  police  regulations.  General 
Sheridan  telegi'aphed  to  the  nearest 
military  posts  in  his  jurisdiction  for 
tents,  camp  equipage,  and  supplies,  and 
for  two  companies  of  infantry,  these 
last  being  intended  to  assist  in  preserv- 
ing order.  In  the  social  disorganiza- 
tion that  followed  the  fire,  there  was 
much  a]3prehension  on  the  part  of  the 
law-abiding,  and  not  a  little  violence 
and  crime  on  the  part  of  the  criminal 
classes.  The  mayor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  out  a  volunteer  force  of 
policemen  to  cooperate  with  the  mili- 
tary, eight  companies  of  the  regular 
troops    being    now    on    the    ground.  w.  m.  r^eed. 
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State  troops  were  also  sent  by  Governor  Palmer,  and  eoniparative 
order  was  restored.  Very  soon,  however,  tlie  Governor  strenuously 
objected  to  the  employment  of  United  States  troops  to  preserve 
order;  and  he  sliarply  lectured  the  mayor  for  his  having  permitted 
their  continued  stay  in  the  city;  his  dictum  was  that  the  controversy 
troops  were  there  in  violation  of  law.  The  country  had  o^Mm" 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  feverishness  with  which  the  *"";'■','?"" 
employment  of  United  States  forces  anywhere  was  regarded  ;  <>'■ ''"'■""■ 
and  some  sympathy  was  felt  with  Governor  Palmer  when  he  s;iid  to 
the  mayor:  "Kvery  act  of  the  othcers  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  Army  that  operates  to  restrain  or  control  the  people  is  illegal, 
and  their  presence  in  the  city,  e.xci'pt  for  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  ought  no  longer  to  be  continued."'  The  contention  of  Gov- 
ernor Palmer  and  those  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  opposition 
to  the  employment  of  a  military  force  in  the  city  was  that  inasmuch 
as  martial  law  had  not  been  proclaimed  and  no  occasion  for  such  proc- 
lamation had  arisen,  the  presence  of  men  acting  as  a  military  guard 
was  an  invasion  of  civil  rights.  The  killing  of  a  citizen  who  refused 
to  reply  to  a  challenge  from  a  sentinel  (a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Volunteer  Corps)  added  bitterness  to  the  controversy  that  ensued. 
The  United  States  troops  were  soon  withdrawn ;  but  on  the  28th  of 
the  month,  certain  bankers  and  merchants,  fearing  a  raid  bv  roving 
bands  of  disorderly  men,  applied  to  General  Sheridan  for  a  guard ; 
and  the  general's  reply  with  a  detail  of  four  companies  of  infantry 
caused  the  dispute  to  break  out  with  renewed  violence.  The  legisla- 
ture was  drawn  into  the  controversy.  President  Grant  was  appealed 
to,  and  the  excitement  did  not  subside  until  the  legislature  had 
adjourned,  after  passing  a  series  of  resolutions  complimenting  and 
placating  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  curious  incident. 

The  recovery  of  Chicago  after  the  disaster  of  the  great  fire  of  1871 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  It  was  as  if  the  community  had 
received  a  new  inspiration  of  energy,  thrift,  and  enterprise,  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  the  American  jieople.  A  new  city  rose  on  the 
ashes  of  that  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  ruin  wrought  by  the 
fire  was  repaired  with  incredible  swiftness. 

It  was  believed  that  the  disclosures  which  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  thievish  coniliination  in  the  city  of  New  York  known 
as  the  "  Tweed  Ring  "  were  made  by  one  of  the  former  comrades  of 
the  plotters  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  associates.  At  any  rate, 
the  developments  of  fraud  and  corruption  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  astounded 
the  people  by  the  audacity  of  the  thieves  and  the  extent  of  their  rob- 
beries.    The  most  prominent  man  in  the  combination  was  a  prosperous 
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and  wily  politician,  William  M.  Tweed,  formerly  an  humble  mechanic, 
and  then  holding  the  comparatively  uninfluential  office  of  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Richard  B.  Connolly,  the  City  Comp- 
troller, was  another  of  the  conspirators,  and  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks,  and  usually  known  as  "  the  brains 
of  the  ring,"  was  the  third.  There  were  other  and  lesser  members  of 
the  gang,  most  of  whom  fled  from  the  country  when  the  explosion 
came.  One  of  the  persons  included  in  the  indictment  subsequently 
found  was  A.  Oakey  Hall,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  brought  to 
trial  for  alleged  misdemeanoi-  in  auditing  and  allowing  accounts 
against  the  city  which  were  subsequently  found  to  be  fraudulent.  In 
Hall's  case  the  jury  disagreed  and  his  trial  was  resultless.  It  was 
pleaded  in  his  behalf  that  his  duties  in  auditing  these  accounts  were 
merely  "  ancillary,"  and  that  he  had  no  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
doincrs  of  the  combination. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  thieves  was  simplicity  itself.     Hav- 

ine  managed  to  secure  control  of  all  the  political  ma- 
the  Tweed     cliincry  ot  the  city,  they  proceeded  to  nil  the  treasury  bj' 

legislative  enactments  which  were  procured  fi'om  a  pliant 
State  legislature ;  and  then,  by  means  of  forged  accounts,  they  plun- 
dered that  treasury  witii  brutal  boldness.  Bills  for  work,  supplies, 
and  official  service  were  inflated  to  five,  ten,  or  twenty  times  their  nor- 
mal proportions,  and  the  money  on  these  accounts  was  duly  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  the  vouchers  having  passed  the  nominal  scrutiny 
of  the  conspirators  themselves.  Thus  articles  bought  for  the  city's 
use  were  apparently  purchased  at  prices  many  times  greater  than 
their  market  value  ;  work  not  done  was  paid  for  in  the  same  manner, 
and  vast  quantities  of  material  were  ostensibly  bought,  and  actually 
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paid  for,  on  account  of  the  city,  but  were  approjiriated  for  the  use  of 
the  creatures  of  '•  tiie  ring."  To  facilitate  this  looting  of  the  city- 
treasury,  a  marble  court  house  was  built  at  a  nominal  cost  of  •$12,000,- 
OUO,  but  wliich  could  have  been  fairly  well  paid  for  at  one  sixth  of 
that  sum.  The  unravelling  of  the  city's  accounts  eventually  showed 
that  the  tax-payers  had  been  robbed  of  about  $100,000,000,  whicli 
the  thieves  hatl  divided  among  themselves.  Much  of  this  vast  plim- 
der,  however,  was  distributed  among  the  unclean  creatures  who  fat- 
tened on  the  corruption  of  the  official  government.  Humbler  servants 
of  the  central  organization,  who  suspected  much  and  knew  little,  were 
pensioned  or  subsidized  with  sinecure  places,  or  with  cash  payments 
for  services  for  the  performance  of  which  not  even  a  pretence  was 
made.  The  principals  in  the  robberies  rioted  in  luxurious  living; 
they  were  clad  with  gorgeous  apparel  and  were  decked  with  costly 
gems;  they  appeared  in  elegant  equipages  and  for  a  time  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  popular  favor  with  their  generous  display  and  prodi- 
gal charities.  When  Tweed  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  it  was 
actually  proposed  to  erect  in  one  of  the  public  squares  a  statue  of  this 
head  thief.  He  had  the  wit  to  see  the  future  of  such  an  offering  to 
his  vanity,  and  the  city  was  spared  that  humiliation.  It  is  worthy  of 
record  that  none  of  these  municipal  robbers,  save  Tweed  alone,  ever 
suffered  any  punishment  other  than  that  indirectly  caused  by  their 
flight  and  exile.  Some  of  these  men  never  again  set  foot  upon  Amer- 
ican soil  after  their  first  frantic  escape  from  tardily  awakened  justice. 
But  not  one  of  them,  except  Tweed,  was  given  a  penal  sentence. 
Tweed  escaped  from  jail  after  he  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,550  and  suffer  imprisonment  for  twelve 
years.  This  sentence  was  set  aside  by  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
the  State,  i)iit  in  the  mean  time  other  suits  had  been  brouofht 
against  him,  one  of  them  being  an  action  to  compel  him  to 
restore  -$0,000,000  of  his  plunder.  While  these  proceedings  were 
pending,  Tweed,  who  had  been  loosely  guarded,  and  was  secretly 
allowed  to  make  nocturnal  visits  outside  of  the  jail,  managed  to  elude 
his  keepers.  He  fled  to  Cuba  and  from  thence  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  caught  and  returned  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1870,  his  surrender  being  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  pait  of  Spain, 
with  which  kingdom  the  United  States  had  no  extradition  treaty. 
Wearied  and  broken  by  exile,  Tweed  confessed  many  of  his  offences 
and  divulged  the  secret  proceedings  of  "the  ring,"  but  he  did  not 
receive  that  immunity  from  further  punishment  for  which  he  had 
hoped  and  schemed.     He  died  in  prison,  April  12th,  1878. 

As  the  fourth   year  of  fieneral  Grant's   term   of  the  presidential 
office  came  on,  the  jJ'irty  estrangements  caused  by  his  course  became 
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deeper  and  more  bitter.  The  soldier 
President  had  made  many  enemies 
within  tlie  ranks  of  the  political  or- 
sranizatiou  that  had  elected  him.  His 
stubborn  treatment  of  those  who  hon- 
estly differed  with  him  (as  in  the 
case  of  Senator  Sumner,  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  distinguished  of 
the  Republican  leaders),  his  mani- 
fest favoritism  in  the  disposition  of 
official  patronage,  his  persistence  in 
the  project  for  the  annexation  of  San 
Domingo,  and,  above  all,  his  fre- 
quent toleration  of  men  about  him 
whose  reputations  were  not  spotless, 
were  complained  of  and  animadverted  upon  by  men  who  had  idolized 
him  as  a  brave  and  patriotic  soldier,  and  had  witnessed  his  elevation 
to  the  presidency  with  sincere  gratification  and  confidence.  They 
lamented  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the  soldier  for  the  post  for  which 
he  had  few  high  qualifications  and  many  unfortunate  disqualifications. 
One  after  another,  men  who  had  been  earlj'  recruits  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Free  Soil  and  the  Republican  parties  evinced  their  reluctance  to  sup- 
port Grant  for  a  second  term.  In  addition  to  Senator  Sumner  as  an 
opponent,  the  friends  of  Grant  saw  the  dejjarture  of  Lyman  Trumbull, 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois ;  General  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, wlio  had  been  one  of  tlie  famous  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  had  commanded  the  Red  River  Expedition ;  Gen- 
eral Carl  Schurz,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  the  Republican 
party,  formerly  an  officer  of  renown  in  the  Array  of  the  Potomac; 
Horace  Greeley,  the  erratic  but  wonderfully  gifted  editor  ;  and  others 
whose  names  are  less  historic,  biit  who  wei'e  equally  influential  in  the 
times  in  which  they  lived. 

Out  of  the  uneasy  politics  of  Missouri,  in  which  there  had  been  so 
much  j'easty  restlessness  during  the  civil  war,  came  the 
nucleus  around  which  gathered  the  so-called  Liberal  Party 
publicans.  Qf  3^372.  The  Republican  Party  in  Missouri  had  split  in 
twain  in  1871,  the  radical  element  setting  up  for  themselves  and  nom- 
inating what  was  known  as  the  "  Liberal "  ticket.  The  movement 
was  continued  into  the  next  year;  and  in  January,  1872,  a  National 
convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  May  1st.  These  pro- 
ceedings were  responded  to  with  a  cordial  endorsement  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  several  eminent  New  York  Republicans  signed 
an  emphatic  message  of  approval  sent  to  the  Missourians  ;  and  Charles 
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Francis  Adams,  then  on  his  way  home  from  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration,  wrote  a  letter  of  sound  advice,  virtually  putting  aside 
the  jiresidential  nomination  which  some  persons  had  said  he  had 
earned  by  his  grent  public  services.  The  Liberal  Republican  Conven- 
tion duly  met  in  Cincinnati,  numerously  attended  and  with  General 
Schurz  as  chairman.  The  platform  which  was  adopted  condemned 
the  suspension  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
denounced  corruption  in  office,  declared  against  a  second  term  in  the 
presidential  office,  demanded  a  tariff  which  should  not  interfere  with 
American  in<liistries,  and  a  return  to  specie  payments  ;  it  was  rounded 
off  with  a  eulogy  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union.  As  Horace 
Greeley  was  a  lifelong  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  was  the  inevitable  nominee  of  the  convention,  the 
management  of  the  tariff  issue  in  the  coming  campaign  was  regarded 
with  some  degree  of  uneasiness  by  those  who  hoped  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  Democrats,  who  were  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  low  tariff'. 
The  platform,  with  what  was  ciaisidered  great  craftiness,  "remitted 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  [the  tariff]  to  the  people  in  their  Con- 
gressional di-stricts."  The  tariff  was  thus  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
contest.  Mr.  Greeley  was  nominated  on  the  sixth  ballot  in  the  con- 
vention, Mr.  Adams  being  his  most  formidable  competitor  for  the 
honor  ;  Senator  Trumbull  and  Judge  David  Davis,  of  Illinois,  were 
among  the  other  leading  candidates  balloted  for.  B.  Gratz  Bi'own, 
of  Missouri,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president.  Many  Liberal  Re- 
publicans, General  Schurz  among  the  number,  were  dissatisfied  with 
Greeley's  nomination  ;  they  subsequently  met  in  New  York  and  nom- 
inated William  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio,  for  President,  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-president.  In  the  subsequent 
excitement  of  the  contest  this  artless  ticket  was  submerged  and  for- 
gotten. 

The  Eepublican  National  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  June 
25tb,  and  renominated  Grant  by  acclamation.  Henry  Wilson,  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president.  The 
platform  resolutions  declared  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  the  civil  service, 
complete  equality  in  civil,  political,  and  public  rights,  and  strongly 
approved  of  the  President's  policy  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Democi'atic  National  Convention  met  in  Baltimoi-e,  July  '.tth, 
and  the  result  was  the   nomination  of  Greeley  and   Brown 

...  ,  1  Ti  ^      Doings  of 

Dv  lartre    maionties    over   the    other    candidates  presented,   the  ucmo- 

"  ■'  ...  crals. 

The  [)latform  adopted  was  almost  identical  with  that  framed 
by  the  Liberal  Re]mblicans,  the  question  of  the  tariff  being  remitted 
to  "  the   people  in  their  Congressional   districts"  in   the  same  bland 
terms  employed  by   Greeley's  friends  in  Cincinnati.     It  was  noted 
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that  the  presiding  officei-  of  tlie  Democratic  National  Convention  was 
formerly  a  Republican,  James  R.  Doolittle,  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  had  broken  away  from  liis  party  when  the  eiTatic  adventures  of 
President  Johnson  caused  a  division  in  the  party  ranks. 

Certain  dissatisfied  Democrats,  who  insisted  that  none  but  an 
uncompromising  Democrat  sliould  be  the  leader  of  their  partv,  met 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  September  28th,  and  nominated  Mr.  Charles 
O'Conoi",  a  famous  lawyer,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-pi-esident.     Like  that  of 

the  dissatisfied  Liberal  Republicans,  this 
ticket  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  presidential  campaign. 
There  were  three  other  nominating  conven- 
tions that  year.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  late  civil  war  met  in  Pittsburgh,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  and  ratified  the  nominations 
of  Grant  and  Wilson  ;  the  colored  citizens 
of  New  England  did  the  same  in  Boston, 
September  6th  ;  and  the  National  Women's 
Suffrage  Association,  in  New  York,  de- 
nounced Greeley  for  his  habitual  attitude 
of  ridicule  and  derision  of  the  movement  to 
give  women  the  right  to  vote. 

The  canvass  that  ensued  was  unique  in 
the  historj'  of  American  politics.  It  was  a 
purely  personal  campaign,  so  far  as  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Liberal  Republican  move- 
ment were  concerned.  The  friends  of  Gree- 
ley dwelt  upon  the  persistence  with  which 
war  issues  had  been  kept  alive  in  the  coun- 
try, both  North  and  South ;  they  derided 
the  "  waving  of  the  bloody  shirt"  by  those 
who  made  much  of  the  alleged  outrages 
committed  by  the  Kuklux  Klan  and  simi- 
lar organized  foes  of  the  colored  race  ;  they 
bitterly  complained  of  the  nepotism  prac- 
tised by  the  Administration,  and  told 
strange  stories  of  the  adventurers  and  cor- 
rupt schemers  who  infested  the  executive 
offices  in  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Grant  Re- 
publicans pointed  to  the  beneficent  changes 
which  a  cessation  of  war  had  made  possi- 
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ble,  and  extolled  the  statesniansliip  that  luul  vediiced  the  burden.s  of 
taxation  and  decrea.sed  the  public  debt,  they  chietiy  directed 

..  .  .,.-,.  ,         ---.,  ir-»  IT  T      "^^^  famous 

tlieir  energies  to  ridiculing   the  Liberal    Kepublican  candi-  oreeiey 

1  111  rii  1  1     canvass. 

dates  and  the  real  status  ot  the  motley  party  that  supported 
them.  Greeley,  a  protectionist  and  a  famous  Free  Soil  fighter,  was 
the  standard-bearer  of  hide-bound  Democrats  of  the  old  school,  lately 
reconstructed  rebels,  and  others  who  were  not  reconstructed.  As 
the  canvass  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  it  became  purely  personal,  and 
satire,  caricature,  and  lampoon  were  invoked,  to  the  utter  disregard 
of  any  political  issues  at  stake.  Greeley  and  his  supporters  were  held 
up  to  popular  ridicule  in  a  series  of  laughter-provoking  cartoons  by  a 
famous  caricaturist,  and  one  of  the  leading  Republican  newspapers 
employed  an  expert  facetious  writer  to  follow  around  the  Liberal  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  presidency  and  indite  diverting  descrip- 
tions of  his  sayings  and  doings.  The  name  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice-president  was  scarcely  mentioned,  but  a  tag  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "  B.  Gratz  Brown "  was  de])icted  attached  to 
Greeley's  coat-skirts.  The  Liberals  retorted  with  feeble  attempts  at 
similar  coarseness,  picturing  Grant  as  a  military  despot;  but  the  anom- 
alousness  of  their  situation  and  the  eccentricities  of  their  nominee 
clearly  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  curious  contest. 

Greeley  took  the  field  to  speak  for  himself,  and  in  a  tour  of  several 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  he  delivered  a  series  of 
speeches  which  were  remarkable  for  their  freshness,  vigor,  and  feli- 
city of  diction.  These  numerous  addresses,  apparently  extempora- 
neous, were  notable  for  the  diversity  of  subjects  chosen  and  the 
varying  manner  of  their  treatment.  Even  his  enemies  conceded  that 
Greeley's  talents  were  great  and  versatile.  Wearied  by  the.se  unac- 
customed exertions,  which  told  severely  on  his  physical  powers  (\ie 
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was  now  past  sixty  years  of  age),  Gveeley  returned  to  bis  home  in 
Cliappaqua,  New  York,  to  attend  at  the  deathbed  of  his  beloved 
wife.  Before  be  could  rally  from  this  blow,  the  election  came  on 
and  he  was  defeated  by  a  tremendous  majority.  He  carried  only  six 
States,  —  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  all  in  the  South.  Grant's  total  vote  was  3,597,070 ; 
Greeley's  was  2,834,079.  Crushed  by  grief  and  disappoint- 
Horace  mcnt,  Greeley  s  mind  gave  way,  and  he  relapsed  into  a  pitia- 

ble condition  from  which  he  never  emeiged;  he  breathed 
liis  last  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  just  as  the  disorder  and  con- 
fusion of  the  campaign  were  being  followed  by  the  triumphal  proces- 
sions of  tlie  victors. 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  Horace 
Greeley,  he  was  sincerely  beloved  and  respected  by  the  people  for 
his  purity  of  cliaracter,  impeccable  honesty,  and  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  weak  and  distressed.  His  proudest  boast  might  have  been 
that  he  was  indeed  one  of  tlie  Tribunes  of  the  People.  His  pen  was 
ever  ready  in  the  defence  of  those  wlio  hud  no  helper,  and  his  open 
generosity  made  and  kept  him  comparatively  poor  where  other  men 
would  have  amassed  wealth.  His  tragical  death,  which  was  caused  by 
the  monumental  blunder  of  his  life,  deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  It  was  lamented  that  tlie  trentdiant  pen  was  laid 
down  forever,  and  that  the  heart  of  the  noble  philanthropist  had 
ceased  to  throb.  Derision  and  triumph  were  alike  forgotten  by  his 
late  opponents ;  and  at  ids  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  the  Republic,  General  Grant  appeared,  a 
sincere  mourner. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1872,  great  excitement  followed 
the  exposure  of  the  so-called  Credit  Mobilier  speculations.  In  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
organize  a  corporation  of  contractors  to  do  the  work.  Large  profits 
were  expected  from  the  operations  of  the  company,  which  was  named 
"  The  Credit  Mobilier  of  America."  During  the  years  18G7  and 
1868,  the  chief  promoter  of  this  enterprise,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  a  rich 
manufacturer  and  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
sold  many  shares  of  the  stock  to  members  of  Congress.  As  the  for- 
tunes of  the  company  might  be  affected  by  the  action  of  Congress 
(although  this  was  denied),  the  holding  of  stock  by  men  whose  votes 
might  determine  this  action  was  naturally  regarded  as  improper,  to 
say  the  least.  The  fact  that  Ames  did  not  demand  cash  payments 
for  the  stock  so  disposed  of,  hut  allowed  the  payments  to  be  deferred 
until  the  earnings  of  the  company  should  bring  generous  dividends  to 
the  shareholders,  was  cited  as  evidence  that  this  was  practically  a  gift 
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of  stock  to  each  man  who  received 
it  on  those  conditions.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  facts,  which  were  vastly 
exaggerated  and  over-colored,  added 
zest  to  the  canvass  of  1872 ;  and 
when  the  House  of  Representatives 
ill  the  following  j'ear  took  up  the 
matter  and  ordered  an  investigation, 
the  volume  of  political  gossip  was 
greatly  increased.  Letters  and  other 
documents  were  produced,  and  a  pop- 
ular saying  which  long  survived  was 
extracted  from  the  proceedings. 
Ames  had  declared  that  in  the  dis- 
tiiluition  of  Credit  Mobih'er  stock  he 
]iad  placed  it  "  where  it  would  do  the  most  good."  The  House  Com- 
mittee, after  a  long  and  patient  examination,  exculpated  all 

,  ,         ,       1     ,  •  ,         1     •  1  ,  r  The  Credit 

tlie  men  who  had  been  involved  in  tlie  charges  of  corrup-  Mobiiier 

1  1      1       1  1  •  c  1         1  exposures. 

tion,  but  recommended  tliat  tlie  stigma  oi  "absolute  con- 
demnation "  be  fixed  upon  James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  House  and  a  Government  Director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  upon  Oakes  Ames  ;  the  former  was  thus  censured  for  "  the  use  of 
his  position  to  procure  the  assignment  of  Credit  Mobiiier  stock;"  and 
Ames's  offence  was  declared  to  be  that  of  "  seeking  to  procure  Con- 
gressional attention  to  the  affairs  "  of  his  corporation. 

The  investigation  blighted  many  reputations  of  men  who  had 
before  that  time  stood  high  in  public  esteem.  While  the  inquiry 
was  in  progress,  popular  interest  was  kept  on  the  alert  to  see  which 
of  the  prominent  men  in  Congress  would  next  fall  before  the  deadly 
influence  of  the  famous  "little  memorandum  book"  from  which  Mr. 
Ames  refreshed  his  memory  while  under  examination.  The  very 
name  of  his  corporation  became  a  byword  and  a  hissing  ;  and  it  suf- 
ficed to  ruin  any  public  man's  fair  fame  to  say  truly  of  him  that  he  was 
"a  Credit  Mobiiier  statesman."  On  the  other  hand,  the  divulging 
of  facts  which  showed  the  enormous  pi'ofits  of  this  peculiar  enterprise 
greatly  whetted  tlie  popular  appetite  for  specuhition  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  demoralized  the  peojile.  Oakes  Ames's  defence  was  able 
and  manly.  But  he  betrayed  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  public  life  which,  while  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  abso- 
lute honesty  of  purpose,  went  far  to  justify  much  that  was  alleged  of 
him.  He  suffered  deeply  under  the  storm  of  obloquy  with  which  be 
was  unfairly  whelmed  ;  he  died  in  Maj',  1873,  while  the  echoes  of  the 
scandal  had  hardly  yet  subsided. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

PRESIDENT   grant's    SECOND   TERM. 


More  Cabinet  Changes.  —  Public  Scandals  multiplied.  —  Frauds  of  the  Whis- 
key King.  —  Downfall  of  Secretart  Belknap.  —  Renewed  Bloody  Indian 
Troubles.  —  Death  of  Coster  and  Murder  of  Canby.  — Third  Presidential 
Term  discussed.  —  Political  Disorders  in  the  South. — A  Revolution  in 
Louisiana.  —  The  Nomination  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 
—  A  Contested  Election.  —  The  Cipher  Dispatches.  —  An  Electoral  Commis- 
sion to  decide  the  Contest. —  Hayes  declared  elected.  —  The  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876. 

The  second  term  of  President  Grant,  it  must  be  admitted,  justified 
to  some  extent  the  evil  propliecies  of  tliose  -who  believed  that  tlie 
general's  easy  good-nature  and  his  unacqiiaintance  with  civil  affairs 
would  open  the  gates  to  doubtful  schemes  and  schemers.  As  time 
woi'e  on,  many  of  the  rumors  of  alleged  hidden  scandals  and  official 
corruption  were  dispelled,  but  serious  and  unhappy  disclosures  did 
subsequently  shock  the  people.  Changes  in  tlie  cabinet  of  President 
Grant  also  served  to  unsettle  popular  confidence  in  tlie  Administration 
and  occasion  much  uneasiness  as  to  the  causes  which  underlay  these 
goings  and  comings  of  tlie  Presidents  advisers.  Postmaster-general 
Creswell  resigned  in  June,  1874,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marshall  Jew- 
ell, of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Jewell  resigned  his  place  in  July,  1876,  and 
James  N.  Tyner,  of  Indiana,  took  his  place.  William  A.  Richardson 
resigned  the  Treasury  portfolio  in  June,  1874,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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I5enj;uiiin  II.  Biistow,  of  Kentucky,  wlio  retin-d  from  office  in  June, 
l<S7tJ,  anil  Lot  M.  Moiiill,  of  Maine,  toolv  up  the  Treasury  portfolio. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  Alphonso  Taft,  of  Ohio,  who  luul  for  a  time 
lielil  the  ofHce  of  Secretary  of  War,  taking  the  place  of  W.  W.  Bel- 
knap, who  had  retired  in  disgrace,  was  transferred  to  the  ofKce  of 
Attorney-general,  and  J.  Donald  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  became 
the  liead  of  the  War  Department;  tiie  oflicu  of  Attorney-general  had 
lioconie  vacant  by  the  appointment  of  the  incumbent,  Edwards  Pierre- 
pont,  of  New  York,  to  be  Minister  to  England.  These  changes  cre- 
ated a  vast  amount  of  political  gossip  as  they  were  announced  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  some  of  them  were  directly  related  to  the  public 
scandals  of  the  day.  Postmaster-general  Jewell  made  a  vigorous 
fight  to  clear  the  postal  service  of  the  corruption  that  had  crept  into 
nearly  all  its  branches.  In  fighting  the  pernicious  system  of  "  straw 
l)ids,"  by  means  of  which  the  Government  had  been  shamefully 
cheated,  Mr.  Jewell  incurred  the  animosity  of  a  horde  of  dis- 
honest speculators  and  politicians  who  denounced  him  for  the   the  public 

service. 

"  bad  politics  "  that  characterized  his  official  methods.  Sec- 
retary Bristow,  as  soon  as  he  became  familiar  with  the  interior  work- 
ings of  the  great  and  intricate  machinery  of  the  revenue  service  of  the 
United  States,  began  to  institute  reforms  which  brought  confusion 
and  dismay  to  the  corrupt  officials  and  i)eculators  who  infested  tliat 
branch  of  the  Government.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  reforms 
accomplished  during  his  administration  resulted  in  the  uncovering  of 
a  conspiracy  managed  by  men  who  composed  the  so-called  "  Whiskey 
Ring."'  These  men  chiefly  operated  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, and  Evansville,  Indiana  ;  and  by  their  manipulations  The  whiskey 
they  had  managed  to  defraud  the  Government  of  at  least  "'"^' 
•'3<4,flU0,000  within  two  years.  This  was  accomplislied  by  various 
devices,  usually  with  the  connivance  of  corrupted  subordinate  officials 
of  the  Government,  who  were  facile  instruments  in  the  hands  of  evil 
men.  In  the  prosecution  of  the.se  frauds,  24  distilleries  and  37  recti- 
fying houses  wei-e  seized,  and  over  50  United  States  gangers  and 
storekee|)ers  were  arrested.  One  or  two  of  the  leading  spirits  in  this 
widely  ramifying  conspiracy  were  able  to  invoke  the  protection  of 
men  who  were  very  near  to  tlie  President.  When  these  suspicious 
circumstances  reached  General  Grant's  notice,  he  briefly  exjiressed  his 
detormination  to  j)unisli  all  offenders  by  the  famous  dictum  to  the 
prosecutors,  —  "■  Let  no  guilty  man  escape."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bris- 
tow finally  found  his  place  so  uncomfortable  that  he  withdrew  from 
the  cabinet. 

But  the  most  direct  blow  dealt  at  the  integrity  of  Grant's  admin- 
istration during  his  second   term  of  office  was  the  impeachment  of 
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the  Secretary  of  War,  Williaiu  W.  Bel- 
knap, for  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors. The  speeifio  charge  in  this  case 
was  based  upon  the  dechiration  of  one 
Caleb  P.  Marsh,  a  contractor,  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  to  the  effect  that  Belknap 
had  offered  to  turn  over  to  him  the  con- 
trol of  the  post-tradership  at  B'ort  Sill, 
Indian  Territorj',  in  order  that  he, 
Marsli,  should  be  able  to  extort  from 
the  post-trader  tlie  yearly  sum  of  #12,- 
000,  thus  "farming  out"  the  contract 
for  a  certain  consideration.  The  inves- 
tigation that  followed  disclosed  a  chap- 
ter of  damning  facts.  It  appeared  that 
the  Secretary  of   War  had  been  guilty 

of  a  variety  of  acts  of  doubtful  hcmesty,  and  had  actually  received, 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  least  ■'124,450  as  tribute  from  persons  who 
controlled  the  profitable  post-traderships  on  the  western  frontier. 
The  allegation  that  he  had  made  #90,000  on  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Government  for  headstones  provided  for  tlie  graves  of  Union  sol- 
diers failed  of  being  sustained.  Proceedings  against  Bel- 
knap were  virtually  stopped  by  his  resignation  from  office 
and  the  President's  unfortunately  precipitate  accejjtance  of  that  resig- 
nation. Articles  of  impeachment  were  preferred  bj'  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  before  the}'  could  be  adopted  and  presented  to 
the  Senate,  his  resignation  made  him  a  private  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  that  ground  his  counsel  argued  that  articles  could  not 
be  entertained  against  him.  Nevertheless,  the  trial  proceeded,  and 
Belknap  was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  35  to  25,  a  two-third  vote  being 
necessary  to  convict.  Most  of  the  Senators  who  voted  "not  guilty" 
declared  that  they  did  so  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Belknap, 
by  quickly  putting  his  resignation  into  President  Grant's  hands,  had 
escaped  punishment. 

During  this  period  much  bitter  complaint  was  made  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  Indian  service.  As  in  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  the  Indian  bureau  had  its  ring,  or  combination  of  traders, 
who  defrauded  alike  the  Government  and  its  Indian  wards.  The 
rations  and  supplies  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  Government  were  of 
poor  quality  and  of  insufficient  quantity.  Contractors  grew  rich  and 
the  Indians  were  deprived  of  the  sustenance  due  them  under  the 
treaties  which  they  had  made  with  the  Government.  Collisions  with 
discontented. and  hostile   Indians   were  frequent;  and  although    the 
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failure  of  tlie  Government  to  do  its 
whole  duty  by  the  tribes  was  not 
always  the  cause  of  tiieir  uneasiness, 
roving  bands  of  Indians  carried  ter- 
ror along  the  border,  where  sparsely 
settled  villages  and  isolated  dwell- 
ings invited  attack.  An  attempt 
to  remove  a  band  of  Sioux  to  a  new 
reservation  in  June,  1876,  resulted  in 
a  frightful  defeat  of  United  States 
troops  under  General  George  A. 
Custer,  on  the  Little  Big  General cub- 
Ilorn  River,  IMontana.  The  ^^'^^sb<- 
troops  were  surprised  by  a  greatly 
superior  force  and  were  cut  to  pieces, 
the  entire  command  being  obliterated.  In  this  lamentable  fight  the 
Indian  force  was  estimated  at  from  2,500  to  3,000  warriors.  Custer's 
little  column  consisted  of  only  five  incomplete  companies,  less  than 
300  men,  all  told.  This  tragedy  carried  great  sorrow  over  all  the 
country,  and  the  savage  fiendishness  of  the  victors  further  inflamed 
the  passions  of  those  who  insisted  that  "  the  only  good  Indians  are  dead 
Indians."'  The  assertion  that  Custer  disobeyed  orders  and  drew  upon 
himself  and  his  command  the  tragical  fate  that  overtook  them  was 
finally  disproved  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  his  reckless  courage,  so 
often  evinced  in  dashing  cavalry  charges  and  bold  adventures  during 
the  civil  wai-,  precipitated  him  into  a  fight  which  a  more  cautious  sol- 
dier would  have  avoided. 

-Vnother  distinguished  army  officer.  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  lost 
his  life  in  1873  while  attempting  to  negotiate  with  a  band  The  Modoc 
of  discontented  Indians,  the  ]\Iodocs,  of  Oregon.  These  ™"" 
Indians  had  been  made  uneasy  by  white  settlers  and  explorers  who 
crowded  them  in  all  directions.  Finally  they  took  to  the  lava  beds  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where,  intrenched  in  a  broken  and 
rocky  country,  full  of  caves  and  circuitous  passages,  they  were  able  to 
defy  their  besiegers.  The  Modocs  were  invited  to  meet  under  a  flag 
of  truce  for  an  adjustment  of  their  grievances.  General  Canby  and 
Peace  Commissioners  Meacham  and  Thomas  (civilians)  met  the  chief 
of  the  band,  Captain  Jack,  on  the  banks  of  a  creek,  where  negotia- 
tions were  opened.  Suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning,  the 
treaciierous  red  men  opened  fire  ;  Geneial  Canby  and  Commissioner 
Thomas  were  killed,  and  Commissioner  Meacham  was  seriously 
wounded.  This  was  the  Indian  declaration  of  war.  A  vigorous 
campaign  was  opened  against  them  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
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band,  including  Captain  Jack  and  his  associates,  in  June,  1873.  The 
treatment  of  tlie  captives  was  a  new  departure  in  the  Indian  policy 
of  the  United  States.  The  principals  were  tried  for  murder  in  a  civil 
court,  and  seven  of  them  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Three  of  the  assassins  of  Canby  and  Thomas,  Captain  Jack,  Sconchin, 
and  Black  Jim,  were  duly  executed  at  Fort  Klamath ;  the  others 
were  respited  and  sent  to  a  reservation  in  Dakota,  where  they  were 
kept  under  a  close  guard. 

Early  in  1876,  the  Centennial  year  of  the  Republic,  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  approaching  presi- 
dential campaign.  Some  of  General  Grant's  over-zealous  friends 
began  to  circulate  a  report  that  he  would  not  be  averse  to  accept- 
ing a  nomination  for  a  third  term  ;  and  others  openly  urged  that 
his  reelection  was  loudly  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Against  this  suggestion  it  was  argued  that  a  third  presidential  term 
was  highly  unadvisable,  both  as  a  matter  of  precedent  and,  at  this 
time,  as  certain  to  result  in  the  accumulation  of  further  political  scan- 
dals. The  advisability  of  extending  the  presidential  term  to  six 
years  and  making  the  incumbent  of  the  office  ineligible  for  reelection 
was  discussed  by  tlie  people  and  in  Congress  through  the  session  of 
1875-6 ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  a  third  term  in  the  presidential  office  would  be  a 
departure  from  settled  usage  "  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
Action  of  ®^'''  ^o  our  free  institutions."'  General  Grant  maintained 
the  House.  ^  discreet  silence  while  these  discussions  were  going  on;  but 
when  finally  constrained  to  speak,  he  frankly  expressed  his  indiffer- 
ence to  accepting  a  third  nomination,  although  he  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  the  Constitution  did  not  restrict  the  President  to  two 
terms,  and  that  there  might  arise 
an  exigency  when  it  would  be  inad- 
visable to  dismiss  a  president  after 
he  had  served  eiglit  years.  As  for 
himself,  he  would  not  accept  a  third 
nomination  unless  it  were  offered 
"under  such  circumstances  as  to 
make  it  an  imperative  duty,  —  cir- 
cumstances not  likely  to  arise." 

When  the  time  for  nominating 
presidential  candidates  arrived, 
every  Southern  State  was  appar- 
ently certain  to  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  except  where  the 
Republican    governments  were   up-  General  George  a.  custer. 
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licld  by  the  Federal 
bayonet  in  Louisi- 
aiKi,  Soiitli  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida. 
Disorders  in  tlie 
Sonth  still  contin- 
ued, in  spite  of  the 
stringent  legisla- 
tion enacted  by 
Congress.  In  or- 
der to  repress  these 
disorders,  and  to 
protect  the  colored 
people  at  the  polls, 
Congress  liad 

passed,  in  1871, 
what  was  known 
as  the  Force  Act. 
It  was  the  harshest 
and  most  severe 
law  of  the  many 
so-called  recon- 
struction measures. 
Tliis  law,  which 
virtually  suspended 
State  government 
in  the  lately  reconstructed  States,  as  well  as  in  those  which  were  still 
outside  the  pale  of  Congressional  recognition,  excited  grave  doubts 
and  fears  in  the  minds  of  the  more  conservative  members  of  the 
Republican  Jiarty.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  that  induced  the  "■  bolt " 
of  the  Liberal  Re]iublicans  in  the  following  year.  Briefly,  it  "empow- 
ered the  President  to  employ  the  army,  navy,  and  militia  to  suppress 
combinations  which  deprived  the  negro  of  the  rights  guaranteed  him 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  For  such  combinations  to  appear  in 
arms  was  made  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  the  President 
might  suspend  hnheas  corpus  in  the  rel)ellious  district." 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  severe    veiiressive  measures,  the  South 
was  filled  with   violence  and  turmoil.     Terror  prevailed  in 
regions   where   masked   ruffians  still   rode  on  their   nighllv   oftucue- 
raids,  visiting  with  threats  and   even  murder  and   incendia- 
rism the  homes  of  Northern   men   who  had  taken   up  their  abode  in 
those  regions,  and  flogging  and  otherwise  cruelly  using  tlio  colored 
people  who  were  guilty  of  no  offence  save  that  of  a  black  skin  and  an 


The  Custer  Monument,  erected  on  the  Battle-field. 
Drawn  by  John  Mardonatd  from  a  photograph  by  Barry. 
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Rain-in-the-Face. 
From  a  plwtOKrapli  by  Barry. 


Sitting  Bull. 
From  a  photograph  by  Notmtin. 


TWO   FAMOUS   SIOUX   CHIEFS   WHO  FOUGHT  AGAINST  CUSTER. 

acceptance  of  the  freedom  so  lately  guaranteed  to  them.  There  was 
a  manifest  intention  to  expel  from  these  States  every  man  of  North- 
ern birth,  to  punish  with  bloody  severity  any  white  man  who  should 
be  suspected  of  fraternizing  with  the  negroes,  and  to  reduce  to  servile 
obedience  the  colored  people  who  were  just  beginning  to  understand 
and  exercise  their  new-born  rights  as  free  men.  Meantime  State 
legislation  was  relied  upon  to  remove  their  disabilities  from  persons 
disfranchised  under  national  authority  as  punishment  for  complicity 
and  activity  in  the  late  rebellion.  These  men  were  able  to  hold  local 
offices  of  importance. 

Louisiana  suffered  longest  and  most  severely  in  consequence  of 
the  political  confusion  that  reigned  throughout  the  South  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  recklessness.  The  anarchy  in  that  State  resulted  in 
frequent  armed  collisions,  and  near  the  close  of  August,  1874,  it 
reached  its  culmination.  Six  Republican  officials  were  brutally  mur- 
dered near  Coushatta,  Red  River  Parish,  the  crime  being  the  outcome 
of  a  Ions:  and  merciless  conflict  between  the  blacks  and  whites.  The 
murdered  men  had  resigned  their  offices  under  threats,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  killing  were  being  escorted  to  the  Texas  boundary  to  be 
expelled  from  the  State.  A  band  of  desperadoes,  said  to  be  members 
of  the  so-called  White  League  of  Louisiana,  fell  upon  the  cavalcade, 
killed  the  captives,  and  miule  their  escape  unharmed.  Thereupon 
President  Grant  prepared  to  send  an  armed  force  to  sustain  Governor 
Kellogg  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  order.  D.  B.  Penn,  who  had  been 
the  defeated  candidate  for  Lieutenant-governor  in  the  last  previous 
State  election,  and  who  now  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  Governor  of 
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tilt;  State,  in  tlie  absence  of  iMcEnery,  tlie  defeated  candidate  for 
Governor,  issued  an  inHamiuatory  address  to  the  citizens,  denouncing 
Kellogg  as  a  usurper  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  drive  him  from 
jjower.  The  streets  of  New  Orleans  were  barricaded,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 14th  a  severe  fight  took  place  between  the  Kellogg  foi'ces, 
who  were  chiefly  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  insurgents,  Anarchv  m 
in  which  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  were  killed  on  each  i-o"'*'""'- 
side.  Governor  Kellogg  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  refuge  in  the 
custom  house,  which  was  in  fact  a  fortification.  All  of  the  State  and 
city  buildings  and  other  public  jiroperties  were  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents. About  10,000  men  responded  to  Penn's  call  for  militia; 
and  the  revolution  being  apparently  complete  and  Kellogg's  little 
army  defeated,  Penn  was  formally  inducted  into  office  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  governor,  in  which  capacity  he  addressed  dispatches  to 
President  Grant  requesting  him  to  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  contest.    The  President,  upon  receipt  of  u  dispatch  from  Governor 


f.w.fq^p^ 


'*  Comanche,"  Captain  Keogh*s  Horse. 
(This  horise.  am!  the  halt-breed  scout.  Curley.  were  the  only  curvivors  of  the  Custer  party. 
"  Comanche  "  wns  afrtTwards  found  ?evi'ral  miles  from  the  hattle-field  with  sevon  wounds, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Why  subsequently  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  one  to  ride  him,  and 
detailing  a  soldier  as  hi)*  attendant.) 
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The  Region  occupied  by  the  Modocs,  showing  the  "  Lava  Beds." 


Kellogg  applying  for 
aid,  issued  a  procla- 
mation warning  the 
insurgents  to  dis- 
perse  within  five 
days.  Orders  were 
given  for  United 
States  troops  and 
vessels  of  war  to  pro- 
ceed to  Xew  Or- 
leans; and  General  W.  H.  Emory,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  was  instructed  to  preserve  order  and  to  refrain  from  any 
recognition  of  tiie  Penn  government.  Thereupon  Emory  demanded 
the  surrender  of  all  State  property  and  the  disbanding  of  the  State 
forces.  McEnery,  in  whose  absence  Penn  had  assumed  gubernato- 
rial functions,  had  meanwhile  i-eturned  to  the  city,  and  he  complied 
with  General  Emory's  demand,  the  Kellogg'  government  being  i-ein- 
stated. 

In  January,  1875,  as  the  Louisiana  legislature  was  about  to  assem- 
ble, grave  apprehensions  of  trouble  existed,  the  Democrats 
erai  inter-  having  claimed  that  they  had  elected  a  majority  of  that 
body.  President  Grant  assigned  General  Sheridan  to  com- 
mand in  the  department,  and  preparations  were  made  to  quell  any 
disorder  that  might  arise.  The  Democratic  members  managed  to 
organize  and  choose  a  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  although  the  roll- 
call  showed  50  Democrats  and  52  Republicans  present.  Five  Demo- 
cratic claimants  were  at  once  admitted  to  contested  seats,  and  the 
Democrats  proceeded  to  complete  the  oi'ganization  of  the  House. 
At  this  point  Governor  Kellogg  interfei'ed,  and  at  his  request  the  five 
members  who  did  not  hold  certificates  from  the  returning  board,  but 
who  had  been  sworn  in  by  the  Democrats,  were  forcibly  removed 
from  the  hall  by  General  de  Trobriand,  commanding  the  Federal 
foi'ces  at  the  State  House.  The  Republicans  now  proceeded  to  reor- 
ganize the  body  in  their  own  way,  and  the  Democratic  members 
quitted  the  hall.  These  proceedings  excited  party  feeling  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  Administration  was  roundly  denounced  for  inter- 
fering with  the  local  political  affairs  of  Louisiana.  A  Congressional 
Committee  essayed  to  arrive  at  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  and 
as  a  result  the  Democrats  sullenly  accepted  the  situation,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Kellogg  government  finally  prevailed.  Whether  the 
opposition  to  Kellogg  had  or  had  not  been  victorious  in  the  legislative 
elections,  it  was  clear  that  the  Government  owed  its  security  in  its 
place  wholly  to  the  Federal  military  aid  it  received. 
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In  South  Carolina,  where  the  so-called  carpet-baggers  held  sway, 
the  political  confusion  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  Louisiana. 
The  State  treasury  was  looted,  and  base  and  ignorant  men,  iuiiii,,«j,mth 
both  white  and  black,  rioted  in  the  halls  of  the  legislature 
iuid  in  the  court-rooms  of  the  State.  Enormous  burdens  of  taxation 
were  laid  upon  the  people  ;  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  State, 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  were  increased  from  •'f5,000,000  to 
more  tiian  ¥34,000,000,  under  the  rule  of  the  early  carpet-bag  regime 
of  Governor  Moses.  These  ills  grew  to  vast  proportions  ;  but  a  better 
era  dawned  in  1874,  when  D.  H.  Chamberlain  was  elected  Governor 
over  the  corrupt  Moses  combination,  the  South  Carolina  Republicans 
having  finally  quarrelled.  Chamberlain's  administration  was  able 
and  honest ;  it  led  the  way  to  a  restoration  of  order,  but  the  virus  of 
political  corruption  was  not  readily  and  easily  purged  from  the  body 
politic. 

Another  Southern  State  to  suffer  long  in  the  agonies  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  Arkansas.     P^or  nearly  two  years  a  contest  ratred   »,       ■, . 

t^  J  &  lurmoil  in 

over  the  rival  claims  of  two  Republicans,  James  Brooks  and  Arkansas. 
Elisha  Baxter,  both  men  insisting  that  they  had  been  lawfully  elected 
governor  by  the  people.  Baxter  managed  to  get  possession  of  the 
State  House,  in  April,  1874.  His  rival  at  once  proclaimed  martial 
law,  and  marched  agaijist  the  State  House,  which  Brooks  had  barri- 
caded and  fortified.  The  Federal  forces,  under  Cuptain  Rose,  were 
enjoined  to  remain  neutral  as  long  as  no  actual  violence  should  break 
out.  Disturbances  were  common,  but  no  general  engagement  was  pre- 
cipitated except  at  Pine  Bluff,  where  armed  men  of  the  opposing 
factions  had  a  fight  in  which  the  Brooks  party  lost  fewer  men  than 
the  Baxter  band  ;  the  total  number  killed  was  variously  reported 
from  15  to  30.  Both  of  the  claimants  clamored  for  recognition  and 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government;  and  the  squabble  took  on  an 
almost  comic  aspect,  the  people  of  the  country  generally  regarding 
the  proceedings  as  an  amusing  burlesque  of  popular  government. 
Finally  President  Grant  invoked  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  case.  This 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  Baxter's  claim  ;  whereupon  Brooks  gave  up 
the  contest,  and,  amidst  great  rejoicings,  Baxter  took  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  State  House,  and  the  government  of  Arkansas  gradually 
resumed  its  orderly  movement,  the  i-ecognition  of  the  National  Admin- 
istration being  sufficient  to  determine  its  right  to  live. 

With  incidents  like  these  still  passing  before  their  view,  the  two 
great  political  parties  ])repared  for  the  presidential  election  of  1876. 
It  was  a  time  of  high  political  excitement,  the  condition  of  the  South 
still  being  the  dominant  topic  of  discussion,  as  it  had  been  in  the  last 
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Facsimile  of  a  "Gratuity"  voted  to  Governor  Moses  by  the   South  Carolina 
Legislature  in  I  87  I . 


two  preceding 
campaigns. 
The  Democrats 
of  the  North 
were  more 
united  than  in 
1872,  and  the 
reconstruction 
of  the  States 
lately  in  rebel- 
lion now  prom- 
ised    to      give 

them  "the  solid  Soutli  "  and  make  sure  their  triumph  in  the  coming 
election.  The  Republicans  were  equally  confident,  although  theie 
were  many  bickerings  and  jealousies  among  tlie  leaders.  Their 
National  convention  met  in  Cincinnati,  June  14th;  the  platform 
adopted  pledged  the  party  to  the  policy  of  pacification  which  had 
been  pursued  by  General  Grant;  demanded  the  earliest  possible 
resumption  of  specie  payments ;  favored  a  tariff  that  should  be  pro- 
tective of  home  industries;  reprobated  Chinese  immigration,  and 
insisted  on  ample  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Union.  The  leading  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion were  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine;  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York  ;  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana; 
and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio.  General  Hayes,  who  stood  sixth 
on  the  list  at  the  first  ballot,  and  who  was  not  widely  known  through- 
out   the     country,     wa& 


ft-  111,  \y/,.  ir/.,  nf^  iv/t,  ii  li/r.  i^fijf/t 

,,   T(3o,(?7<^,/<^/ WJl'^yyJ,/fi^,■ 
Sumnnary  of  the  Amounts  paid  to  One  Firm  for  Furniture 
by  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  of  I  672-74. 
(From  the  Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee.) 


nominated  on  the  sev- 
enth ballot.  His  success 
was  a  surprise ;  it  was 
the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise, the  friends  of  all 
the  other  candidates  be- 
ing unwilling  to  surren- 
der to  any  one  of  their 
competitors.  William 
A.  Wheeler,  of  New 
York,  was  nominated 
for  the  Vice-presidency. 
General  Hayes  had  been 
educated  a  lawyer ;  he 
had  served  with  credit 
in     the     Federal    army 
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during  the  civil  war ;  was  four  times  wounded,  and  he  specially  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Siieridan's  battles  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
in  1864.  In  civil  life  he  had  served  his  State  once  in  Congress  and 
three  times  as  Governor ;  when  nominated  he  was  about  fifty -four 
years  old. 

The  Democratic  Xational  Convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis,  June 
28tli,  and  adi)pteJ  a  platform  denunciatory  of  tlie  Republican  party 
and  the  Grant  Administration,  and  employed  with  emphasis  and 
fiequent  repetition  the  phrase  "  Reform  is  necessary,"  as  applied 
to  every  branch  of  the  Government,  —  Federal,  State,  and  municipal. 
The  j)latform  also  denounced  the  tariff  then  existing,  and  demanded 
"  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue."  This 
declaration,  which  looked  oblicpiely  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
was  regarded  as  a  notable  and  formal  announcement  of  that  policy 
by  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  first  ballot  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of 
New  York,  liad  nearly  enough  votes  to  give  him  the  nomination,  and 
before  the  result  was  reached  he  was  declared  by  acclamation  and 
with  great  enthusiasm  to  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  convention. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president. 
Mr.  Tilden  was  a  shrewd  and  able  lawyer,  his  practice  being  largely 

in  cases  relating  to  railways 
and  other  corporations.  In 
the  unravelling  of  the 
Tweed  frauds  in  New  York 
he  exhibited  much  astute- 
ness and  skill.  At  the  time 
of  his  nomination  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York, 
having  been  elected  to  that 
office  in  1874.  He  had  won 
fame  as  an  incorruptible 
Chief  Executive,  and  had 
introduced  many  reforms 
into  the  State  Administra- 
tion of  which  he  was  the 
chief.  His  nomination  was 
hailed  by  many  as  certain 
to  result  in  a  thorough  ref- 
ormation of  the  National 
(rovernment  when  he  should 
be  advanced  to  its  head. 

The    canvass    lacked    the 
personal  virulence  which  had 
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Facsimile  of  a  Bill  for  furnishing  the  State  House  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1872. 
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rrazs  OTESTEiKiff  xriqioiff  tei^ecraph:  coiHPAZffT. 

ALL  MESSAGES  TAKEH  BT  THIS  COUPAITY  S0VBCT  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  TEKMS : 


JA3.  OJUaBLE.  Oaneral  Sap't.  8m  Tnneisoo. _^__^_^L'  "         WTLUAM  ORTOH.  PrtMident- 


fdOotrinif  Xe*Mtm,-fut>feet  to  Che  dbove  temw,  toMch  ar«  otn^oed  U>  i 


■i'^i^^r-^^  ^^^^.C^^yl^Wi . 


^/aA/.^^  (l^^.^^.-r^jK^   /i//~//?:j!/f.    <a^4g^   ^a^^f^az^y^f^/ 


"  I  shall  decide  every  point  in  the  case  of  post-office  elector  in  favor  of  the  highest  demo- 
cratic elector,  and  grant  the  certificate  accordingly  on  morning  of  the  6th  inst.  Confiden- 
tial.'' —  Congressional  Record. 

One  of  the  "  Cipher   Despatches  "  sent  during  the   Election  Deadlock    with  Translation,  as  put 
in  Evidence  before  the  Congressional  Committee. 

characterized  those  immediately  preceding  it ;  the  blameless  character 
and  valuable  public  services  of  both  candidates  precluded  anything 
like  the  display  of  vulgar  brutalitj^  with  which  Grant  and  Greeley 
had  both  been  pursued  four  years  earlier.  The  part}'  in  favor  of  an 
increased  issue  of  National  paper  money,  or  "greenbacks,"  nominated 
Peter  Cooper,  the  eminent  philanthropist  of  New  York,  for  the  presi- 
dency ;  and  those  in  favor  of  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  fluids  named  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
as  their  candidate.  The  result  of  the  election  gave  Tilden  a  popular 
majority  of  157,394  over  all ;  but  Hayes  had  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  States,  counting  those  of  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana,  which  were  held  in  dispute.  The  friends  of  Tilden 
denied  the  validity  of  the  returns  from  those  three 
States.  Exclusive  of  them,  he  had  carried  every  "^  DON'T  KNOW.- 
Southern  State  ;  and  in  the  North  he  had  car- 
ried New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Indiana.  The  returning  boards  in  the  three  dis- 
puted States  threw  out  the  returns  of  several  dis- 
tricts which  gave  Democratic  majorities  ;  this 
gave  the  three  States  to  the  Republicans  ;  and 
Mr.  Hayes  thereby  had  a  majority'  of  one  in  the  \%^^\ 

Electoral  College.     It  was  a  narrow  escape  from     *  '^"''''"'   ^°*'"  p°='«<* 

^  ^  up  in   Mississippi  during 

defeat.  the  Election  of   l  876. 
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Samuei  J.  Ttlden. 


When  tlie  decisions  of  the  returning 
boarils  in  the  throe  doubtful  States  were 
made  public,  after  a  few  days  of  trying 
suspense,  a  bitter  and  angry  excitement 
raged  all  over  the  country.  The  disap- 
pointed Democrats  cliarged  the  returning 
boards  with  fraud ;  recounts  were  de- 
manded ;  and  pending  furtlier  examination 
of  the  returns,  leading  politicians  of  both 
])arties  gathered  at  the  capitals  of  tlie 
States  in  dispute  to  see  fair  play.  Tliese 
"  visiting  statesmen,"  as  they  were  called, 
gave  counsel  to  their  friends  and  aided 
as  far  as  possible  in  allaying  the  excite- 
ment that  raged  around  the  boards  in 
session.  Pending  the  meeting  of  the  presidential  electors  in  Adinputed 
tiie  several  States,  a  scheme  was  concocted  by  some  of  j\lr.  '''«"^"<"»- 
Tilden's  superserviceable  friends  to  secure  one  or  more  electoral  votes 
from  Soiitli  Carolina,  Florida,  or  Oregon.  They  sent  agents  to  the 
capitals  of  these  States  ;  and  a  great  number  of  messages  in  cipher  or 
cryptogram  were  transmitted  between  the  plotters.  Some  of  these 
messages  were  subsequently  translated  and  published  ;  they  gave  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  plot  to  buy  one  or  two  electoral  votes;  and  it 
appeared  that  the  conspirators  had  ample  financial  means  to  carry  out 
their  designs.  Responsibility  for  this  conspiracy  was  never  fixed  ;  but 
it  was  pretty  well  established  that  the  Democratic  Jsational  Commit- 
tee was  not  active  in  the  business ;  and  Mr.  Tilden  denied  under  oath 
all  knowledge  of  it.  The  cry  of  fraud  was  returned  upon  the  Demo- 
crats, however,  and  it  was  long  before  these  accusations  antl  counter- 
charges ceased  to  agitate  both  parties. 

The  question  of  determining  the  validity  of  the  electoral  returns 
from  the  disputed  States  must  now  come  before  Congress  in  joint 
meeting.  The  Constitution  provides  that  "  The  President  of  the 
Senate  siiall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
:;ives,  open  all  tlie  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 
The  obvious  meaning  of  these  words  was  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  count  the  electoral  votes,  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives attending  as  mere  spectators.  The  Democrats  objected  to  this 
because  it  would  give  Senator  Ferry,  the  Republican  President  of 
the  Senate,  sole  power  to  count  the  votes  and  declare  the  result ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  he  would  accept  the  returns  for  Hayes  and  so 
declare  him  elected.  On  the  other  Iiand,  the  famous  Twenty-second 
Joint   Rule,  which   was  a  comparatively  modern  innovation  adopted 
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An  Incident  during  the  Reconstruction  Troubles  in  Arlonsas.^ 
Difiwn  by  Orson  Lolvetl  from  photographs  and  descriptions  by  eye-witnesses. 

in  1865,  made  it  possilile  for  members  of  the  House  or  Senate  to 
obstruct  the  counting  of  any  objectionable  return,  tluis  electing 
Tilden.  The  Senate  was  Republican ;  the  House  Democratic.  The 
deadlock  was  complete  ;  and  from  each  of  the  three  Southern  States 
in  dispute  there  were  multiple  returns  for  Hayes  or  for  Tilden.  In 
Oresron  the  Democratic  Governor  had  refused  to  <nve  a  certificate 
to  one  of  the  Republican  electors,  declaring  him  ineligible,  as  he  held 
an  office  nnder  the  United  States  Government.  The  certificate  due 
him  was  given  to  a  Democratic  elector,  E.  A.  Cronin,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  given  to  any  man  on  the  Tilden 
electoral  ticket.  The  Republican  electors  from  Oregon  refused  to 
acknowledge  Cronin's  right  in  the  Electoral  College ;  and,  associating 

1  The  ste.imei-  Ilaltie,  with  a  load  of  Biixter  men,  wa.s  fireiJ  at  hy  the  Brooks  forces  in 
the  State  House,  the  ball  p.assing  just  in  front  of  her  bows. 
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witli  them  the  rejected  Republican  elector  who  held  a  certificate  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  they  gave  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  their 
State  to  Hayes.  Cronin  presented  himself  in  Washington  claiming  a 
right  to  cast  his  vote  somehow  and  somewhere  for  Tilden,  but  he  was 
willing  that  two  of  the  tliree  Oregon  votes  should  be  given  to  Hayes. 
It  was  evident  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  would  not  agree  upon 
any  method  of  counting  the  electoral  votes  in  joint  meeting  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  The  situation  was  critical. 
Timorous  men  feared  and  reckless  men  counselled  civil  war  rather 
than  submission  of  either  to  the  triumph  of  the  other  side.     Prcsi- 


The  State  House  at  Little  Rock,  Ark>nsa«,  showing  the  Cannon  used  by  thu  Bluoki  Fiices  stationed 

there. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  pholograp/i. 
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The  Scene  of  the  Conflict  between  the  Brooks  and  Baxter  Adherents  in  front  of  the  Anthony  House, 

Little  Rock. 

Drawn  by  G.  W.  TiUrs  from  a  contemporary  photograph. 

dent  Grant  quietly  strengtiiened  tlie  military  forces  around  the  Na- 
tional capital  ;  and  an  excitable  Kentucky  newspaper  editor  intimated 
that  "100,000  unarmed  Kentuckians '"  might  be  needed  in  Washing- 
ton to  see  justice  done. 

A  compromise  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  the  famous  Electoral  Commission   Bill.     Under  this 

The  Electo-      '  iii  ..it  ti  i 

rai  commis-  statute  the  whole  matter  of  the  disputed  electoral  count 
was  referred  to  a  Commission  to  consist  of  five  Senators, 
five  Representatives,  and  five  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Four  of  the  judicial  members  of  the  Commission  were  named 
in  the  bill ;  they  were  Justices  Clifford  and  Field,  Democrats,  and 
Strong  and  Miller,  Republicans  ;  they  were  to  choose  the  fifth  Justice, 
and  the  Commission  was  so  constituted  before  this  choice  could  be 
made  that  its  members  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  politi- 
cal parties,  seven  to  seven  ;  the  fifth  Justice,  when  he  should  be 
chosen,  would  have  the  casting  vote,  if  politics  were  to  divide  equally 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission.  It  was  expected  that  the 
four  Justices  would  choose  from  the  Supreme  Bench  Justice  David 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  whose  politics  were  uncertain  ;  he  had  acted  with 
both  parties  at  different  times,  but  his  leanings  had  latterly  been  in 
the  direction  of  the  Democrats.  At  this  critical  juncture,  Justice 
Davis  was  unexpectedly  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  his  own 
State.  He  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  doubtless  thankful  to  escape 
the  responsibility  of  being  an  umpire ;  and  Justice  Joseph  Bradley. 
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The  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  May  I  0,  I  876. 
Drawn  hy  Martin  Borgor't  from  a  plioto^rnpft. 


of  New  Jersej',  a  Republican,  was  cliosen  in  his  place.  At  this  the 
Democrats  lost  all  hojje,  and  the  cry  ''eight  to  seven  "'  went  up  from 
their  ranks. 

The  Electoral  Commission  met  on  the  last  tlay  of  January,  1877. 
Both  parties  to  the  controversy  were  represented  by  eminent  legal 
counsel,  and  the  returns  from  the  disputed  States  were  passed  in  suc- 
cession before  the  Commission,  Florida  being  first  taken  up,  and 
Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina  following  in  order.  This  first 
case  virtually  decided  all  the  rest.  By  a  vote  of  8  to  7  the  Commis- 
sioners agreed  that  they  should  not  "  go  behind  the  returns,"  but 
should  decide  which  of  the  several  returns  offered  should  be  received 
as  lawful.  The  Florida  returns  for  the  Hayes  electors  were  then 
admitteil.  The  same  procedure  was  held  in  each  one  of  the  disputed 
cases.  The  crisis  was  over  ;  and  the  country,  relieved  from  a  long  and 
severe  mental  strain,  breathed  more  freely ;  the  possible  peril  of  civil 
war  was  past.  Only  the  disputed  returns  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Electoral  Act;  the  single  returns,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  dispute,  were  not  sent  to  that  body.     The  Twenty- 
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second  Joint  Rule,  of  1865,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  hiw  constituting  the  Electoral  Commission, 
permitting  no  return  to  be  rejected  without  a  concurrent  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  Accordingly,  on  the  lOtli  of  B^bruary, 
1877,  the  two  Houses  met  in  joint  meeting  and  all  the  returns  were 
considered  in  due  order,  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
being  conclusive  in  each  case  when  a  return  from  any  one  of  the  dis- 
puted States  was  taken  up  and  objection  made.  In  each  case  objec- 
tions were  made  ;  but  these  were  in  the  nature  of  formal  pro- 
Haves 
declared        tcsts  and  wBut  ou  file  witliout  fuitlicr  action.     Finally,  on 

the  afternoon  of  March  2d,  1877,  the  count  was  concluded 
and  the  tellers  reported  that  185  electoral  votes  had  been  cast  for 
Rutherford  15.  Hayes  and  18-1  votes  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  The  long 
agony  was  over  and  the  presiding  officer  made  declaration  that 
"  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected   President    of    the 


Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 


United  States,  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1877."  Similar  declaration  affirmed  the  election  of  William  A. 
Wheeler,  of  New  York,  to  be  Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
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A  picturesque  ;viid  impressive  event  in  the  last  year  of  Grant's  sec- 
ond term  of  otHce  was  the  Centennial  Exhibition  held  in 

Til  -1      1    1     1  *  T        /'    1  11  1111       Centennial 

1  luhidelpliia.  Jt  iitly  commemorated  tlie  one  luindredth  ExpoMtion 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  and  gilded  with  a 
certain  lustre  the  close  of  the  National  Administration  which  had  not 
been  altogether  pleasing  or  peaceful.  The  project  for  holding  this 
International  Exposition  originated  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  was  born.  After  some  opposition  from  those  who 
were  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  local,  rather  than  a  National  afi'air, 
Congress  was  induced  to  extend  aid  and  give  National  authoritative- 
ness  to  the  enterprise.  An  act  was  passed  in  1872,  incorporating 
the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  and  giving  it  the  needed  powers 
to  transact  the  financial  business  of  the  organization.  The  Presi- 
dent was  empowered  to  make  formal  proclamation  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  exhibition  ;  a  commission  consisting  of  one  dele- 


The  Court  in  tne  Board  of  Finance  Building. 
Drawn  by  a.  W.  Prtrrs  from  a  photo^aph. 


gate  from  each  State  and  Territory  was  to  be  appointed  by  him,  and 
he  was  requested  bv  act  of  Congress  to  extend  to  the  governments  of 
other  nations  an   official  invitation   "to  participate  in   the   Interna- 
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tional  Exposition  to  be  held  ,it  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States."  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
admission  to  the  ports  of  this  country  free  of  duty  of  all  articles 
intended  for  the  exhibition. 

Congress  also  appropriated  at  different  times  $2,000,000,  of  which 
•fl, 500, 000  was  an  advance  loan  for  the  use  of  the  Centennial  Com- 
mission, and  by  these  acts  gave  the  exposition  its  distinctively 
National  character.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  appropriated  #1,500,- 
000;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  $1,000,000,  and  the  other  States  and 
Territories  appropriated  smaller  and  various  amounts.  All  of  the 
States  and  Territories  were  represented  on  the  Commission,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  participated  in  the  exhibition,  their  headquarters 
and  buildings  being  individual.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
twenty-six  structures  erected  for  the  use  of  tlie  States,  a  goodly  num- 
ber were  occupied  by  States  lately  in  rebellion.  The  governments  of 
the  world  responded  generously  to  the  invitation  to  participate,  and 
for  the  first  time  on  American  soil  was  gathered  a  large  and  impres- 
sive exhibit  of  objects  of  art,  commerce,  manufacture,  and  human 
industry  lepresenting  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  required  time  to 
convince  some  of  the  foreign  governments  that  the  exposition  was 
actually  conducted  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government,  so  far  as  that  Government  could  be  committed  to  a  work 
of  this  sort ;  but  eventually  the  response  to  the  call  was  general 
throughout  the  world. 

The  exposition  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  May,  1876,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vast  crowd  of  people.  President  Grant,  after  appropriate 
literary  exercises,  declared  the  International  Exposition  opened,  and  a 
procession  of  eminent  persons  moved  to  Machinery  Hall,  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Dom  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
.set  in  motion  the  mighty  engine  which  supplied  the  motive  power  for 
the  machinery  of  the  great  fair.  The  Main  Iluilding  was  a  parallelo- 
gram in  form,  1,880  feet  long  by  460  feet  wide  and  70  feet  high;  it 
covered  twenty  acres,  and,  notwithstanding  its  creat  size, 
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fBiituresof  bad  a  light  and  graceful  appearance.  The  building  was 
erected  within  a  year's  time,  at  a  cost  of  $1,700,000.  In 
this  building  manufactures  and  mining  products  were  exhibited,  with 
a  variety  of  other  articles  showing  the  progress  and  present  condition 
of  science  and  education.  The  next  largest  building  was  Machinery 
Hall ;  of  plain  architecture,  built  of  wood,  1,402  feet  by  360  feet 
wide,  its  area  included  about  thirteen  acres.  The  display  in  this 
building  was  of  surpassing  interest,  the  American  exhibit  clearly  lead- 
ing all  the  rest  in  point  of  variety  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance.  Of 
the  other  buildings,  Memorial  Hall,  a  beautiful  permanent  structure 
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of  granite,  erected  by  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  city  of  Phila 
delpliia  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  was  given  up  to  art. 
Horticultural  Hall,  built  of  iron  and  glass  in  the  Moorish  style  of 
architecture,  was  filled  with  every  variety  of  vegetation  from  the  vari- 
ous zones  of  the  globe;  outside  the  building  were  beds  of  flowering 
{)lant8  covering  twenty-five  acres.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  with 
many  curves  and  loops  connected  the  different  buildings,  and  provided 
for  easy  and  rapid  transit  of  the  numerous  visitors.  The  exhibits 
afforded  a  good  idea  of  the  industrial  progress  and  condition  of  the 
world. 

From  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  exhibition,  that  is  to  say 
from  yiay  10th  to  Is^ovember  lOtli,  the  total  admissions  to  the  grounds 
were  9,900,000,  and  the  admission  fees  collected  amounted  to!|3,800,- 
000.     There  had  been   patriotic  and  impressive  exercises  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  when    music,  poetry,  and  oratory  were  features  of  the 
programme ;  and  on  the  closing  day  President  Grant  gave  the  signal 
to  stop  the  great  engine,  and  as  it  came  to  a  standstill  the  hum  of 
machinery  died  away  and  the    exhibition  was   at  an  end.      Finan- 
eially,  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  not  completely  success- 
ful.    After  returning  the  United  States  loan  of  81,500,000   tiwexposi- 
the  stockholders  did  not  receive  their  original  subscriptions 
in    full.    The    people   of    Philadelphia   and    Pennsylvania,   however, 
generally  expressed  themselves  as   being  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  great  enterprise. 

The  influence  of  this  memorable  event  was  widespread  and  useful 
in  a  variety  of  directions.  People  in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller 
communities  of  the  United  States  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia 
as  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty.  The  Union  had  been  lately  recon- 
structed and  cemented  ;  the  thoughts  of  all  good  Americans  naturally 
turned  to  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  means  devised  to 
celebrate  their  enduring  work  and  illustrate  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  Those  American  citizens  who  gazed  upon  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  Centennial  exhibition  went  home  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  character  and  extent  of  the  resources  of 
their  country  ;  and  they  were  brought  in  contact  witii  beautiful  and 
novel  products  of  other  lands,  with  strange  people,  and  with  foreign 
exhibits,  the  sight  of  which  broadened  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
chastened  his  local  pride,  and  informed  his  judgment.  It  was  com- 
monly remarked  that  a  visit  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  like  a 
foreign  tour,  at  once  a  means  of  culture  and  a  gratification  of  curi- 
osity. 

From  this  point,  too,  date  several  remarkable  changes  in  American 
social  and   industrial  life.     The  exposition  was  a  stimulus  and  means 
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of  culture  in  sundry  brandies  of  Louseliuld  and  decorative  art  un- 
known before.  Some  of  the  exhibits,  notably  those  of  Great  Britain, 
were  a  revelation  to  Americans  wliose  crudeness  in  the  use  of  color 
and  barrenness  in  the  art  of  design  were  the  natural  result  of  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  best  models.  A  notable  improvement  in  the 
artistic  handling  of  all  manner  of  things  that  minister  in  the  homes 
of  Americans  to  the  comfort  and  delight  of  the  eye  was  marked  from 
this  time.     An  assthetic  revolution  had  been  accomplished. 

The  Centennial  exhibition  also  served  to  quicken  the  instinct  of 
family  in  the  American  people.  The  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  nation  naturally  turned  men's 
thoughts  to  a  study  of  the  lives  and  times  of  the  early  colonists  and  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  There  was  much  busy  rummaging  among 
ancient  archives.  Local  histories  were  ransacked  and  rewritten. 
Towns,  villages,  and  cities  made  preparations  for  duly  honoring  the 
anniversary  of  their  own  foundation  ;  and  families  and  individuals 
sought  out  the  roots  and  branches  of  their  family  trees,  anxious  to 
trace  their  relations  to  the  older  generations  and  establish  for  their 
own  descendants  their  line  of  ancestors.  The  Centennial  Exposition 
gave  the  j^eople  not  only  a  lesson  in  art,  but  in  the  geography  and 
social  history  of  their  own  country.  It  was  a  noble  and  fitting  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  National  existence, 
the  opening  of  a  new  era. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A   BREATHING-SPELL   IN   AMERICAN   POLITICS. 

Administration  of  Presihent  Hayes.  — Continied  Diffkti.tiks  in  South  Caro- 
lina AND  LorisiANA.— United  States  Troops  withdrawn  and  the  Downfall 
ok  the  Rei'L'blican  Governments. —  Aitearance  of  the  Grangers  and  Other 
Industrial  Associations.  —  The  Railroad  Strike  of  1877.  —  Destructive 
Riots  in  Pittsdurgii.  — Strike  of  the  Coal  Miners. —  The  Mollie  Maguires. 
—  Denis  Kearney  and  the  Anti-Chinese  Agitation.  — A  Negro  Exodus. — 
The  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  1878  and  1879. —  A  Deadlock  in  Congress 
holds  up  Army  Appropriations.  —  Various  Useful  Inventions  of  the  Period. 

The  Administration  of  President  Hayes  afforded  a  breathing-spell 
in  the  politics  of  the  country,  coming  as  it  did  after  a  period  of  viru- 
lent excitement  and  bitter  partisanship.  It  was  as  if  the  leaders  of 
the  conteniling  factions,  exhausted  by  the  feverish  struggles  and 
rancorous  controversies  of  the  preceding  year,  were  glad  to  rest  awhile 
from  their  labors  in  behalf  of  an  imperilled  country.  Everybody 
was  now  willing  to  admit  that  the  country  was  safe,  and  that  a  great 
danger  had  been  passed,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  The  Democrats 
naturally  plumed  themselves  on  their  superior  p:itriotism  ;  they  had 
acquiesced  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes  for  the  sake  of  peace,  although 
they  stoutly  insisted  that  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  rightfully  chosen. 
The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  quietly  elated  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  candidate  had  been  rightfully  elected  and 
rightfully  seated  in  the  executive  chair,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his 
adversaries  to  prevent  it.  Both  parties  were  agreed  to  postpone  fur- 
ther hostilities  until  another  presidential  election. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President  Hayes  promised  that  he  would 
so  shape  his  policy  as  to  secure  "  the  permanent  pacification 
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of  the  country  upon  such  principles  and   by  such   measures  of  President 
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as  will  secure  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  constitutional  rights."  He  pointedly 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
were  not  yet  vouchsafed  "  the  inestimable  blessing  of  wise,  honest,  and 
peaceful  local  self-government."  He  ex|3rcsse(l  his  desire  to  employ 
every  legitimate  influence  to  bring  about  reforms  in  all  departments 
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of  the  Government  and  to  promote  honest  and  efficient  self-govern- 
ment in  the  Southern  States.  When  he  attempted  to  redeem  these 
promises  he  ilid  not  meet  with  that  hearty  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  which  he  had  the  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Hayes's  cabinet  was  as  follows :  Secretary  of  State,  William  M. 
The  iiajes  Evarts,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John 
cabinet.  Sherman,  of  Ohio;  Secretary  of  War,  George  W.  McCrary, 
of  Iowa  ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Richard  M.  Thompson,  of  Indiana  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Carl  Schurz,  of  Missouri ;  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, David  M.  Key,  of  Tennessee  ;  Attorney-general,  Charles  Devens, 
of  Massachusetts.  Of  these  men  Mr.  Key  was  a  Democrat,  and  Mr. 
Schurz  had  not  latterly  been  closely  identified  with  the  Republican 
party.  This  was  a  cabinet  of  eminent  respectability;  and  although 
some  of  its  members  were  not  well  known  throughout  the  country 
when  they  were  first  appointed,  their  share  in  the  Administration 
was  honorable  and  creditable.  The  stability  of  the  Hayes  cabinet 
was  in  sharp  contrast  witli  those  which  had  immediately  preceded  it. 
The  only  change  in  its  personnel  was  that  made  in  December,  1879, 
when  Mr.  McCrary  retired  from  the  War  Department  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ex-Governor  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Minnesota. 

One  of  the  matters  of  importance  that  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  newly  installed  President  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,  where  two  rivals  were  in  the  field,  each  claimingr  to  have 
been  lawfully  elected  to  the  gubernatorial  otiice.  At  the  State  elec- 
tion in  November,  1876,  D.  H.  Chamberlain  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Republicans  ;  by  his  integrity,  fairness,  and  strict  attention  to  his 
official  duties.  Governor  Chamberlain  had  won  the  respect  of  the  better 
class  of  the  men  of  his  own  party,  although  he  had  alienated  some 
of  those  who  prospered  under  the  corrupt  rule  of  the  "  carpet-bag- 
gers," and  who  wei'e  now  deprived  of  sinecures  and  profitable  contracts 
under  the  honest  administration  of  Chamberlain.  He  had  zealously 
defended  the  rights  of  the  colored  people,  and  had  therebj'^  offended 
Political  some  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  who  were  determined  that 
Southcaro-  '^o  Hegro  should  either  vote  or  hold  office,  if  that  could  be 
iina.  prevented.    Wade  Hampton,  a  dashing  cavalry  leader  in  the 

Confederate  service  during  the  late  war,  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Democrats.  In  the  confusion  that  had  latterly  characterized  the  doings 
of  the  political  machinery  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  there  wei-e 
two  rival  returning  boards  in  South  Carolina;  one  of  these  certified 
the  election  of  Chamberlain,  the  other  certified  that  Hampton  was 
lawfully  elected.  The  same  confusion  spread  through  all  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  State  government,  and  there  were  two  legis- 
latures, as  well  as  two  gubernatorial  claimants.     Both  Chamberlain 
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Daniel  H.  Chamberlain. 


iuul  Hampton  were  sworn  into  office, 
but  riuinpton  was  more  generally 
recognized  by  the  judicial  and  the 
other  civil  officers  of  the  State  as  the 
lawful  Governor. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Mr.  Hayes  took  oflTice ;  and  very  soon 
after  his  inauguration  the  President 
invited  tiie  rival  claimants  to  hold 
a  personal  conference  with  him  in 
Washington.  The  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  that  the  President  de- 
cided to  withdraw  the  Fedei-al  troops 
from  the  State  capital,  where  they 
had  been  employed  to  guard  the 
State  House,  in  which  Chamberlain  and  the  Republican  legislature 
were  intrenched.  The  other  State  officers  under  Chamberlain  now 
addressed  him  a  letter  in  which,  while  they  emphatically  declared 
their  belief  in  the  justness  of  his  and  their  claim  to  office,  they  coun- 
selled him  to  discontinue  the  struggle  for  the  gubernatorial  chair ; 
they  all  agreeil  that  the  peace  of  the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
])eople  forbade  them  to  persist  in  asserting  their  rights.  Under  the 
circumstances,  there  was  nothing  left  for  Governor  Chamberlain  but 
a  jieaceable  withdrawal.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1877, 
Hampton  was  notified  of  the  decision  of  Chamberlain  and  the  other 
Republican  officials,  and  on  the  following  day  he  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  State  House,  the  executive  offices,  and  the  seal 
of  the  State.  Without  serious  friction  the  two  legislatures  troop? with- 
were  amalgamated,  the  members  of  the  Chamberlain  legis- 
lature being  treated  with  fairness  ;  and  the  new  organization  provided 
for  the  payment  of  those  members  for  the  time  during  which  they  had 
acted  independently  of  the  Democratic  body  that  claimed  to  be  the 
lawful  legislature. 

Some  of  the  Republican  leaders  who,  from  the  first,  had  regarded 
Mr.  Hayes  with  distrust  and  coolness,  were  deeply  angered  by  his 
treatment  of  the  South  Carolina  complication.  They  contended  that 
by  withdrawing  the  moral  and  material  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion from  the  Chamberlain  government  in  South  Carolina.  —  and  also 
from  Louisiana  —  he  had  cast  a  cloud  upon  his  own  title  to  office ; 
the  returning  boards  that  gave  him  the  electoral  votes  of  tho.se  two 
States  had  subsequently  been  by  his  action  virtually  discredited.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  iiowever,  the  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the  return- 
ing  boards  when   they  were  considering  the  State  election  returns 
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were  clearly  unauthoiize 
that  extent  usurpations 
the  consideration  of  re- 
turns affecting  their  elec- 
tion, the  power  of  the 
returning  boards  over 
the  returns  was  wholly 
independent  of  State  law 
and  State  constitutions, 
and  was  not  in  the  least 
in  contravention  of  any 
Federal  statute. 

In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Hayes  pledged 
himself  to  a  reforniiition 
of  the  civil  service.  Un- 
der President  Grant  a 
weak  and  half-hearted 
attempt  had  been  made 
to  cleanse  the  public 
service  of  the  foul  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  it; 
and  the  President  had 
doubtless  honestly  en- 
deavored to  set  on  foot 
these  measures  of  re- 
form, the  autlior  of 
which  was  Representa- 
tive Thomas  A.  Jenckes, 
of  Rhode  Island.  But 
the  evil  influences  that 
had  permeated  nearly 
all  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Govern- 
ment were  too  strong  to 
be  counteracted  except 
by  a  more  vigorous  policy 
than  General  Grant  was 
ready  to  prepare  and  ex- 
ecute. President  Hayes, 
pledged  to  a  single  term 
of  office  and  supported 
by  a  general  popular  ap- 


d  by  the  State  constitutions,  and  were  to 
whereas,  in  regard  to  Federal  officers,  and 
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An  Incident  of  the  State  Election  of  I  876  in  South  Caro- 
lina, when  both  Hampton  and  Chamberlain  claimed  to 
have  been  elected  Governor. 
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proval  of  the  newly  born  civil  service  reform,  attempted  to  free  liim- 
.self  from  the  dictation  of  Congressmen  in  the  matter  of  making  public 
appointments.  The  Congressmen,  surprised  and  annoyed  at  finding 
that  they  were  no  longer  expected  to  control  the  official  patronage 
distributed  in  their  respective  States  and  districts,  turned  upon  tiie 
President  with  disdain.  They  derided  his  ignorance  of  "practical 
politics,"  contemned  his  efforts  to  placate  the  South  and  promote  har- 
mony, and  stigmatized  his  mild  and  peace-inciting  policy  as  "  Sunday- 
school  politics."  The  strange  spectacle  was  afforded  of  a  Republican 
President,  whose  very  title  to  office  had  been  disputed  by  his  political 
opponents,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  seeing  his  measures  defeated 
in  Congress  by  the  failure  of  votes  from  his  own  party  or  carried  by 
the  aid  of  votes  of  Democratic  members. 

Of  the  political  complication  in  Louisiana  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  it  closely  resembled  that  in  South  Carolina.    There 
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were  two  gubernatorial  claimants,     ii  rancis  1.  iNicnolls  had  compiica- 
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been    declared    elected  governor  on  the  returns    examined  ducedin 
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and  passed  upon  by  the  so-called  Democratic  returning 
board.  And  S.  B.  Packard  had  similarly  been  declared  the  lawful 
governor  by  the  rival  returning  board.  General  Grant,  during  the 
last  months  of  his  presidential  term,  had  been  entreated  by  Packard 
to  send  military  aid  to  bis  government  in  Louisiana  ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  replied  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  frankly  that  he  did  not 
believe  public  o[)inion  would  any  longer  support  the  maintenance  of 
State  government  in  Louisiana  by  the  use  of  the  military.  The 
President  added  that  he  must  concur  in  this  feeling.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  his  successor,  who  had  already  pledged  himself  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  self-government  in  the  South,  should  take  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  military  in  Louisi- 
ana and  South  Carolina.  The  troops  were  withdrawn,  accordingly, 
and  the  Nicholls  govei-nment  assumed  their  full  powers,  April  24:tli, 
1877. 

An  acute  crisis  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  people  occurred  dur- 
ing 1877.  For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  there  had  been  ^ho 
manifested  an  increasing  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  working  ''™"s^"- 
people  to  the  institutions  and  enterprises  managed  by  capitalists  and 
corporations.  National  banks  and  railroad  companies  were  the  special 
objects  of  this  hostility.  Li  18l!7,  very  soon  after  the  issues  of  the 
war  had  been  disposed  of ,  a  secret  order  known  as  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry was  organized  in  Washington,  and  its  lodges  were  soon  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country.  The  object  of  the  organization  was  to 
secure  coiiperation  among  its  members  ('who  were  chiefly  farmers  and 
agricultural  producers)  in  purchasing  and  in  other  business  interests. 
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The  liigli  rates  of  railway  transportation,  especially  in  the  Western 
States,  had  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  farmei's  and  producers ;  and 
one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  Grangers,  as  they  were  called,  was 
to  secure  legislation  that  should  force  down  these  exorbitant  freight 
rates,  which,  as  they  asserted,  were  eating  up  their  substance.  In 
course  of  time  the  Grangers,  whose  popular  title  was  given  them  on 
account  of  their  lodges  being  known  as  granges,  became  a  real  terror 
to  the  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies  throughout  the 
country. 

It  was  an  easy  transition  from  the  hostility  of  the  Grangers,  or 
Uneasiness  agricultural  producers,  to  the  railway  companies  and  to  the 
J!^i°"f^  organization  of  a  similar  war  against  those  corporations,  on 
employees.     j.jjg  pj^^j.j.  yj-  ^|jg  ^j^gj-  ^.^j^y  pf  yn^n  ^yj^o  were  engaged  in  the 

numerous  vocations  dii'ectly  affected  by  the  management  of  railroads. 
The  extravagance  of  the  railwaj'  managers,  who  travelled  sumptu- 
ously over  their  lines,  their  ruinous  and  reckless  management  of  the 
properties  in  their  control,  and  their  notorious  manipulation  of  State 
legislatures  in  their  own  interests,  had  set  the  whole  country  against 
them.  Public  opinion  was  generally  with  the  men  who  rebelled 
when  they  felt  the  grinding  power  of  their  paymasters,  who  so  con- 
trived their  schedules  that  the  employees  of  the  corporations  were 
often  reduced  to  the  verge  of  abject  want,  even  while  they  were 
nominally  enrolled  in  the  active  army  of  tiie  companies.  Like  the 
Grangers,  the  labor  unions  of  the  railway  employees  at  first  assumed  a 
5'M(/s ('-political  character.  Conventions  of  labor  unions  declared  that 
Congress  should  assume  control  of  the  railroads  and  other  transpor- 
tation lines  and  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  counti'y.  Some  of  the 
labor  organizations  sought  to  limit  the  power  of  the  corporations  by 
electing  their  own  members  to  the  State  legislatures  and  thus  secur- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  of  their  own  framing.  In  this  way  the 
celebrated  "  Granger  cases"  finally  came  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  issue  raised  in  these 
cases  was  whether  the  Illinois  legislature,  under  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  could  fix  by  law  the  maximum 
of  charges  levied  for  the  storage  of  grain  in  the  elevators  owned  by 
private  individuals  and  corporations  in  that  State.  The  decision 
was  to  the  effect  that  while  the  government  has  no  power  to  con- 
trol exclusively  private  rights,  it  may  regulate  the  conduct  of  its 
citizens  towards  each  other  when  such  regulation  becomes  necessary 
for  the  public  good.  The  Grangers  were  sustained  in  their  con- 
tention. 

This  victory,  which  was  achieved  in  1877,  was  followed  by  several 
important  judicial  decisions  that  were  unfavorable  to  the  pretensions 
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of  sundry  cor- 
porations. Thus 
the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 
decided  that  an 
express  company 
is  responsible  for 
loss  of  goods 
caused  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  rail- 
road employed 
to  carry  their 
freight,  as  well  as 
for  that  caused 
by  the  negligence 
of  their  own  em- 
ployees. In  the 
same  cases  ^  the 
court  decided  that 
the  clause  in  an 
express  com- 

pany's contract 
exempting  the 
company  from 
losses  by  fire  is  of 
no  effect,  provided  the  fire  is  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  express  company,  or  of  the  railroad  company  carrying 
the  goods.  In  another  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  the  United  States  Su- 
pi-eme  Court  held  that  a  State  has  power  to  regulate  the  rates  of  fare 
and  freight  charged  by  a  railioad  companj',  or  any  other  common 
carrier,  within  its  limits. 

The  beginning  of  the  labor  troubles  of  1877  was  the  strike  of  the 
train-hands  employed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  took 
place  July  14th.  A  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the 
men  had  been  made  by  nearly  all  the  railway  corporations  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  grievances  and  hardships  of  these  employees, 
as  they  presented  their  case,  amply  justified  their  dissatisfaction. 
The  strike  soon  became  general,  being  participated  in  by  the  railroad 
employees  on  all  the  great  lines  in  the  Northern  States,  from  New 

1  The  two  cafes  broujiht  by  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  the  Planters'  Nationnl  Bank 
against  the  Adams  Expros.s  Company  ;  the  case  of  the  Chica^ro,  Milwaukee  &  .'>!.  I'aul 
Rnilro.id  Company,  appealed  from  the  Wisconsin  Circuit;  and  the  case  of  the  Chica^'O, 
linilini;ton  &  Quincy  Hailroad  Conipnny  against  the  Attorney -general,  appealed  from  the 
Iowa  Circuit. 


Interior  of  Union  Station,  Pittsburgh,  after  the  Railway  Stril<e  of  I  877. 
Drawn  by  F.  D.  Steele  from  a  photograph. 
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England  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Almost  in  a  day,  business  of  all 
kinds  was  paralyzed  by  an  absolute  cessation  of  railway  transporta- 
tion. Trains  were  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the  train-hands  and 
others  employed  about  the  premises  stood  by  to  {prevent  their  being 
moved  by  persons  hired  for  such  an  emergency.  The  determination 
of  the  strikers  to  prevent  any  movement  of  their  trains  soon  resulted 
in  their  taking  possession  of  the  yards,  tracks,  round-houses,  and  other 
property  of  the  railway  companies.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
graver  troubles  that  followed  the  strike. 

The  railway  employees  had  already  been  organized  in  several  sorts 
of  unions.  Heretofore  these  unions  had  not  been  amalgamated  into 
one  homogeneous  body,  nor  liad  they  been  recognized  by  the  employ- 
ing corporations.  It  was  one  purpose  of  the  strike  to  make  such 
amalgamation 
easier  and  to 
compel  from  the 
railroad  corpora- 
tions a  recogni- 
tion of  the  labor 
unions.  These 
results  were  ulti- 
mately reached. 
And  another  re- 
sult of  the  strike 
of  1877  was  the 
invention  of  the 
so-called  sympa- 
thetic strike. 
Men  employed  in 
the  same  activity 
as  the  strikers, 
but  who  had  no 
special  grievance 
of  their  own,  quit 
work  and  joined 
in  the  general 
strike  in  order  to 
express  their  sy m- 
pathy    and    give 

their  moral  aid  to  their  brethren  who  were  already  out  with  their 
grievances  and  wrongs. 

'  Owing  to  the  conKeslion  of  traffic  there  were  miles  of  freight  trains  blocked  at  this 
point  which  the  rioters  burned  just  as  they  stood. 


Burnt  Freight  Cars  at  Pittsburgh. ^ 
Drawn  by    F.  D.  Steele  from  a  piwtograph. 
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A.S  the  railway  strike  went  on,  otlier  industrial  callings  felt  its  influ- 
ence, and  bodies  of  men  engaged  in  other  mechanical  pursuits  were 
drawn  into  the  struggle.  Following  the  railroad  hands,  the  coal 
miners,  nuarrymen,  factory  workers,  and  others  whose  rates  of  wages 
were  low,  were  induced  to  join  hands  with  the  strikers  and  make 
comnu)n  cause  against  "  the  bloated  capitalists,"  whose  tyranny  was 
held  to  be  the  cause  of  all  their  woes  —  which  were  many.  The 
members  of  the  mechanical  trades-unions,  sympathizing  with  any 
movement  that  was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  power  of  a  labor 
organization,  next  followed  with  strikes  more  or  less  general  in  the 
localities  that  most  readily  felt  the  influence  of  the  great  railway 
strike.  These  were  reenforced  by  the  so-called  Socialists,  who  were 
ever    ready  to    incite  any  agitation    that   promised    to  overthrow  or 

weaken  the  existing 
order  of  things. 
For  a  time  there 
was  much  fine-spun 
logic  current  among 
the  orators  and  fo- 
menters  of  disturb- 
ance; and  the  rights 
of  man  and  the 
tyrannies  of  capital 
were  discussed  in 
innumerable  popu- 
lar gatherings  with 
luuch  vehemence. 
To  these  gatherings 
flocked  the  vaga- 
bonds and  wander- 
ing tramps,  like 
birds  of  p>'Pyj 
watching  for  the 
hour  of  destruction 
to  strike. 

The  first  actual 
conflict  began  at 
Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia,  July  16th,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
when  a  party  of  strikers,  determnied  to  prevent  the  moving  of  n  irn-.it  mil- 
a  train  left  standing  on  the  tracks,  exchanged  shots  with  the 
State  militia  that  had  been  sent  to  guard  the  property.  The  train 
was  derailed,  and  by  evening  the  whole  line  of  the  road  was  in  the 


CZf--r:i    •r^:^»^\<^\    :-r/.£i*'f-~ii' ^'r"^*r^ 
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Interior  of  Round-House  at  Pittsburgh,  showing  the  Wreclted  Locomotives. 
Drawn  by  F.  D.  Sterk  from  a  pholo^aph. 
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hands  of  the  strikers. 
United  States  troops  were 
sent  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor :  and  a  proclamation 
from  the  President  warn- 
ing tiie  striiiers  to  desist 
from  violence  was  issued. 
In  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more, on  the  20th,  tlie 
State  militia  were  assailed 
by  a  mob  while  marching 
to  the  railway  station. 
In  the  meli^e  that  fol- 
lowed, nine  of  the  rioters 

•T3." 


"C." 


Notice  you  have  Caricd  this  as  far  as  you  can  By  cheating  thy 
men  you  three  Bosses  Be  Caxcfull  if  the  Above  dont  Be  your 
home  in  A  sliort  Time, 


^ 


Not.ce  IS  here  given  to  you  men  the  first  and  the  last  Notice 
that  you  will  get  for  no  man  to  go  Down  this  slope  After  to 
Night  if  yo  Do  you  Can  Bring  your  Coffion  Along  With  you 
for  By  the  internal  Crist  We  mean  AVhat  this  Notice  says  you 
Drift  man  stop  at  home  and  Cut  no  more  Coal  let  him  go  and 
get  Coal  himself  I  Dont  mean  Engineer  or  firemans  let  them 
mme  there  one  Work  now  men  tlie  Next  Notice  you  Will  get  I 
Dont  mean  to  Do  it  With  my  Pen  I  Will  Do  it  With  that  there 
Reiver  I  Don't  Want  no  more  Black  legs  at  this  CoIIary. 

(No  signature) 

were  killed  and  20  or  30 
persons,  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, were  wounded  by 
shots  or  chance  missiles; 
the  soldiers  fired  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  mob  replied 
in  like  manner.  Other 
disturbances  of  a    similar 

V. 

(Notice  fonnd  in  yard  of  D.  Patclien,  Engineer,  Cre?80nft.) 

from  the  gap  Daniel  Patch 

remember  you  will  be  raoning  in  this  coal  ragion  at 
night  you  took  an  nother  mans  engin  we  will  give  you  fair 
warning  in  time  and  some  more.  V.  L. 

M.  JI,  H.  S.  T. 


From  a  Stranger 
he  nowes  you 


character  occurred  at  vari- 
ous important  railroad 
centres  throughout  the 
country. 

The  most  serious  of  these 
riots  took  place  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  a  vast  rail- 
way system  was  concen- 
trated, and  where  there 
was  a  great  mass  of  rail- 
way buildings  and  other 
property.  Mobs  of  idle 
men,  reenforced  by  disor- 
derly persons,  as  well  as 
by  mechanics  and  others 
who  were  sympathetically  attracted  to  the  spot,  now  surged  around 
the  railroad  tracks  and  buildings  of  the  corporations.     On  the  21st  a 


VI. 

we  hear  notify  you  to  leave  th  Road  for  you  took  a  nother 
man  chop  take  a  warning  to  Save  your  live 
to  Yost 
"  Mollie   Maguire  "    Notices  put  in   Evidence  during 

the  Trials. 
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division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  militia,  while  attempting  to  clear  a 
street  crossing  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  was  attacked  by  Rjotsin 
the  populace  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  The  militia  i''"»'""'k'i- 
replied  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  firing  soon  became  general  on 
both  sides,  the  rioters  returning  with  three  pieces  of  ordnance  and  a 
supply  of  firearms,  some  of  which  had  been  secured  by  breaking  into 
the  shops  of  the  city.  The  militia  took  a  position  in  the  round-house 
of  the  railroad,  and  the  mob  assailed  the  building  with  their  c.mnon 
and  other  battering  implements.  In  this  attack  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides,  but  the  rioters  were  the  greatest  sulTerers. 

During  the  night  the  battle  raged  with  increasing  violence,  the 
mob  being  swelled  in  numbers  by  the  arrival  of  recruits  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  A  fury  for  fire  inflamed  the  rioters,  and 
a  car  loaded  with  burning  combustibles  was  sent  against  the  round- 
house in  which  the  militia  were  besieged;  other  fire-cars  were  pushed 
against  other  railroad  buildings  and  the  night  was  lurid  with  the  fiame 
and  smoke  of  destruction.  The  militia  escaped  from  the  burning 
round-house,  made  their  way  across  the  Allegheny  River,  pursued  by 
the  firing  rioters,  and  were  there  disbanded. 

Robbery  and  loot  succeeded  to  incendiarism  on  the  following  daj% 
Laden  freight-cars  were  attacked  by  men  and  women,  broken  open, 
and  their  contents  carried  off  in  wagons  or  by  the  armful.  Goods  of 
every  description,  bound  to  distant  points  and  detained  here  by  the 
blockade  of  the  road,  were  stolen  in  vast  quantities.  Bales  of  silk, 
cloth,  and  other  fabrics,  fruits  and  groceries,  laces,  hardware,  clothing, 
flour  and  ])roduce,  boots  and  shoes,  pianos,  wines  in  cases  and  spirits 
in  barrels,  were  a  part  of  the  booty 
which  the  mob  collected  from  the  trains 
in  the  most  business-like  and  open  man- 
ner. Drunk  with  the  liquors  that  had 
been  stolen  from  the  cars,  the  more  dis- 
orderly element  of  the  mob  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  private  property  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  liquor  stores  were 
broken  into  and  sacked;  cigar  stores 
and  the  siiops  where  eatables  were  sold 
were  looted,  and  pandemonium  reigned 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  city 
which  is  nearest  to  the  railway  stations 
and  depots.  The  citizens  had  looked 
on  with  comparative  indifference  while 
tlie  property  of  the  railroad  comjianies 
and  their  patrons  was  being  destroyed. 


Thomas  Munley,  one  of  the  Convicted 
"  Mollies." 
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James  McParlan,  the  Detective 


When  the  unsated  monster,  the  mob, 
beejan  to  turn  its  attention  to 

The  fury  of  '^ 

the  mob        the  houses  and  shops  or  the 

exhausted- 
city,  there  was  remonstrance 

and  resistance.  The  citizens  rallied  to 
the  aid  of  the  police ;  but  the  fury  of 
the  mob  had  spent  itself,  and  the  ter- 
rific storm  of  rage  and  lust  of  thiev- 
ery that  had  risen  to  its  height  on 
Sunday,  the  22d,  began  to  subside  sul- 
lenly on  Monday.  Driven  from  the 
half-emptied  freight-cars,  the  rioters  set 
fire  to  the  trains  and  abandoned  the 
remainder  of  their  contents  to  the 
flames.  About  2,000  freight-cars  were 
destroyed ;  and  the  loss  to  the  rail- 
road and  express  companies  was  between  it's, 000, 000  and  'if  10,000,000. 

Strikes  had  by  this  time  become  general  all  over  the  country,  not 
only  on  railroads,  but  in  almost  every  department  of  mechanical  activ- 
ity. The  spirit  of  disorder  spread  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  gangs  of 
the  ruffianly  persons  who  infest  the  slums  of  San  Francisco  roamed 
through  the  streets,  terrorizing  the  Chinese  residents,  shutting  up  fac- 
tories, and  setting  fire  to  some  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  Chinese 
workers.  There  were  blood}'  doings  in  man}'  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  Western  States,  especially  in  Chicago,  where,  on  the  26th,  there 
was  a  collision  between  an  unruly  and  apparently  aimless  mob  and 
the  police ;  the  latter  were  aided  by  a  squad  of  cavalry ;  and  in  a 
charge  that  was  made  against  the  mob,  nineteen  pei'sons  were  killed 
or  fatally  wounded  on  the  spot,  and  many  others  were  maimed.  For 
the  space  of  ten  days,  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  were  almost 
wholly  given  over  to  riot  and  disorder. 

One  notable  exception  to  this  well-nigh  universal  outbreak  was  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  severe  measures  and  early  precautions 
undoubtedly  prevented  an  uprising  of  the  vicious  element  of  society, 
which,  if  once  allowed  to  burst  forth,  would  have  wrought  havoc  in 
that  populous  centre.  The  militia  were  kept  under  arms;  the  police 
were  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  station-houses  and  on  their  several 
beats  ;  and  a  meeting  of  persons  who  sympathized  to  some  degree 
with  the  strikers,  held  in  Tompkins  Square,  was  watched  with  keen 
scrutiny  for  any  manifestation  of  the  mob  spirit.  The  city  was 
spared  the  havoc  and  bloodshed  which  the  people,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  draft  riots  of  1863,  very  naturally  had  the  right  to  expect 
with  dread. 
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After  a  photograpli  by  Gutekunst. 


liy  the  end  of  July  the  strike  was  vir- 
tuiillv  over;   the  strikers  in  some 

"  .  .  End  of  the 

instances  eilefted  a  compromise   grratraii- 

^  .        road  strike. 

with  their  employers;  anil  in 
otliers  they  resumed  work  without  having 
gained  any  substantial  addition  to  their 
compensation.  The  men  on  the  Baltimore 
and  ( )hio  line  held  out  to  nearly  the  last; 
and  the  second  day  of  August  had  come 
before  the  very  last  of  the  stubborn  strikers 
—  those  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  line  —  finally  yielded  and  re- 
sumed work.  United  States  troops  were 
furnished  to  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania  at  the  call  of  the  governors 
of  those  States;  and  these  were  most  effi- 
cient in  finally  quelling  the  disorders  that  had  prevailed.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  the  fury  of  the  mobs  spent  itself  after  a  while,  even  when 
the  National  and  State  military  authority  was  not  invoked.  The  fire 
burned  itself  out. 

A  natural  and  logical  sequel  to  the  railroad  strikes  of  1877  was 
that  outbreak  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  which  soon 
after  followed  and  spread  its  disastrous  effects  into  the  adjfiining 
States.  Just  before  this  wretched  business,  the  exposure  of  the  so- 
called  Mollie  Maguire  conspiracies  had  so  far  alienated  the  sympathy 
of  all  right-thinking  people  from  the  coal  miners  that  the  first  whispers 
of  their  discontent  did  not  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserved. 
The  Mollie  Maguires  were  organized  on  a  basis  something  like  that 
which  a  kindred  association  in  Ireland,  in  previous  years,  had  em- 
ployed. The  Irish  organization  was  a  secret  and  lawless  one  for  the 
purpose  of  terrorizing  process-servers  and  others  engaged  in  evicting 
tenants.  The  band  wore  a  disguise  of  woman's  dress;  hence  the  name 
of  Mollie  Maguire.  The  Pennsylvania  Mollie  Maguires  were  organ- 
ized to  scare  from  the  mining  regions  any  men  who  presumed  to  work 
at  lesser  i-ates  of  wages  than  those  prescribed  by  the  miners'  unions. 
From  these  bloodless  antics  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  murder  of 
objectionable  contractors,  overseers,  and  "  bosses,"  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  property  of  mining  companies,  and  the  mobbing  of  persons 
whoso  adhesion  to  tlu^  unions  was  thus  made  compulsory. 

Murder,  incendiarism,  and  robbery  were  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
the  machinations  of  the  Mollie  Maguires;  and  the  general  ihcMoiiie 
public,  exasjierated  by  the  outrageous  (>xactions  of  the  "  Coal   >'''eu're.«. 
Barons,"  who   rated  the  output  of    their   mines  at  arbitrary  prices, 
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looked  on  with  indifference  at  the  destruction  of  mining  property,  and 
even  regarded  the  earlier  infrequent  acts  of  violence  with  cynical 
calmness.  But  when  the  crimes  of  the  MoUie  Maguires  grew  more 
frequent,  bloody,  and  brutal,  public  indignation  was  deeply  stirred. 
The  credit  of  finally  exposing  this  widely  ramifying  conspiracy  and 
breaking  into  pieces  its  intricate  machinery,  is  due  to  Franklin  B. 
Gowen,  at  that  time  the  president  of  one  of  the  coal  and  iron  compa- 
nies operating  in  that  region  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Employing  a  young  detective  of  phenomenal  astuteness  and  coolness, 
James  McParlan,  Mr.  Gowen  eventually,  after  years  of  patient  toil, 
study,  and  finesse,  in  which  he  "  fought  the  devil  with  fire,"  intro- 
ducing his  agent  into  the  secret  councils  of  the  murderers,  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  ringleaders  to  justice.  Nine  of  these  leaders  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  murder  ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  accessory  to  the  frightful  crimes  for  which  the 
others  were  hanged  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  of  vary- 
ing length.  The  bloody  episode  of  the  Mollie  Maguires  was  ended  just 
as  the  labor  agitation  of  the  years  1875, 1876,  and  1877  was  ready  to 
culminate  in  riot  and  violence. 

The  complaints  of  the  coal  miners  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
railway  employees.     They  were  underpaid  and  in  various 

Discontent  i  i     i 

among  the      ways  Were  harassed  beyond  endurance.     One  of  the  bitter- 

coal  uiinera.  "^ 

est  grievances  was  "the  company  stores,"  establishments 
owned  by  their  employers,  at  which  tiiey  were  forced  to  buy  their 
family  and  personal  supplies  at  rates  which,  as  they  declared,  con- 
sumed all  their  wages  and  sometimes  brought  them  into  debt  and 
bondage  to  their  employers.  Their  presentation  of  their  wrongs  was 
certainly  forcible,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  so  lately  implicated  in  the 
shocking  crimes  of  the  Mollie  Maguires,  would  have  sooner  won  them 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  people.  By  the  end  of  July,  1877,  at 
least  40,000  coal  miners  were  out  on  a  strike  in  the  coal  regions  of 
vScranton,  Pennsylvania;  and  lesser  strikes  were  reported  in  all  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  strikers  readily 
passed  into  a  mutinous  and  riotous  condition  ;  trains  on  the  railways 
were  stopped  ;  mobs  took  control  of  towns  scattered  through  the 
heart  of  the  mining  regions;  company  stores  were  broken  into  and 
robbed,  and  there  was  even  bloodshed  in  several  places,  notably  in 
Scranton,  where  three  or  four  rioters  were  killed  by  a  volley  from  a 
citizens'  vigilance  committee. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  railroad  strike,  tlie  disorder  spread  from 
Pennsylvania  into  other  States,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Illinois 
being  seriously  affected  by  these  tumults.  The  coal-heavei's  of  Ber- 
gen Point,  New  Jersey,  struck  for  higher  wages ;  and  some  of  the 
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railroad  men  who  had  lately  returned  to  work  were  involved  in  the 
general  turmoil. 

This  demonstration  of  organized  labor  was  on  the  whole  successful. 
When  the  general  juililie  fairly  understood  the  merits  of  the  Asuccepsfui 
case,  they  symi)athizod  with  the  strikers  in  their  complaints.  '*"'''"'■ 
It  was  evident  that  the  miners  had  been  subjected  to  unjust  oppres- 
sions and  exactions  ;  and  that  they  were  insufficiently  paid.  Out- 
side aid  was  sent  to  them  during  the  strike  ;  i)rovisions  and  money 
were  given  to  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  during  the  strug- 
gle, and  in  the  end  the  mining  corporations  generally  acceded  to  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  miners.     j\u  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 

wages  of  the  miners  viras 
made  by  most  of  the  great 
companies  involved  in  the 
conflict,  and  by  the  end 
of  August  peace  was  again 
restored  to  all  the  mining 
regions.  Some  of  the 
ringleaders,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  acts  of  violence, 
were  arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted :  but  as  a  rule 
these  offenders  escaped 
with  light  punishment. 


God  in  Joss  Temple,  "  Chinatown,"  San  Francisco. 
Drawn  hy  Hamj  Frnn  /'mm  a  photo^ritpk  by  Taher. 

Another  form  of  labor  agitation  was  the  anti-Chiuese  movement 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  during  the  following 
year.  In  the  early  days  of  migration  to  California,  when  the  won- 
derfid  discoveries  of  gold  in  that  famous  El  Dorado  of  the  Pacific 
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coast  excited  the  cupidity  and  adventure  of  the  civilized  -world,  the 
thrifty  Chinese  were  among  the  first  to  land  on  the  golden  shores  of 
this  new  Promised  Land.  Their  picturesque  costumes  added  to  the 
cosmopolitan  effect  of  the  first  California  Fourtli-of-July  procession ; 
and  the  early  pioneers  regarded  tliese  Asiatic  adventurers  with  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  the  magical  development  of  the  country  which,  in  a  short 
Growth  of  space  of  time,  had  "drawn  all  men  unto  it."  The  romance 
chiMse"  ^""i  ''lis  picturesqueness  faded  when  it  was  found  that  the 
party.  industrious  and  peaceful  Chinaman  was  a  competitor  with 

the  white  man  in  the  race  for  wealth.  The  Chinese  laborer,  it  was 
complained,  worked  for  less  wages  (and  did  more  and  better  work) 
than  the  white  laborer.  It  was  argued  that  as  he  was  a  pagan,  of 
doubtful  morals,  and  greatly  given  to  economies  that  did  not  recom- 
mend him  to  other  producers  and  dealers,  he  was  a  highly  objection- 
able addition  to  the  population  of  tlie  country. 

This  hostility  became  so  intensified  that  secret  associations  wei'e 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  Chinese  immigration  and  of 
taking  measures  to  drive  out  those  who  were  already  in  the  State. 
In  May,  1877,  five  Chinamen  were  deliberately  murdered  in  Chico, 
Butte  County,  by  a  band  of  men  who  were  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Anti-Chinese  and  Working-men's  Association.  The 
exposure  of  the  workings  of  this  society  and  the  indictment  of  its 
leaders  led  to  its  disbandment.  During  the  year  there  were  occa- 
sional instances  of  brutal  and  unprovoked  attacks  upon  small  Chinese 
communities  in  the  outskirts  of  California  towns  and  cities;  and  dur- 
ing the  railroad  riots,  as  has  already  been  noted,  the  fury  of  the  mobs 
was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Chinese  residents  of  San  Francisco, 
as  if  these  people  were  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  of  the  workingmen. 

Congress  was  memorialized  on  the 
subiect  of  Chinese  immigra- 

Congress  ,  , 

asked  to        tion  bv  the  legislature  of  Cal- 

interfere.  ,  . 

norma,  the  memorial  setting 
forth  in  strong  language  the  alleged 
evils  of  that  class  of  immigration.  The 
State  legislature  also  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, instructing  the  California  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  take  such  action  as  would,  by 
amending  the  Burlingame  and  other 
treaties  with  China,  stop  the  flow  of 
Chinese  migration  to  American  shores. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Chinese  Govern-  Denis  Kearney. 
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iiifiit  WHS  taking  steps  to  secure  closer  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  Governinent,  and  in  September,  1M78,  an  embassy,  the 
first    permanent    establishment  of    the  kind    in  America,  arrived  in 


£ni/raviU  by  C.  A.  Powrtl. 


A    MEETING    ON    THE    SAND    LOT. 
Drawn  by  B.   W.   Clt lit dinst  from  photanrai/hs,  and  a  description  by  Kearnty  himself. 
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Washington,  and  with  much  ceremony  and  oriental  gorgeousness 
waited  upon  President  Hayes  and  took  quarters  in  a  handsome 
legation  building  in  the  city. 

Congress,  at  the  next  session  following  these  events,  passed  a  severe 
bill  aimed  at  Chinese  migration  which  made  it  mandatory  on  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government  to  abrogate  so  mncli  of 
existing  treaty  stipulations  as  permitted  unlimited  immigration  of 
Chinese  subjects,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  those  persons  who 
should  bring  to  our  shores  any  of  the  inhibited  classes  of  immigrants. 
President  Hayes  vetoed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the 
faith  of  the  Nation  and  that  a  sudden  abrogation  of  the  treaties 
would  work  hardship  to  Americans  resident  in  China. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  1878,  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  California  on  account  of  the  violent  and  incendiary  language 
which  characterized  the  proceedings  of  workingmen  who  assembled 
every  Sunday  on  certain  vacant  lots  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  known  as  the  Sand  Lot.  Here  the  assemblies  were 
harangued  by  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen,  one  Denis  Kearney 
being  chiefly  distinguished    for   the   fervor   of  his   rhetoric  and  the 
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Types  of  the  Official  Class.     The  Chinese  Consulate  in  San  Francisco. 
Drawn  by  A.  F.  Jaccaci  from  a  photograph  by  Taber. 
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Dining  Room  of  a  Chinese  Restaurant  in  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Drawn  by  Harry  Fennfrom  photographs  by  Tabtr. 


souiul  and  fury  of  his  speeches.  Tliis  man.  who  was  a  working  dray- 
man, exiiibited  much  power  in  liis  addresses  and  in  liis  management  of 
liis  followers ;  and  with  a  certain  cynical  enjoyment  of  his  own  reck- 
lessness, he  invariably  began  and  concluded  his  orations  with  the  four 
words,  "  The  Chinese  must  go."  This  saying  eventually  became  the 
slogan  of  the  "  Sand  Lotters  ; "  and  when  their  leader  had  ^^^^^  ^ear- 
been  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  on  the  cliarge  of  having  "^,,*|"'J  ^^ 
used  language  "  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot,"  and  subse-  f""""*"- 
quently  released  after  a  short  imprisonment,  his  disciples  drew  him  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  on  his  own  dray. 
Kearney  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  his  despotic  management  of 
the  Workingmen's  party,  of  which  he  was  leader.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  ])arty  was  eventually  able  to  secure  from  the  State  a  new 
constitution  which,  while  it  was  a  queer  conglomeration  of  commu- 
nistic and  agrarian  notions,  did  not  by  any  means  work  out  for  the 
friends  of  organized  labor  that  great  deliverance  from  their  manifold 
ills  which  it  was  expected  to  bring  forth.  Kearney  went  to  New 
York  on  express  invitation ;  but  he  failed  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm. 
His  sand-lot  vehemence  was  out  of  place  in  Union  Square;  and  when 
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be  retui-ned  to  California,  be  found  bis  leadeisbip  gone  from  liim  ; 
and  be  soon  disappeared  under  tbe  troubled  surface  of  local  politics. 

A  singular  and  even  mysterious  movement  began  among  tbe  colored 
A  negro  people  of  Several  of  tbe  Southern  States  during  tbe  early 
exodus.  summer  of  1879.  Suddenly,  and  witbout  any  apparent 
reason,  tbe  negroes  of  tbese  States,  chiefly  those  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  manifested  a  vague  uneasiness  at  their  social  and 
industrial  condition.  They  complained  that  their  rights  were  with- 
held from  them  ;  that  the  Indians  of  the  West  were  coming  in  to  take 
their  lands,  and  that  their  only  safety  was  to  be  found  in  migration. 
Bands  of  these  poor  people,  loaded  down  with  their  personal  effects, 
after  the  sale  of  their  small  holdings  and  .stock,  moved  up  the  river  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  hoping  to  find  a  new  Canaan  somewhere  on 
the  western  side  of  the  great  stream.  The  excitement  spread,  and 
by  the  first  of  August  more  than  7,000  of  tbese  "  exodusters,"  as 
they  were  called,  had  encamped  on  the  soil  of  Kansas.  The  people  of 
that  State  were  wholly  unprepared  to  take  care  of  the  poverty-stricken 
and  panic-stricken  victims  of  this  new  and  unexpected  exodus,  and 
the  charity  of  the  people  of  other  States  was  invoked  to  j^rovide  food 
and  shelter  for  them.  A  relief  society  was  formed  in  Kansas,  and 
tbe  alms  liberally  contributed  were  expended  in  building  barracks 
and  buying  provisions  for  tbe  refugees.  Tbe  mayor  of  St.  Louis, 
alarmed  by  tbe  flood  of  houseless  and  penniless  negroes  that  poured 
along  the  banks  of  tbe  Mississippi,  issued  a  proclamation  warning 
tbe  "  exodusters  "  from  that  citj',  and  advising  them  that  they  would 
find  tliere  neither  food,  shelter,  nor  means  to  reach  the  next  stage  in 
their  northward  migration.  Tbe  white  people  of  tbe  South  took  no 
steps  to  check  this  strange  movement ;  and  after  a  few  months  had 
passed  and  tbe  new  Canaan  was  not  found,  the  excitement  died  out 
and  the  migration  ceaised. 

The  Southern  States  were  again  visited  during  this  summer  by  an 
epidemic  of  malignant  yellow  fever.  The  plague  was  first  brought 
to  New  Orleans  from  Havana  by  a  steamer  that  arrived  in  May, 
1878.  The  first  outbreak  of  the  fever  in  New  Orleans  disclosed  tbe 
uncommon  malignance  of  its  character.  As  soon  as  the  disease  was 
declared  epidemic  there  was  a  general  flight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  tbe  infection  was  carried  to  numerous  points  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  Other  and  more  distant  States  were  infected,  the 
plague  reacliing  as  far  northward  as  Cincinnati,  and  devastating 
towns  and  cities  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  The  disease  was  at  its 
climax  about  the  end  of  September,  and  after  that  date  its  virulence 
slowly  abated  until  the  coming  of  the  autumnal  frosts,  when  it  prac- 
tically disappeared.     During  its  reign  there  were  fully  24,000  cases 
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of  yellow  fever  in  New  Oi  leans,  3,977  of  which  were  fatal.  The 
usual  means  and  ajjpliances  for  burying  the  dead  were  inadequate  to 
the  demand ;  gloom  reigned  over  the  city ;  music  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  was  prohibited,  and  for  the  time  all  comniprce  and  trade  were 
suspended. 

The  cities  of  Vicksburg  and  Memphis  were  depopulated  early  in 
the   panic  that  prevailed,  and  of  the   few   left  in   the  last- 
named  city  no  fewer  than  1,300  were  stricken  down  by  the   of  yXw^" 


fever. 


fever.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  medical  assistance,  sup- 
plies, and  delicacies  for  the  sick  that  a  loud  call  for  help  was  sounded 
in  the  cities  of  the  North,  and  prompt  responses  came  in  the  shape  of 
money,  physicians,  nurses,  clothing,  wines,  and  articles  specially  needed 
for  the  sick.  The  cash  donations  from  American  cities  amounted 
to  nearly  ■'$370,000  ;  and  from  Paris,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Havana 
came  a  contribution  of  nearly  $14,000.  This  generous  outpouring 
was  maintained  as  long  as  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  situation  in 
the  South  demanded  ;  and  wlieii  the  fever  was  checked  and  the  figures 
were  reckoned  up,  it  was  found  that  the  harvest  of  death  had  gathered 
in  no  less  than  13,911  lives  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  frosts  of  the  next  succeeding 
winter,  the  germs  of  the  fatal  disease  were  not  destroyed,  and  early 
in  the  summer  of  1879'  it  reappeared  with  all  its  virulence  in  Mem- 
phis, where,  as  before,  there  was  an  instant  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion from  the  city.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Memphis  was  deplora- 
ble, and  the  disorganization  which  had  characterized  the  municipal 
management  during  the  preceding  summer  had  not  yet  been  reduced. 
During  the  five  months  beginning  with  July  there  were  1,532  cases 
of  yellow  fever  in  Memphis,  of  which  485  were  fatal.  A  rigid  quar- 
antine and  other  extraordinary  means  of  defence  were  adopted  ii) 
New  Orleans ;  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  dreaded  disease 
appeared  there  July  26Lh,  the  first  case  being  that  of  a  seaman 
who  arrived  at  the  port  from  Rio  -Janeiro.  Four  other  cases  were 
imported  from  Morgan  City  ;  but  the  fell  disease  did  not  prove  so 
deadly  as  during  its  visitation  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cases  in  New  Orleans  this  summer  was  only  forty -one,  of  which 
nineteen  were  fatal.  IJut  the  business  of  the  city  suffered  severely 
for  the  time  ;  notwithstanding  the  skill  and  vigilance  maintained  by 
the  people  of  the  city  in  warding  oft"  the  pestilence,  there  was  a  very 
general  apprehension  throughout  the  country  that  the  city  was  liable 
to  be  swe]it  by  death  before  the  summer  should  close.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever  during  the  summer  did  not  attract  so  much 
attention  as  it  did  diii'ing  the  previous  year.  There  was  not  so 
uigent  a  call  for  help  from  the  fever-stricken  cities  of  the  South. 
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There  was  a  revival  of  partisan  bitterness  when  Congress  met  in 
special  session,  March,  1879.  Both  houses  were  now  Democratic,  and 
at  the  previous  regular  session  the  Democratic  majority  had  refused 
to  jDass  the  customary  ai'my  appropriation  bill  without  adding  to  it  a 
"  rider,"  ^  which  was  virtually  another  bill  to  repeal  the  general  elec- 
tion law  of  1872.  The  general  election  law  was  one  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts  designed  to  place  the  control  of  elections  (particularly  in  the 
Southern  States)  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government.  It  made 
elaborate  provision  for  the  employment  of  United  States  marshals 
and  their  deputies,  and  for  the  calling  in  of  the  military  arm  of  the 
Government  in  certain  emergencies.  This  law  was  enacted  by  means 
of  a  "  rider  "  attached  to  the  civil  appropriation  bill  passed  in  the 
summer  of  1872 ;  but  the  friends  of  the  law  resisted  with  great 
vehemence  the  employment  of  a  similar  device  to  repeal  the  statute 
when  the  Democratic  majority,  in  1879,  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  general  election  law.  The  persistence  of  the  Democrats 
left  the  army  without  means  of  subsistence ;  Congress  adjourned 
without  making  any  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  or 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  National 
Government,  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  to  add  "■  riders "  to  the 
usual  appropriation  bills  having  produced  this  result. 

At  the  special  session  called  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  the 
Attempt  to  Democrats  persisted  in  their  attempt  to  load  the  delayed  ap- 
iL's"troops  propriation  bills  with  riders  whose  purpose  was  to  amend  the 
lo'tug'"'  general  election  law  in  certain  particulars.  They  appended 
places.  j-Q   (.jjg  army  bill   a   rider  repealing  all   provisions  for  the 

employment  of  military  at  the  polls.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill, 
and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  was  not  large  enough  to 
muster  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  To  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  Government  they  added  a  rider  repealing  the 
clause  of  the  general  election  law  that  authorized  Federal  marshals 
to  make  arrests  at  the  polls,  and  also  to  repeal  the  clause  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Federal  supervisors  for  the  counting  of  votes 
received  at  congressional  elections.  To  a  bill  making  certain  appro- 
priations for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  judiciary  they  added  a 
rider  forbidding  the  payment  of  Federal  marshals  for  services  ren- 
dered "  in  connection  with  elections."  They  also  passed  a  bill  directly 
forbidding  the  employment  of  militai-y  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  elections :  that  bill  was  designed  to  test  the  temper  of  the  Presi- 
dent before  taking  up  the  policy  of  forcing  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  Congress  or  submit  to 
'  A  provisiou  having  no  relation  to  the  suhject-matter  of  the  original  bill. 
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Life-Saving  Crew  and   Station  at  Jones'    Beach,    L.  I.,  showing  a   McClellan  Gun. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photoaraph  hitherto  unpublished, 

a  stoppage  of  supplies.  All  these  liills  were  vetoed  by  President 
Hayes,  and  the  struggle  was  prolonged  until  the  first  of  July,  when, 
the  Democratic  majority  having  sufficiently  "made  a  record"  on  the 
much-discussed  question  of  the  employment  of  the  military  at  the 
polls  and  the  general  supervision  of  elections  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, their  leaders  agreed  to  pass  the  customary  bills  for  the  support 
of  the  (iovernment  without  burdening  them  with  any  superfluous 
and  extraneous  matters.  Accordingly,  after  a  long  and  acrimonious 
contest  had  I'csulted  in  the  final  passage  of  the  needed  appropriations, 
Congress  adjourned. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hayes  several  notable  inventions 
began   to   come   into  active  commercial  use  in  the  United 
States.    One  of  these  was  the  telephone,  wliich,  from  being  a   vcntionB  of 
mere  scientific  toy,  began  as  early  as  1 871  to  attract  the  atten-      " "'"'"  ' 
tion  of  pi-actical  men  by  the  possibilities  of  its  use  in  the  transmission 
of  business  and  commercial  messages.    Improvements  made  in  1877  and 
the  next  two  succeeding  years  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  before   18H0  dawned   the   usefulness  of  the   telephone  had 
become  an   established  fact.     Another  electrical  invention,  the  elec- 
tric light,  excited  much  interested  discussion  in  1878,  and  there  were 
indications  that  its  use  in  towns  and  cities  might  be  made  possible 
after  further  experiments  had  wrought  out  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  force.     Beginning  with  imported  carbons  in  187C,  the  American 
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politan  was  in  successful  operation  throughout  the  principal  sections 
of  the  city. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  establishment,  in  1878,  of 
the  first  life-saving  institution  ever  authorized  and  supported  by  any 
governuient.  J^ife-saving  establishments  in  other  lands  had  been 
founded  and  maintained  by  private  liberality ;  the  United  States 
Life-saving  Service,  established  by   act  of   Congress,  June 

.  .  .  The  U.  S. 

ISth,  1878,  was  the  first  exclusively  governmental  institu-  lifc-saving 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Congress  from  time  to  time 
had  made  small  appropriations  for  life-saving  stations  along  the  coast- 
line and  around  the  great  lakes  ;  but  finally,  in  1871,  an  appropria- 
tion of  ¥200,000  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Boutwell,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasui-y.  From  this  date  there  were  constant  additions 
to  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  service,  which  was  continued  as  a 
branch  of  the  Revenue  Marine  ;  but  in  1878,  as  aforesaid,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  able  supporters  of  the  scheme, 
Repi-escntative  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  became  a  law.  Under  it 
the  life-saving  service  was  formally  and  distinctly  organized  as  an 
individual  subdivision  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  remains  one 
of  the  noblest  institutions  of  the  United  States  Government. 
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At  this  point  it  becomes  desirable  to  review  with  some  degree  of 
minuteness  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  tlie  war  period 
and  up  to  the  time  when  specie  payments  were  resumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  most  important  chapter  of  the  financial  history 
of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  give  a  coherent  statement  of  the  facts 
which  so  materially  affected  the  moral,  social,  and  political  conditions 
of  the  American  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  some  of  the 
facts  and  incidents  already  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters  of  this 
history.  Placed  in  their  due  chronological  order  there,  they  have 
enabled  the  reader  to  follow  a  continuous  chain  of  events,  and  must 
be  restated  in  this  chapter  as  part  of  the  narrative  which  includes 
one  portion  of  the  story  of  the  Republic. 

Compared  with  the  debt  burdens  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
our  own,  previous  to  1860,  had  been  so  light  as  hardlj'  to  deserve 
mention,  but  the  next  generation  was  to  witness  in  the  United  States 
a  debt-creating  and  debt-paying  power  without  parallel  in  previous 
financial  historj'.  Inaugurated  President  in  IMarcli,  ISGl,  j\Ir.  Lin- 
cohi  named  for  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 
When,  after  some  reluctance,  i\Ir.  Chase  took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
he  said,  "  I  would  gladly  decline  it  if  I  might ;  I  find  it  impossible  to 
do  so,  however,  without  seeming  to  shrink  from  cares  and  labors  for 
the  common  good  which  cannot  be  honorably  shunned."  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  with  powers  of  mind  of  a  higli  order  and  of  judicial 
cast,   Mr.  Chase  was  without  special    training  for  the  arduous  and 
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responsible  duties  he  was  about  to  assume.  On  taking  office  he  found 
tlie  credit  of  the  Government  imjiaired  at  home  and  almost  destroyed 
abroad.  Revenue  had  been  permittetl  to  shrink  without  alarm,  and 
apparently  without  creating  concern.  The  public  debt  had  been 
increased,  although  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  it  stood  at 
what  now  seems  the  very  moderate  figure  of  less  than  '¥65,000,000. 
Expenditures  had  for  some  time  exceeded  revenue.  The  Treasurj' 
was  emptj'  —  there  was  not  money  enough  to  pay  members  of  Con- 
gress. Such  was  our  financial  condition  when  Congress  assembled  in 
extra  session  on  .luly  4th,  1861. 

Meantime  civil  war  had  been  raging  for  many  weeks.  On  April 
liith  South  Carolina  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  and  pre- 
cipitated a  struggle  the  extent  of  which  few  were  wise  enough  to 
foresee.  At  the  outset.  Secretary  Chase  shared  in  the  cheerful  view 
of  his  colleague,  Secretary  Seward,  that  the  revolt  against  the  Na- 
tional authority  would  soon  be  suppressed,  and  his  jiolicy  was  shaped 
to  some  extent  by  this  conviction  ;  but  as  time  developed  the  true 
nature  of  the  work  before  him,  he  rose  to  the  occasion  with  masterful 
and  vigorous  ability. 

The  first   problem   confronting  him  was  how  and  at   what  rate  to 
raise  money.       Of  course,  none  could  be  borrowed   without 
authority  of  law.     Such  authority  existed  only  by  virtue  of  Kreat  war 
three  enactments.     The  first,  dated  June  22d,  18G0,  empow- 
ered the  Secretary  to  borrow  |!2 1,000,000  at  six  per  cent.     Mr.  Cobb, 
his  predecessor  in  the  Treasury  Department,  had  already  secured  of 
this  amount  over   87,000,000.     The   second  and   third   acts  became 
laws  February  8th  and  March  2d,  IKGl.     The  February  loan  was  for 
#25,000,000  at  six  per  cent.,  $8,000,000  of  which  had  been  negotiated 
before    Mr.   Chase    assumed    his    duties.     The    March    loan    was  for 
110,000,000,  but  was  part  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  date.     An  amend- 
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meiit,  or  supplement,  to  this  law  provided  that  Treasury  notes  bear- 
ing not  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest  might  be  substituted  for  any 
bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  under  these  acts.  These  notes  \veve 
the  first  Government  paper  circulating  as  money.  They  were  not 
legal  tender,  but  passed  readily  in  all  business  transactions  until  the 
accumulated  interest  on  them  caused  them  to  be  hoarded  by  savings 
banks  and  other  lenders  of  money. 

The  first  proposal  for  a  loan  was  made  by  the  Secretary  on  March 
2'2d  ;  it  was  for  is'8,000,000.  Bids  for  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  were  made,  but  some  of  them  were  as  low  as  85,  and  so 
many  were  below  90  that  Mr.  Chase  accepted  only  i3,099,000,  and 
issued  the  Treasury  notes  for  tiie  remainder.  Both  bonds  and  notes 
bore  six  per  cent,  interest.  On  May  11th  proposals  for  the  leniainder 
of  the  loan  authorized  in  February  were  invited.  Bids  for  $7,310,000 
were  accepted  at  rates  varying  from  85  to  93  per  cent.,  showing  that 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  unfavorably  affected  the  Govern- 
ment credit.  Treasury  notes  were  issued  for  the  balance,  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  being  #8,994,000.  When  Congress  convened, 
July  4th,  the  Secretary  promptly  laid  before  it  his  estimate  of  the 
appropriations  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1862. 
They  amounted  to  8318,519,581.87.  There  were  three  ways  to  raise 
this  money  —  by  borrowing,  by  customs  dues,  and  by  various  methods 
of  taxation.  Secretary  Ch:ise  fully  explained  his  views  as  to  these 
methods,  the  piactical  result  being  that  one  half  the  amount  needed 
was  to  be  raised  by  loans  and  the  other  half  by  a  direct  and  indiiect 
taxation.  His  recommendations  were  embodied  in  a  loan  and  revenue 
V)ill  which  passed  July  17th.  It  authorized  the  Secretary  to  borrow 
)|250,000,000  on  bonds  bearing  not  over  seven  per  cent,  interest;  or  he 
could,  if  he  deemed  it  advisable,  issue  Treasury  notes  of  any  denomi- 
nation of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  bearing  7 ^^^  per  cent,  interest,  and 
convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder  into  twenty-year  six  per  cent, 
bonds.  The  proportion  of  the.se  notes  that  might  be  issued  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  A  supplemental  act  passed 
August  5th  gave  him  authority  to  issue  notes  of  as  low  a  denomina- 
tion as  five  dollars,  but  none  below  fifty  dollars  were  to  bear  interest. 

The  revenue  bill  provided  for  an  increase  of  dutj'  on  tea,  coffee. 
The  first  sugar,  wines,  spirits,  silks,  and  many  other  articles.  It  also 
revTiTue  1'^'"^'  'I'l'sct  taxes,  which  were  expected  to  yield  not  less  than 
laws.  #20.000,000,  and  a  tax  of   three    per  cent,  on  all  incomes 

exceeding  l|800.  The  bills  passed  substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Secretary,  and  were  tlie  first  laws  empowering  him  to  borrow 
money.  The  necessities  of  the  Government  were  pressing,  and  Sec- 
retary Chase  at  once  made  use  of  the  power  granted  him.     Congress 
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adjoiirnecl  on  the  (itli  of  August.  On  the  9tli  he  was  at  a  meeting  of 
New  York  bankers  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  (iovern- 
inent  needs.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  an 
inuuediate  issue  of  $50,000,000  seven-thirty  Treasury  notes  bearing 
interest  from  August  15th.  The  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  were  to  take  this  loan  at  par,  with  the  privilege  of  ^50,- 
000,000  more  on  October  15th,  and  a  like  amount  two  months  later. 
The  people  were  solicited  to  subscribe,  and  no  bank  was  permitted 
to  take  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  any  one  loan.  These  negotia- 
tions being  completed,  the  Secretary  returned  to  Washington,  and  to 
meet  the  i)rcssing  demands  of  creditors  issued  to  them,  or  for  cash, 
about  ¥:^",000,000  six  per  cent.  Treasury  notes,  one  half  payable  in 
sixty  days  and  the  remainder  in  two  years.  The  associated  banks 
took  the  second  instalment  of  seven-thirties  promptly.  By  agree- 
ment, the  third  ••if5U,000,000  was  issued  to  them  in  bonds  bearing  six 
per  cent,  interest,  but  at  a  rate  that  netted  seven  i)er  cent,  to  the 
takers.  At  the  same  time  an  option  was  given  to  advance  a  fourth 
!i;50,000,000  on  the  same  terms  as  the  first  and  second,  if  required  by 
the  Secretary.  Thus  in  the  space  of  three  months  (the  third  loan  be- 
ing negotiated  November  16th)  the  associated  banks  of  the  three  cities 
liad  furnished  the  Government  with  §150,000,000.  Vast  as  this  sum 
■seemed  at  the  time,  it  was  inadequate ;  and  besides  the  issue  of  Treas- 
ury notes  already  noted.  Secretary  Chase  had  begun  as  early  as  August 
the  issue  of  what  were  known  as  demand  notes.      Although 

^  The  new 

receivable  for  duties  on  imports,  these  notes  were  at  nrst  den.aud 
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discredited.  Alerchants,  shopkeepers,  railroads,  and  liotels 
received  them  with  reluctance,  or  declined  them  positively,  and  many 
banks  would  take  them  only  as  a  special  deposit.  To  give  them  cur- 
rency, officers  of  the  Government  signed  a  pajier  agreeing  to  accept 
them  in  jiayment  of  their  salaries;  yet  these  notes  rose  to  a  high  pre- 
minm,  closely  following  gold,  until  they  were  all  ]iaid  in  for  duties. 
As  fast  as  so  received  they  were  cancelled  and  destroyed.  The  total 
amount  of  demand  notes  was  160,000,000.  The  Secretary  also  paid 
to  public  ci'editors  what  were  known  as  debt  certificates.  Interest 
on  those  issued  in  IHGI  w;is  payable  in  gold,  and  on  later  issues  in 
currency.  These  various  loans  and  emissions  completed  the  financial 
trnnsactions  of  the  Treasury  for  1861.  Tliere  was  at  times  much 
friction  between  the  Secretary  ami  the  bankers  who  came  to  his  aid. 
He  had  a  profound  reverence  for  law,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
sanction  any  acts  or  measures  he  thougiit  illegal.  It  took  him  longer 
than  it  did  an  equally  great  lawyer — Secretnry  Seward  —  to  learn 
that  in  war-time  the  law  slumbers.  Some  of  the  bankers  believed  in 
.the  old  adage  that  necessity  knows  no  law.     Government  securities 
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of  all  kinds  soon  became  negotiable.  Firms  were  organized  for  the 
special  purpose  of  dealing  in  them,  some  of  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence;^ and  before  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  signs  conspicuously 
placed  in  brokers'  windows  in  the  large  cities  announced  that  they 
bouglit  and  sold  Government  issues  of  every  description. 

Financially  and  commercially,  1861  was  a  year  of  gloom  and  disas- 
ter. Only  the  soundest  and  strongest  houses  engaged  in  the  Southern 
trade  weathered  the  storm  of  civil  conflict,  and  nuuiy  succumbed  who 
had  not  a  dollar  due  them  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  The  city 
of  New  York  may  be  cited  as  a  fair  illustration  of  conditions  in  the 
North.  Real  estate  shrank  in  many  instances  to  half  its  previous 
value.  Rents  to  a  serious  extent  were  uncollectible,  and  warehouses 
and  dwellings  were  left  without  tenants.  In  many  cases  occupants 
were  permitted  to  remain  at  a  rate  barely  sufficient  to  pay  taxes, 
insurance,  and  repairs.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  grass  would 
grow  in  Broadway.  The  fee  simple  of  improved  property  in  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  upper  part  of  Broadway  was  sold  in  a  number  of 
cases  for  less  than  its  present^  yearly  rental.  Stocks  and  products 
went  down  with  a  crash.  To  illustrate  the  vagaries  of  speculation 
and  show  the  effect  of  war  scares  on  prices,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  cotton  sold  lower  in  1861  than  in  1860,  and  that  wheat  fell 
25  cents  a  bushel  when  Sumter  was  fired  on.  The  former  staple  sold 
in  New  York  as  high  as  11|  cents  per  pound  in  1860,  and  as  low  as 
10  cents  the  following  year.  The  highest  price  for  wheat  in  1860 
was  il.13 ;  the  lowest  in  1861  (June  and  July)  was  55  cents — ^  Chi- 
cago quotations.  To  add  to  the  prevailing  gloom,  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York  city  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 28th,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The 
principal  of  the  public  debt  on  July  1st,  1860,  was  !j<i34,842,287.88. 
On  July  1st,  1861,  it  was  $90,580,873.72,  an  increase  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  $25,738,585.84. 

The  year  1862  was  an  important  one  in  our  financial  history.  It 
gave  us  the  non-interest-bearing  legal-tender  Treasury  note,  commonly 
known  as  the  greenback.  A  bill  creating  this  currency  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  E.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New  York,  on  tlie  7th  day 
of  January  ;  it  was  reported  February  10th,  and  was  passed,  after 
much  opposition  and  heated  discussion,  February  25th.    The 

The  birth  '  ^  ... 

of  the  Treasury  was  so  pressed  for  money  that  a  bill  authorizing 

greenback.  i 

a  teniporai-y  loan  of  |!l0,000,000,  introduced  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, passed  both  houses  within  three  days  after  it  was  drafted. 
Mr.  Spaulding's  bill  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  legal-tender 
notes.     Secretary  Chase  had  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
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measure,  but  ultimately  yielded.  He 
said  :  "  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  legal-tender  clause  is  a  necessity 
with  reluctance  ;  hut  I  do  not  hesitate 
when  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  how- 
ever much  regret  I  may  feel  over  the 
necessity  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
come."  Men  of  unquestioned  loyalty 
voted  against  the  bill,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
of  New  York,  and  Senator  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  beina:  amoi)£r  them.  As 
jiassed,  it  authorized  the  issue  of 
xir.O.Onn.OOO  in  legal-tender  notes.  On 
.luly  11th,  a  further  issue  of  like 
amount  was  authorized,  and  subsequent 
issues  brought  the  total  to  $450,000,000, 
i\l though  now  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  an  act  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  necessity,  the  legal-tender 
bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  an  important  minf)rity  of  bankers,  news- 
jiapers,  and  citizens  of  the  North.  The  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  leading  bankers,  had  prepared  a  measure  for  I'aising 
money  for  the  sujiport  of  the  Government  without  the  objectionable 
legal-tender  feature,  which  included  a  National  banking  system;  but 
it  failed  to  command  the  approval  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  and  the  legal-tender  act  was  launched  in  its  place. 

The  premium  on  gold  rose  sk)wly  at  first,  and  did  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent,  until  -lulv.  The  real  value  of  our  small  silver  coins  was  about 
seven  per  cent,  less  than  their  face  value,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
hoarding  or  exportation,  and  to  keep  them  in  circulation  ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  —  June  30th  —  they  had  practically  disap- 
peared. Then  began  one  of  the  most  serious  and  universal  annoy- 
ances  of   the  whole  financial   iieriod  of  the   war.     Postage 

•  .  ^        Postal 

stamps  became  the  subsidiary  currency,  and  for  a  long  time   currency 

I^  *  *  .  .  invoiitcu. 

all  payments  bidow  one  dollar  were  made  in  that  medium, 
^lore  than  a  hundred  millions  of  these  stamps  were  issued  within  three 
months  after  the  disappearance  of  subsidiary  coins.  To  remedy  the 
evil,  an  act  was  passed  July  17th  creating  what  was  known  as  postal 
currency.  It  was  issued  in  denominations  of  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  and 
fifty  cents.  This  currency  was  receivable  for  postage  stamps  at  any 
post  office,  and  was  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  five  dollars.  Its  circulation,  which  reached  a  total 
of  .$20,215,63.^,  began  August  31st,  1862,  and  ceased  May  27th,  1863. 
It  was  a  givat  improvement  over  the  postage  stamp,  but  was  not  as 
desirable  as  the  fractional  currency  which  succeeded  it. 
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In  addition  to  the  legal  tenders  authorized  by  the  act  of  February 
25th,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  $500,000,000  coupon  or 
registered  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  at  the- 
pleasure  of  the  Government  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years- 
after  date.  They  were  known  as  the  five-twenty  bonds.  This  closed 
the  moi-e  important  financial  legislation  of  1862.  In  his  December 
report  Secretary  Chase  said :  "  Tiiese  measures  have  worked  well  j 
their  results  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  the  department. 
The  rapid  sale  of  the  bonds  aided  by  the  issue  of  United  States  notes 
furnished  the  means  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  during  that 
year." 

The  paternity  of  the  greenback  must  be  awarded  to  E.  G.  Spaul- 
ding ;  Secretary  Chase  was  opposed  to  making  it  a  legal  tender ;  and 
later  on,  as  Chief  Justice,  he  joined  with  a  majority  of  his  associates 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  in  deciding  that  feature  of  the  note  to  be  un- 
constitutional. He  would  hardly  care  to  be  called  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  offspring.  A  subsequent  decision  of  the  same  court 
reversed  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  associates  and  sustained  the 
legality  of  the  act. 

Very  few  people  dispute  the  wisdom  of  making  the  greenback  a 
legal  tender.  In  order  to  sell  bonds,  there  must  be  money  to  buy 
them,  and  without  the  floating  power  of  currency  they  could  have 
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been  marketed  only  at  ruinous  rates.  Without  the  legal-tender 
feature  the  notes  would  have  been  repudiated  by  the  .timid  and  dis- 
loyal, would  have  been  bought  and  sold  at  a  discount  varying  with 
the  premium  on  gold,  and  received  by  the  banks  only  as  a  special 
deposit  payable  in  kind.     Secretary  Sherman  in  his  "  Recollections  " 
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says:  "Tiic   passage  of  the  legul-teiuler  act  was   the  tmiiing-point   iu 
our  plivsical  and  liiiancial   liistory.      It  woulil  bu  ilitiiciilt  to 

I  n't  1  •iirii  !•  (IrtH'iibacks 

iiieasure  the  benencial  lesults  tliat  rapidly  followed  its  en-  nsu-Kai 

teiidur. 

actnient.  At  the  beginning  of  1862  we  were  jihysically 
strong  but  financially  weak.  Tlie  ])roblem  was  not  whether  we  could 
lunster  men,  but  whether  we  could  raise  money."  The  greenback 
solveil  the  problem  ;  but  our  critics  abroad  held  (piite  different  views. 
]>oid  Palmerston's  organ,  the  "  London  I'ost,"'  in  its  comments  on  the 
legal-tender  act,  said:  "National  bankruptcy  is  not  an  agreeable 
])rospect,  but  it  is  the  only  one  presented  by  the  existing  state  of 
American  finance.  Never  before  did  a  flourishing  and  jirosperous 
Stale  make  such  gigantic  strides  towards  effecting  its  own  ruin."' 
The  debt-paying  resources  of  the  United  States  were  very  little  under- 
stood in  1<S62,  either  at  hnuie  or  abroad.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
year,  a  marked  revival  of  business  began  to  develop.  Slowlv  but 
steadily  the  inevitable  effect  of  paper  money  inflation  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  speculators.  Stocks  and  gold 
fluctuated  rapidly,  but  with  an  average  tendency  toward  higher 
l)rices.  Exportable  products  followed  the  premium  on  gold.  Ware- 
houses antl  dwellings  weie  again  iu  demand,  and  tenants  promptly  met 
quarter-day.  Almost  every  kind  of  merchandise  was  going  up  in  the 
market.  Cotton  goods  advanced  because  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  raw 
material,  and  woollens  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  the  annv. 
Yet  the  fluctuations  and  profits  of  1862  were  moderate  compared  with 
those  which  followed. 

In  this  year  what  was  known  as  a  "  Chase  Panic  "  first  occurred. 
These  panics  were  wholly  financial,  of  short  duration,  and  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  shock  market.  They  were  brought  about  by  the  periodi- 
cal appearances  of  i\Ir.  Chase  as  a  borrower.  The  banks,  feeling 
themselves  iu  honor  bound  to  support  the  Government,  took  care  of 
tlie  vSeeretary  and  lot  speculators  take  care  of  themselves.  Declines 
of  from  five  to  twenty  points  in  stocks  were  not  unusual  during  these 
spasms  in  the  money  market. 

Tile  feelings,  habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  at  the  North 
underwent  a  material  change  in  18(32.  Men  and  W'Onieu  no  longer 
carried  the  war  as  a  personal  weight  upon  their  minds  and  consciences. 
They  were  not  growing  indifferent  or  disloyal,  but  philosophical, 
evincing  a  disposition  to  leave  to  the  authorities  at  A\'ashingtun  and 
to  the  officers  and  men  iu  the  field  the  management  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs.  With  some  recovery  from  the  shrinkages  and  losses  of 
Isiil,  a  disposition  was  shown  to  entertain  and  be  entertained,  and 
the  year  closed  with  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  people. 
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Cotton  sold  as  low  jis  20  cents  per  pound  in  1862,  and  as  liigii  as 
52|'  cents.  The  lowest  rate  for  wlieat  was  99^^  cents,  the  highest 
1.34^.  Transportation  rates  were  high,  and  railroad  earnings  good. 
]t  cost  42  cents  to  carry  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  or  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  increase 
in  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  was  •^433,595,538.41,  legal  ten- 
ders issued  to  July  1st  !if96, 620,000,  seven-thii-ty  notes  outstanding 
#122,582,485. 

If  the  legal-tender  act  was  the  great  financial  measure  of  the  war, 
the  National  Hanking  law,  which  was  passed  the  following  year,  was 
no  doubt  next  in  importance.  This  act  served  a  twofold  purpose:  it 
furnished  the  people  with  a  safe,  uniform  circulation,  based  on  public 
faith  and  private  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  it  created  a  demand 
for  Government  bonds.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
ai  Banking  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  early  in  January,  1863,  to  tax  all 
existing  bank  circulation  two  per  cent.,  and  all  fractional 
currency  or  "  shinplasters,"  under  the  denomination  of  one  dollar, 
issued  by  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations,  ten  per  cent.  In  the 
sti'ess  for  small  change  following  the  disapjiearance  of  silver,  a  good 
deal  of  that  sort  of  currency  had  been  floated.  This  bill  paved  the 
way  for  the  National  Banking  act,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Sherman  January  26th.  After  much  discussion  and  amendment,  it 
became  a  law.  The  principal  feature  of  this  act  was  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  banks  to  issue  their  notes  based  on  a  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  with  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington.  Such 
notes  were  furnished  to  the  banks  free  of  expense.  Long  experience 
subsequently  showed  them  to  be  as  safe  a  form  of  currency  as  was 
ever  issued.  Except  to  determine  the  denomination,  they  were  sel- 
dom looked  at,  and  the  issue  of  a  bank  in  Maine  became  as  current  in 
Louisiana  as  the  notes  of  the  best  banks  in  New  Orleans.  State  bank 
issues  were  often  not  current  outside  of  State  lines,  and  sometimes  not 
within  them  ;  and  they  were  altered  and  counterfeited  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  entail  constant  loss  on  holders.  The  number  of  banks 
existing  in  1862  was  fifteen  hundred.  Of  this  number  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  had  escaped  the  clever  attention  of  the  coun- 
terfeiter. The  penalty  against  that  sort  of  industry  was  now  made  so 
severe  that  but  few  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to  counterfeit  the 
National  currency. 

The  first  of  the  National  banks  was  started  in  Philadelphia.  Its 
certificate  of  organization  is  dated  June  20th,  1S63.     On  the 

The  first  Na-  "^  .  ,       '       .  .^.^       .  . 

tionai  bank    same    date    certificates  were    issued   to    the   First   National 

ciiartered.         t         i  r-    xt 

Banks  of  New  Haven  and  of  Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  and 
to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.     Bankers  were  at 
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first  .slow  to  iulopt  llie  National  .system.  It  required  tliem  to  siirreu- 
iler  their  names  and  be  designated  by  a  number.  The  name  of  an 
old  and  snccessful  bank  is  a  valuable  trade  mark  ;  it  commands  busi- 
ness at  iiome  and  abroad.  An  amendment  was  now  passed  which 
permitted  existing  banks  to  retain  tlieir  names  with  the  word 
"National"  prefixed  or  added.  As  tlie  advantages  of  the  National 
system  became  I'ecognized,  many  of  the  States  passed  laws  to  facili- 
tate the  reorganization  of  State  banks  under  that  system. 

As  the  burdens  of  tlie  war  grew  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  i)art  of  them  by  taxation.  The  cares  and  labors  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  were  too  onerous  to  be  increased;  and  as  early 
as  July,  1862,  Congress,  at  his  recommendation,  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Revenue  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  a  commissioner. 
Between  that  date  and  August,  iNfJG,  tiiirteen  different  acts  were 
passed  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioner,  and  pre- 
scribing the  various  taxes  to  be  collected.  They  were  derived  prin- 
cipally from  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco ;  but  as  the  necessities  of  the 
Nation  increased  they  were  imposed  by  stamps  and  by  levies  on 
incomes  and  on  nearly  all  domestic  maiuifactures.  On  ]\Iarch  3d 
Congress  empowered  the  Secretary'  to  borrow  §300,000,000  for  the 
current  year  and  #600,000,000  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  For  these 
loans  five  ])('r  cent,  bonds  were  issued,  and  known  as  ten-forties.  The 
bonds  were  payable  in  forty  years,  but  might  be  redeemed  after  ten 
years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Grovernment.  The  act  also  authorized  a 
large  increase  of  legal-tender  notes  and  an  issue  of  •'r<r)0,000,000  frac- 
tional currency  in  denominations  from  three  to  fiftj'  cents  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  jjostal  currency  heretofore  described.  Tliese  fractional 
notes  remained  in  circulation  until  superseded  by  silver  in  1876. 

The  first  half  of  1S63  was  a  period  of  political  gloom.  On  June 
30th  Lee  was  approaching  Gettysburg,  and  Grant  was  still  besieging 
Vicksburg.  Tliis  of  course  had  a  dejiressiug  effect  on  the  tempera- 
ment and  social  life  of  the  people  at  the  North  ;  but  these  clouds  wei'e 
soon  to  be  dispelled.  There  was  a  new  birth  of  freedom  on  Jidy  4th, 
as  there  had  been  eighty-seven  years  befcn-e. 

Financially,  the  year  was  prospei'ous.  The  legal-tender  and 
National  banking  acts  made  the  floating  of  bonds  a  com- 
paratively  easy  task  and  ke])t  tlie  (xovernment  nuances  ni  anJciiccuia- 
good  order.  It  was  tliereafter  only  a  question  as  to  how 
great  a  burden  the  Nation  was  able  to  bear.  The  ])r('niium  on  gold 
fluctuated  within  moderate  limits.  The  highest  for  the  year  was 
in  February,  when  it  reached  1.57J  ;  the  lowest  was  in  August, 
when  it  sold  at  1.29|.  Dealei'S  in  merchandise  and  mainifactures 
prospered;  labor  was  fully  employed  and  amply  compensated.     The 
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absence  in  the  army  of  so  many  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
foi-ty-five  created  a  demand  not  easy  to  supply.  Speculation  in 
securities  and  products  began  to  run  riot ;  transportation  rates  were 
high  and  earnings  increasing.  Railway  properties  that  had  long  lain 
dormant  (some  of  which  had  required  but  one  figure  to  quote  their  mar- 
ket price)  began  to  feel  the  stimulating  effect  of  paper-money  issues, 
and  rose  rapidly',  but  not  without  frequent  reactions.  Secretary  Chase 
periodically  appeared  in  the  market  as  a  borrower,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  those  who  were  overloaded  witli  what  are  known  ;is 
"fancy  stocks  ;"  yet  many  of  tliese  stocks  eventually  were  laid  away 
in  the  strong  boxes  of  investors.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Harlem,  Chicago  and  Alton,  Fort  Wayne,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  Michigan  Southern.  Cotton  sold  as  low  as  51  cents  and  as  high 
as  92  cents.  The  lowest  and  highest  prices  for  wheat  were  1.11  and 
2.05.  Such  fluctuations  afforded  a  field  for  operations  quite  as  advan- 
tageous as  the  stock  and  gold  markets.  Extravagance  of  everv  sort 
kept  pace  with  successful  speculation.  Money  easily  made  is  in  a 
majority  of  instances  liberally  dispensed.  The  watering-places  were 
thronged.  Yachts  abounded  in  New  York  and  Newport  harbors, 
and  four-in-hands  rolled  down  Fifth  and  Bellevne  Avenues.  Paper 
money  was  "  in  the  air."  It  appeared  to  be  only  necessary  to  reach 
out  in  order  to  grasp  it.  It  unquestionably  brought  in  a  style  of 
living  and  scale  of  expenditure  before  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
The  increase  in  the  National  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30th 
Gambling  "''^^  *J595,595,726.50.  The  increase  in  greenbacks  for  the 
"K"''*-  same  period  was  over  #200,000,000.  There  were  also  issued 
during  the  year  one-  and  two-year  notes,  seven-thirties,  and  fractional 
currency,  amounting  to  more  than  #125,000,000.  Before  the  end  of 
1863  financial  and  commercial  affairs  had  become  inseparably  bound 
up  with  political  and  military  movements,  and  business  wns  no  longer 
a  matter  of  shrewd  calculation  and  wise  foresight ;  it  had  degener- 
ated into  mere  gambling  on  the  wager  of  battle  and  the  premium 
on  gold.  The  year  1864  had  not  greatly  advanced  before  many 
financiers  and  shrewd  speculators  began  to  see  that  the  war  was  not 
yet  over,  and  that  the  future  had  in  store  for  the  American  people  a 
further  large  increase  in  interest-  and  non-interest-bearing  government 
promises.  When  Congress  reassembled  in  January,  1864,  after  the 
holiday  recess,  a  bill  was  introduced  empowering  the  Secretar}'  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  money  and  to  issue  in  his  discretion  almost  any  kind 
of  Government  obligation  therefor.  Only  a  pressing  exigency  could 
justify  granting  such  powers  as  these.  The  first  act,  passed  March 
3d,  authorized  a  loan  of  $200,000,000 ;  the  second,  which  became  a 
law  June  30th,  provided  for  the  issue  of  !|400,000,000  of  bonds  bear- 
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ing  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent.,  having  forty  years 
to  rnn,  but  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  (ioverninent  after  five 
years.  This  loan  was  authorized  for  the  reason  that  the  ten-forty  five 
per  cents  had  met  with  a  very  slow  sale,  the  demand  being  principally 
confined  to  banks  desiring  to  organize  under  the  National  act.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  offered  that  could  be  sold.  The  suspended  requisi 
tions  on  the  Treasury  when  the  act  of  June  30th  was  passed  were 
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more  than  i^l30,000,000,  much  of  which  was  due  to  the  soldiers  who 
bore  arms. 

It  was  in  tJie  midst  of  such  a  condition  of  financial  affairs  that 
Secretary  Chase  resigned  his  portfolio.  As  this  chapter 
deals  only  with  the  finances,  the  Secretary  must  be  spoken  of  iJecretary 
of  only  as  a  finnncier.  From  that  point  of  view  he  must  be 
accorded  high  praise;  two  of  his  contemporaries  who  succeeded  him 
at  a  later  date  may  be  quoted.  Hon.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  in  his  "  Men 
and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,"  says:  "If  I  were  asked  to  desig- 
nate the  man  whoso  services  next  to  I\Ir.  Lincoln's  were  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  country  from  IMarcli,  18G1.  to  July.  1864,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  name  Salmon  P.  Chase."'  Senator  Johti  Siiernian,  in 
liis  "  Recollections,"  says  :  "  Xo  one  can  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
management  of  the  public  debt  by  Secretary  Chase."  Although  Mr. 
McCulloch  sustains  his  higli  opinion  of  the  services  of  Mi-.  Chase  by 
able  argument,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  just  judgment  of  man- 
kind will  place  him  above  some  of  his  associates  in  the  cabinet,  and 
certainly  not  above  the  great  captains  whoso  ability  ami  valor  pre- 
served us  a  Nation. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  the 
Treasury  Department  after  it  had  been  declined  by  Governor  Tod,  of 
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Ohio.  He  was  an  acute  and  logical  lawyer,  whose  constitution  was 
Mr  Fessen-  ^7  "^  uieaHS  lobust,  and  whose  powers  of  mind  and  mental 
u°y  orthe  perceptions  were  rendered  ascetic  and  cynical  by  dyspepsia 
Treasury.  ^^^  general  ill  health.  Such  training  as  he  had  for  the 
duties  lie  assumed  had  been  acquired  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  Treasury  affairs  were  in  a  condition  to 
throw  gloom  over  the  most  optimistic  temperament.  Public  credit 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Gold  had  sold  at  2.85,  making  the  pi'ice  of 
United  States  six-per-cent.  bonds  less  than  36  to  the  foreign  buyer. 
Military  affairs  were  not  in  a  propitious  state.  The  patient,  unflinch- 
ing soldier  was  "fighting  it  out  on  that  line"  with  a  prospect  that  it 
would  take  all  summer,  and  all  winter  as  well,  to  accomjjlish  his 
object.  Checked  at  Spottsylvania  and  North  Anna,  he  was  repulsed 
with  tremendous  slaughter  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  line,  and  swing  around  to  the  James  River.  It  may  well  be 
believed  that  many  besides  the  well-known  editor  of  the  "  New  York 
Tribune"  were  anxious  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  confronted  Mr.  Fessenden  on  his 
taking  office.  They  were  calculated  to  depress  a  man  of  more  robust 
health  and  more  cheerful  temperament ;  but  he  met  them  with  reso- 
lute ability.  The  unceasing  demand  was  for  money.  The  Treasury 
was  empty,  and  suspended  requisitions  u]ion  it  were  increasing  daily; 
and  as  the  National  struggle  intensified,  the  expenses  grew  until  thej' 
had  leached  two  and  a  quarter  millions  per  day.  It  wa.s  no  time  for 
lialf-measures.  Congress  had  given  the  Secretary  all  needful  powers; 
and  he  used  them.  More  than  !|130,000,000  additional  legal  tenders 
were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th.  Seven-thirty 
notes  were  sold  to  an  enormous  amount.  Tlie  increase  of  these  alone 
from  July,  1864,  to  July,  1865,  was  more  than  #500,000,000.  Bonds 
were  also  put  on  the  market  to  the  extent  that  they  could  be  sold 
without  depressing  prices. 

Strange  to  say,  tliese  conditions  produced  no  general  despondency. 
Everybody  and  everything  felt  the  stimulus  of  an  expanding  cur- 
rency. The  farmer  who  got  two  dollars  per  bushel  for  wheat  and 
a  dollar  for  corn,  ten  cents  a  pound  for  live  swine,  and  a  dollar  per 
pound  for  wool,  cheerfully  supported  the  war  policy  of  the  Goveni- 
ment,  and  asked  no  questions  so  long  as  greenbacks  would  pa}'  off 
mortgages  and  huj  more  land.  He  was  of  course  a  liberal  consumer, 
and  when  the  farmer  is  prosperous  business  of  all  kinds  flourishes. 
Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  may  be  q\ioted  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
business  at  the  end  of  1864.  He  says  :  "  Money  was  superabundant ; 
speculation  was  rife  ;  the  Government  was  a  lavish  buyer,  a  prodigal 
consumer.     Every  man  who  could  work  was  employed  at  high  wages; 
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every  man  who  Iiad  commodities  to  sell  was  sure  of  high  prices.  The 
■whole  comiiiuiiity  came  to  regard  the  prevalent  prosperity  as  the  out- 
growth of  the  war."  Pessimists  and  prophets  of  evil  were  numerous. 
They  quoted  tiie  French  assif/nats  and  Continental  money,  and  asserted 
witli  truth  that  no  nation  could  long  withstand  the  strain  which  the 
American  Republic  was  then  under,  or  the  burdens  it  was  accumulat- 
ing. Fortunately  this  strain  was  soon  to  be  relaxed  and  the  burdens 
lifted;  but  wise  business  men  knew  there  would  be  a  day  of  reckoning, 
though  very  few  believed  it  would  be  postponed  for  nearly  a  decade. 

The  highest  rate  for  gold  was  2.85,  July  11th  ;  the  lowest  1.51;V, 
January  Uth.  The  extreme  quotation  was  the  result  of  an  unwise 
law  forbidding  all  speculative  purchases  or  sales.  This  law  was  soon 
repealed.  The  premium,  however,  continued  high,  and  gold  was  2.33.V 
on  January  4tli,  1865.  Tiie  highest  price  for  cotton  was  1.89;  the 
lowest  was  .68 ;  the  extremes  for  wheat  were  1.53.|-  and  2.66^ ;  stocks 
fluctuated  as  rapidly  and  as  widely  as  products.  Extravagance  per- 
vaded all  chisses  from  the  niillionnaire  merchant,  banker,  and  pj^^t,  dm^j 
speculator,  to  the  farmer  and  day  laborer.  The  ardor  of  vol-  l?„'',''j 
unteer  patriotism  having  cooled,  enormous  bounties  were  *''»'«s- 
paid  to  any  one  willing  to  go  to  tlie  battle  front  in  a  soldier's  uniform, 
and  men  who  had  never  before  possessed  one  hundred  dollars  at  any 
time  in  their  lives  could  be  found  with  half  a  dozen  bills  of  that 
denomination  in  their  pockets.  The  principal  of  the  public  debt  in- 
creased for  the  fiscal  year  •'^696, 012,2.31. 94 ;  there  were  issued  for  the 
same  period  •'jlSS, 111,556  in  greenbacks,  *64,591,975  in  one-  and 
two-vear  notes,  and  •'5?31,235,270  in  National  Bank  currency. 

The  year  1865  began  as  the  previous  year  had  ended,  with  heavy 
demands  on  the  National  Treasury  and  continued  sales  of  bonds  and 
other  interest-bearing  securities  to  meet  them.  So  much  clamor  had 
been  raised  about  the  profits  of  the  banking  house  through  whose 
agency  Mr.  Chase  had  negotiated  many  of  his  loans,  that  Secretary 
Fessenden  determined  to  try  another  method.  He  appealed  to  the 
National  banks  to  assist  in  floating  loans,  but  found  the  scheme 
impracticable ;  and  he  had  recourse  again  to  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  Tlie  last  great  loan  of  the  war  was  authorized  by  an  act  dated 
March  3d,  1865.  It  empowered  the  Secretary  to  borrow  •'1600,000,- 
000,  and  to  issue  therefor  bonds  or  Treasury  notes  at  his  discretion. 
At  the  same  time,  an  internal  revenue  act  was  passed  modifying 
existing  laws  and  adding  to  the  schedule  many  articles  not  previously 
taxed.  This  law  notably  increased  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  it  also  laid  a 
tax  of  "  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  any  notes  of  any  State  bank  or 
State  banking  association  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
1866."     This  effectually  drove  such  notes  out  of  circulation  and  gave 
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a  powerful  impetus  to  the  organization  of  banlcs  under  the  National 
system. 

Mr.  Fessenden  resigned  his  post  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about 
the  time  of  i\lr.  Lincoln's  second  inauguration.  He  had  accepted  the 
office  with  great  reluctance.  He  was  not  physically  strong,  his  duties 
were  laborious  and  distasteful,  and  his  desire  was  to  return  to  the 
Senate.  The  business  of  assisting  in  making  laws  was  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  the  details  of  their  execution.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Hugh  McCulloch,  who  had  for  some  time  been  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Mr.  McCulloch  was  the  only  trained  financier  wlio  held  the 
Treasury  portfolio  during  the  war  period.  Whether  he  conducted 
Another  ^'^^^  business  of  liis  office  with  greater  ability  than  his  pi-ede- 
rn'thr  cessors   and  some  of  those  who  succeeded  him,  is  an  open 

Treasury.  question.  He  had  been  in  office  less  than  two  months  when 
a  very  great  burden  was  lifted  from  his  shoulders  by  the  success  of 
the  Union  arms  at  Appomattox.  Thereafter  he  had  only  to  address 
himself  to  tb.e  task  of  disposing  of  Government  securities  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  ujjon  the  Treasury.  This  task  was  accomplished 
with  so  niucli  success  that  before  the  first  day  of  August,  1865,  more 
than  f500,000,000  of  seven-thirty  notes  were  sold,  and  every  requisi- 
tion on  the  Treasury  and  every  matured  obligation  of  the  Government 
was  paid. 

On  taking  office  Secretary  McCuliocli  caused  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  by  competent  accountants  of  tiie  departments  under 
his  charge.  Tliis  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
no  over-issues  of  Government  notes  or  bonds,  that  all  interest-bearing 
securities  sold  had  been  paid  for,  and  that  the  Government  had  sus- 
tained no  loss  through  the  dishonesty  or  incompetency  of  its  agents  or 
employees. 

The  public  debt  reached  its  maximum  on  September  1st.  1S65,  the 
„  ^,.     ^     total,  according  to  the  Secretary,  being  *2,S45,907,626.56. 

Public  debt  °  j  ■>  O  ■<  ''  -i 

.It  high  wa-     Of  this  amount  more  than   11,100,000,000   was   in    finided 

tei-  mark.  ,  , 

obligations.  Of  the  remainder  about  $1,200, 000,000  could 
be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  Government  or  within  a  brief  ])eriod ;  the 
balance  consisted  mainly  of  legal-tender  notes  and  fractional  currency, 
of  which  there  was  outstanding  over  1459,000,000. 

Paper  money  was  the  prolific  promoter  of  joint-stock  schemes  dur- 
ing the  war  period.     As  early  as  1862  enterprises  of  this 

Flush  times  111. 

jifterthe        sort  Were  brought  forward,  and  before  the  end  of  1865  hun- 

war.  .     , 

dreds  of  mining  and  petroleum  companies  swelled  the  list 
of  speculative  shares  in  half  a  dozen  Northern  cities.  Of  the  oil 
companies  but  one,  the  Standard,  is  still  ^  in  existence,  a  marvellous 

'  1896. 
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A  South  Carolina  Fifty-cent  Bill  printed  on  the  Back  o*  a  Railway  Bond. 


example  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 
Organized  upon  a 
sounder  and  more 
liiisincs.s  -  like  basis 
tlian  the  ephemeral 
schemes  wliioh  have 
been  forgotten  by  all 
but  credulous  stock- 
holders, it  has  been 
and  is  the  most  snc- 
lessful  combination 
for  liandiing  a  single 
]ir(iduct  ever  devised 
liy  tlie  wit  of  man. 
It  was  thought  by 
many  mercliants  and 
iiiianoiers  that  the 
close  of  tiie  war 
would  bring  with  it 
something  like  a  col- 
lapse in  war  prices; 
but  only  in  a  moder- 
ate way,  and   in  con- 
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ditions  directly  affected  by  the  premium  on  gold,  was  this  expectation 
realized.  Gold  fell  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1865,  to  1.28|,  but  did 
not  again,  with  one  exception,  touch  so  low  a  point  until  1869.  In 
many  departments  there  were  no  surplus  goods.  The  new  South  and 
a  million  discharged  men  in  the  North  were  to  be  supplied.  The 
South  was  to  a  great  extent  impoverished,  but  was  not  wholly  bank- 
rupt. Slie  had  her  lands  and  her  ability  to  produce  cotton  and  sugar, 
and  a  few  of  her  citizens  had  current  money.  The  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  North  had  ready  cash  and  numerous  wants.  The 
result  was  that  instead  of  depression  and  decline,  there  was  activity 
and  advance  in  many  commodities. 

Finding  that  the  close  of  the  war  did  not  bring  financial  or  com- 
mercial disaster,  the  people  of  tlie  North  were  hopeful  and  buoyant. 
With  scarcely  a  jar  upon  the  National  nerves  or  a  ripple  on  the  calm 
surface  of  affairs,  they  saw  a  million  veteran  soldiers  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  peaceful  pursuits.  Distrust  vanislied,  and  confi- 
dence reigned.  Money  was  abundant,  easily  acquired,  and  liberally 
disbursed. 

The  increase  of  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  was  1864,863,- 
599.17.  National  bank  issues  increased  .*125,000,000.  Highest  and 
lowest  quotations  for  gold  were  2.33  and  1.28|;  for  cotton  1.82  and 
.88f ;  for  wheat  2.20  and  1.36^. 

The  war  being  over  and  the  Government  debt  having  reached  its 
highest  point,  fiscal  affairs  must  hereafter  be  treated  in  chronological 
order,  but  not  with  the  same  attention  to  detail  as  heretofore.  The 
opinion  was  generally  held  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  a  National 
debt  was  a  burden  to  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people  as 
soon  as  possible.  Many  went  further  and  looked  on  it  as  a  badge  of 
dishonor  and  insolvency.  They  could  see  no  difference  between  a 
nation  that  could  not  and  did  not  pay  its  debts  and  an  individual  in 
a  similar  position.  The  American  people  were  so  unaccustomed  to 
such  a  burden  that  it  was  regarded  by  many  with  humiliation  as 
something  like  an  unpaid  personal  obligation.  These  opinions  were 
shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  as 
early  as  December,  1865,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of 
144  to  6,  "concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
necessity  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency,"  and  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1866,  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  him  to  withdraw  from  circulation 
and  cancel  ten  millions  of  legal-tender  notes  within  six  months  from  the 
Proposed  ^I'^te  of  the  enactment,  and  thei'eafter  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
contraction     (.jj^^j^  j^^^j.  jjjiHiQ,,^  j,j  j^„y  Q„g  nioutli.     Tliis,  as  the  Secre- 

currency.  ^^^.^  ^^^,^^   j,  ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^,|^^j.    j    ^jj„(.g(]  "    .^j^^]    J,-,    j^Jg    report    of 

December  in  the  same  year,  he  recommended  contraction  at  the  rate 
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of  six  millions  per  moiitii  for  the  remaiiukn-  of  iUv.  fiscal  year,  and  at 
the  rate  of  ten  niiilions  per  month  thereafter.  Such  power  was  not 
granted  him,  and  on  the  4tli  day  of  February,  ISti.S,  an  act  w 
passed  depriving  the  Secretary  of  all  further  power  to  contract  the 
currency.  While  there  may  be  a  few  tinanciers  of  the  old  school  who 
approve  the  views  of  Secretary  McCuUoch  regarding  the  retirement 
and  cancellation  of  the  legal  tenders,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
have  held  the  opinion  that  that  policy  was  unwise,  and  if  persevered 
in  as  recommended  by  him  would  have  proved  ruinous.  The  ship  of 
state,  iieavily  laden  with  financial  burdens,  floated  upon  the  currency. 
The  policy  of  the  Secretary  was  to  withdraw  tiie  floating  power  and 
leave  the  vessel  stranded. 

It  dill  not  take  an  intelligent  jn'ople  very  long  to  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  a  National  debt  is  a  National  disgrace,  and  irredeemable 
notes  a  National  dishonor.  Only  gold  and  silver  are  money.  The 
greenback  is  a  promise  to  pay.  Since  1879  that  promise  has  been 
redeemed  in  gold.  The  policy  of  Secretary  McCUdloch  was  calculated 
to  postpone  if  not  to  defeat  such  redemption.  He  would  have 
drained  the  patient  of  his  last  drop  of  blood,  and  then  bade  him 
stand  upon  his  feet.  Under  his  administration  (iovernment  obliga- 
tions bearing  seven  and  three  tenths  per  cent,  interest  were  increased 
to  !iiM30, 0(10,000,  and  bonds  bearing  six  per  cent,  issued  to  the  extent 
of  !ii(63«,000,000.  These  rates  were  the  direct  result  of  the  stringency 
in  the  money  market  caused  by  his  withdrawal  and  determination  to 
continue  to  withdraw  and  cancel  non-interest-bearing  legal-tender 
notes.  With  money  worth  a  cpiarter  of  one  per  cent,  per  day,  no  one 
wanted  Government  securities  even  at  seven  and  three  tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  total  cancellation  of  greenbacks  was  less  than 
■'S!50,000,000.  Twenty-six  millions  were  rei.ssued  in  1.S73  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  financial  panic  of  that  year,  leaving  the  amount 
outstanding  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  l'^74,  !5i382,O0O,0OO. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
McCulloch's  administration   of    the   Treasury    Department. 
The  funding  of  seven-thirty  notes  into  bonds  bearing  a  lower   .ku  ru- 
rate  of  interest,  though   interrupted  at  times  by  stringency 
in  the  money  market,  was  on  the  whole  so  successful  as  to  reduce  tlu? 
volume  of  such  notes  more  than  .f  ")0O,0OO,OOO  during  his  incumbency. 
The  public  debt  was  also   reiluced   about   ^liOd.OOU.OOO.      Aside  from 
his  views  regarding  the  contraction  of  the  cuirency  and  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  address  himself  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  rates  of  interest 
i)aid  during  the   war,   Mr.   McCulloch's   mamigemcnt  of    his  depart- 
ment was  conservative  and  able.      President  Amliew  .lolinson  had  no 
financial  views,  and  left  to  his  Secretary  the  entire  conduct  of  Treas- 
ury alTairs. 
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The  wish  of  the  people  to  extinguish  the  National  debt  was  so 
general  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  a  leading  New  York  journal  pro- 
posed to  pay  it  by  popular  subscription,  advocating  this  method  day 
after  day  in  its  columns,  and  heading  the  list  with  an  oifer  of  one 
million  dollars.  It  was  no  doubt  tiiis  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
so  many  citizens  that  led  them  to  bear  without  complaint  the  most 
extraordinary  imposts  ever  laid  upon  any  people.  The  internal  reve- 
nue collected  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1866,  was  #310,- 
906,981,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  drawn  from  the  resources  of  any 
nation  by  internal  taxation  in  any  year.  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Pratt  in  his  report  for  that  year  says:  "We  may  search  in 
A  wondeitui  '^''^''i  ''^  ^ur  owu  liistopy  Or  in  that  of  other  nations  for  such 
dsbtwing  ^"  example  of  patience  and  patriotism  as  was  shown  by  our 
resources.  people  in  the  payment  of  these  unparalleled  burdens."  For- 
eigners marvelled  and  sympathized.  Their  astonishment  was  real ; 
their  sympathy  was  hollow.  Having  seen  all  their  predictions  of 
evil  come  to  nought,  the}'  would  have  rejoiced  if  we  had  crushed  our- 
selves by  these  self-imposed  burdens.  But  they  were  not  to  be  grati- 
fied. Taxation  was  not  levied  by  hereditary  rulers  without  the 
consent  of  the  taxed;  a  patriotic  and  willing  people  were  taxing 
themselves.  And  though  it  doubtless  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
left  part  of  these  burdens  to  posterity,  they  were  never  at  any  time 
beyond  the  ability  to  bear.  There  has  been  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  since  the  internal  revenue  law  was  enacted  nearly 
five  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  such  taxes. 

General  Grant  was  inaugui-ated  President  of  the  United  States 
March  4th,  1869.  His  confidence  in  himself  and  his  attachment  to 
his  friends  was  shown  at  the  outset,  and  has  been  alluded  to  in  preced- 
ing chapters  of  this  history.  For  the  Treasury  Department  he  named 
A.  T.  Stewart,  a  well-known  New  York  merchant,  but  his  ineligi- 
bility to  hold  the  office  having  been  established  by  reference  to 
existing  laws,  Mr.  George'  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  was  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Boutwell  had  been  but  a  few 
months  in  oiSce  when  the  speculation  in  gold  began  which  culminated 
in  the  famous  "  Black  Friday"  panic  of  the  following  September. 

This  speculation  at  first  had  no  other  object  than  to  engineer  a  rise 
in   the  premium  on  gold,  sell  out  at  the  advance,  and  pocket 

.lay  Gould  ,  ^  ,-P,,  .     .        ,  .  ^ 

audhis  ample  piohts.  Ihe  original  ])arties  in  the  pool  were  Jay 
Gould,  Arthur  Kimber,  and  William  S.  Woodward.  Mr. 
Gould  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  New  York.  He  began  life 
by  inventing  a  trap  to  catch  mice,  and  ended  by  setting  traps 
for  bigger  game.  He  went  to  New  York  city  in  1866  with  a  fair 
amount  of  capital  which  he   had  accumulated  as  a  railway  contrac- 
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Jay  Gould- 


tor,  and  in  other  enterprises.  He  first 
captured  the  Erie  Kiiihviiy  Company, 
then  caught  Coinniodore  Vandei'biit  in 
a  speculation  in  that  stock,  and,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  followed  that  master- 
stroke by  entrapphig  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  scheme  "to  bene- 
fit the  producing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try" by  advancing  the  premium  on  gold. 
His  subsequent  career  furnishes  one  of 
the  darkest  pages  of  American  financial 
history.  Mr.  Addison  C^ammack,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  of  him,  "  He  was 
a  century  plant."  It  may  be  hoped  so, 
for  one  like  him  in  a  hundred  years  is  sufficient. 

"The  Blonde  Prince  of  Erie,"  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gould's  asso- 
ciate, was  a  native  of  Vermont.  His  father  was  a  peddler  of  dry 
goods  and  "  Yankee  notions,"  who  brought  up  his  son  to  that  itin- 
erant pursuit.  An  idea  of  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  younger  man 
may  be  gained  from  an  anecdote.  The  older  Fisk  had  sold  to  a 
farmer's  wife  two  yards  of  gingham  at  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  yard. 
The  colors,  which  were  warranted  not  to  fade,  disappeared  at  the  first 
washing.  Encountering  the  younger  Fisk  not  long  after,  the  irate 
woman  said  to  him,  "Do  you  think  any  man  ought  to  tell  a  lie  for 
twelve  and  a  half  cents?"  To  which  the  junior  promptly  replied, 
"  No;  but  he  might  be  justified  in  telling  eight  for  a  dollar."  Young 
Fisk  went  to  Boston,  where  he  became  a  partner  with  a  very  small 
interest  in  a  well-known  dry-goods  house.  Leaving  Boston  in  1865, 
he  went  to  New  York  with  a  moderate  amount  of  money  and  estab- 
lished a  stock-brokerage  firm.  In  this  firm  the  scheme  was  laid  to 
capture  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ;  and  there  began  the  intimacy 
between  Gould  and  Fisk  which  resulted  in  their  becoming  the  "  Rob- 
ert Macaire "  and  "  Jaques  Strop  "  of  their  day.  A  writer  of  the 
time  described  Fisk  as  "the  drollest  rogue  that  ever  stole  a  railroad." 
Of  the  other  members  of  this  combination,  Kiinber  was  the  agent 
of  a  wealthy  Hebrew  banking  firm  in  London.  His  operations  either 
for  them  or  for  his  own  account  were  of  formidable  proportions. 
Woodward  was  a  well-known  and  bold  operator  of  the  war  period. 
Long  before  the  culmination  of  the  "deal,"  Mr.  Gould's  plans  became 
too  far  reaching  and  gigantic  for  his  associates,  and  they  withdrew, 
leaving  the  laboring  oar  in  his  hands  until  he  was  joined  by  his  fellow- 
schemer,  James  Fisk,  Jr.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  custom  of 
the  Government  to  supply  needed  gold  to  impoi-ters  and  others  who 
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had  a  legitimate  use  for  it  by  sales  of  $1,000,000  per  month.  Any 
one  could  bid  for  such  gold,  and  the  amount  was  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidder  or  biddei's.  These  sales  interfered  seriously  with 
Gould's  speculations,  and  as  early  as  June  his  fertile  brain  had  con- 
ceived a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  convince  those  in  authoiity  that 
it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially 
for  the  planters  and  farmers,  that  such  sales  sliould  be  suspended 
until  American  exportable  goods  were  marketed  in  the  autumn.  Gould 
was  facile  princeps  in  the  art  of  proselyting  for  any  scheme  in  which 
he  was  interested  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  persistent  appeals 
on  behalf  of  the  growers  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  petroleum,  had  a  marked  effect  on  many  business  men  whose 
common  sense  should  have  told  them  that  the  Erie  conspirator  was 
not  a  philanthi-opist,  and  that  the  attempt  to  put  a  fictitious  value  on  the 
great  products  of  the  country  must  end  in  disaster.  No  one  would 
Attempts  to  deny  that  if  the  preuiium  on  gold  had  advanced  from  natural 
price  of'  ""*  wiuses  and  had  given  evidence  of  maintaining  such  advance, 
'^°^'^'  exportable  products  would  have  brouglit  more  money  in  cur- 

rency;  buc  when,  as  was  well  known,  the  premium  was  forced  and 
fictitious,  no  one  dared  touch  a  bale  of  cotton  or  bushel  of  wheat  lest 
the  forced  premium  might,  as  it  diJ,  suddenly  fall  ten  to  twenty  points. 
The  result  of  Gould's  specious  plea  for  the  agricultural  interests  was 
to  paralyze  them  while  liis  gold  speculation  lasted,  and,  after  tlie 
crash,  to  compel  producers  to  take  lower  prices  tlian  would  probably 
have  been  current  if  the  market  had  been  uninfluenced  by  any  but 
natural  causes. 

The  first  attempt  to  convince  President  Grant  that  a  suspension  of 
gold  sales  would  benefit  the  great 
producing  interests  of  the  country 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Boston  in  June  to  attend  the 
great  Peace  Jubilee.  Fisk  and 
Gould  at  that  time  controlled  the 
Newport  and  Fall  River  line  of 
steamboats,  and  General  Grant  was 
their  honored  guest.  Fisk  was  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies.  A  costly  supper 
was  provided  for  a  select  few,  and 
there  were  guests  who  could  and  did 
talk  governmental  finance  and  its 
effects  on  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  Gould  took  the 
ground  that  the  Government  ought  James  F.sk,  jr. 
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to  let  the  gold  market  alone,  and  let  that  commodity  find  its  commer- 
cial level;  that  if  the  Government  did  anything  it  onght  oo„ida„d 
to  facilitate  an  npward  movement  in  the  autumn,  when  Ccn.urant. 
surplus  products  were  being  marketed.  No  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
Gould  was  reached  during  the  trip ;  but  his  efforts  to  convince  otliers 
that  sales  of  gold  should  be  stopped  were  tireless,  and  to  some  extent 
successful.  Few  men  have  ever  possessed  such  ability  to  create  and 
control  public  sentiment.  The  President's  mind  was  no  doubt  influ- 
enced, for  not  long  theieafter  sales  of  gold  were  suspended  by  his 
order. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Abel  R.  C'orbin  came  upon  the  scene  and  at 
once  took  an  active  part  in  furthering  Gould's  interest.  Corbin  was 
the  President's  brother-in-law,  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Grant  being  sisters. 
lie  had  been  a  lobbyist  in  Washington,  and  had  the  persuasive  tongue 
and  plausible  ways  of  his  class,  (iould  said  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  very 
shrewd  old  gentleman  ;  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  whole  case."  Corbin 
presented  "the  whole  case"  to  the  President  in  such  a  convincing 
way  that  he  soon  received  assurance  that  Secretary  Boutwell  during 
the  autumn  would  discontinue  sales  of  gold.  At  a  later  interview 
between  General  (trant,  Corbin,  and  Gould,  the  President  said  to  them, 
"  Boutwell  gave  an  order  to  sell  gold,  and  I  heard  of  it  and  counter- 
manded the  order."  Hearing  this  from  his  own  lips,  Gould  saw  no 
chance  of  failure  unless  the  President  should  change  his  mind.  On 
this  point  he  was  apprehensive,  and  soon  after  dispatched  his  hench- 
man, Fisk,  to  Newport,  where  General  Grant  was  paying  a  visit,  with 
a  letter  which  stated  that  there  were  then  three  hundred  vessels  laden 
with  Russian  wheat  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  if  the  price  of  gold  should  not  advance,  there  was  not  much 
chance  for  marketing  the  American  surplus.  In  this  and  other  ways 
the  President's  mind  was  worked  up  and  kept  to  the  sticking-point. 

About  the  first  of  September,  Gould,  being  positively  assured  by 
Corbin  that  no  gold  would  be  sold  until  after  the  crops  were  Th?  gold 
moved,  bought  *l,r)00,000  for  that  "shrewd  old  gentleman"  """Pi^-^y- 
at  1.32J.  Gould  now  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  denouement  of  his 
scheme.  It  was  afterwards  charged,  and  believed  by  many,  that 
these  plans  included  the  abduction  and  concealment  of  the  President, 
so  that  no  order  to  sell  gold  could  be  given  ;  but  this  may  be  doubted. 
A  scheme  whereby  the  President  voluntarily  concealed  himself  was 
devised.  He  was  prevailed  upon,  in  what  way  or  by  whom  may 
never  be  known,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  in  the  town  of  Little 
Washington,  Pennsylvania.  This  obscure  handet  was  remote  from 
railway  or  telegraphic  communication.  Here  General  Grant  and  his 
wife  were  expected  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  during  which  inter- 
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val  Gould  boped  to  bring  his  speculative  venture  in  gold  to  a  success- 
ful termination. 

About  the  time  of  General  Grant's  departure  for  Little  Washington, 
Fisk,  who  up  to  that  time  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  gold  scheme, 
bought  seven  or  eight  millions  of  gold,  believing,  as  he  said,  that  the 
matter  was  "  all  fixed  up,  and  all  right,  and  we  have  got  an  air-tight 
on  the  shorts."  This  might  have  been  the  case  if  Fisk  had  possessed 
great  coolness;  but  in  his  desire  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
made  a  mistake  that  was  irretrievable.  He  persuaded  Corbiii  to 
write  to  the  President  at  the  remote  town  where  he  was  staying,  urg- 
ing him  not  to  permit  Secretary  Boutwell  under  any  circumstances  to 
sell  gold.  This  letter  was  sent  from  Pittsburgh  by  a  special  messenger, 
who  rode  twenty-eight  miles  on  horseback  to  deliver  it.  The  Presi- 
dent read  it,  said  to  the  messenger,  "  It  is  all  right ;  there  is  no 
answer,"  and  at  once  made  preparations  to  return  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. He  requested  Mrs.  Grant  to  write  to  Mrs.  Corbin  and  say 
that  her  husband  had  better  at  once  disconnect  himself  with  all  gold 
speculations,  and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  Gould-Fisk 
manipulation.  The  "shrewd  old  gentleman  "  saw  a  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  promptly  applied  to  Gould  for 
his  share  of  the  jjrofits.  That  wary  operator  offered  him  #100,000 
on  account,  but  declined  to  buy  Corbin's  gold.  The  crisis  was  fast 
approaching.  On  Thursday  preceding  the  memorable  Friday  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clique  was  held  at  the  office  of  Fisk's  brokers.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  not  divulged,  but  one  result  was  that  Fisk's  broker 
gave  an  order  to  put  gold  to  1.44  and  close  it  there.  He  bought  about 
twenty  millions  from  1.41i  to  1.44,  but  it  closed  at  1.43i.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  pool  was  held  at  the  Erie  Railway 
offices  on  Thursday  evening.  Five  persons  only  were  present :  Gould, 
Fisk,  two  of  their  brokers,  —  H.  N.  Smith  and  E.  K.  Willard,  —  and 
Ehen  D.  Jordan,  of  Boston.     The   pool   held   contracts   for 

On  tll6  GVG 

of  Black  -$100,000,000.  Gould  estimated  the  total  "short"  interest 
'■"'""'•  at  $2.50,000,000.  All  the  sold  in  New  York,  outside  of  the 
Treasury,  did  not  exceed  #25,000,000.  Various  plans  of  procedure 
for  the  next  day  were  discussed.  The  one  finally  adopted  was  that 
Fisk  should  put  in  an  order  next  morning  to  buy  gold  in  million-dollar 
lots  at  l.GO,  while  the  "  pool  "  brokers  at  the  same  time  were  to 
sell  as  much  as  possible  to  bona  fide  buyers  at  1.45  or  more.  When 
they  adjourned,  they  were  careful  to  say  to  the  waiting  newspaper 
reporters  that  gold  was  to  be  marked  up  to  200  next  day. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  operation  of  the  clique  up  to  this 
time,  and  especially  during  the  four  or  five  days  just  preceding,  had 
not  provoked  bitterly  hostile  criticism  and  indignant  protest.     Trade 
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ill  every  ilepiirtnieiit  iiiul  in  every  section  was  paralyzed.  Exporters 
dare  not  toueii  a  [)oiuul  of  cotton,  a  bushel  of  wlieat,  or  a  gallon  of 
[)ctroleuni,  fearing  the  premium  on  gold  might  collapse  before  sterling 
bills  against  foreign  sliijiments  could  be  negotiated.  'J'liose  who  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  a  high  premium  on  gold  would 
facilitate  the   movement   of  crops,  saw   such    movements  absolutely 
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stopped.  They  were  the  first  and  londest  to  call  on  the  Government 
to  end  the  deadlock  by  selling  gold.  For  a  week  previous  to  the 
fatal  Friday,  letters  and  telegrams  from  every  quarter  poured  in  upon 
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G.  S.  Boutwell. 


W.  A.  Richardson. 


Secretary  Boutwell,  imploring  him  to  crii.sli  the  conspiracy  which 
threatened  widespread  ruin  ;  but  he  was  faithful  to  the  orders  of  his 
chief,  and  that  chief  could  not  be  promptly  reached.  General  Grant 
arrived  at  the  National  capital  before  the  denouement,  but  was 
apparently  immovable.  It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  compre- 
liend  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  "a  bad  promise  is  better  broken 
than  kept." 

The  programme  adopted  at  the  Erie  ofBces  on  Thursday  evening 
was  carried  out  next  morning.  Fisk  gave  a  verbal  order  to  a  Hebrew 
broker  to  go  into  the  gold  room  and  bid  1.60  for  a  million,  and  con- 
tinue to  bid  it  until  he  received  contrary  .orders.  The  broker  obeyed 
orders  and  broke  owners.  He  bought  twenty-six  millions.  When 
told  that  gold  was  offered  at  1.45  he  excitedly  replied,  "  It  makes  me 
no  difference  :  I  gifs  1.60  for  a  million."  Pandemonium  reigned. 
Thedawn  '^'''^  telegrams  that  flooded  Washington  were  from  such  peo- 
FiidlT*  P'®  ^"'^  ^'^^'^  ^°  i"ipi"essive  that  they  moved  the  stubborn 
soldier  Pi'esident,  and  the  welcome  order  came  to  sell  five 
millions  of  gold.  New  York  was  never  so  excited,  never  so  indignant 
as  on  "  Black  Friday."  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  Gould  and  Fisk 
had  shown  themselves  on  'Change  lynch  law  would  have  been  admin- 
istered to  them  on  the  spot  ;  but  they  were  behind  bolted  doors  and 
were  guarded  by  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  Tweed  regime.  Disaster  was 
widespread.  The  gold  room  of  the  Exchange  was  closed.  Ruin  was 
as  common  on  the  stock  list  as  in  the  Gold  Exchange.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  bottom  for  stocks  ;  every  one  knew  what  was  the  bottom  for 
gold.  The  losses  of  the  conspirators  were  enormous.  Gould's,  to  the 
extent  of  four  millions,  were  paid  by  the  Erie  Railway  Company. 
The  money  was  raised  by  selling  the  stock  of  that  company  at  five 
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per  cent,  under  the  market  to  the  representative  of  n  London  firm. 
Fisk's  losses  were  never  ascertained  or  paid. 

Tlius  in  disaster  and  dismay  ended  the  phihintliiojiic  sclieme  to  ben- 
efit proikicers  by  advancing  the  j)remium  on  gold.  Kone  knew  better 
than  the  men  who  originated  it  wliat  a  hollow  sham  and  pretence  it 
was.  Every  material  interest  in  the  coimtry  had  suffered,  and  hun- 
dreds liad  been  rechieed  to  poverty  ;  but  tlie  men  who  brought  all  this 
upon  their  fellows  junketed  and  gibed  in  their  accustomed  way,  and 
charged  such  losses  of  their  foray  as  were  paid  to  the  stricken  Agnm 
railway  they  were  plundering.  Was  any  one  else  to  blame  '^'"'""■ 
for  the  calainities  of  that  fatal  speculation  ?  One  man  only,  and  he 
sinned  without  knowledge,  and  with  intent  to  benefit  and  not  to  harm. 
If  the  President  liad  not  ordered  the  suspension  of  gold  sales  there 
would  have  been  no  Black  Friday. 

The  Black  Fiiday  panic  was  purely  financial,  except  in  its  influence 
on  such  commercial  products  as  were  nffpcted  by  the  jiromiuin  on  gold  ; 
and  when  that  returned  to  a  normal  figure  the  business  of  the  country 
was  resumed  as  usual,  and  but  for  tlie  serious  shock  caused  by  the 
great  Chicago  fire,  the  remaining  years  of  General  Grant's  first  admin- 
istration were  fairly  prosperous. 

The  public  debt,  when  Mr.  Boutwell  took  office,  was  $2,202,088,- 
727.69;  wdien  he  retired  it  was  *1,7 10.483,950,  showing  a  reduc- 
tion under  his  management  of  $491,004,777.69.  Mr.  Boutwell  was 
succeeded  by  William  A.  Richardson,  who  had  been  his  assistant. 
The  new  incumbent  was  a  man  of  moderate  calibre  who  was  not  ex- 
pec'ted  to  hold  the  portfolio  beyond  one  year.  He  was  to  become  a 
partner  in  an  American  banking  house  established  in  Paris,  and  he 
wished  to  carry  into  the  business  such  eclat  as  might  attach  .f,,^  |,„„i^ 
to  his  having  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  <■' i**'^- 
in  office  only  a  little  more  than  six  months  when  what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  panic  of  1873  burst  upon  the  country.  The  panic  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  over-trading  and  over-production  of  everything 
from  a  yard  of  cloth  to  thousands  of  miles  of  not-yet-tieeded  railways, 
over-speculation,  over-issues  of  paper  money,  and  greatly  inflated  prices 
for  mercliandise,  produce,  real  estate,  and  securities.  It  would  have 
come  if  no  such  firm  as  Jay  Cooke  &  Company  (who  were  charged 
witli  the  responsibility  of  the  disaster)  had  ever  existed  ;  and  having 
been  precipitated  by  their  failure,  no  human  power  could  prevent  its 
running  its  course. 

Affairs  had  been  at  fever  heat  for  twelve  years  ;  the  prostiation  lasted 
nearly  five  years.  Week  after  week,  during  this  wasting  period,  the 
list  of  failures  was  swelled,  until  bankrujUcy  of  one  half  the  business 
community    seemed    imminent.     The    stock    list  fairly  reflected   the 
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The  Telegram  announcing  the  Result  of  the  First  Day's  "  Resumption  "  at  the  New  York 
Sub-Treasury. 


enormous  shrinkage  of  values.  Lake  Shore  sold  below  50  ;  North- 
west preferred  below  40,  and  the  common  at  15.  Kecovery  began  in 
1877,  but  was  i-etai'ded  by  the  great  railway  strikes  and  riots  of  that 
year.  When  Congress  met,  in  December,  1873,  wild  schemes  for 
restoring  prosperity  were  proposed,  including  every  sort  of  financial 
notion  and  nostrum,  from  immediate  resumption  of  specie  payments 
to  hare-brained  measures  of  inflation.  Fortunately  none  of  them  was 
enacted,  and  the  country  was  left  to  recover  from  its  long  debauch  in 
the  inevitable  and  usual  way. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  succeeded  by  General  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  a 
man  of  judicial  mind  and  unimpeachable  record,  whose  abilities  and 
character  were  heightened  by  the  mediocrity  and  corruption  that 
surrounded  him.  Public  approbation  of  his  career  in  the  cabinet  was 
subsequently  expressed  by  the  large  vote  given  him  at  the  RepublicMn 
National  Convention  of  1876  for  the  pi-esidential  nomination.  The 
credit  of  fiist  recommending  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
looking  toward  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  though  generally 
awarded  to  Senator  John  Sherman,  belongs  to  General  Bristow,  whose 
report  of  December,  1874,  embodied  such  a  recommendation. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1879,  became  a  law  on  the  14tii  da}'  o£  January,  1875. 
Propos.iito  I''  empowered  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  for 
resumption  by  selling  at  not  less  than  par  in  gold  coin  any 
bonds  authorized  by  the  refunding  act  of  July,  1870,  and 
also  to  use  for  the  same  purpose  any  money  in  the  Tieasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.     No  progress  under  this  act  had  been  made  when 
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Kutlierforcl  R.  Ilayfs,  of  Oliio.  was  inaugurated  President  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1.ST7,  and  ,lolin  Slierinan,  of  the  same  State,  became  j„,,„  g^^. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy.  Resumption  at  the  date  fixed  """'oUhT 
was  regarded  by  many  excellent  business  men  as  chimerical  Treasury. 
and  impossible.  Numerous  bills  to  repeal  the  act  were  introduced, 
one  of  which  was  at  a  special  session  of  Congress  held  in  October, 
l>i7>!,  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  A  prominent  New  York  banker  declared  that  he  woidd  give 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  those  who 
would  be  waiting  at  the  sub-treasury  on  the  day  fixed  for  resumption, 
to  exchange  notes  for  gold.  To  all  this  was  added  a  war  panic  in 
Europe,  which  sent  back  more  than  |'50,000,000  of  American  securities 
and  necessitated  shijiments  of  gold  to  London. 

But  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  Secretary  never 
wavered.  When  asked  in  December,  1<S78,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  whether  the  Resumption  Act  had  better  be 
repealed,  he  replied,  "  No,"  and  gave  convincing  reasons  why  no  step 
backward  should  be  taken.  The  act  was  not  repealed,  and  soon  after 
Secretary  Sherman  sold  *r)0, 000,000  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  bonds  at 
101,  net,  for  gold,  to  be  used  for  redemption  purposes.  Long  before 
it  was  needed,  this  gold  was  placed  in  the  Treasury. 

The   outstanding    legal-tender   notes   amounted    at    this   period    to 
,«:]4r),GSl,01fi.       Of    these    the    Government    held    *70,000,000    and 
the  National  Hanks,  as  a  part  of  their  reserve,  about  $70,000,000  more. 
The  remaindei'  was  held  in  small  amounts  in  ever\-  section 
of  the  country   by  a  patriotic   people  who   wei'e  not  at  all   pivments 
likely  to  travel   hundreds  of   miles  to  present  them.     AVhen 

the  eventful  day  came,  the  Secretary 
had  in  his  control  •?13o,000,000  of  gold. 
As  he  had  foreseen,  no  one  wanted  it. 
The  New  York  banker  was  not  heading 
a  line  at  the  sub-treasury,  for  there 
\as  no  line.  The  payments  of  gold  at 
I  hat  institution  on  the  first  day  of  re- 
sumption were  8135,000,  the  receipts 
-eing  .$400,000. 

High  praise  must  be  awarded  to  Sec- 
ri'tary  Sherman  for  his  management  of 
the  National  Treasury.  The  great  sec- 
retaries of  our  early  history,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Albert  Gallatin,  may 
have  been  more  skilful  financiers,  though 
Peisr  Coupor.  tliis  is    au    opcu  qucstiou  ;    but  of   the 
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war  period,  only  Mr.  Chase  was  Mr.  Sherman's  equal.  He  accom- 
plished refunding  and  resumption,  two  measures  of  sujireme  importance. 
When  he  retired  from  oflice  in  March,  18S1,  prosperity  reigned  in  all 
our  borders.  United  States  four  per  cent,  bonds  were  selling  at  1.28, 
and  every  obligation  of  the  Government  was  as  good  as  gold.  The 
highest  total  of  interest-bearing  debt  at  any  time  was  •'?2,3<Sl,520,- 
294.96.  The  total  on  July  1st,  1891,  was  $610,529,120,  showing 
a  reduction  of  $1,770,991,174.96,  and  justifying  the  statement  at  the 
opening  of  this  chapter,  that  the  generation  from  18G1  to  1891  was 
to  witness  iu  the  United  States  a  debt-creating  and  debt-paying  power 
without  parallel  in  previous  financial  history. 

The  imminence  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  tended  to 
solidify  the  elements  of  the  party  which  was  thereafter  to  be  known 
as  the  party  of  the  Greenbackers.  Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  the  producers  of  grain  and  breadstuff  began  to  feel  the  loss 
of  the  profitable  orders  of  the  Government,  which,  from  being  a  large 
buyer,  now  became  a  small  factor  in  the  market.  The  consequent 
dulness  in  the  grain  market  was  ascribed  by  agriculturists  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  and  they  clamored  for  the  "  good  times  " 
they  had  enjoyed  when  the  currency  was  inflated  with  the 
Greenback  greenbacks  of  the  Government.  In  1868  many  active  pol- 
"""^  ^'  iticians  in  the  West  advocated  the  payment  of  the  national 

debt,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  in  greenbacks.  This  notion,  first  made 
prominent  in  Ohio,  was  called  "the  Ohio  idea,"  and  it  was  taken  up 
and  carried  to  other  States  ;  gradually  a  party  grew  up,  having  for  its 
cardinal  principle  the  proposition  that  all  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  specifically  payable  in  coin  should  be  liquidated  in  green- 
backs. After  sundry  fluctuations  in  importance  and  numbers,  the 
Greenback  party  took  distinct  shape  and  organization  in  1875,  when 
the  Resumption  Act  of  that  year  committed  the  Government  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  in  specie  in  1879.  A  National  convention  of 
the  party  vs-as  called,  and  the  platform  adopted  in  1876  committed 
the  organization  to  the  support  of  thi'ee  propositions  :  the  currency  of 
all  National  and  State  banks  should  be  withdrawn  ;  the  only  circulat- 
ing medium  should  be  Government  paper,  exchangeable  on  demand 
for  bonds  bearing  interest  at  3.65  per  cent.  ;  and  coin  should  be  used 
only  for  the  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  National  debt  for  which 
coin  payments  had  been  specifically  promised.  The  party,  which  was 
popularly  know-n  as  the  Greenback  party,  called  itself  Independent ; 
its  first  presidential  candidate  was  Peter  Cooper,  nominated  in  1876. 
In  later  years,  however,  the  Greenbackers,  although  strong  in  several 
of  the  States,  gradually  lost  their  identity  in  the  nation  in  consequence 
of  their  hospitality  to  a  great  variety  of  discontented  elements. 
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Another  important  piece  of  legislation  enacted  about  this  time,  and 
destined  to  exert  considerable  influence  on  political  parties  in  years  to 
come,  was  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bland-Allison  bill. 
The  original  bill  was  fathered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
R.  P.  BhuKl,  of  ^Missouri.  Sent  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  that  body,  it  was  reported  back  by 
Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  with  several  amendments  that  thcBiami- 
eliminated  from  it  its  most  radical  features.  The  act  of 
1X70  to  refund  the  National  debt  had  made  all  bonds  issued  in  con- 
sonance witli  that  law  payable  in  coin  ;  and  the  act  of  February  12th, 
1873,  had  dropped  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  United  States 
coins,  or  had  "demonetized"  it.  After  that  time  the  value  of  silver, 
as  compared  with  gold,  had  been  steadily  falling,  and  there  had  grown 
up  a  feeling  that  the  silver  dollar,  popularly  known  as  "  the  dollar  of 
our  daddies,"  should  be  restored  to  tlie  list  of  United  States  coins 
and  used,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  ])ayment  of  tlie  Government  bonds. 
The  Bland-Allison  Bill  provided  for  the  resumption  of  the  coinage 
of  the  silver  dollar  of  the  fineness  of  412^  grains,  then  worth  about 
92  cents,  and  made  it  a  legal  tender  for  public  and  private  debts  ; 
this  coinage  was  directed  to  be  not  less  than  82,000,000  nor  more  tlian 
§4,000,000  per  month.  It  was  also  directed  that  the  silver  bullion 
needed  for  tliis  coinage  should  be  purchased  in  the  market  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  but  tlie  amount  of  money  invested  at  any  one 
time  in  sueli  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  the  resulting  coin,  was  not  to 
exceed  sBo, 000,000.  President  Hayes  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  al- 
though the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury,  John  Sherman,  did  not  share 
the  President's  objections.  The  bill  was  vetoed,  but  was  passed  over 
the  veto  by  heavy  majorities  and  became  a  law,  February  28th,  1878. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE   GARFIELD- ARTHUR   ADMINISTRATION. 

Talk  of  a  Third  Term  for  General  Grant. — A  Threatened  Repcblican  Bolt. — 
Senator  Conkling  defeated  as  Grant's  Champion. — Nomination  and  Election 
OF  James  A.  Garfield. — The  Blaine-Conklino  Feud  distracts  the  New  Admin- 
istration.—  Quarrels  over  the  Distribution  of  Offices. — Assassination  of 
Garfield. — His  Tragical  Death. — Arthur  succeeds  to  the  Presidency. — The 
Trial  of  Guiteau. — Disintegration  of  the  Garfield  Cabinet.  —  The  Yorktown 
Centennial.  —  Atlanta  Industrial  Exposition.  —  Thrilling  Experiences  of 
American  Arctic  Explorers.  —  Complications  with  the  West  Coast  Republics 
of  South  America.  —  Renewed  Agitation  of  the  Chinese  Immigration  Ques- 
tion. —  The  Star  Route  Trials. 

The  close  of  Mr.  Hayes's  administration  was  peaceful,  and,  like  its 
entire  course,  dignified  and  honorable.  Two  cabinet  changes  took 
place  toward  tlie  end  of  the  presidential  term.  Postmaster-general 
Key  retired  in  May,  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  Horace  Maynard,  of 
Tennessee,  who  had  previously  been  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  retired  in  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  to  accept  the  post  of  Americaii  representative  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nathan  Goff,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia.  There  was  no  talk,  whatever,  of  giving  Mr.  Hayes  a  sec- 
ond term  in  office.  He  had  early  taken  occasion  to  declare  himself 
in  favor  of  a  single  but  longer  term  of  the  presidency  ;  and  it  was  felt 
that  his  administration,  thus  freed  from  any  possible  complications 
arising  from  a  desire  to  pave  the  way  to  another  election  to  the  pres- 
idency, was  characterized  by  an  unselfish  and  sincere  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  people. 

As  the  time  for  making  presidential  nominations  came  on  in  1880, 
General  Grant's  name  was  brought  forward  by  some  of  his  zealous 
friends  in  the  Republican  party.  He  had  lately  returned  from  a  jour- 
ney around  the  world,  during  which  he  had  been  received  with  ex- 
traordinary honors  by  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  King  Humbert 
of  Italy,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  President  McMahon  of  France,  the  King  of 
Holland,  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria,   Prince   Bismarck, 
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King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  King  Alfonso  of  Spain, 
Viceroy  Lytton  of  India,  King  Thebaw  of  J>uiniali,  Prince  Kung  of 
China,  the  Mikaiio  of  Japan,  tlie  Emperor  of  Siaiii,  and  the  great 
men  of  all  the  countries  through  which  he  passed  in  this  unique  pro- 
gress around  tlie  globe.  Through  all  these  unexampled  personal 
triumphs  (iraut  had  borne  himself  with  so  much  simple  dignity  aud 
modesty,  that  he  had  further  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  each  one  of  whom  felt  himself  a  sharer,  as  an  American 
citizen,  in  the  signal  honors  paid  to  the  famous  soldier. 

Hut  these  considerations  did  not  move  those  who  remembered 
the  laxity  of  the  administration  of  the  civil  service  during  President 
(tiant's  tenancy  of  office.  Just  about  this  time,  too,  the  people 
were  smarting  under  the  eft'ect  of  the  revelations  of  frauds  committed 
in  various  departments  of  the  Government  during  Gi-ant's  second 
term.  They  iiad  not  forgotten  the  scandals  of  the  Whiskey  liing  and 
the  enforced  resignation  of  the  feailess  and  incorruptible 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bristow.  It  was  in  vain  that  talk  un- 
the  friends  of  General  Grant  urged  that  a  third  term  at  this  •'"''""''■ 
time,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  invasion 
of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Republic,  which  must  be  held  as  applying 
only  to  a  third  consecutive  term.  A  considerable  element  of  the 
Republican  party  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  a  third  term,  th:it  a  con- 
vention of  Independent  Anti-third-term  Republicans  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  May  6th,  ISSO,  to  protest  against  Grant's  renomination,  and 
to  provide  for  the  nomination  of  another  candidate  of  tiieir  own,  pi'o- 
vided  the  Republican  National  Convention,  which  was  to  meet  in 
Chicago  in  June,  should  put  Grant  in  nomination. 

This  threat  of  a  bolt  had  its  effect  upon  the  great  mass  of  Repub- 
lican voters,  unpalatable  as  the  third-term  talk  had  already  proved  to 
all  but  a  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  and  thoughtless  of  the  would- 
be  leaders  of  men.  It  did  not  appear  that  (ieneral  Grant  was  in  the 
least  solicitous  for  another  lease  of  office.  In  his  characteristic  role 
as  the  Silent  Man,  he  said  not  a  word  to  indicate  his  desire  or  his 
aversion  to  serve  again.  The  movement  in  Grant's  political  interests 
was  led  bv  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York,  chiefl}'  for  the 
])urposo  of  defeating  James  G.  Hlaine,  of  Maine,  between  whom  and 
Conkling  there  was  a  deep  and  lasting  feud.  The  estrangement  of 
these  two  men  dated  back  to  an  old  quarrel  arising,  years  before,  out 
of  a  personal  squabble  when  both  were  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Blaine,  resenting  liie  somewhat  arrogant  bearing  and 
contemptuous  treatment  which  had  cliaracterized  Conkling  in  debate, 
had  rated  the  New  York  Congressman  soundly,  and  had  stigmatized 
liim  in  biting  terms.     Conkling  never  forgave. 
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Conkling  was  now  the  political  dictatof  of  liis  own  State,  and  dread- 
in"'  the  development  of  "  the  Man  from  Maine  "'  as  a  possible  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  he  thought  to  thwart  his  ambition  by  placing 
Grant  in  the  field.  By  this  time,  iiowever,  Blaine's  popularity  in  the 
West  and  in  New  England  had  become  so  inflated  that  even  a 
OoDkUog  solid  delegation  from  New  York  pledged  to  Grant  could  have 
GiantT"'  but  few  terrors  for  the  Maine  statesman.  To  solidify  that 
vote,  Ccinkling  induced  the  Republican  convention  of  his 
State,  when  choosing  delegates  to  the  National  convention  of  1880,  to 
instruct  the  delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit  and  to  cast  its  vote  for  Grant. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Robertson,  of  Westchester,  devoted  to  Blaine,  refused  to 
be  bound  by  those  instructions ;  he  cited  the  rule  adopted  by  the  last 
previous  National  convention  of  the  party,  which  expressly  declared 
against  the  so-called  unit  rule  and  empowered  delegates  to  vote  in- 
dependently of  their  associates  in  each  delegation,  if  they  saw  fit. 

Wlien  the  Republican  National  Convention  assembled  in  Chicago, 
the  prominent  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomination  were  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and 
George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont.  The  signal  success  of  Mr.  Sherman 
in  the  Treasury  Department  had  brought  him  much  fame,  and  it  was 
thought  that  his  great  executive  abilities  would  shine  w^ith  splendor 
in  the  presidential  cliair.  Mr.  Edmunds  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Independent  Anti-tiiird-term  men.  The  platform  resolutions  adopted 
did  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  other  years  preceding,  except 
that  they  declared  against  (Uiinese  immigration  as  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude,  inveighed  against  polygamy  (as  practised  in  Utah),  and 
embodied  an  emphatic  deliverance 
in  favor  of  civil-service  reform. 
Conkling  attempted  to  secure  from 
the  convention  an  endorsement  of 
the  unit  rule,  but  in  this  he  was  de- 
feated. 

The  balloting  was  continued 
through  two  days,  great  excitement 
meanwhile  prevailing  throughout 
tlie  country  ;  popular  expectation 
was  divided  between  liope  and  fear 
of  Conkling's  ultimate  triumph. 
James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  convention  campaign  of 
his  friend,  John  Sherman.  He  had 
made  a  wise  and  temperate  speech 


James  A.  Garfield. 


(Before  entering  college  :  from  a  daguerreo- 
type by  Ryder.) 
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From  a  photogr,tph  by  Bell —  the  last  liketiess  made  before  tfu  tissassuMiion. 
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when  the  fight  came  on  over  the  attempt  to  commit  the  convention 
to  the  iron-chid  unit  rule,  aiul  to  expel  tiiree  members  who 
had  voted  against  a  resolution  pledging  every  delegate  to   rule  set 
support  the  nominations  of  the  convention.     Garfield  had 
received  one  or  two  votes  on  the  earlier  ballots,  but  on  the  thirty- 
fourth   ballot  he  had  71  votes  ;  on  the  thirty-fifth  he  had  50  votes. 
The  cry,  "  Anything  to  beat  Grant,"  was  still  ringing  in  the  ears 
of  many  delegates,  and  on  the  thirty-sixth  and  last  ballot  there  was  a 
rush  of  the  anti-Grant  forces  to  Garfield,  who  was  nominated  amid 
tumultuous  excitement. 

The  split  in  the  New  York  delegation  had  made  the  nomination  of 
either  Grant  or  Blaine  impossible.  That  State  had  seventy  votes  in 
the  convention  ;  nineteen  of  these,  led  by  Robertson,  stood  steadily  by 
Blaine  ;  Grant  was  given  the  rest.  Under  the  leadership  of  Donald 
Cameron  in  Pennsylvania  and  John  A.  Logan  in  Illinois,  those  two 
States  had  chosen  delegations  somewhat  loosely  pledged  to  Grant. 
Conkling's  generalship  mustered  306  solid  votes  for  Grant ;  it  was 
impossible  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx  of  "  the  immortal  306," 
as  they  subsequently  styled  themselves.  This  solidity  was  the  cause 
of  Conkling's  defeat.  Against  it,  at  last,  every  other  candidate's 
strength  was  combined  in  a  movement  that  nominated  Garfield. 
Grant's  highest  vote  was  809,  Blaine's  was  285.  The  nom-  q^^^^i^ 
ination  of  the  candidate  for  Vice-president  was  readily  con-  n"™'"*'''!. 
ceded  to  Conkling  as  a  salve  for  his  wounded  feelings ;  and  he  pro- 
posed Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  who  was  nominated  in  the 
dusk  and  confusion  of  the  last  hours  of  the  session. 

Garfield's  nomination  was  received  by  the  mass  of  the  Republican 
voters  with  satisfaction,  even  enthusiasm.  The  glamour  of  military 
fame  had  not  yet  lost  its  charm  for  the  people.  Hayes,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Grant,  had  won  renown  in  the  war,  his  fighting  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  having  been  a  brilliant  incident  in  that  notable  cam- 
paign. Garfield,  when  chief-of-staff  to  Rosecrans,had  refused  to  accept 
the  defeat  at  Chickamauga  as  final,  and  had  aided  to  retrieve  disaster 
when  his  superior  officer  had  left  the  field  to  Thomas,  "The  Rock  of 
Chickamauga."  He  had  rapidly  risen  from  militarj'  rank  to  the  post  of 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  he  was  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  had  not  yet 
taken  his  seat.  From  the  poverty  and  obscurity  of  a  driver-boy  on  a 
canal,  through  school  and  college,  military  and  civil  promotion,  he  had 
now,  when  less  than  forty-nine  years  of  age,  been  nominated  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Nation. 

Sherman  and  Blaine  made  haste  to  assure  Garfield  of  their  loyal 
support    in    the   coming  campaign;  Conkling  sulked  for  a  time  and 
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d  b.   Hancock. 


made  no  outward  sign  of  the  chagrin  that 
i-onsumed  him.  Later  on,  when  a  Demo- 
I- ratio  victory  in  Maine  surprised  and 
alarmed  the  Republican  leaders,  he  took 
the  stump  for  the  Republican  nominees, 
having  induced  General  Grant  to  accom- 
pany liim  with  a  dramatic  appearance 
in  a  five-minute  .speech  at  each  place  of 
speaking.  By  his  efforts,  it  was  justly 
claimed,  the  great  State  of  New  York 
was  finally  carried  for  Garfield  and 
Arthur. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
was  held  in  Cincinnati,  June  22d.  The 
platform  chiefly  consisted  of  denuncia- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  "great  fraud  of 
1876-7"  by  which  Hayes  was  given  the  presidency,  and  praise  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  which  had  come  into  power  during  Haj'es's  ad- 
ministration. There  was  not  much  delay  in  securing  a  candidate  for 
the  presidential  nomination.  Friends  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  anxious 
that  he  should  have  another  chance  to  vindicate  his  claims  before  the 
people,  had  urged  his  nomination;  but  just  on  the  eve  of 
Hancock  the  conveutioii  he  broke  his  long  silence  on  the  subject  and 
by  the  positively  forbade   the   use   of   his   name.      Turning   to  the 

magic  of  a  military  reputation,  the  convention  nominated 
General  Winfiekl  Scott  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  third  ballot. 
William  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president 
on  the  first  ballot.  General  Hancock,  by  his  higii  patriotism,  brilliant 
military  record,  cliivalric  demeanor,  and  unaffected  modesty,  had  won 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  His  nomination 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness  by  the  mass  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  most  of  whom  had  forgotten,  or  had  never  appreciated, 
the  ante-war  record  of  their  leaders. 

The  canvass  of  1880  was  spirited  but  short.  One  of  the  notable 
incidents  of  the  canvass  was  the  publication  of  the  famous  "  Morey 
letter,"  a  forged  document  put  forth  on  the  eve  of  the  election  by  the 
Democrats,  and  purporting  to  have  been  written  in  January,  1880,  by 
TheMorev  General  Garfield.  In  this  letter  Garfield  was  represented 
letter.  ^^  saylng  to  one  "  H.  L.  Morev,  Employers'  Union,  Lynn, 

Massachusetts,"  that  he,  the  writer,  was  in  favor  of  a  treaty  with 
China  which  should  furnish  American  manufacturers  with  cheap  labor. 
Garfield  at  once  denounced  the  letter  as  a  forgery  ;  but  a  facsimile  of 
the  document  was  printed,  showing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  hand- 
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writing  of  Gailield  ;  and  one  of  the  Democratic  managers  publicly 
declared  his  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  It  was  sub- 
sequently found  that  "  H.  L.  Morey  '"  was  a  creature  of  the  ima'nna- 
tion  ;  and  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  alleged  genuineness  of  the  forged 
letter  was  convicted  of  perjury  and  sent  to  prison  for  eight  years. 

Notwitlistanding  the  dissensions  of  the  leaders,  the  Republican  party 
was  in  good  condition  for  a  National  campaign.  The  country  was 
prosperous;  the  Hayes  Administration  bad  restored  tranquillity  and 
commercial  thrift;  and  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  with  which 
the  i-esumption  of  specie  payments  was  at  first  received,  it  was  now 
conceded  that  the  governmental  finances  had  been  managed  with  wis- 
dom and  honesty;  and  the  Republicans  could,  to  use  one  of  the  hack- 
neyed phrases  of  the  time,  "point  with  pride  "  to  Mr.  John  Sherman's 
handling  of  the  great  public  debt  wiiile  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  subject  of  the  tariff  came  up,  though  somewhat  languidly, 
in  the  course  of  the  canvass,  and  a  superserviceable  friend  asked  Gen- 
eral Hancock  for  his  opinion  on  that  much-discussed  question.  The 
general,  whose  ideas  on  civil  subjects  were  naturally  rather  hazy, 
waived  the  tariff  as  "  a  purely  local  issue."  This  unfortunate  com- 
ment was  made  much  of  by  the  Republicans,  who  amused  the  country 
with  variations  upon  the  gallant  soldier's  utterance. 

There  were  other  parties  than  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
tlie  field  that  year.  The  discontented  men  who  were  in  favor  of  an 
unlimited  paper  currency,  or  were  opposed  to  legislation  that  oaraeid 
aided  corporations  and  manufacturing  associations,  organized  *'*"='<^' 
a  Greenback-Labor  party  and  nominated  J.  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for 
President.  The  Prohibitionists,  now  fairly  in  the  field  as  a  political 
party,  nominated  Neal  Dow,  of  j\laine,  as  their  National  standard- 
bearer;  and  the  Anti-Mason  party  of  ancient  days  was  revived  to 
nominate  John  W.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  for  President,  and  S.  C. 
Pomeroy  ("Secret  Circular"  Pomeroy),  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-pres- 
ident. These  diversions  took  from  the  popular  vote  about  318,000 
that  might  have  been  divided  between  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates. Garlield  had  :il4  electoral  votes  ;  Hancock  had  15.5  ;  Garfield's 
plurality  in  the  popular  vote  was  3,033  over  Hancock ;  but  he  had  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  total  popular  vote.^ 

'  lu  California  one  Democratic  elector  Wiis  defeated  and  tivc  were  chosen  ;  when  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  met  iu  joint  assemlily  to  count  the  votes,  objection  was  made  to  the  return 
from  Georgi.i  on  the  ground  that  that  Slate  had  not  amended  the  law  passed  during  the 
existence  of  the  Coufederacv.  by  which  her  electors  met  and  voted  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  December,  instead  of  the  tirst  Wednosdny,  .as  required  by  the  Federal  statute.  Both  |>ar- 
ties  agreed  to  follow  the  precedent,  established  in  1821,  counting  the  vote  "in  the  alterna- 
tive," as  Garfield  and  Arthur  were  certainly  elected,  whether  the  vote  of  Georgia  were 
counted  or  not.     Accordingly,  it  was  declared  that  Garlield  and  Arthur  had  2U  votes,  and 
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Garfield's  cabinet  was  constituted  as  follows :  Seci-etary  of  State, 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  Win- 
dom,  of  Minnesota;  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois; 
Postmaster-general,  Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  York  ;  Attorney-general, 
Wayne  Mac Veagh,  of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William 
H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 
of  Iowa.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Conkling's  dearest  foe,  for  the 
first  place  in  the  Garfield  cabinet,  greatly  exasperated  the  New  York 
j^„  Republican  leader.     This  feeling  of  hostility  was  intensified 

appoint-""'"  when  W.  H.  Robertson  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
ment.  important  post  of  customs'  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Conkling  had  urged  the  selection  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  for 
the  Treasury  portfolio ;  and  he  was  not  to  be  placated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Morton  to  the  first-class  diplomatic  post  of  jNIinister  to 
France.  That  Robertson,  the  leader  of  the  Blaine  bolt  in  the  recent 
National  convention,  should  be  given  the  most  important  Federal 
office  in  New  York  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Conkling,  who  demanded 
that  he  and  his  senatorial  colleague  (who  was  his  echo)  should 
control  the  Federal  official  patronage  in  their  State. 

Conkling  now  declared  war  upon  the  President.  He  accused  him 
of  duplicity  and  bad  faith  ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  liis  bitterness,  he 
asserted  that  he  had  a  letter  of  Garfield's  (which  he  said  he  prayed 
God  he  might  never  be  compelled  to  print),  the  publication  of  which 
would  make  Garfield  "  bite  the  dust."  Stung  by  his  alleged  injuries, 
Conkling  did  print  the  letter ;  it  was  a  written  request,  prepared  dur- 
ing the  recent  canvass,  for  the  more  urgent  collection  of  campaign 
funds  from  governmental  officials  and  clerks  for  election  expenses. 
It  fell  flat  on  a  people  not  yet  educated  up  to  such  a  perception  of 
the  proprieties  and  immunities  of  the  civil  service  as  to  be  revolted 
by  any  attempt  to  "milk"  public  servants  for  the  benefit  of  the  elec- 
tion funds  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  feud  between  the  followers  of  Blaine  and  Garfield  and  those  of 
Conkling  grew  exceeding  bitter ;  the  friends  of  Conkling 
ly^poiiHcaT  dubbed  themselves  "  Stalwarts,"  and  they  nicknamed  the 
quarrel..  Q^-j^gj,  faction  "  Half-breeds."  Partisan  feeling  ran  high,  aiul 
in  the  States  nearest  to  the  seat  of  Government  the  party  was  divided 
into  hostile  camps  as  offensive  to  each  other  as  those  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  of  old  Italy.  It  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
debasement  which  at  that  time  characterized  the  jiublic  service,  that 
men  who  had  aided  in  the  election   of  the  President  of  the  United 

Hancock  and  English  hail  155  voles,  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  were  counted  ;  and  that  Hancock 
and  English  had  144  votes,  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  were  not  connted  ;  and  that  in  either 
case,  Garfield  and  Arthur  were  elected. 
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States  tbougbt  it  not  improper  that  they  should  demand  offices  for 
themselves  or  their  friends  in  payment  for  services  rendered.  Conk- 
ling,  for  example,  who  was  fairly  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having 
carried  his  own  State  for  the  Kcpublican  ticket,  insisted  that  the  New 
York  representative  in  Garfield's  cabinet  should  be  a  man  of  bis  own 
choosing ;  and  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to  name  the  men 
who  should  bold  office  in  bis  State.  If  Conkling's  claim  was  a  little 
in  excess  of  what  was  then  usually  demanded  by  political  leaders, 
that  excess  was  not  extravagant,  as  the  times  went ;  bis  overweening 
vanity  and  love  of  power  prompted  him  to  make  demands  that  were 
not  then  regarded  as  wholly  unreasonable.  "  Control  of  patronage  " 
was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  time.  To  secure  it,  cabals  were 
formed,  and  sordid  intrigues  beset  the  path  of  the  President.  Gar- 
field hoped  to  pacify  all  factions ;  he  excited  a  fever  of  office-hunting 
that  eventually  brought  him  to  his  death. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2d,  1881,  the  President,  accompanied  by 
Secretary  Blaine,  set  out  for  a  journey  to  New  England.  ThePresu 
To  the  railroad  station  he  was  dogged  by  an  assassin,  who,  'i'^"''''""' 
made  frantic  bj^  the  delirious  and  intemperate  talk  of  the  time,  had 
conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remove  Garfield  from  the 
presidency  and  thus  restore  harmony  to  the  party.  The  fact  that 
this  creature,  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  had  been  an  unsuccessful  hunter 
of  place  undoubtedly  added  to  his  insane  hatred  of  the  President. 
He  fired  two  pistol-shots  in  quick  succession  ;  one  of  them  lodged  in 
Garfield's  back,  and  be  sank  to  the  floor,  desperately  wounded.  At 
first  removed  to  the  office  of  the  railroad  managers,  the  President 
was  next  taken  to  the  White  House,  where  his  wound  was  probed 
and  dressed.  His  family,  who  were  absent  at  the  time,  were  sent  for, 
and  the  tenderest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  sufferer,  whose  dis- 
tress was  greatly  heightened  by  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  summer. 

Guiteau  was  arrested  at  once,  and  he 
defiantly  exclaimed  "All  right;  I  did 
it,  and  will  go  to  jail  for  it.  I  am  a 
Stalwart,  and  Arthur  will  be  Presi- 
dent." A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
the  country  when  it  was  known  that 
Garfield  had  been  mortally  wounded 
by  a  disappointed  office-seeker,  and 
that  the  unseemly  quarrel  of  leading 
politicians  was  by  remote  implication 
connected  with  this  cruel  crime.  From 
Guiteau.  every  part  of  the  Republic  came  mes- 
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Garfield's 
long  linger, 
ing  and 
death. 


sages  of  sympathy,  regret,  and  condolence.  Flashed  under  the  sea, 
the  ill  news  awakened  in  foreign  lands  a  generous  response  from  sor- 
rowing strangers,  not  unmingled  with  a  sense  of  the  naturalness  of 
such  a  catastrophe  in  a  government  so  much  given  as  ours  to  the  lower 
forms  of  political  chicane. 

From  the  first  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  the 
assassin's  bullet  had  taken  in  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  The 
treatment  of  the  attending  surgeons  was  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  fatal  missile  traversed  a  downward  direc- 
tion to  the  right.  The  treatment  that  followed  was  suggested  by 
this  diagnosis.  The  result  proved  that  the  surgeons  were  in  error 
as  to  the  course  of  the  bullet ;  but  this  was  not  established  until 
death  had  released  the  patient  from  his  long  suffering.  Garfield  was 
removed  to  the  seashore  for  the  benefit  of  the  cool  saline  air  for  which 
he  longed  with  an  exceeding  great  longing.  A  special  train,  provided 
with  every  available  means  and  appliance  for  tiie  mitigation  of  the 
discomforts  of  the  journey,  conveyed  him  to  Elberon  (part  of  the 
borough  of  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey),  early  in  September.  Bul- 
letins from  the  bedside  of  the  stricken  President  were  sent  forth 
several  times  during  every  day  thereafter  until  the  end.  Vibrating 
between  hope  and 
fear,  and  encour- 
aged with  many 
profound  diagnoses 
of  the  dying  man's 
condition,  the  great 
mournful  public 
was  finally  told  at 
10.35  on  the  night 
of  September  19th 
that  Garfield  was 
dead. 

There  was  an- 
other outbreak  of 
grief  and  lamenta- 
tion when  Garfield 
ceased  to  live.  All 
over  the  country 
were  impressive 
demonstrations  of 
the  popular  sorrow. 

Garfield      possessed  y^^  Garfield  Monument  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

many  alluring  Drawn  by  Laurence  Hague  from  a  Jihotograpit  by  Ryder. 


Painted  by  Harvard  Pyle. 
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The  Garfield  Funeral  Car  about  to  start  from  the  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  for  the  Cemetery. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  liytler.  . 

traits  of  character:  his  was  a  warm,  impulsive,  and  generous  dis- 
position; he  had  risen  from  an  humble  station  to  the  highest  place, 
as  Lincoln  had  risen  before  him  ;  and  his  passionate  patriotism  and 
self-denying  devotion  to  his  country  were  recalled  with  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  tlie  eulogies  that  were  now  pronounced  in  the  assem- 
blies of  his  mourning  fellow-citizens  in  every  town,  city,  and  village 
in  the  Republic.  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  message  of  condolence  to  Mrs. 
Garfield  ;  and  when,  on  September  26th,  the  body  of  the  dead  Pres- 
ident was  entombed  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  tlie  land,  shrouded  in 
mourning  emblems  and  ceasing  from  all  other  business,  lauded  the 
memory  of  Cxarfield,  the  day  was  very  generally  observed  in  Europe  ; 
for  the  first  time  in  liistory,  court  mourning  was  ordered  for  a  citizen 

of  a  republic. 

The  examination  and  trial  of  Guiteau  first  brought  into  general  use 
in  tins  country  the  epithet  of  "  crank."  The  assassin  was  a  Triui^„,  th, 
I^ersonof  ill-balanced  and  awry  mind;  the  colloquialism  that  '""'"'"'°- 
described  his  mental  condition  in  a  word  was  instantly  adopted  all  over 
the  country.  The  trial  turned  on  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  murderer. 
The  crime  was  undisputed,  (iuiteau  not  only  admitted  it,  but  he 
sought  to  justify  it.     Coukling,  finding  himself  unable  to  defeat  the 
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confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  Federal  appointments  which  he  had 
so  strenuously  opposed,  had  pettishly  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body. 
His  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  followed  his  example.  In  his  state- 
ment, detailing  his  political  services  and  his  failure  to  obtain  the 
rewards  of  office,  Guiteau  said  :  "■  My  conception  of  the  idea  of  remov- 
ing the  President  was  this :  Conkling  resigned  on  Monday,  Ma}'  16th, 
1881.  On  the  following  Wednesday  ...  I  was  thinking  over  the  polit- 
ical situation,  and  the  idea  flashed  through  my  brain  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent was  out  of  the  way  everything  would  be  better."  He  then 
proceeded  to  relate  all  the  details  of  his  preparation  for  the  crime, 
claiming  tliat  he  was  under  a  divine  pressure  that  he  could  not  resist. 
On  this  statement  he  attempted  to  justify  his  deed. 

To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  lunatic,  the  assassin  frequently 
interrupted  the  trial  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  court-room  by 
violent  and  unseemly  language,  execrating  witnesses  and  counsel 
with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  so  behaving  himself  that  he  was  at 
one  time  threatened  with  the  gag.  His  counsel  did  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  defence ;  and  the 
proceedings  were  characterized  by  a  certain  disordei-,  tumult,  and 
levity  that  made  the  trial  more  like  a  comedy  than  a  solemn  tragedy. 
From  November  7th,  1881,  when  the  proceedings  in  court  began,  until 
January  25th,  1882,  when  they  ended  with  a  conviction  by  the  jury, 
this  miserable  business  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  patience  of  the 
American  people.  The  impotent  rage  and  venom  of  the  man  burst 
forth  with  uncontrollable  fury  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  ;  and 
the  popular  wrath  against  him  rose  so  hijjh  that  there  were 

Sergeant  ,        /  ,.1   ■     ,   ■  i  ,  r. 

Mason's        not  a  icw  uuthinkuig  persons  who  were  sorry  that  Sersreant 

offence.  i/  o 

Mason,  one  of  the  armed  guards  set  over  the  convicted  pris- 
oner, failed  in  an  attempt  to  kill  him  in 
his  cell.  Mason  shot  at  the  wretch 
through  a  window  of  the  cell;  and  another 
person,  who  escaped  without  being  recog- 
nized, eiuleavored  to  kill  Guiteau  while 
the  prisoner  was  being  taken  from  the 
court-room  to  the  prison. 

The  assassin's  counsel  |nit  forth  every 
possible  effort  to  save  the  life  of  their 
client.  They  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  all  these  appeals  were  in  vain. 
The  man  was  hanged,  June  30th,  1882, 
and  the  whole  country  was  relieved  to 
quit  the  subject,  the  last  deliverance  con-  Roscoe  conkiing. 
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cerning  which  was  the  verdict  of  the 
medical  juiy,  which,  after  an  autopsy, 
declared  that  nothing  in  the  biain  of  the 
executed  criuiiual  iiidicated  any  possi- 
bility of  mental  derangement.  The 
settlement  of  the  claims  for  medical  and 
otlier  services  rendered  the  ilying  Presi- 
dent were  made  a  subject  of  much  un- 
pleasant controversy,  inasnuicli  as  tliese 
demands  were  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
Government.  Congress  finally  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  a  board  of  audit, 
and  this  unfo/tunate  discussion  was 
ended   by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 

Thomas  C.  Piatt  (about  1881).  -  ^  i  ,     . 

01  money  to  the  claimants. 

During  the  protracted  prostration  of  President  Garfield  the  position 
of  Vice-president   Arthur   was    delicate  and   embarrassing. 
His   nomination   to   tlie  place   of  Vice-president    had    been   duiic«t« 
made  witliout  any  thought  of  the  contingency  which  had  so   ''°*' '°''' 
soon  arisen  to  make  him  the  President  of  the  United  States.     Proba- 
bly no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  making  him  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.     lie  had  been  identified  with  the  local  politics  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  a  city  whose  ill-repute  for  corrupt  political   methods 
was  almost  world-wide.     His  sudden  elevation  to  the  executive  chair 
was  felt  by  many  timorous  people  to  be  a  National  calamity.     These 
forebodings  were  happily   disappointed  when   President  Arthur,   no 
longer  the   partisan  "•  Stalwart,"  by  a  wise,  dignified,  and  honorable 
administi'ation  of  his  high  office,  won  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

During  this  period  of  doubt,  too,  it  was  felt  by  not  a  few  per- 
sons of  great  experience  in  the  affairs  of  state  tliat  the  President 
was  constitutionally  disabled  from  duty,  and  that  tlie  Vice-pi'esi- 
dent  .should  act  in  his  stead.  The  constitution  provides  for  such  an 
emergency  ;  but  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  law  makes  provision 
for  the  determining  of  the  point  wiiere  a  disability  begins  and  ends. 
Urged  by  some  of  his  nearest  advisers  to  decide  for  himself  that  the 
disability  of  Garfield  disqualified  him  from  discharging  tiie  duties  of 
the  office  of  President,  the  Vice-president  was  counselled  to  prOTiaent 
assume  tho.se  duties  for  the  time  being.  He  refu.sed  to  take  '^'■"'"'■■ 
the  responsibility;  and  when  (iaifield's  life  was  ended  \'ice-jnesident 
Arthur  was  in  New  York  city,  wiiere  the  oath  of  office  was  privately 
administered  to  him  by  Judge  John  R.  Brady,  one  of  tlie  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.     Two  days  later,  September  22d, 
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Mr.  Artluu-  again  took  tlie  oatli  of  office  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
Washington,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  On  that  occasion  he  made  a  very  brief  and 
impressive  inaugural  address. 

The  perilous  complications  likely  to  arise  when  a  vacancy  should 
exist  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-pi-esident  at  the  same  time 
were  now  more  than  ever  patent  to  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and 
measures  designed  to  guard  against  a  lapse  of  the  presidential  succes- 
sion were  anxiously  discussed.  Congress  took  up  the  subject  at  once ; 
but  nothing  was  done  until  several  years  had  passed,  when  provision 
was  made  for  the  succession  in  the  presidential  office  in  case  of  cer- 
tain contingencies. 

Mr.  Conkling  and  i\Ir.  Piatt  (Conkling's  colleague),  confidently 
appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  send  them  hack  to  the 
conkiing'8  Senate.  It  was  their  design  to  leave  the  Senate  of  the  United 
eclipse.  States  by  way  of  rebuke  to  that  body  for  its  failure  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  two  New  York  Senators  in  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral offices ;  and  the  Legislature  was  expected  to  endorse  these  claims 
by  returning  the  two  ex-Senators  to  their  places  with  a  promptness 
which  should  add  to  the  severity  of  the  rebuke  of  the  Senate.  But 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  declined  to  take  this  view  of  the 
case.  Other  men  were  chosen  in  their  places,  and  neither  Conkling- 
nor  Piatt  ever  again  cut  any  conspicuous  figure  in  National  politics. 
Conkling's  eclipse  was  final  and  complete.  Piatt  devoted  himself 
thereafter  to  State  and  local  politics,  in  which  he  asserted  himself 
with  much  personal  energy. 

Garfield's  cabinet  slowly  disintegrated  under  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  President  Arthur.  Blaine,  who 
had  been  the  real  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  day  of  Garfield's  assassi- 
nation until  Arthur's  accession  to  office, 
resigned  the  portfolio  of  State,  December 
15tli,  1881.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fred- 
erick T.  Frelingliuysen,  of  New  Jersey. 
Secretary  Windom  retired  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  Charles  J. 
Folger,  who  had  been  elected  Chief 
Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  1880,  took  his  place,  November 
15th,  1881,  ex-Governor  E.  D.  Morgan, 
of  New  York,  having  declined  tiie  prof- 
fered honor.  Attorney -general  Mac- 
Veagh     resigned,     and     Benjamin     H. 
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Brewster,  of  rennsylvania,  was  ap- 
pointed ill  liis  place,  Decem- 
ber 10th.  Early  in  tlie  fol-  reor^n-"" 
lowing  year,  1«82,  Postmas- 
ter-general James  withdrew,  and 
Timothy  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin, 
took  his  place.  Mr.  Howe  died  in 
office,  Mai  eh,  1883,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Walter  Q.  Greshaiii.  Mr.  Hunt 
retired  from  the  Navy  Department, 
April,  1882,  and  William  E.  Clian- 
dler,  of  New  Hampshire,  succeeded 
him.  Mr.  Kirkwoud  resigned  from 
the  Interior  Department  in  the  same 
month,  and  Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colo- 
rado, was  appointed  in  his  place.  Thus 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War, 
greatly  beloved  for  his  father's  sake 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  own 
worth,  was  the  only  member  of  Gar- 
field's cabinet  who  held  place  through 
Arthui's  Administration. 

Two  notable  public  events,  one  his- 
torical and  the  other  industrial,  hand- 
somely illustrated  the  first  year  of  this 
administration.  The  celebration  of 
the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  and  the  surrender  of  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  was  celebration 
a  National  festival  to  which  the  representatives  of  all  ynrktimn 
friendly  Governments  were  invited.  The  actual  anniver-  '"""'"''''■ 
sary  was  on  the  19th  of  October,  1881 ;  the  ceremonies  were  extended 
over  several  days  and  were  participated  in  by  the  President  and  his 
cabinet,  representatives  of  the  families  of  the  illustrious  Frenchmen 
—  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  —  and  of  Baron  Steuben,  and  a  great 
com[)any  of  eminent  persons.  An  historical  oi-ation  was  delivered  by 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  were  other  literary 
and  musical  exercises.  A  military  review  and  a  naval  parade  added 
brilliancy  to  the  pomp  of  the  occasion.  The  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  an  imposing  monument  to  mark  the  spot  of  tiie  surrender  was  one 
of  the  important  incidents  of  the  celebration. 

The  opening  of  an   international  industrial  exposition  in   Atlanta, 
Georgia,  October  5th.  1881,  was  another  event  of  much  significance; 
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for  it  not  only  illustrated  pleasantly  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good- 
will between  all  sections  of  the  Republic,  but  it  also  afforded  striking 
evidence  of  the  thrift,  progress,  and  restored  prosperity  of  the  New 
The  Atlanta  Soutli.  The  exposition  was  under  the  management  of  an 
cihibitioD.  incorporated  association  known  as  "  The  International 
Cotton  Exposition ;  "  but  the  great  staple  of  the  South,  important 
though  it  was  in  the  exhibit,  was  only  one  of  the  features  of  a  noble 
show.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  exhibits  of  cotton  and  its  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  display  was  attractive  and  impressive  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  industry,  science,  and  art.  The  exposition  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  all  respects,  and  was  formally  closed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year. 

Tidings  of  two  Arctic  expeditions,  those  of  DeLong  and  Greely, 
were  received  during  the  period  now  under  consideration.  The  first 
of  these  had  disappeared  into  the  frozen  solitudes  of  the  North  late  in 
Two  Arctic  the  summer  of  1879  ;  its  survivors  were  not  again  heard  from 
«peditioDs.  m^jji  December  29th,  1881.  This  adventure  was  fitted  out 
at  the  cost  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
"Herald,"  and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  G.  W.  DeLong,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  an  enthusiastic  and  experienced  Arctic  explorer 
who  believed  that  he  might  solve  the  secret  of  the  circumpolar  regions. 
His  ship,  the  Jeannette,  was  a  steam  yacht  of  420  tons,  originally  built 
for  the  British  Navy,  and  so  strengthened  and  modified  that  she 
seemed  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  her  pei-ilous  cruise.  Tliere  were 
eight  officers  and  twenty-two  men  on  the  ship ;  she  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  July  8th,  1879,  and  was  last  seen  on  the  2d  of  the  following 
September  on  her  course  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Herald  Island,  a 
small  island  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Siberia. 

It  was  the  hope  and  expectation  of  DeLong  to  reach  the  Pole  by  the 
less  known  and  apparently  more  facile  route  through  the  so-called  open 
lanes  in  the  ice-pack,  scientifically  known  as  Polynias,  which  had  ar- 
rested the  journeys  of  sledge-travelling  explorers  in  earlier  years.  It 
was  believed  that  a  northeast  passage  into  an  open  polar  sea  might  be 
found  near  Wrangel  Land.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  now  recorded 
that  the  open  lanes  through  the  ice-pack  are  not  permanent,  but  acci- 
dental ;  and  Wrangel  Land  is  not  the  extremity  of  a  vast  continent, 
stretching  downward  from  the  Pole,  but  an  insignificant  island.  De- 
Long's  ship  entered  the  ice-fields  while  within  sight  of  Wrangel  Land, 
and  the  vessel  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  distress,  being  nipped  in  the 
ice  and  cramped  by  the  grinding  masses  about  her.  Caught  in  the 
pack,  the  ship  drifted  helplessly  to  the  northwest  during  the  year 
following,  the  ice  being  comparatively  quiet  during  the  summer ;  but 
it  ground  and  piled  in  the  later  part  of  the  season.     Two  islands  were 
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discovered  in  May,  1881,  to  the  northwest  of  New  Siberia,  and  were 
named  Jeannette  and  Henrietta  by  the  discoverers.  For  twenty-one 
months  the  ship  was  locked  in  the  ice-pacit  and  carried  around  j,^Lon  '« 
with  the  slow  drift  of  the  fiekls;  occasionally  the  ice  would  """'('"w-k- 
open  and  leave  the  vessel  free  ;  then  it  would  close  and  pinch  the  hull 
with  a  fierceness  which  no  structure  could  long  withstand.  The  ex- 
pedition was  carried  as  far  north  as  Henrietta  Island.  On  the  13th 
of  June  the  ship  sank,  and  the  party,  having  taken  from  their  floating 
home  her  cargo  of  provisions,  startc  d  on  their  line  of  retreat  across 
the  ice  to  the  shores  of  Siberia,  then  about  600  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line.     Their  highest  north  was  77°  42'. 

With  dogs,  sledges,  and  boats,  the  shipwrecked  adventurers  made 
their  painful  way  across  the  ice  to  Bennett  Island,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Henrietta  Island  and  New  Siberia,  where  they  landed  July  29th 
and  stayed  a  week.  The  rest  of  the  way  was  travelled  with  the  boats, 
sledges  for  occasional  transportation  across  the  ice-floes  being  carried 
with  them.  Passing  through  the  New  Siberian  group  of  islands,  off 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  mainland  of  Siberia,  and  suffering  many 
hardships  from  cold  and  hunger,  the  party  finally  set  out  in  boats  for 
the  delta  of  the  Lena  River,  Siberia,  September  12th,  1881.  DeLong 
commanded  the  first  cutter,  and  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Ambler,  the 
mineralogist,  Collins,  and  eleven  of  the  crew.  In  the  second  cutter, 
which  was  hardly  seaworthy,  were  Lieutenant  Chipp,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
seven  others.  A  whaleboat,  in  which  were  Lieutenant  Danenhower, 
Engineer  ^Melville  and  eight  others,  was  the  third  of  this  forlorn  little 
fleet.  Danenhower  being  incapacitated  by  blindness,  Melville  took 
command  of  the  boat. 

Lieutenant  Chipp's  boat  was  lost,  and  not  one  of  its  navigators  has 
ever  been  heard  from.  ^Melville's  boat  was  driven  by  a  gale  on  the 
12th  of  September  far  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  17th  the  party 
made  one  of  the  eastern  mouths  of  the  Lena  River.  DeLong  sailed  in 
a  westerly  direction  along  the  shore  and  made  one  of  the  western 
mouths  of  the  same  river  on  the  16th.  Entering  the  river,  Melville 
finally  encountered  three  native  fishermen,  who,  unwilling  to  guide 
them  to  the  village  of  I'.ulun,  in  the  interior,  took  them  out  of  their 
way  to  their  own  village  on  Cape  Bikoffsky,  where  they  found  a  Rus- 
sian exile  and  a  native  chief,  the  former  of  whom  was  sent  to  Bulun 
station  with  despatches.  Thirteen  days  passed  before  the  messenger 
returned ;  and  when  he  came  he  brought  news  of  two  of  DeLong  s 
party,  Ninderman  and  Noros,  to  whom  Melville  was  then  guided. 
Melville,  during  the  absence  of  his  messenger,  liad  vainly  searched  for 
DeLong's  party  ;  but  he  had  found  their  camping-places. 

After  landing  at  one  of  the  western  mouths  of  the  Lena,  DeLong 
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set  out  with  Lis  party  for  the  south,  September  19th.  His  march  was 
hindered  by  the  lameness  of  some  of  his  men  who  had  been 
the  DeLong  frost-bittcH,  and  one  of  them,  whose  feet  had  been  frozen, 
died  on  the  7th  of  October.  Suffering  indescribable  hard- 
ships, the  forlorn  travellers  plodded  on  until  the  9th  of  October,  when 
DeLong  chose  Ninderman  and  Noros  to  advance  by  forced  marches  to 
the  southward  to  obtain  succor.  On  the  19th,  after  travelling  125 
miles  without  food,  these  men  were  found  in  a  starving  condition  by 
a  party  of  natives.  They  were  taken  to  Kumak  Surka,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Bulun,  by  the  exile  who  had  acted  as  Melville's  messenger. 
By  this  time,  DeLong  and  his  eleven  comrades  had  breathed  their  last. 
When  their  corpses  were  found,  at  the  end  of  March  in  the  following 
year,  a  journal  which  DeLong  had  kept  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  life 
told  the  sorrowful  tale  of  their  sufferings.  They  had  consumed  their 
boots  and  clothing  of  skins  to  allay  their  last  pangs  of  hunger. 

Five  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  search  of  the  DeLong  expedition,  during  1881.  One  of  these,  under 
Lieutenant  Berry,  was  equipped  by  the  Government  at  an  expense  of 
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••^175,000,  appropriated  by  Congress.  It  was  this  expedition  tliat 
discovered  that  Wrangel  Land  is  only  a  small  island,  and  not  the  vast 
circumpolar  continent  which  it  had  been  supposed  to  be. 

While  these  tragical  events  were  happening,  another  expedition  was 
preparing  for  the  exploration  of  the  polar  regions,  access  to  which 
was  to  be  sought  by  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  Smith's  Sound.  An 
international  agreement  had  been  entered  into  by  Russia,  Holland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Denmark,  by  which  stations  were  to  be 
established  within  or  near  the  Arctic  circle  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  series  of  long-continued  observations.  The  United  States 
was  expected  to  establish  such  a  station  at  Point  Barrow,  and  Arctic 
perhaps  at  some  other  |)oiiit  in  tlie  Nortli  American  arcliijjel- 
ago.  Congress  made  an  approjn'iatioii  for  the  outfit  and  maintenance 
of  this  polar  colony,  which,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Greely,  of  the  United  States  army,  was  to  depart  for 
its  distant  station  in  May,  l.SSl,  and  remain  until  1883,  supplies  to  be 
forwarded  annually  during  the  sojourn  of  the  colony  in  the  North. 
Lieutenant  Greely's  assistants  were  Lieutenants  Kislingbury  and 
Lockwood,  of  the  army  ;  and  the  rank  and  file  were  fifteen  men 
selected  from  different  regiments,  with  five  subordinates  from  the 
signal  service  of  the  army.  Dr.  Octave  Pavy  joined  the  expedition 
at  Godhavn,  Greenland.  The  party  was  to  establish  itself  at  Dis- 
covery Harbor,  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  Grinnell  Land,  just  below  the 
eighty -second  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  spot  finally  selected  for 
the  encampment  was  named  Fort  Conger,  in  honor  of  the  ilichigan 
Senator  who  had  greatly  aided  in  the  enterprise  when  it  was  under 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  Fort  Conger  was  at  a  point  at  8P  44' 
north,  64°  4-5'  west. 

The  expedition  was  conveyed  to  its  station  from  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, on  the  steamer  Proteus,  cliartered  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
the  haven  was  prosperously  reached  in  August,  1881.  After  some 
delays,  the  ship  set  sail  homewards  August  26th,  leaving  the  little 
colony  encamped  in  a  wooden  structure  on  a  small  table-land  near  the 
shore.  Three  of  the  party  returned  on  the  Proteins;  and  a  fourth. 
Lieutenant  Kislingbury,  having  missed  the  ship,  remained  with  the 
colony  not  subject  to  duty.  From  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the 
Proteus  until  .luly  17th,  1<S84,  no  word  was  received  from  the  Arctic 
colonists ;  and  when  the  startling  news  arrived  that  the  survivors  were 
,'ound  and  brought  back  to  civilization,  death  had  reduced  the  party 
to  seven  men. 

The  disasters  that  overtook  the  Greely  colony  in  the  Arctic  are 
chargeable  to  the  failure  of  the  two  expeditions  sent  out,  ;is  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  to  relieve  the  party.     The  first  of  these  two  expe- 
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ditions  was  that  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Beebe  in  the  steamer 
Xeptune.  Lieutenant  Beebe  sailed  in  June,  1882.  The 
colon'^Mn^  season  was  unfavorable  for  Arctic  navigation,  and  the  ship, 
the  Arctic.  _^^j.^^.  reaching  71°  20',  returned  home.  Depots  of  provisions 
were  established  at  Littleton  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  Smith's  Sound, 
and  at  Cape  Sabine,  on  the  west  side.  Greely's  instructions  were  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  retreat  southward,  provided  relief  did  not 
arrive  by  September,  1883  ;  he  was  to  follow  the  east  coast  of  Grinnell 
Land  until  he  met  with  relief,  or  he  should  arrive  at  Littleton  Island, 
where  stores  would  sui-ely  await  him. 

The  second  expedition  to  succor  Greely's  party  was  undertaken  in 
1883  and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Garlington,  of  the 
United  States  army,  with  a  party  of  fourteen  experienced  men ;  and 
the  party  was  sent  to  the  Arctic  on  the  Proteus,  again  chartered  for 
the  emergency.  The  ship  was  commanded  by  Captain  Pike,  who  had 
a  crew  of  twenty-two  men.     The  United  States  navy  furnished  a  con- 


Greely  Survivors  and  the  Rescuing   Party  on  Board  the  Bear  at  Godhavn. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Random  from  a  photograph  by  Rice. 

tingent,  the  steamer  Yantic,  commanded  by  Commander  Frank  Wildes, 
who  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Proteus  and  to  remain  at  Littleton 
Island  until  the  return  of  Garlington,  in  case  his  expedition  should  find 
it  impossible  to  proceed  so  far  as  the  station  at  Fort  Conger.  The 
expedition  was  a  disastrous  failure.     The  Proteus  left  St.  John's  on 
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the  2Utli  of  June ;  on  the  22d  of  July,  caught  in  au  ice-pack,  she  was 
abandoned  and  a  portion  of  the  stores  were  removed  and  Kaiiureot 
cached  at  Cape  Sabine  for  Greely's  use.  The  Yantic,  left  fiilf^lt'e"^" 
far  behind  tiie  Proteus,  failed  to  accomplish  anything ;  and  ''"''' 
on  the  arrival  home  of  tlie  expedition  there  were  many  recriminations 
and  angry  discussions  among  those  who  were  held  responsible  for  tlie 
conduct  of  the  undertaking  from  which  so  much  was  expected  and  so 
little  realized.  Official  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  all  concerned  in 
the  expedition  were  freely  criticised  for  tiio  final  abandonment  of 
Greely  and  his  little  baud  of  heroes  in  the  frozen  regions  of  tlie  North. 

In  the  mean  time,  Greely,  waiting  until  August  9tli,  1883,  for  the 
relief  which  did  not  come,  had  abandoned  his  station  at  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  and  had  undertaken  the  perilous  journey  soutiiward  to  Cape 
Sabine.  The  third  expedition  of  relief  fitted  out  under  authority  of 
the  United  States  Goveinment  was  that  commanded  by  Commander 
W.  S.  Schle)',  of  the  United  States  navy,  which  sailed  on  three  ships, 
the  Thetis,  Bear,  and  Alert,  from  St.  John's,  at  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  the  first  of  IMay,  1884.  The  last-named  of  these  vessels  had  been 
the  advance  ship  of  the  Nares  expedition  in  1875-0,  and  was  given  to 
the  United  States  by  the  British  Government  without  conditions. 
The  Thetis  was  the  flagship ;  the  schooner  Loch  Garry  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  a  tender. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1884,  Commander  Schley's  party  rescued  the 
survivors  of  the  Greely  Arctic  colony  at  Camp  Clay,  their  winter 
quarters,  five  miles  from  Cape  Sabine :  one  of  these  sub- 
sequently died  after  suffering  amputations  which  had  become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  frost-bites.  To  quote  the  language  of 
Commander  Schley  in  his  first  brief  official  report:  "Seventeen  of  the 
twenty-five  persons  composing  the  expedition  perished  by  starvation 
at  the  point  where  found.  One  wns  drowned  while  sealing  to  procure 
food.  Twelve  bodies  of  the  dead  were  rescued  and  are  now  on  board 
the  Thetis  and  Bear."  The  record  of  the  sufferings  and  the  labors  of 
these  men,  rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of  di^atli,  has  thrilled  the  world 
with  sorrow,  wonder,  and  admiration.  They  had  traversed  ice-fields 
and  water  for  500  miles,  400  miles  of  boating  and  100  miles  of  sledg- 
ing, having  left  Fort  Conger  August  9tli,  and  arriving  at  their  winter 
<lLiarters  near  Cape  Sabine  on  the  20th  of  September  following.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  with  a  steam  launch  and  three  open  boats, 
loaded  with  as  much  coal  and  stores  as  it  was  jiossible  to  carry.  The 
steam-launch  was  abandoned  in  an  ice-pack,  and  the  party  struggled 
on  under  incredible  hardships  only  to  drag  out  a  wretched  existence 
after  their  final  camping-place  near  Sabine  was  reached.- 

Human  endurance  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  by   the  misadventures 
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that  befell  tliis  little  band  of  heroes.  To  the  last  they  maintained 
their  cheerfulness  ;  and  the  record  of  manly  fortitude,  self-denial,  and 
courage  of  these  men  may  be  placed  high  among  those  that 
heroic  attest  the  endurance  and  the  virtues  of  humanity  in  all  lands. 

Within  a  few  hours,  if  no  relief  had  come,  four  of  the  sui-- 
vivors  would  have  passed  away.  The  party  were  encamped  in  a  tent, 
exposed  to  the  pitiless  peltings  of  an  Arctic  blast  which  threatened  to 
sweep  away  the  frail  shelter,  when  the  relief  expedition  landed.  By 
this  time  the  lethargy  of  e.Kliaustion  had  brought  nearly  all  of  the 
little  band  to  such  a  pass  that  they  hardly  knew  what  had  hapjjened 
when  succor  came.  "  We  came  to  the  tent,"  says  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Thetis,  "under  which  lay  four  of  the  jioor  fellows.  Two  lay 
outside,  one  with  his  face  so  swollen  that  he  could  hardly  show  by  his 
eyes  the  excitement  that  filled  his  being.  The  other  was  muttering, 
in  a  voice  that  could  scarcely  be  heard  in  the  howling  of  the  gale,  his 
hungry  appeal  for  food.  Pushing  aside  the  flags  of  the  tent,  we  saw  a 
sight,  the  like  of  which  we  trust  never  to  see  again.  Crowded  together 
in  the  little  of  the  tent  that  was  left  standing,  lay  Greely  and  three  of 
his  men  in  their  sleeping-bags,  black  with  dirt.  Their  hollow  cheeks 
and  gleaming  eyes  made  a  picture  we  shall  never  forget,  and  told  a 
story  that  has  few  rivals  in  the  histories  of  miserable  sufferings.  The 
short  glance  revealed  four  men  with  the  hand  of  death  laid  upon  them  ; 
one,  indeed,  was  gasping  his  last  feeble  breath  while  food  and  stimu- 
lants were  forced  between  his  teeth.  The  fate  of  the  other  three  was 
a  question  of  a  very  few  hours."  Even  the  pitifully  inadequate  rations 
of  mosses,  lichens,  and  seal  skin  on  which  these  men  had  latterly 
subsisted  had  finally  given  out,  and  only  a  few  scraps  of  this  unnatural 
food  was  left.     History  records  no  rescue  more  timely  than  this. 

During  their  stay  at  Fort  Conger  the  Greely  colony  collected  a  great 
The  farthest  amount  of  valuable  scientific  information  in  explorations  and 
north.  observations.     They  brought  back  as  one  of  their  proudest 

trophies  a  British  flag  that  had  marked  the  farthest  northern  point 
ever  before  reached  by  man.  To  two  of  the  colonists.  Lieutenant 
Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainard,  was  given  the  renown  of  having 
reached  the  farthest  north  ever  touched  by  any  man  —  latitude  83"^ 
24',  longitude  40°  46'  W.  They  erected,  as  a  record  of  their  achieve- 
ment, a  massive  cairn  of  rocks,  containing  an  account  of  their  journey. 

The  Greely  party  intended  to  have  crossed  Smith's  Sound  to  Little- 
ton Island,  on  the  east  side,  and  thus  have  found  relief,  before  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  winter  quarters  at  Cape  Sabine  ;  but  the  sound 
remained  open  all  winter,  and  crossing  in  open  boats  was  impracticable. 
When  Congress  made  direct  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  colonj',  a 
reward  of  $25,000  was  offered  to  ''any  ship  or  ships,  person  or  persons. 
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not  ill  tlie  naval  or  military  sei-vice  of  the  United  States,  as  shall  dis- 
cover and  rescue,  or  satisfactorily  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  expedition 
of  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Greely."  It  was  this  incentive  that  stimulated 
a  search  for  the  party  by  private  vessels.  In  liis  account  of  the  rescue, 
Greely  says :  "  The  wise  act  of  Congress  in  offering  a  bounty  to  the 
whalers  was  the  turning-point  in  our  fortunes,  and  exemplifies  the 
importance  of  utilizing  all  resources  when  the  honor  or  credit  of  a 
nation  is  at  stake.  That  the  United  States  navy  won  in  the  race  for 
Sabine  is  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  adaptability  and  abundant 
resources  of  the  representative  American  seaman,  which  iits  him  so 
well  for  coping  successfuUj"^  with  new  and  untried  dangers  and  makes 
him  a  worthy  rival  of  '  our  kin  beyond  the  sea.'  " 

An  unfortunate  complication  arose  in  1881  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  republican  governments  that 
were  fighting  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  state* com- 
republics  of  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Peru  had  been  at  war  with  south 
each  other  for  a  year  or  two  when,  in  1881,  Peru  having 
been  effectually  beaten  and  paralyzed,  the  United  States  Minister  to 
that  country,  Mr.  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Gen- 
eral and  Admiral  Lynch,  commanding  the  Chilian  forces  in  Peru, 
urging  a  policy  of  magnanimity  and  conciliation  towards  the  Peruvi- 
ans. This  somewhat  irregular  proceeding  greatly  excited  the  Peruvian 
people,  who  fancied  that  the  United  States  Government  was  about  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf.  General  Judson  Kilpatrick,  United  States 
Minister  to  Chili,  felt  called  upon  to  disavow  the  authority  with 
which  Minister  Hurlbut  spoke  for  his  government,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chilian  Secretary  of  State,  Sefior  Halmaceda,  he  animadverted 
with  considerable  severity  upon  Minister  llurlbut's  course.  Both  of 
these  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  were  chided  by 
Secretary  Blaine,  who  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.  The  publication  of  the  correspondence  growing 
out  of  these  unseemly  complications  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in 
this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  South  America;  many  of  Secretary 
Blaine's  enemies  blamed  him  for  his  vigorous  policy  and  spirited 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  was  necessary  to  send  a  .special  envoy, 
Mr.  William  H.  Trescot,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  distracted  republics 
of  the  west  coast,  before  these  difficulties  could  be  adjusted  and  the 
real  intentions  of  the  United  States  Government  made  intelligible. 

President  Arthur's  veto  of  the  anti-Chinese  immigration  bill,  early 
in  1882,  provoked  a  storm  of  indignation  in  those  far  West- 
ern  States  that  were  chiefly  interested  in  enactinc:  measures  chinuwibiu 

.....  ,  ,  vctoi-J. 

to  restrict  that  variety  of  immigration.     A  new  treat}'  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China,  modifying  the  famous  "  Burlin- 
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game  treaty,"  had  been  negotiated  in  1880 ;  one  of  the  provisions  of 
this  convention  was  that  either  government  might  limit  the  residence 
or  immigration  of  persons  from  the  dominions  of  the  other,  provided 
the  limitation  or  restriction  was  "  reasonable."  President  Arthur's 
veto  of  the  bill  was  based  on  the  proposition  that  a  total  suspension 
of  Chinese  immigration  for  twenty  years,  as  provided  by  the  bill,  was 
not  "  reasonable  "  in  the  sense  that  that  word  was  employed  in  the 
treaty.  The  Chinese  Minister  in  Washington  had  protested  against  the 
bill,  and  theie  were  not  wanting  ribald  persons  who  accused  the  Presi- 
dent of  being  subject  to  the  insidious  influences  of  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion. But  he  wii^  generally  commended  for  his  courage  in  withstand- 
ing the  influence  of  popular  clamor;  and  when  Congress  passed  a 
second  bill,  in  which  the  suspension  of  immigration  was  reduced  to 
ten  years,  the  President  signed  it.  May  6th,  1882,  and  the  bringing 
in  of  Chinese  laborers  was  made  a  penal  offence. 

The  President's  decision  of  character  was  again  evinced  when,  in 
August,  1882,  he  vetoed  a  bill  making  appropriations  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  fl9,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
many  of  which,  as  he  said,  were  "  for  purposes  not  for  the  common 
defence  or  general  welfare,  and  which  did  not  promote  commerce 
among  the  States."  The  executive  veto  was  sustained  by  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  i-equisite  two  thirds  vote  to  pass  the 
bill  over  the  veto  not  being  mustered. 

During  the  second  year  of  Arthur's  term  of  office  the  notorious 
"  star  route  "  trials  excited  public  attention  and  furnished 
Rout'etrauds  topics  for  mucli  political  gossip.  Before  the  close  of  Hayes's 
Administration  there  had  been  intimations  of  the  existence 
of  scandals  in  the  postal  service  that  threatened  soon  to  be  made 
public.  Early  in  1881  the  developments  began.  It  was  charged  that 
frauds  were  committed  in  the  letting  of  contracts  for  carrying  the 
mails  over  routes  other  than  those  served  by  railways  or  steamboats. 
These  routes  were  officially  marked  in  the  schedules  with  a  star,  and 
were  popularly  and  technically  known  as  star  routes.  The  result  of 
the  exposures  was  the  resignation  of  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-general,  in  April,  1881.  One  of  his  subordinates  was 
removed,  and  the  auditor  of  the  postal  accounts,  McGrew,  also  re- 
signed.    Several  persons  were  indicted  for  complicity  in  these  frauds. 

The  trials  went  over  into  the  next  year,  and  a  number  of  officials, 
contractors,  and  one  prominent  Republican  politician,  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
a  United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas,  were  presented  in  court 
under  indictment.  It  was  found  that  the  contracts  calling  for  services 
on  comparatively  unimportant  and  inexpensive  routes  were  made 
profitable  by  raising  the  rates  of  compensation  under  the  pretence 
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that  greater  expedition  and  more  frequent  trips  were  demanded  by 
the  public  needs.  This  could  only  be  done  by  the  connivance  of 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  in  the.  Post  Office 
Department.  It  was  found  that  some  of  these  augmentations,  dis- 
honestly undertaken,  increased  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  on 
184  routes  from  !iil43,ltJ9  to  •'!<022,808  per  year.  On  26  routes  the 
same  devices  were  employed  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  contractors  from 
$65,216  to  ¥530,319.  The  trials  were  a  prolific  source  of  political 
scandal  and  gossip.  During  the  time  of  their  continuance,  which 
reached  over  into  1883,  an  immense  mass  of  testimony  was  taken, 
and  a  large  number  of  prominent  persons  were  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  the  scandal.  Two  or  three  United  States  Senators  were  involved 
in  the  noxious  business  ;  bribery  and  corruption  among  detectives  and 
witnesses  were  freely  charged;  and  a  vast  amount  of  bad  feeling 
among  participants  was  engendei'ed.  In  the  end,  the  offenders  es- 
caped unwiiipt  of  justice,  and  the  trials,  of  which  there  were  several, 
resulted  in  nothing  but  an  exposure  of  the  methods  of  the  swindlers 
and  of  the  extent  of  their  crimes  against  the  Government. 

An  important  revision  of  the  postal  laws  in  1883  reduced  the  rates 
of  letter  postage  from  three  cents  for  each  half  ounce  to  two  cents, 
and  so  simplified  the  entire  schedule  and  liberalized  the  rates  for 
printed  matter  that  the  service  was  made  more  useful  and  necessary 
to  the  people  than  ever  before.  In  the  same  year,  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  rates  of  internal  revenue  taxation,  certain  taxes 
being  abolished  and  others  materially  reduced.  Corresponding 
changes  were  made  in  the  customs  tariff,  the  principle  of  protection 
to  American   industries,  however,  being  still  maintained  with  vigor. 

The  movement  which  had  steadily  though  slowly  been  carried 
forward  in  the  interests  of  a  reformed  civil  service  finally  Q^^^^  service 
culminated,  in  January,  1883,  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  "^'o™- 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  National  board  of  civil  service  commis- 
sioners and  formulating  a  better  code  for  the  regulation  of  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  and  dismissals  in  the  service.  The  frightful 
abuses  that  had  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  official  patronage 
of  the  Government,  made  more  apparent  though  not  more  flagrant 
at  the  beginning  of  Gavlield's  administration,  loudly  called  for  recti- 
fication. To  a  certain  extent,  it  was  felt  that  Garfield's  tragic  death 
was  due  to  the  disorders  of  a  debauched  ]Miblic  service;  for  it  was  a 
mean  squabble  over  the  distribution  of  otiiccs  that  gave  excuse  to  the 
miserable  "  crank  "  who  wrought  that  death.  It  was  time  that  some- 
tiiing  should  be  done  to  check  the  quadrennial  wild  rush  for  place.  The 
law  of  1883,  subsequently  improved  upon,  made  fitness  a  prerequisite 
to  appointment,  and  secured  in  his  place  the  employee  of  the  Gov- 
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erment  against  removal  except  for  just  reasons  and  for  the  good  of  the 
service. 

President  Arthur  early  asked  Congress  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  navy,  reduced  since  the  war  to  a  feeble  force  of  vessels  t>f  an 
obsolete  pattern  and  low  power.  Under  the  vigorous  administration 
of  William  E.  Chandler,  Secretar}'  of  the  Navj',  Congressional  appro- 
priations were  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  and  steps 
were  taken  for  the  gradual  substitution  of  iron  and  steel  cruisers  in 
jjlace  of  the  crafts  that,  in  these  later  years  of  naval  progress,  were 
no  longer  formidable. 

The  latter  part  of  Arthur's  administration  was  not  disturbed  by 
many  complaints  from  organized  labor.  The  partial  failure  of  the 
agricultural  crops  of  1881  had  caused  discontent  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding ;  and  in  1882  the  society  calling  itself  the  Knights 
of  Labor  began  to  be  conspicuous.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  an  organization  known  as  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  about  the  same  time  began  to 
exhibit  considerable  power.  A  strike  for  a  new  scale  of  wages, 
declared  in  June,  1882,  extended  through  all  branches  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness and  lasted  into  the  following  September.     Another  stiike,  which 
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The  South  Portal  of  the  Main  Building  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
Drawn  by  John  Macdonald  from  a  photograph. 
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Plan  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

(A,  Main  nuikling  ;  »  B,  United  Suites  and  State  Kxhib* 
its;  r,  Ilortic-ultural  Hall;  D,  Mexican  Building;  E,  .\rt 
Oallery  :  F,  Factory  and  Mills ;  G,  lire  stock  stables  ;  H,  res- 
taurants ;  I,  fountain,  SO  feet  high  ;  J,  live  stock  arena. 


excited  working  people  in 
the  Eastern  States,  was  that 
of  the  New  York  Ireiglit 
liaiullersin  tiiesanie  summer. 
It  caused  great  inconveni- 
ence to  shi[)per.s  of  merchan- 
dise, and  resulted  in  a  block- 
ade of  transportation  that 
lasted  for  several  weeks. 
The  next  two  years  were 
comparatively  tranquil  in  all 
tlepartnients  of  American 
labor. 

In  1883  the  Ohio  Valley 
was  devastated  by  greater  and  more  destructive  Hoods  than  had  been 
known  since  the  country  was  settled  by  the  white  people,  noodsinthe 
In  February,  1883,  while  tlie  ground  was  frozen  and  cov-  o'""  ^""'•v. 
ered  with  snow,  excessive  rains  filled  with  freshets  the  valley  regions 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Oliio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  The 
Ohio  River  rose  to  an  unpret^edented  height,  covering  the  couiitrv  for 
miles  around  with  floods,  sweeping  away  a  vast  amount  of  property 
of  every  description,  and  causing  much  suffering  and  loss.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  flnod  came  on  the  15th  of  February,  when  tiie  water 
rose  to  the  enormous  height  of  sixty-two  feet  and  four  inches  at 
Cincinnati,  cutting  off  railway  travel  by  nearly  all  the  lines  and 
almost  completely  isolating  tlie  city.  Great  damage  was  also  done  at 
Lawrenceburg,  New  Albany,  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and  Aurora,  in 
Indiana,  and  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and 
the  property  destroyed  blotted  out  millions  of  dollars  from  the  region 
visted  by  this  inlliction. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  that  marked  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1883  was  a  coldness  that  grew 


1  A  table  showing  the  comparative  sizes  of  great  exposition  buildings :  — 

Crystal  Palace,  London (1851) 

London  Exposition (1862) 1 

I'aris  Exposition (IS.'i.S) 

I'aris  Exposition (1867) 

Vienna  Exposition   (1873) 

I'hihidelphia  Exposition (1876) 

Atlanta  Exposition (1881) 

Louisville  Exposition (1883) 

New  Orleans  Exposition  (Main  Building  aloue,  and  not  includ- 
ing galleries) (1884) I 

Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  at  Chicago  World's 

Fair  (including  galleries) (1893) 1 


sq.  ft. 
989,884 
,400,000 
.'545,934 
456,923 
4.30,500 
872,820 
107,520 
677,400 

,656,030 

,327,669 
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up  between  our  Government  and  that  of  Germany  in  consequence  of 
German  hos-  ^^^^  attitude  whicli  the  German  Government  took  on  the  ques- 
Ameiiran  ^ioH  of  trichinosis  in  American  pork.  Something  like  a  panic 
pork.  agitated  the  European  countries  that  had  been  large  custom- 

ers of  American  exporters  of  pork  products,  the  allegation  being  that 
American  pork  was  diseased  and  unfit  for  human  food.  This  panic, 
which  begun  in  Italy,  in  1879,  spread  througli  the  countries  of  South- 
ern and  Central  Europe,  fanned  to  some  extent  by  the  governments 
and  persons  interested  in  excluding  American  pi-oducts  from  competi- 
tion with  those  of  domestic  origin.  The  interdiction  was  most  severe 
in  Germany;  and  out  of  the  controversy  that  arose  over  the  extrava- 
gant charges  made  by  the  German  Government  against  American 
pork,  came  a  personal  disagreement  between  Prince  Bismarck,  the 
ruling  power  in  Germany,  and  the  United  States  INIinister  to  Berlin, 
A.  A.  Sargent,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Minister  resigned,  and 
retaliatory  legislation  was  proposed,  but  not  resorted  to,  in  the  United 
States. 

The  centenary  of  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United 
States  was  celebrated  in  New  Orleans  in  1884  by  an  exhibition,  which, 
like  that  of  1881  in  Atlanta,  with  the  great  American  staple  for  the 
fundamental  idea,  grew  to  tiie  proportions  of  an  international  exposi- 
tion of  the  world's  industrial  progress.  The  exhibition,  having  a 
jwasi-National  authorization,  was  opened  December  1st,  1884,  and 
closed  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year.  In  some  respects 
the  exposition  surpassed  all  others  that  had  been  previously  held  in 
the  United  States ;  and  in  all  respects  it  was  notably  successful, 
excepting  only  its  financial  results ;  the  estimates  of  the  costs  of  the 
enterprise  were  too  low,  and  considerable  embarrassment  was  met 
when  the  affairs  of  the  organizers  were  finally  closed.  Many  foreign 
countries  were  represented  in  the  exhibition,  Mexico  being  notably  the 
largest  contributor  among  these. 

One  important  official  change  which  took  place  during  President 
Notable  cab-  Arthur's  last  year  in  office  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
inet  changes.  Qharles  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Postmaster- 
general  Walter  Q.  Gresham  was  appointed  to  the  post  thus  made 
vacant,  September  25th,  1884,  and  Mr.  Frank  Hatton,  First  Assist- 
ant, was  promoted  to  be  Postmaster-general.  Mr.  Gi'esham  was 
subsequently  appointed,  in  October  following,  United  States  Circuit 
Judge,  and  Hugh  McCulloch  again  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
A  melancholy  interest  attached  to  the  closing  years  of  Secretary  Fol- 
ger's  life,  on  account  of  his  recent  defeat  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York.  While  he  was  yet  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  by  the  Republican  Convention  of  that  State,  held 
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in  September,  1882.  The  nomination  was  wariuly  resisted  by  many 
who  objected  that  Mr.  Folger  was  "an  Administration  candidate, 
forced  upon  the  Republicans  of  New  York  against  tlieir  will  and 
against  his  own  will."  The  canvass  was  not  conducted  by  the  Repub- 
licans with  much  spirit.  The  Democrats  nominated  as  their  guber- 
natorial candidate  Grover  Cleveland,  who,  as  niayoi-  of  Buffalo,  liad 
attracted  attention  throughout  the  State  by  his  vigorous,  independent, 
and  successful  administration  of  local  affairs.  The  New  trover 
York  Republicans  were  not  united,  and  the  result  w'as  the  oo^Minorot 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  by  a  ma-  ^'™'^'<'f''- 
jority  of  more  than  150,000  over  all,  and  a  plurality  of  192,854  over 
Folger.  Secretai'y  Folger  deeply  felt  the  sting  of  this  disappoint- 
ment; and  it  wms  not  until  after  liis  deiitli  that  the  dissensions  caused 
in  New  York  politics  began  to  be  quieted. 

Considerable  popular  interest  was  felt  in  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  in  1884.^  This  vast  structure,  begun  in  1848, 
had  long  excited  the  regret  of  visitors  to  the  National  capital,  as  it 
stood  bare,  forlorn,  and  unfinished  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
society  that  had  undertaken  the  work  abandoned  it  to  the  Government 
in  1877,  and  operations  were  soon  after  begun  to  carry  it  forward  to 
completion.  As  finally  finished,  the  monument  is  a  simple  but  gigan- 
tic obelisk,  its  extreme  height  being  6'JG  feet  and  9.3G  inches  above 
sea  level.  The  shaft  is  45  feet  square  at  the  base  and  is  pi'ovided  with 
a  capacious  elevator  car  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  apex.  The 
structure  cost  ¥1,187,710,  and  is  adorned  within  by  numerous  votive 
stones  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  gifts  of  governments,  civic  and 
social  organizations,  and  noted  people. 

An  important  piece  of  Congressional  legislation  during  the  second 
year  of  Arthur's  administration  was  the  enactment  of  a  severe  statute 
against  polygamj'.  This  law,  known  as  the  "  Edmunds  law,"  was 
passed  in  1882,  and  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted 
of  plural  marriage.  Under  the  act  five  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  President  for  the  superintendence  of  the  elective  and  other 
political  machinery  for  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  operation  of  this 
law  had  the  effect  of  gradually  extinguishing  polygamy  in  the  Mor- 
mon establishment  of  Utah. 
1  Dedication  of  the  monument  was  deterreil  till  Wnshington's  birthday,  Feb.  22d,  1885. 
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A   NATIONAL   POLITICAL   REVOLUTION. 

The  Political  Campaign  of  I884.-Developjiest  of  Mn.  Blaine's  Candid^ct  - 
Publication  OF  THE  Mulligan  Letters. -Blaine's  Spirited  Reply. -Nomina- 
HON  OF  Blaine  AND  Logan. -The  Democrats  nominate  Cleteland  and  Hen- 
DRiCKS.-"RuM  Romanism,  and  Rebellion."- Election  of  the  Democratic 
Candidates.- A  Clean  S«eep  e.xpected  in  the  Offices. -Death  of  General 
Grant. -His  Imposing  Funeral.  -The  Presidential  Succession  provided  for 
BY  Law. -Floods  and  Earthquake.s,  Strikes  and  Mobs.  -Anarchy  in  Chicago 
-Difficulties  of  the  President's  Position. -Important  Cabinet  Changes. - 
Renewal  OF  the  Fisheries  Dispute.  -  Troubles  with  Invaders  of  the  Bering 
Sea  Iur-Sealing  Grounds. 

The  logical  issue  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  18S4  was  the  tariff. 
The  creation  of  a  commission  "to  revise  the  tariff  in  1882,  and  the  en- 
actment of  a  ne\y  tariff  during  tlie  next  year,  had  brought  this  subject 
promuiently  before  the  people.  More  recently,  in  March,  1884  the 
so-called  "Morrison  horizontal  bill,"  reducing  most  of  the  existin<^ 
duties  twenty  per  cent,  without  much  discrimination,  had  been  re"- 
ported  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  William  R.  Morrison 
of  IlhnoLS.  The  proposition  created  great  uproar  and  was  defeated  two 
months  later  by  a  vote  of  159  to  1.55,  no  less  than  42  Democrats  votin- 
against  it.  The  majority  of  the  House  was  tlien  Deuiocratic.  These 
recalcitrants  were  known  as  "  Randall  Democrats,"  as  they  trained 
with  Representative  Samuel  J.  R,„ulall,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  a 
high-tariff,  or  protection,  Deuiocrat.  Another  reason  for  the  con- 
spicuousness  given  to  the  tariff  question  was  the  renewed  prominence 
of  James  G.  Blame  as  a  presidential  candidate.  Mr.  Blaine  was  now 
regarded  as  the  special  champion  of  a  protective  tariff.  His  nomina- 
tion by  the  Republican  party  was  tolerably  certain. 

But  there  were  other  questions  agitating  the  public  mind;  and,  as 
events  subsequently  proved,  even  the  dominating  issue  of  the  tariff 
Thepouticai  J^^ ^^  destined  to  determine  the  result  of  the  elections  of 
situation,  1884.  What  is  known  as  -  the  machine  "  in  political  man- 
agement had  become  offensive  to  the  people,  the  "  machine  " 
of  the  Republican  party  being  notably  active  and  arrogant.     A  few 
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leiuler.s  in  each  State  dictated  to  tlie  rank  and  file  of  the  jiartv  what 
nominations  should  be  nnide,  what  policy  adopted,  and  what  dis- 
ti-ibiition  of  ]iolitical  plunder  sliould  be  bad.  The  combinations  of 
labor  organizations  were  growing  more  formidable ;  and  talk  of  stra- 
tegical movements  by  these,  which  would  comjiel  the  respect  of  the 
leaders  of  tlie  great  ])olitical  parties,  was  common.  Tiie  "  bovcott " 
as  a  means  of  coercion  had  been  imported  from  Ireland,  and  i)olitieians 
quailed  before  a  threat  of  a  "boycott"  which  miglit  lie  declared  on 
any  one  of  their  candidates. 

Another  form  of  ])opular  discontent  was  the  general  uneasiness  ovei' 
the  laxity  that  characterized  the  administration  of  justice  in  many 
parts  of  the  countrj'.  Juries  were  either  corrujit  or  easy-going;  the 
laws  were  defective,  or  tiie  courts  lacked  that  severity  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  just  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  immediate  conse- 
cjuence  was  a  resort  to  lynch  law  in  some  parts  of  the  Republic,  and 
a  somewhat  general  inclination  on  the  part  of  aggrieved  citizens  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  This  condition  of  things  provoked 
a  serious  riot  in  Cincinnati,  in  March,  1884.  One  William  Berner 
had  been  tried  for  assisting  in  the  killing  of  his  employer,  William  H. 
Kirk.  The  crime  was  one  of  peculiar  atrocity  and  had  been  confessed 
by  the  principal,  Joseph  Palmer,  and  his  accessory,  Berner.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  jury  found  Berner  guilty  of  manslaughter  only. 
The  observant  public,  reflecting  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty  murderers  in  the  Cincinnati  jail  who  had  long  been  with- 
out due  trial,  were  roused  to  a  high  jiitch  of  indignation.  Throngs  of 
men  assembled  about  the  jail,  grumbling  and  growling  over  the  slow 
]iace  of  leaden-footed  justice  and  recalling  the  many  scandals  that  had 
disgraced  the  criminal  courts.  A  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the 
public  halls  to  protest  against  the  vci-ilict  and  to  <leniand  a  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  laws. 

It  was  an  easy  transition  from  protest  to  actual  violence,  and  the 
meeting,  hastily  adjourned  to  shut  off  the  advocates  of  mob  law,  w'as 
made  an  occasion  for  the  gathering  of  a  mob  which  Hew  to  the  jail 
and  broke  open  the  doors  only  to  find  that  Berner  had  been  j{j„t  ;„ 
privately  removed  to  the  State  penitentiary  in  Columbus  by  ^^"■>"^'"'»»"- 
the  alarmed  authorities.  The  sheriff  brought  in  a  company  of  militia 
and  ordered  the  I'ioters  to  withdraw  from  the  jail.  They  refused  and 
■^ere  fired  upon,  several  being  killed.  The  rioting  now  became  general 
in  many  portions  of  tlie  city.  Gun-shops  were  broken  into  and  rilled 
of  arms  and  the  city  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  disorder.  Barricades 
were  built  in  the  streets:  the  court-hou.se  was  set  cm  fii'e;  prominent 
business  buildings  were  threatened,  and  shots  were  exchanged  between 
tlie  rioters  and  the  military.     Great  alarm  prevailed  throughout  the 
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State,  and  the  militia  were  hurried  into  Cincinnati  to  save  the  city 
from  threatened  destruction.  As  was  the  case  in  the  raihoad  riots  o£ 
Pittsburgh,  in  1877,  the  mob  finally  spent  its  force  and  order  was 
restored  after  six  days'  disorder  had  distracted  Cincinnati.  It  was 
reported  that  45  peojile  were  killed  and  138  wounded  during  these 
riotous  disturbances. 

In  April,  1884,  a  disagreement  as  to  wages  arose  in  the  coal  mines 

of  Hocking  Valley,  Ohio,  which  was  destined  to  play  some  part  in  the 

impending  political  campaign.     The  miners  were  undoubt- 

Othor  riots.  , ,'  ,  •  i  i      i      ■  ,■         ■ 

eilly  poorly  paid  ;  and  their  statement  of  grievances  excited 
much  indignation  througliout  the  country.  Public  sympathy  was  with 
the  striking  miners ;  but  when,  from  protesting  against  the  lockout 
that  deprived  them  of  work  and  reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, the  strikers  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  inuendiarism, 
they  lost  much  of  the  sympathy  that  had  been  at  first  enlisted  in  their 
behalf.  Lawless  men  had  interfered  to  destroy  the  property  of  the 
mining  operators ;  but,  as  usual,  the  real  sufferers  were  not  guilty  of 
the  crimes  of  rioters. 

In  February,  1884,  the  Ohio  River  again  inundated  a  considerable 
section   of  country,  the  most  destructive  point  of  the  freshet  being 


Cincinnati  Riots —  the  barricade  erected  by  the  soldiers  at  Main  Street  and  Canal. 
Drnwn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  I'hotngraph  by  Rombach  Sf  Groene. 
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■5=^    the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati.    Heavy  rains 
and    meltint;    wea- 
tlier  iiiul  combined 
to  swell  the  stream 
and   its  tributaries 
and  break   u\>  the 
ice.         The     river 
rose      rapidly,     so 
rapidly  indeed,  that 
man\  poor  families 
were  surprised  by 
the     flood  ;     their 
houses  were  swept 
away  and    a  large 
part    of    the    city 
wa.s    under    water. 
Other    towns    and 
villages  and  outly- 
ing farms  sufTered 
heavily  ;  buildings 
were      canied    off 
bodily       by       the 
freshet ;  many  cat- 
tle and  horses  were 
drowned,  and  a  few  lives  of  the  people  were  lost.     The  water  at  its 
highest  stage  reached   the  mark  of  71  feet  at  Cincinnati,  February 
14th;  this  was  the  highest  imint  ever  recorded.     With  their  accus- 
tomed   generosity    and    tlioughtfulness,    the    people    of   other    States 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  stricken  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  money,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  were  forwarded  to  the 
sufferers.     One  notable   fe;,ture  of  the  flood  in   Cincinnati  was  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  means  of  lighting  the  city;  the  gas-works  were 
under  water  and  the  horror  of  great  darkness  added  to  the  dangers  of 

the  night. 

There  were  signs  of  mutinv  in  the  camps  of  the  Republicans  when 
it  became  apparent  that  Mv.  lilaine  would  be  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  party  in  1884.  At  the  last  previous  convention  of  the 
party,  in  1880,  and  before  that,  in  1876,  "  the  man  from  Maine'  iiad 
been  a  conspicuous  eandi.late  for  the  nomination.  On  the  eve  of  the 
convention  of  1870  he  had  been  assailed  with  charges  against  his 
personal  honestv,  it  having  been  alleged  that  he  had  been  implicated 
in  sundry  disreputable  railroad  transactions.     One  of  these  was  an 


The  Cincinnati  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  Bornet  was  tiied,  £f;er 

it  had -been  wrecked  by  the  rioters. 
I)rami  in)  ■'»'"'  Mar donalit  from  a  photograph  by  Komhnrh  !(  Grotiit. 
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Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  during  the  Floods  of  I  884. 
Drawn  hy  F.  C,  Ransom  from  a  copyrighted  photograph  by  Ronibach  §*  Grorne. 

allegation  to  the  effect  that  he  had  transferred  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  company  seventy-five  worthless  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock 
&  Fort  Smith  Railroad  company  as  security  for  !|64,000,  which  he 
had  borrowed  and  never  paid.  This  charge  was  disproved  by  the 
testimony  of  the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  company, 
who  swore  that  he  had  turned  over  to  the  company  the  bonds  in 
question. 

But  the  charges  were  immediately  revived,  and  great  importance  was 

attached  to  a  series  of  letters  that  had  passed  between  Blaine 
against         and  one  Warren  Fisher,  relating  to  the  transactions  in  which 

the  former  had  been  involved.  These  letters  were  now  in 
the  hands  of  James  Mulligan,  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  Fisher. 
In  an  interview  with  Mulligan,  Blaine  obtained  possession  of  the 
letters;  and  when  his  taking  possession  of  them  thus  had  incited  his 
enemies  to  declare  that  he  would  not  dare  to  divulge  their  contents, 
he  confounded  his  opponents  and  surprised  his  friends  by  producing 
the  letters  in  open  session  of  the  House  and  reading  them.  Blaine's 
friends  claimed  that  this  exposition  of  the  famous  letters  completely 
exonerated  him  from  all  the  charges  that  had  been  made  against  him. 
His  enemies  would  not  admit  this  exculpation.  But  even  if  this 
defence  were  comjilete,  a  misfortune  prevented  Blaine  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  proceedings  which  might  have  given  him  the  nomination  of 
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1876.     He  was  prostrated  by  a  sunstroke  during  the  tiuie  when  the 
nominating  convention  was  held ;  he  failed  to  receive  the  nomination. 

The  charges  of   187G,   ani|ilified  and  amended,   were  brought  up 
against  Blaine  when  his  candidacy  became  firmly  developed 
in   1884.     A  very  considerable  element  of  the   Republican    ih/'Mug- 
party  declared  itself  irrevocably  opposed  to  his  nomination.    """'''*• 
A  few  old-time   Republicans  opcidy  proclaimed  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  liini  if  he  were  nominated.     They  charged  him  with  having 
used  his  dfhcial  station  for  personal  and  mercenaiy  ends,  and  declared 
him  unlit  for  the  high  office  of  I'resiilent.      These  persons,  who  were 
stigmatized  as  being  too  good  and  too  knowing  for  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  were  dubbed  "Mugwumps"  by  the  friends  of  Hlaine.      In 
the  Algon(iuin  dialect,  it  is  said,  a  Mugwump  is  a  person  of  superior 
rank  and  intelligence.     The  invention  of  1884  introduced  the  Mug- 
wump into  American   politics.      The  epithet,  first  employed  in  deri- 
sion, was  ultimately  adoj)ted  by  Hlaine's  opponents  without  demur. 

At  this  time  Blaine's  popularity,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 
was  tremendous.  He  had  the  same  hold  upon  the  popular  heart  and 
imagination  that  Henry  Clay  had  during  his  long  and  inclTectual 
chase  for  the  presidency.  His  easy  manners,  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple, fluent  rhetoric,  and  captivating  address  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
crowds.  To  defeat  his  nomination  in  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention which  met   in  Chicago,  June  3d,  1884,  it  was  necessary  that 


Gas  Tanks  in  Cincinnati  during  the  Floods  of  I  884. 
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all  his  opponents  should  unite  upon  one 
candidate,  as  the  anti-third-term  men 
had  united  upon  Garfield  four  years  be- 
fore. The  delegates  who  were  inclined 
to  "mugwumpery"  adhered  to  Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont.  The 
element  that  was  largely  composed  of 
the  old  Grant  phalanx  now  stood  by 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  who,  although  he 
would  probably  not  have  been  seriouslj' 
regarded  as  a  presidential  possibility  if 
he  had  not  accidentally  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  show  of  what  stuff  he 
was  made,  was  now  frankly  a  candidate. 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  another 
strong  candidate,   and  John    Sherman  J^^^^s  g.  Biaine. 

■was  again  in  the  field. 

The  convention  was  marked  by  many  dramatic  and  stirring  inci- 
dents,  one  of   which   was  a  renewal   of  the   attempt   made 
inafedfor      undcr  Conkliug's  lead,  in  1880,  to  bind  the  delegates  to  the 

president.  c     ,  i  •  p      i  .  . 

support  or  the  nominee  or  the  convention,  whomsoever  he 
might  be.  This  device  to  retain  the  threatening  Mugwumps  failed  ; 
the  convention  refused  to  adopt  it.  Blaine  easily  led  on  the  first  ballot, 
Arthur  being  second,  and  Edmunds,  Logan,  and  Sherman  following 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named.  JjOgan  sent  a  message 
to  his  friends  to  support  Blaine  when  his  own  nomination  seemed  to 
become  impossible.  The  Edmunds  men  could  not  unite  on  any  one 
of  the  candidates  ;  and  Blaine  was  nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot  by 
a  decisive  majority.  The  scene  that  followed  was  one  of  indescriba- 
ble confusion  and  enthusiasm.  The  Blaine  men  were  intoxicated 
with  joy.  They  furnished  the  keynote  of  the  campaign  by  singing 
songs  glorifying  "  Blaine,  Blaine,  Blaine  of  Maine ; "  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  tremendous  uproar  a  floral  helmet,  bearing  a  lone  white 
plume,  placed  upon  the  desk  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention, 
recalled  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Plumed  Knight,"  given  to  Blaine  in 
the  convention  of  1876,  when  he  was  put  in  nomination  by  a  florid 
orator  who,  referring  to  Blaine's  defiance  of  his  enemies  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  said :  "  Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed 
knight,  James  G.  Blaine  mai-ched  down  the  halls  of  the  American 
Congress  and  threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  tiie  brazen 
forehead  of  every  defamer  of  his  country  and  maligner  of  its  honor." 
At  an  evening  session,  General  Logan  w^as  nominated  for  Vice- 
president,  giving  the  ticket  that  sub-flavor  of  militarism  which  it  was 
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supposed  the  people  were  not  yet  quite  ready  to  give  up.  The  plat- 
form i"esolutiou.s  were  not  chai'acterized  by  the  introduction  of  any 
new  issue.  They  pledged  the  party  to  a  reduction  of  ti>e  surplus 
now  beginning  to  embarrass  the  Federal  treasury,  to  the  protective 
principle  in  the  management  of  the  tariff,  to  the  control  of  corpo- 
rations bv  Congress,  and  to  the  enactment  of  an  interstate  commerce 
law. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  in  Chicago,  July  8th. 
For  a  long  time  before  its  convocation,  the  name  of  (irover  cicveiaud 
Cleveland  had  been  on  the  lips  of  multitudes  of  men.  jinh""'"^ 
Cleveland's  fame  as  the  efficient  and  independent  mayor  of  democrats. 
Buffalo,  and  his  extraordinary  triumph  in  1882,  when  he  defeated 
Folger  for  Governor  of  New  York  by  the  piienomenal  majority  of 
more  than  190,000,  seemed  to  point  to  him  as  "  the  Man  of  Destiny." 
The  other  candidates  were  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  and  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania.  None  of  these  had  a  large  following, 
and  Cleveland  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot.  There  was  some 
dissension  in  the  New  Yoik  delegation,  the  Tammany  delegates  hav- 
ing stood  out  against  Cleveland  until  the  last  moment.  The  defec- 
tion of  the  Republican  "  Mugwumps "  had  greatly  im])ressed  the 
Democratic  leaders ;  it  was  this  consideration  which  deterred  them 
from  nominating  any  of  the  "old  war-horses"  that  had  been  named. 
An  independent  man,  fresh  from  the  people,  was  more  likely  to 
receive  the  sujiport  of  the  bolters  than  any  Democrat  of  the  old 
school.  The  nomination  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  as  candidate  for 
Vice-president  placated  the  survivors  of  an  elder  time  in  politics. 
The  decided  attitude  of  the  bolters  from  Blaine  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Democrats,  who  were  ready  to  meet  these  half  way. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic 
convention  was  constructed  with  a 
view  to  making  odious  the  Repub- 
lican policy.  On  the  tariff  the  deliv- 
erance of  these  resolutions  was  more 
than  usually  guarded.  Instead  of 
declaring  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  reve- 
A         1HR3P  enue  only,  the  convention  denounced 

.^^^A      ^^^^^^^^  ^''^^  "«i^^"ses   of    the   existing  tariff," 

^^^^^^^/<6h^\^^^^^^     and  demanded  "  that  Federal  taxation 
H^^^^H  m^^^/fr      shall    be  exclusively    for   public  pur- 

^^||^^  I^^B^  poses,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs 

'■"^         fm^^'  of    the  government  economically   ad- 

johnA.  Log>n.  ministercd." 
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The  campaign  that  ensued  was  characterized  by  great  enthusiasm 
on  both  sides,  by  an  unseemly  virulence,  and  by  attacks  on  the  private 
character  of  the  candidates  rather  than  by  assaults  upon  the  policy 
and  principles  of  parties  and  nominees.  In  liis  letter  accepting  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Blaine  set  forth  with  much  elaboration  and  lucidity 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  country  and  the  policy  which  should 
be  pursued  by  the  incoming  Administration.  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter 
of  acceptance  did  not  disclose  any  indications  of  the  policy  which  he 
would  pursue,  if  elected  ;  but  he  did  promise  an  honest,  business-like, 
and  just  administration  of  public  affairs.  There  were  several  other 
organizations  in  the  field  of  National  politics  that  year.  The  Na- 
tional, or  People's,  j'arty,  reorganized  from  the  Greenback  party  of 
1880,  nominated  General  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts ; 
the  cam-  their  platfomi  demanded  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for 
'"'°"'  the   National   bank  currency,  and  denounced   all  corporate 

monopolies.  The  Prohibitionists  nominated  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kan- 
sas, for  President.  The  American,  or  anti-Secret  Society  party  nom- 
inated S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  for  President.  During  the  canvass 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  Theodore  Woolsey  and  other 
men  of  mark  to  induce  St.  John  to  withdraw,  as  his  candidacy  was 
an  injury  to  the  Republican  strength,  but  St.  John  refused.  General 
Butler  was  accused  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  and 
drawing  from  the  Democratic  strength,  in  return  for  money  paid  from 
the  Republican  party  treasury.  This  was  denied  by  Butler  in  a 
vigorous  and  vehement  address  which  was  printed  and  circulated  in 
October. 

The  campaign  of  the  Republicans  was  not  so  strictly  directed  by 
an  exposition  of  political  principles  as  Blaine  had  evidently  expected 
it  would  be.  It  largely  partook  of  a  defensive  character,  owing  to 
the  attacks  of  his  adversaries.  Political  processions  were  employed 
by  both  sides;  and  the  Democrats  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  starving 
Hocking  Valley  miners  (Blaine  being  reported  to  own  stock  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  mines)  as  a  feature  of  their  torchlight  displays. 
They  rung  the  changes  on  "  tiie  Mulligan  letters,"  chanted  passages 
from  those  celebrated  documents,  and  made  the  most  possible  of  all  the 
petty  scandals  that  had  been  brought  against  the  Maine  statesman. 
On  their  part,  the  Republicans  were  not  far  behind  their  adversaries 
with  the  volume  of  slanders  which  they  produced.  Some  of  these 
were  indecent  assaults  on  Cleveland's  private  character,  and  Demo- 
crats retorted  in  kind.  One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
campaign  was  an  ill-advised  remark  of  the  spokesman  of  a  religious 
bod}',  who,  in  an  address  to  Blaine,  referred  to  the  fight  of  "  the 
Plumed  Knight "  as  an  attack  on  "  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion." 
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The  alliterative  phrase  was  at  once  cnught  up  hy  Blaine's  opponents 
and  used  with  great  effect  to  alienate  from  Jiini    the  Irish   „r  j,^^. 
Catholic  voles,  which,  it  was  believed,  were  natuiallv  gravi-  f.'jil''.* 
tating   to  him.     It  was   in  vain  that  he  disavowed  any  sym-  "''" 
palhy  with  the  utterance  of  the  spokesman,  and  declared  that  he  had 
not  even  heard  it  at  the  meeting  in  which  it  was   made.     The  plirase 
stuck,  and  it  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  lesult. 

The  Democrats  had  begun  the  campaign  confidently;  for  they  had 
the  153  votes  of  the  "  solid  South  "'  and  needed  only  4s  from  the  North 
to  give  them  a  clear  majority  in  the  electoral  college.  From  the  so- 
called  doubtful  States  of  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York  these  votes  must  come,  the  last-nameil  beintr  regarded  ,,,  ,  ., 
as  the  "  pivotal  State,"  whose  vote  would  tlecide  tiie  election.  "'""»■'■ 
Cleveland  carried  all  four  of  these,  giving  him  66  votes  from  the  North- 
ern States ;  the  Republicans  had  all  the  rest.  For  several  days,  how- 
ever, the  result  in  New  York  was  in  doubt,  and  great  excitement 
prevailed,  angry  Republicans  charging  that  the  returns  were  being 
tampered  with  in  the  Democratic  interest.  The  canvass  showed  that 
Cleveland  had  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  1,1-1'J  in  a  total  vote 
of  more  than  1,000,000,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  (36)  gave 
Cleveland  219  to  Blaine's  182.  The  National  popular  vote  was  the 
largest  ever  polled  up  to  that  time,  reaching  over  10,000,000,  of  which 
Cleveland  had  4,911,017,  and  Blaine  had  4,848,334. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  the  first  Democrat  to  occupj'  the  presidential 
chair  since  it  had  been  vacated  by  James  Buchanan,  twenty-four  years 
befoi'e.  The  political  revolution  thus  effected  was  the  more  impressive 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  party  domination  to  which  it  put  an 
end.     To  many  timorous  people  this  disturbance  of  a  long-continued 

party  rule  seemed  fraught  with  dire 
consequences.  They  expected  finan- 
cial disasters  and  such  an  incursion  of 
place-hunters  at  the  National  capital 
as  had  disgraced  the  country  when 
Andrew  Jackson's  coming  into  power, 
in  1829,  had  dis])laced  the\Vliigs  and 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  official  pat- 
ronage for  the  people.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's inaugural  address  was  reassur- 
ing ;  it  breathed  a  nianly  and  patriotic 
spirit,  and  even  his  enemies  praised 
liini  for  his  nioilernte  utterances  and 
his  evident  desire   to   administer  his 

Rev.    Samuel   0.    Burchard.  high   ofHcC   witll   tllC  sluglc    purpOSC    of 
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serving  the  whole  country  with  ardor  and  wisdom.  Before  he  was 
inaugurated  he  was  asked,  by  a  committee  of  the  representatives  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  to  express  his  views  on  what 
is  now  known  as  "  the  silver  question."  His  reply  was  not  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  advocated  an  unlimited  coinage  of  the  white  metal. 

President  Cleveland's  cabinet  was  announced  as  follows:  Secretary 
of  State,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Themw  Daniel  Manning,  of  New  York  ;  Secretary  of  War,  William 
cabinet.  Q  Eudlcott,  of  jNIassacluisetts  ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
William  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  L. 
Q.C.Lamar,  of  Mississippi:  Postmaster-general,  WiUiam  F.  Vilas, 
of  Wisconsin  ;  Attorney-general,  Augustus  H.  Garland,  of  Arkansas. 
The  army  of  pluce-hunters  in  Washington  were  disappointed;  they 
surged  through  the  corridors  of  the  various  department  buildings, 
camped  in  the  hotels  and  parks,  invaded  the  private  offices  of  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus  and  made  difficult  the  orderly  transaction  of  current  busi- 
ness. But,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  a  change 
in  the  political  complexion  of  the  National  Administration  did  not 
involve  an  immediate  and  sweeping  change  in  the  minor  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Government.  To  a  great  extent,  however,  these  changes 
were  to  come  later,  when  even  the  stalwart  resistance  of  the  President 
must  give  way  to  the  continuous  pressure  of  the  politicians  ;  for  the 
time  being,  office-hunting  was  deliberately  discouraged. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  Administration  that  aroused  the 
Difficulties  antagonism  of  its  opponents  was  the  rejection  of  one  of 
the'^Mw'"^  the  cruisers  built  for  the  navy  under  a  contract  made  by  the 
navy.  previous    Administration.     The    ship    Dolphin,    technically 

known  as  a  despatch  boat,  after  examination  by  a  board  of  experts 
appointed  by  Secretary  Whitney,  was  reported  as  unfit  for  duty  on 
account  of  her  "  structural  weakness."  Attorney-general  Garland, 
having  examined  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  vessel,  decided 
that  the  contracts  under  which  the  Dolphin  was  built  were  not  valid. 
This  so  greatly  embarrassed  the  contractor,  John  Roach,  of  Philadel- 
phia, then  engaged  in  building  three  large  cruisers,  the  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  and  Boston,  that  he  was  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  four 
vessels  were  subsequently  finished  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Roach  works  and  workmen  being  employed,  with  the 
consent  of  Roach's  assignees.  Roach  did  not  long  survive  his  finan- 
cial suspension.     He  died  in  January,  1887. 

In  1885  the  renewal  of  the  United  States  fisheries  disputes  with 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  excited  much  ill- 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  tlie  Canadians  being  especially 
violent  in  their  expressions  of  hostility  to  the  American  fi.shermen. 
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W.  C.  Whitney. 


The  United  States  Goveniment, 
annoyed  and  chagrined  b}'  the  deci- 
sion  of  tlie  Fisiiery  Commission, 
constituted  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, by  which  the  round  sum  of 
f5,500,000  had  been  extorted  as  its 
price  for  American  advantages  in  a 
reciprocal  arrangement,  took  tlievery 
first  opportunity  to  give  notice  of  an 
abrogation  of  the  arrangement  under 
which  that  sum  of  mone)'  was  paid. 
This  was  done  by  act  of  Congress, 
March  3d,  1883 ;  and  in  June,  1885, 
the  State  Department  concluded  a 
diplomatic  agreement  with  the  British 
Minister  by  which  the  privileges  conceded  to  American  fishermen  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  continued  through  the  season  which 
had  iili'eady  been  entered  upon.  The  reopening  of  the  old  quarrel 
created  much  ill-feeling  for  the  time;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  determined  to  secure  a  just  and 
honorable  settlement  of  the  long-vexed  question  at  the  earliest  possible 
(lay.  Several  years  were  to  elapse  before  this  desirable  consummation 
could  be  reached. 

General  Grant  died  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  New  York, 
.July  23d,  1885,  after  a  long  and  painful  prostration,  not  unlike  that 
which  Garfield  suffered,  and  during  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Garfield, 
the  American  people  universally  sympathized  with  the  illustrious  man 
who  passed  away  under  distressing  circumstances.  Not  long  after 
his  return  from  his  foreign  tour,  General  Grant  became  a  ppath  end 
partner  in  a  New  York  banking  house  with  his  son  and  c"mLf 
other  persons.  By  tlie  dishonesty  of  a  junior  partner,  the  ''™"'' 
lirm  liecaine  insolvent  and  great  financial  loss  was  entailed  upon  the 
general,  who  was  now  well  sti'icken  in  years.  Congress,  at  the  close 
of  Artiiur's  administration,  endeavored  to  assist  the  general  bv  pla- 
cing him  on  the  retired  list  of  army  officers,  with  the  usual  allowances 
and  pay  of  a  full  general,  although  he  had  lesigned  from  the  army 
when  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  President  in  1868.  A  soreness 
in  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  in  Issi,  developed  into  a  cancer  at  the  roots 
of  the  tongue,  wliieli  nltimatrly  caused  his  death.  The  last  years  of 
Grant's  life  were  full  of  sntTering;  but  in  view  of  certain  death,  the 
heroic  man  nuiintained  a  calm  demeanor,  and,  addressing  himself  to 
the  task  of  writing  a  book  of  his  memoirs,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
he  kept  steadily  at  his  work,  which  was  completed  four  days  before 
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his  death.  The  subsequent  sales  of  tins  book  brought  to  his  widow 
the  largest  amount  of  money  ever  earned  by  any  single  publication ; 
the  first  payment  to  her  was  in  a  check  for  ii200,000. 

For  five  weeks  after  General  Grant  was  taken  to  McGregor  to 
breathe  his  last  in  the  pure  mountain  air,  the  American  people  and 
many  foreign  nations  read  with  sorrow  the  daily  bulletins  that  gave 
token  of  the  stealthy  approach  of  death.  The  inevitable  came  at 
last,  and  millions  of  American  ensigns  ail  over  the  broad  land  drooped 
at  half-mast  as  a  sign  that  the  war-worn  and  long-suffering  soldier 
was  no  more.  There  was  some  controversy  over  the  question  of  the 
place  of  his  burial ;  but  the  wishes  of  his  family  finally  prevailed,  and 


Ctij^vCai-f*;*- 


The  Grant  Funeral  —  the  Procession  arriving  at  the  Tonnb. 
Brawn  by  Otto  H.  Barker  from  a  photograph. 


the  body  was  deposited  in  a  temporary  tomb  in  Riverside  Park,  New 
York  city.  The  great  civic  and  military  funeral  of  Grant  was  one  of 
the  memorable  sights  witnessed  in  the  metropolis  after  the  war.  It 
was  the  most  imposing  spectacle  of  tlie  kind  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States.    The  funeral  took  pLice  August  8th,  in  the  forenoon. 

An  impres-  ,  iiii'i  •        •  ^  i-i.  i  • 

fiTe  fuoerai   and  was  attended  with  every  incident  and  device  that  ingenu- 

pageant.  *j.l  in*  i  ii 

ity  and   reverence   could   suggest  and  inonev  could  secure. 
The  procession,  stretching  from  the  City  Hall  up  Broad waj^,  was  eight 
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miles  long.  It  moved  to  the  solemn  tolling  of  bells,  the  firing  of 
minute  guns,  and  the  lamenting  dirges  of  numerous  military  bands 
and  singing  societies.  Among  the  formal  mourners  were  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice-president,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, Confederate  generals  of  renown,  and  men  distinguished  in 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  civil  life.  General  Hancock  and  a  brilliant 
staff  marshalled  the  funeial  pageant,  and  by  the  bier,  when  the  mor- 
tuary casket  was  brought  to  the  tomb,  were  ex-Presidents  Hayes  and 
Arthur,  General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan,  .\dmiral  Poi'ter,  and  the 
Confederate  Generals  Gordon,  Buckner,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.     A  naval 


-wt-4S5^<J^^_,-^ 
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The  Temporary  Tomb,  shovwing  decorations,  in  1890. 
Drawn  by  W.  X.  Smith  from  a  photoarnph. 

detachment  in  the  Hudson  River  fired  a  salute  for  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  casket  was  laid  in  the  temporary  tomb,  and  the  great  event  was 
over.  A  popular  subscription,  started  soon  after,  was  required  to 
secure  a  gi-eat  sum  of  money  for  an  imposing  mausoleum  for  the  final 
reception  of  Grant's  remains. 

After  repeated  and  inexplicable  delays,  Congress  finally  passed,  in 
January,  188(5,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  presidential  succession,  in  the 
case   of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  person   who  should   be  chief 
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The  Grant  Monument  in  Riverside  Parl<,    I  896. 

{Just  before  iti  completion.) 

Drawn  front  nature  by  otto  H.  Backer. 

executive.  Notwitlistancling  the  wjirning.s  given  by  the  death  in  office 
of  four  Presidents,  Harrison,  Taylor,  Lincohi,  and  Garfield,  the 
statutes  providing  for  tlie  induction  into  the  presidential  office  of  a 
successor  still  remained  very  imperfect.  It  was  merely  provided  that 
in  case  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  ofRce,  the  Vice-president  should 
act  as  President.  Supplementary  to  this  provision,  it  was  enacted 
that  in  case  the  President  and  Vice-president  should  both  be  removed 
by  death  or  disability,  then  the  presidency  should  pass  in  order  to 
the  temporary  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  it  was  possible  that  both  of  these  two  last- 
named  offices  might  be  vacant  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  contingency 
did  actually  happen  when  Arthur  was  called  to  the  executive  chair 
by  the  death  of  Garfield.  The  death  of  Vice-president  Hendricks, 
November  25th,  1885,  left  the  presidential  succession  increasingly 
uncertain. 

The  law  of  1886  provided  that  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of 
The  law  the  President  and  his  lawful  successor,  the  Vice-president, 
tijj,  the  presidency  shall  devolve  upon  a  member  of  the  existing 
cabinet  in  the  historical  order  of  tlie  establishment, ^  be- 
ginning with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  death 
or  disability  depriving  the  country  of  the   President  and  the  Vice- 

'  The  Executive  Departments  were  eiitablislied  in  the  following  order :  State,  Treasury, 
AVar,  Attorney-general  (subsequently  known  as  Department  of  Justice),  Post  Office,  Navy, 
Interior.  Agriculture. 


oJ  the 

preiiiden 

succession, 
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president,  the  pi-esicleiitial  succession  woultl  fall  to  the  members 
of  the  cabinet;  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  first  succeeding  to  the  Presideiii's  place,  tiien  the  older  of 
succession  would  be  as  follows,  each  taking  the  place  of  his  predecessor 
removed  by  any  casualty  or  constitutional  disability:  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Attorney-general,  the  Postmaster-general,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Another  important  law  of  Congress,  approved  by  tlic  President 
January  18ih,  1S87,  provided  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  States  in  joint  meeting.  In  the  absence  of  any  statute  that 
Theeiec-  provided  for  all  the  contingencies  possible  when  disputed 
torai  count,  i-gtums  should  bc  before  the  joint  meeting,  great  dangers  had 
been  avoided  only  by  mutual  forbearance.  It  was  seen  that  there 
might  come  a  time  when  this  forbearance  could  not  be  safely  counted 
upon  ;  and  anai-chy  and  revolution  might  result  from  a  dispute  over 
doubtful,  imperfect,  or  multiplied  returns  from  the  States.  The  law 
of  1«87  provides  that  any  question  that  may  arise  during  the  counting 
of  the  votes  in  joint  meeting  shall  be  discussed  by  each  House  sep- 
arately. In  case  the  two  Houses  shall  not  agree,  when  two  or  more 
sets  of  returns  are  offered  from  any  State,  then  the  returns  that  are 
"certified  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  under  the  seal  thereof,  shall 
be  counted."  The  law  seeks  to  jilace  upon  the  several  States  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  lawfulness  of  their  election  returns  ; 
and  it  also  provides  that  no  return  shall  be  rejected  except  by  the 
concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  pleasing  international  incident  this  year  (1886)  was  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  colossal  statue  of  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 
which  took  place  in  Xew  York  harbor  on  the  28th  of  October.  The 
statue  was  the  gift  of  liberty-loving  Frenchmen,  100,000  of  whom 
contributed  to  defray  the  cost  of  building  the  enormous  cfifigy.  The 
figure  was  made  of  sheet  bronze,  by  iM.  Bartholdi.  of  France,  and  was 
ingeniously  braced  within  ;  it  represents  the  Genius  of  Freedom  hold- 
ing aloft  a  torch.  The  figure  was  placed  on  a  pedestal,  the  cost  of 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  the  statue,  and  was  met  by 
a  popular  subsciiption  in  the  United  States.  The  monu-  Bartholdi 
ment.  for  such  it  is,  was  erected  upon  Bedloe's  Island, 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  small  fortification.  The  high- 
est point  of  the  statue  (the  tip  of  the  torch)  is  305  feet  above  low 
water.  The  festivities  of  the  inauguration  were  participated  in  by 
distinguished  officials  of  the  French  Republic.  President  Cleveland, 
and  a  great  concourse  of  eminent  citizens.  A  naval  parade  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  celebration,  and  the  city  extended  its  hospitalities 
to  the  foreign  dignitaries  who  honored  the  occasion  by  their  presence. 
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The  second  year  of  Cleveland's  Administration  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  notable  events  that  marked  its  course.  On  the  night  of 
August  31st,  1886,  a  severe  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  all  over 
a  section  of  country  extending  as  far  west  as  Dubuque,  Iowa;  as  far 
south  as  Jacksonville,  Florida ;  aa  far  north  as  New  Haven,  Connect- 
icut. The  greatest  intensity  of  these  disturbances  was  felt  in  and 
immediately  around  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  that  city  a  large 
number  of  buildings  were  thrown  down,  and  other  structures 
Charleston  Averc  SO  badly  shattered  that  they  were  subsequently 
earthquake,  ^g^^^lished.  The  loss  entailed  amounted  to  about  §8,000,000. 
Many  persons  were  killed  by  falling  walls  and  timbers,  and  much 
damage  was  done  to  railway  tracks  by  the  rifting  of  the  earth  and  the 
heaving  of  the  ground  into  hummocks  and  other  phenomenal  irregu- 
larities. An  in- 
describable terror 
seized  upon  the 
inhabitants,  a 

large  proportion  of 
whom  wei'e  igno- 
I'ant  and  super- 
stitious negroes. 
Their  lamenta- 
tions and  cries 
added  to  the  horror 
of  the  night ;  and 
thousands  of  them 
were  compelled  to 
camp  in  the  open 
squares  and  sub- 
urban fields,  while 
the  terrifying 

shocks  continued. 
These  earth  trem- 
ors did  not  cease 
at  once,  as  is  the 
manner  of  most 
seismic  disturb- 
ances ;  for  nearly 
a  week  the  earth 
shook  and  rum- 
bled, and  awful 
noises  proceeded 
from    the    bowels 


U  ^r   /   )^«A^*i 


St.  Philip's  Cliurch,  showing  the  outer  part  of  the  tower  fallen, 
with  the  framework  intact. 

SCENES    IN    AND    NEAR    CHARLESTON 

Ttrawnfrom  photogrnpk^ 
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Two-foot  Fissure  at  Oak  Forest. 
AFTER   THE    EARTHQUAKE. 
6y  W.  Si.  John  Harjter. 


Camp  of  the  Homeless  on 
Colonial  Lake. 

of  tlie  solid  globe. 
Kelief  for  the  dis- 
tres.sed  jieople  was 
sent  as  .soon  as  ])os- 
sible  ;  but  tclefji-apli 
lines  and  railways 
were  dismantled  for 
a  long  time,  and 
isolation  increased 
the  sorrows  of  the 
stricken  city. 

An  extensive 

strike,  beginning 
with  freight  -  han- 
dlers in  (ialveston, 
Texas,  ultimately 
spread  all  over  the 
railway  system  of 
the  Southwest,  tying 
np  a  large  railway 
combination  and  for 
a  time  prostrating 
almost  every  Indus- 
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trial  interest  in  the  region  iiiiniediately  aiTected.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  a  strike  was  in  operation  in  the  Galveston 
railway  district  and  a  boycott  of  a  steamship  company  ordered,  on 
account  of  the  substitution  of  colored  men  for  white  Knishts 
of  Labor,  who  had  quit  work  when  their  demand  for  higher  wages  liad 
been  refused.  All  the  freiglit-handlers  on  Texas  railroads  refused  to 
touch  freight  brought  by  or  consigned  to  the  boycotted  steamship  line. 
The  strike  extended  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroads ;  and 
before  the  difficulty  could  be  composed,  the  entire  system  known  as 
the  Missouri-Pacific  was  involved.  Much  acrimony  was  developed  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  railroad  officials,  Mr.  Hoxie, 
Vice-president  of  the  jNIissouri-Pacific,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
delegates  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  to  recognize  that  society  in 
any  way.  The  Governors  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  vainly  offered  to 
mediate  between  the  companies  and  the  strikers :  there  was  some  cor- 
respondence between  Jay  Gould,  the  capitalist,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  strikers;  but  the  trouble  was  not  adjusted  until  after 
the  first  of  May,  when  the  strike  gradually  collapsed  and  the  men 
resumed  work,  most  of  them  accepting  the  company's  terms  and  taking 
their  old  phices  individually,  not  collectively. 

This  strike  was  the  most  extensive  which  had  ever  been  known  in 
the  United  States.  Its  influence  was  far-reaching,  for  it  was  active 
in  the  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas, 
and  it  affected  the  business  of  nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Union. 
There  was  considerable  disorder  at  times,  and  some  rioting,  which 
called  out  jjroclamations  from  Governors  Marmaduke  of  Missouri, 
Hughes  of  Arkansas,  and  Ireland  of  Texas.  Incendiarism,  as  usual, 
was  resorted  to  by  unknown  persons  during  the  strike,  and  much 
property  was  destroyed  by  these  means.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
striking  employees  lost  nearly  $900,000  in  WHges,  and  that  the  Missouri- 
Pacific  Railroad  company  lost  at  least  $3,000,000  ;  to  this  must  be 
added  the  great  loss  sustained  by  innocent  persons  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  strike. 

Immediately  on  the  heels  of  this  misfortune  came  the  anarchist  riot 
in  Chicago,  May  4th,  1886.  There  had  been  much  uneasiness  among 
the  laboring  people  of  that  city  during  the  preceding  month,  and  a 
strike  in  the  yards  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  company  liad  resulted 
in  considerable  disorder.  Governor  Oglesby  visited  the  yards,  and 
under  his  advice  the  men  agreed  to  arbitrate ;  after  mutual  conces- 
sions, work  was  resumed,  April  22d.  Fresh  troubles  soon  broke  out, 
and  a  demand  for  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  was  made.  Failing  to 
receive  this,  a  general  strike  of  workingmen  was  precipitated.  This 
included,  not  only  men  employed  by  the  railroad  companies,  but  a  great 


Draivn  by  Orson  Loivell- 


'WE   ARE   PEACEABLE." 


The  scene  in  Haymaiket  Square,  Chicago,  during  Fielden's  speech,  just  before  the 

bomb  was  thrown. 
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variety  of  woi-lcmen  ;  by  May  1st  it  was  boasted  that  4O,000  men  were 
"out"  for  the  eight-hour  rule.  Incendiary  speeches  were  made  and 
processions  were  organized  to  marcli  about  tlie  city  witii  cries  and 
devices  of  a  threattMiing  cliaracter.  The  freight-houses  were  closed 
and  barred,  and  all  the  railroads  were  more  or  less  crippled.  Every 
hiw-abiding  citizen  dri-aded  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  tiiat  had  been 
witnessed  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1877. 

By  Monday,  May  3d,  the  idle  and  demonstrative  crowds  had 
degenerated  into  a  mob,  and  in  a  niobliice  spirit  had  assembled  around 
the  works  of  the  McCormiuk  Reaper  Manufacturing  Company,  whose 
employees  were  under  the  displeasure  of  the  strikers  on  account  of 
their  supposed  contentment  with  their  present  lot.  An  attack  on  the 
works  was  made  when  the  employees  left  on  a  half-holiday, 
and  the  police  were  called  for.  Dashing  up  with  their  patrol  piotln"" 
wagon,  the  police  were  fired  upon  by  the  mob,  and  in  the  ""^''' 
melee  which  followed  a  dozen  of  the  mob  were  wounded.  This  was 
the  opportunity  of  the  anarchists,  who  iiad  all  along  been  waiting  for 
an  occasion  to  j)ut  into  practice  their  destructive  theories.  That  night 
handbills  calling  upon  working  people  to  meet  in  a  square  known 
as  the  Old  Haymarket  were  circulated  ;  the  bills  were  printed  in 
English  and  in  German,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  declared 
to  be  to  "denounce  the  latest  atrocious  act  of  the  police,  the  shooting 
of  our  fellow-workmen,"  the  affair  at  the  ]\IcCormick  works  being 
thus  referied  to. 

About  1,400  people  responded  to  this  invitation.  The  first  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  anarchists  were  rather  moderate  in  tone ; 
but  one  Fiidden,  an  Englishman,  addressed  the  crowd  in  a  vehement 
style,  declaring  that  the  law  was  the  people's  enemy  and  that  he  and 
his  associates  were  rebels  against  it.  At  this  point  a  detachment  of 
police,  180  in  number,  marclied  upon  the  ground  and  ordered  the 
throng  to  disperse.  It  appeared  as  if  Fielden  gave  the  signal  for  an 
attack  ;  for  as  he  said.  '•  We  are  peaceable,"  and  fired  a  pistol,  a 
ligiited  bomb  was  thrown  from  a  narrow  alley  near  the  throng  of 
policemen.  Falling  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks,  the  missile  exploded 
with  fearful  effect,  killing  one  of  them  instantly  and  so  wounding 
five  others  that  they  subsequently  died  ;  several  policemen  were  also 
grievously  wounded.  The  news  of  this  murderous  outbreak  created 
a  profound  impression  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  the  anarchical  association  in  Chicago  might  have  bi'anches 
ramifying  all  over  the  country,  with  headquarters  in  the  great  cities. 
For  a  time  the  anarchists  and  their  friends  rejoiced  in  their  notoriety 
and  in  the  terror  that  their  deeds  had  evidently  ins|)ired.  Tiie  result 
was  not  altogether  encouraging  to  these  architects  of  ruin. 
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Jt  was  not  difficult  to  identify  the  leaders  in  the  bloody  plot.    Eight 
of  the  anarchists  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 

TrinI,  con-  _,  P  .  °  .  ^  " 

viction,  and  to  Kill.  Jutlge  Gary,  presiding,  early  in  tlie  trial,  gave  a 
of  the  decision  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  mem- 

bers of  a  conspiracy  should  have  agreed  to  commit  a  murder 
at  any  particular  time  to  constitute  them  murderers  or  accessories 
before  the  fact;  that  if  the  killing  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  conspir- 
ators are  guilty  of  murder,  although  the  other  details  of  the  murder 
are  not  settled,  providing  the  killing  has  been  done.  The  evidence 
adduced  was  furnished  by  anarchist  informers,  detectives,  and  news- 
paper reporters.  It  was  shown  that  dynamite,  bombs,  deadly  explo- 
sives, and  weapons  of  various  kinds  were  handled  at  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  the  anarchists ;  and  some  of  these  were  found  in  the  haunts  of 
the  criminals  brought  to  trial.  The  men  convicted  of  murder  were 
August  Spies,  Michael  Schwab,  Samuel  Fielden,  Albert  R.  Parsons, 
Adolph  Fischer,  George  Engel,  and  Louis  Lingg.  Oscar  Neebe  was 
found  less  ginlty,  and  his  punishment  was  fixed  at  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment;  the  others  were  sentenced  to  death. 

With  the  approval  of  Judge  Gary  and  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
Mr.  Grinnell,  Governor  Oglesby  commuted  the  sentences  of  Schwab 
and  Fielden  to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  Lingg  committed  suicide  in 
prison  by  exploding  iu  his  mouth  one  of  his  own  bombs  ;  Engel,  Par- 
sons, Fischer,  and  Spies  were  hanged,  Noveuiber  11th,  1887 ;  and  the 
three  convicts  who  remained  in  prison  were  subsequently  pardoned  by 
Governor  Oglesby's  successor.  Governor  ^Vltgeki,  eight  or  nine  years 
latei'.  The  heroism  of  the  police,  who  charged  upon  and  dispersed  the 
mob  in  the  Old  Haymarket,  undeterred  by  the  frightful  slaughter 
wrought  by  the  bomb,  was  duly  honored  by  the  erection  of  a  noble 
monument  on  the  spot  where  their  comrades  fell. 

As  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  Republican,  President 
Political  Cleveland  was  subject  to  frequent  criticisms  by  that  body  for 
cnt.Hsm  jjjg  ,^gjg_  Q^^  ^^  ^j^^  earliest  political  incidents  of  the  time 
Cleveland,  .^^^^g  ^  coutroversy  that  arose  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  over  the  suspension  from  office  of  a  district  attorney  in  Ala- 
bama. The  Senate  asked  for  the  papers  in  the  case,  the  presumption 
being  that  the  official  was  removed  for  political  reasons.  The  Pres- 
ident replied  that  the  papers  were  juivate,  not  public :  and  he  refused 
to  send  them  to  the  Senate.  The  incident  closed  without  any  result 
further  than  confirmation  of  the  growing  suspicion  that  removals  from 
office  were  being  made  on  political  considerations. 

Another  criticism  of  the  President's  course  was  directed  against  his 
frequent  vetoes  of  bills  to  provide  pensions  for  veterans  of  the  war. 
During   the  session  of   Congress  that  ended   in  August,  1886,  Con- 
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gress  passed  747 
pension  bills,  of 
whicli  the  I'lesi- 
dent  signed  4U1 ; 
154  beciuue  laws 
without  his  sig- 
nature, 101  were 
vetoed,  and  one 
i-euiained  uu- 
siirned  wlien  the 
session  closed. 
The  messages  of 
the  President 
tluit  aeconipa- 
nii'd  the  pension 
lulls  returned  to 
Congress  were 
objected  to  as 
'*  partaking  too 
much  of  the 
character  of  a 
lecture."  The 
motives  of  the 
pension -seekers, 
and  sometimes 
of  Congress, 
were  impugned. 

In  numerous  instances,  rejoinders  were  made  by  the  pension  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  or  House,  in  which  it  was  argued  that  the  President 
had  acted  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  The  contention  of 
those  who  opposed  the  passage  of  most  of  these  private  pension  bills 
was  tliat  the  proper  channel  through  which  pensions  should  be  sought 
by  deserving  persons  is  the  bureau  provided  for  that  jnirpose.  The 
Pi'esident  early  acquired  a  reputation  for  exercising  the  veto  power 
with  unusual  fn  edom.  During  the  session  of  Congress  just  referred 
to,  he  vetoed  115  bills,  mostly  providing  for  private  pensions  or  public 
buildings. 

Civil  service  reform,  notwithstanding  serious  drawbacks,  inade  sub- 
stantial progress  during  President  Cleveland's  term.  So  great  was 
the  desire  of  some  of  tiie  leading  Democrats  to  make  the  j)athway  to 
official  patronage  easier,  that  one  Senator,  Mr.  \'auce,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, actually  endeavored  to  have  the  entire  machinery  of  tlie  civil 
service  reform  bureau  destroyed.     His  motion  to  repeal  the  law,  June 
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18th,  1886,  was  lost  by  a  large  vote  in  tiie  Senate,  and  the  reform 
was  confirmed. 

During  the  year  1886  a  remarkable  number  of  conspicuous  Ameri- 
can statesmen  passed  away.  Vice-president  Hendricks  had 
notable  died  late  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  in  1886  three  men  who 
had  been  candidates  for  the  presidency  died,  as  follows : 
General  W.  S.  Hancock,  February  9th ;  Horatio  Seymour,  February 
12th;  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  August  4th.  Ex-President  Chester  A. 
Arthur  died  November  18th,  1886. 

Revenue  reform  atti-acted  much  attention  during  the  Administration 
of  Cleveland,  the  accumulation  of  surplus  revenue  in  the  treasury 
being  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  all  observant  citizens.  It  was 
felt  that  this  accumulation  indicated  the  necessity  of  modifying  the 
burdens  of  taxation  so  that  the  people  should  not  be  taxed  to  fill  the 
treasury  with  an  unused  surplus.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  in 
December,  1887,  the  President  boldly  engaged  the  financial  situation; 
and  waiving  the  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  he  insisted 
that  a  reduction  of  taxation  was  the  plain  and  simple  duty  which  the 
Federal  Government  owed  to  the  people.  Prefacing  his  recommen- 
•dation  with  the  phrase,  "  It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us,  not  a 
theory,"  he  referred  to  a  radical  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  as  being  imperatively  needful. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  Administration  were  made  during 
its  closing  years.     Mr.  Manning,  Seci-etary  of  the  Treasury, 

CbaDges  in  .  ,  .        p    mi    i         i    i       t-«    i  ....  -  ^.-  ■, 

the  person-  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  lebruaiy  4th,  1887,  and 
Aaininistra-  was  succccded  by  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Manning  died  in  December  of  that  year  ;  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December,  1887,  resigned  his 
place  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Postmaster-general  Vilas  was 
transferred  to  the  Interior  Department.  At  the  same  time,  Donald 
M.  Dickinson,  of  Michigan,  was  appointed  Postmaster -general  in 
place  of  Mr.  Vilas.  There  was  some  objection  to  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Lamar  as  Associate  Justice  on  account  of  his  active  jaarticipa- 
tion  in  the  rebellion  ;  the  change  thus  proposed  was  not  confirmed  bj^ 
the  Senate  until  the  following  Jaimai-y.  Morrison  R.  Waite,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  died  JMarch  23d,  1888,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois.  Another  notable  man.  Gen- 
eral Philip  H.  Sheridan,  died  during  that  year.  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, who  had  been  placed  upon  the  retii-ed  list  of  the  armj-  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  full  general,  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  army 
by  General  Sheridan,  November  1st,  1883.  Sheridan  succeeded  to 
Sherman's   rank  as  general  under  the  operation  of  a  special  act  of 
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Congress,   June   1st,   1888,   ancl    died    on   tlie    5th   of    the   following 
August. 

An  important  legislative  work  accomplished  in  1887  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  which  was  approved 
by  the  President,  February  4tli.  For  several  years  Congress  RtntoCom'- 
had  been  besought  to  interfere  for  the  better  regulation  of 
freight  and  passenger  rates  on  railroads  intersecting  the  States.  This 
was  resisted  by  attorneys  of  the  corporations,  who  contended  that 
Congress  liad  no  right  to  assume  control  of  the  subject.  But  it  was 
strongly  argued  on  the  other  side  that  the  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution that  gives  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States  confers  this  authority.  The  new  law  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  five  commissioners  whose  duties  and  functions  were 
to  inquire  into  the  business  of  all  common  carriers  and  to  enforce  the 
law.  Generally,  the  statute  provided  for  justly  uniform  rates  of  rail- 
way transportation  between  the  States  ;  it  made  impossible  the  unjust 
discriminations  that  had  been  made,  by  some  companies,  most  oppres- 
sive to  individuals,  communities,  and  cor|)orations.  The  members  of 
the  first  Interstate  Commission  were  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan, 
William  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  Augustus  Schoonmaker,  of  New  York, 
Aldace  F.  Wheeler,  of  Vermont,  and  Walter  A.  Bragg,  of  Alabama. 

The  later  years  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  were  marked  by 
a  renewal   of  the   apparently   interminable   fishery  dispute. 
The   termination   by  the    United   States   of  the  reciprocity  fishery 
clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  under  which  the  Cana-     '"'" " ' 
dians  had  enjoyed  profitable  jtrivileges,  deeply  angered  the  people  of 
the  Dominion  ;  it  would  appear  that  they  now  entertained  a  notion 
that  if    the   American  fishermen   were    sufficiently  harassed    by   the 
Canadians,  the  United   States  Government  would  finally  be  driven 
into  restoring  those  privileges  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  advantages 
of  which  the  American  fishermen  had  been  deprived.     This  is  proba- 
bly the  explanation  of  the  outrages  committed  upon  American  fisher- 
men  at   Fortune   Bay  and   other  points  along  the  Canadian  coasts, 
when  vessels  were  seized  on  the  slightest  jiretext  of  irregularity,  nets 
were  torn  up,  and  needed  pilots  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  refused 
in  Canadian  ports. 

The  American  people  were  greatly  excited  by  these  violent  and 
unfriendly  acts ;  and  war  with  Canada  was  freely  threatened  in  news- 
papers that  tickled  the  popular  fancy  for  belligerent  demonsti-ations 
by  making  calculations  of  the  number  of  men  that  could  be  poured 
across  the  border  into  Canada  before  the  mother  country  could  be 
made  aware  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  Congress  at  first  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  all  communication  by  land  or  water  with  Canada,  but 
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public   opinion    was    ultimately  satisfied  by 
less    unfriendly    legislation    respecting    laud 
communication     and     au- 
thorizing the  President  at 
ins    discretion      to     deny 
Canadian     vessels     "  any 
entrance  into  the  waters, 
ports,    or     places    of    or 
within  the  United 
States."  This 

])o\ver  was  not  ex- 
ercised, the  Presi- 
dent preferring  to 
feet  of  peaceful 
Accordingly,  in 
of  1887,  a  joint 
sion  for  the  con- 
of  the  whole  sub- 
con  v  e  n  e  d  in 
ton.  The  commis- 
com posed    of   Sec- 


di  Vidi,  a  Typical  Ne 
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retary  Bayard,  President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  and  W.  L. 
Putnam,  of  Maine,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  and  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  and  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West 
(British  Minister  to  Washington),  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  drafted  by  this  commission  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
during  the  next  year;  it  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
belief  that  it  conceded  too  much  to  the  Canadians  ;  but  on  their  part 
the  Canadians  objected  to  the  treaty  as  conceding  too  much  to  the 
Americans.  The  joint  commission  also  agreed  upon  a  wo(7ms  vivendi 
which  should  enable  all  parties  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the 
fisheries,  pending  the  adoption  of  a  formal  treaty,  American  fisher- 
men being;  allowed  to  take  out  licenses  which  would  give  them  the 
rights  of  merchantmen  in  Canadian  ports.  Some  of  these  licenses 
were  sought  for;  but  many  fishermen  preferred  to  fall  back  on  tlie 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  older  laws.  The  excitement  sub- 
sided, and  fishing  was  resumed  without  any  further  demand  for  I'etal- 
iation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
those  thunders  so  carefully  prepared  for  the  unfriendly  Canadians 
were  allowed  to  sleep. 

Another  serious  dispute  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  at  this  time  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  committed  on 
the  fur-sealing  grounds   of  Alaska  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  ports  of 
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Hriti.sh  Columbia.  The  region  freiiueiited  by  tiie  fur-seals  was 
leased  to  a  commercial  company  by  the  United  States  Gov-  TheBmnK 
crnnient,  soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  inirchase.  ***»''■<'"*'«• 
Under  the  Russian  Government,  these  grounds  had  been  carefully  pro- 
tected, as  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  animals  would  soon  destroy 
the  entire  industry.  This  protection  was  to  be  continued  by  the 
Government  as  a  condition  of  tlie  lease  executed  to  the  company 
paying  roundly  for  the  monopoly.  Incui-sions  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  soon  resulted  in  comjilaints  from  the  lessees,  and  several 
vessels,  most  of  wiiicli  were  British,  were  captured  by  the  American 
revenue  authorities.  To  enforce  its  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
the  liering  Sea,  the  United  States  set  up  the  tiieory  that  that  body 
of  water  was  "a  closed  sea."  The  claim  was  derided  by  foreign 
writers,  and  the  British  Government  made  demand  for  damages  on 
account  of  the  vessels  seized  and  cargoes  confiscated.  There  was  a 
manifest  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Treasury,  in  the  United  States,  when  these  demands  were  being 
considered.  The  Attorney-general  ordered  the  release  of  the  seized 
vessels  and  their  crews  and  property ;  the  Treasury  ofhcials  did  not 
revoke  the  orders  under  which  these  seizures  were  made.  Amidst 
much  confusion  of  authority,  the  whole  matter  went  over  into  the 
next  succeeding  Administration  for  adjustment. 
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A   SECOND    HARRISON    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Preliminary  Canvass  of  1888.  —  A  Great  Desire  for  Blaine.  —  The  Tar- 
iff IN  the  Campaign.  —  Harrison  and  Morton,  Cleveland  and  Tiiurman 
NOMINATED.  —  Other  National  Conventions  and  No.minations.  —  "Floaters" 
AND  "Blocks  of  Five."  —  The  British  Minister  involved  in  American  Poli- 
tics.—  Election  of  Ben.jamin  Harrison.  —  The  Samoan  Hlrricane.  —  New 
York  Celerration  of  Washington's  First  Inauguration. — Frightful  Dis- 
aster at  Johnstown,  Pa. — The  Pan-American  Congress.  —  Opening  of  Okl.v 
iio.MA.  —  Four  New  States  in  the  Family.  —  The  Great  Sioux  Reservation 
opened  to  Settlement. 

As  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888  drew  near,  there  seemed  to 
be  but  one  logical  candidate  for  each  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
nominate.  Cleveland,  by  his  firmness  and  courage,  had  silenced  all 
opposition  within  his  own  party  ;  and  although  there  were  occasional 
murmurs  from  rebellious  members  of  the  rank  and  file,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Democratic  party  needed  Cleveland  more  than  he  needed 
the  party.  His  was  the  rare  experience  of  a  man  who,  as  a  leader, 
was  popularly  regarded  as  wiser,  stronger,  and  better  than  the  party 
that  he  led.  At  first,  his  failure  to  reward  his  followers  with  the 
sweets  of  office  had  excited  the  indignation  and  surprise  of  those 
who  had  never  taken  any  higher  view  of  politics  than  that  which 
regarded  politics  as  a  means  of  getting  at  the  offices.  His  occasional 
lapses  from  the  unpartisan  course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self as  regarded  the  distribution  of  patronage  had  alarmed  the  Mug- 
wumps, whose  cardinal  principle  was  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
office-holder,  so  far  as  party  considerations  are  concei-ned.  But  in  the 
end  Cleveland  had  managed  to  placate,  if  he  did  not  wholly  satisfy, 
both  of  these  incongruous  elements  of  the  party  that  elected  him. 
Nowhere  on  the  political  horizon  could  one  discern  a  possible  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  party  other  than  he. 

As  for  the  Republicans,  their  mortifying  defeat  in  1884  had  some- 
what  chastened  their  spirit,  and  they  were  now  approaching  the  pres- 
idential campaign  with  apprehensiveness,  but  with  a  certain  desperate 
feeling   that  they  owed  their  nomination    to    the  man  who  had  .so 
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laboriously  iuid  gallantly  k'd  the  light  (luring  the  last  presidential 
contest.  They  urged  that  the  narrow  majority  by  which  Cleveland 
carried  New  York  (and  tliereby  the  election)  was  an  accident,  due  to 
Burchard  and  possibly  aided  by  frauds.  They  felt  that  somehow 
Blaine  had  been  the  victim  of  a  great  injustice,  and  that  one  more 
chance  given  him  would  surely  carry  him  in  triumph  to  the  White 
House.  With  his  old  followers  he  was  more  popular  than  ever;  for 
mingled  with  the  adoration  with  which  he  was  regarded  was  a  certain 
sense  of  intlignation  at  his  wrongs  that  was  almost  akin  to  pity  —  a 
pity  that  kindled  and  deepened  the  sincere  affection  in  which  he  was 
held  by  nuiltitiides  of  men. 

But  "the  riumed  Knight"  was  absent  from  the  country;  he  could 
not  readily  be  subjected  to  the  "interviewing"  process  by  which  his 
intentions  and  desires  could  be  made  known  to  tlie  country. 
The  unanimity  with  which  the  Republicans  called  for  him  Jtciincsto 
was  sufficiently  forcible  to  reach  his  ear,  however,  and  in  a 
letter  dated  in  Florence,  January  SSth,  1888,  he  explicitly  informed 
the  Republican  National  Committee  that  his  name  would  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nominating  convention.  It  was  not  complimentary  to 
Blaine's  candor  that  many  of  his  followers  cheerfully  ai'gued  that  this 
lid  not  finally  exclude  him  from  the  running.  They  insisted  that  he 
would  yield  gracefully  when  the  nomination  came  to  him  unasked. 
The  party  was  now  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  detei-mination  of 
some  to  accept  his  (Blaine's)  letter  with  reservations  and  by  the 
unwilling  acceptance  of  that  document  as  final  by  others  who  still 
clung  to  him  in  the  belief  that  he  would  certainly  win  in  another  trial 
of  speed  on  the  presidential  race.  To  satisfy  all  these,  Blaine  wrote 
a  second  letter,  dated  in  Paris,  May  17th,  jn  which  he  distinctly 
declared  that  he  could  not  allow  the  use  of  his  name,  at  this  time, 
without  incurring  a  just  charge  of  indirection.  He  virtually  appealed 
to  his  devoted  followers  to  save  him  from  such  an  imputation  and  so 
false  and  embarrassing  a  position.  Even  this  did  not  deter  tlu-  moie 
tenacious  of  his  admirers  from  the  hope  that  something  would  yet 
happen  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  take  the  nomination. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  in  St.  Louis,  June  5th, 
attended  by  an  unusuallj'  great  assemblage  of  politicians  whom  the 
past  four  years  of  party  enjoyment  had  warmed  and  nourished  into  a 
condition  of  comfort  and  confidence.     At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
Congress  of  1887-8,  in  the  preceding  December,  President  Cleveland 
had  departed  from  all  precedent  in  office,  and  had  devoted 
his  annual  message  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  tlie  tanit   imi:  in  tiio 
question,   making    a    strong    argument    for    an    immediate 
revision  of  the  existing  tariff.     Instantly  party  lines  were  formed  on 
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the  issue  so  unexpectedly  presented.  Representative  Mills,  of  Texas, 
cbairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  prepared  and 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  revise  the  tariff,  the  main  lines  of  which 
conformed  to  the  general  theory  advanced  in  the  President's  message. 
The  Mills  bill  was  at  once  adopted  as  a  party  measure ;  loyalty  to  its 
principles,  even  its  text,  was  required  of  all  who  would  be  regarded  as 
true  Democrats.  Non-adherence  to  its  claims  as  a  party  measure 
forfeited  the  favor  of  the  Administration  and  the  party  leaders.  The 
bill  was  yet  pending  when  the  Democratic  convention  assembled  in 
St.  Louis. 

Naturally,  the  Mills  bill  was  to  be  made  prominent  in  the  platform 
resolution  adopted  by  the  convention.  Although  the  bill  was  still 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  sacred  was  it  as  a  party 
fetich  that  it  was  felt  that  the  platform  must  uphold  it,  rather  than 
it  should  bs  a  part  of  the  platform.  Nevertheless,  the  reluctance  of  a 
considerable  minority  was  respected,  and  the  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  framing  the  platform  did  not  report  directly  upon  the 
expediency  of  passing  the  bill.  That  was  reserved  for  a  postscript,  as 
it  were,  one  of  three  resolutions  subsequently  offered  independently 
from  the  floor  and  nnaninionsly  adopted  being  to  the  effect  that  the 

convention  indorsed  and  recommended 
the  early  passage  of  the  bill  then  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue. 
Due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  a  political 
deliverance  that  promised  to  be  historic 
excluded  mention  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  then  only  inchoate.  As 
a  matter  of  history,  the  Mills  bill  never 
became  a  law ;  it  failed  to  pass  the 
Republican  Senate. 

President    Cleveland's    renomination 
had  by  this  time  become  so  firmly  as- 
Roeer  Q  Mills  surcd  that  a  ballot  was  not  necessary  to 

express  the  voice  of  the  convention.  A 
simple  resolution  that  he  be  the  nominee  of  the  convention  was  made 
and  carried  at  once  with  tremendous  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  cheering  and  musical  accessories  of  the  delegates'  joy  would 
€ieTCiand  permit  the  business  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  Vice-pres- 
Thurman  ideut  to  go  ou.  Thcrc  was  some  contest  over  this  nomina- 
oominatea.  j^j^j,^  1^^,^  ^j^g  popular  tide  set  strongly  in  favor  of  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  of  Ohio,  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  who  was  affection- 
ately known  to  his  party  associates  as  "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
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all."  Mr.  Tliiiimairs  old-lasliioneil  habit  of  siuill'-takiiig  had  caused 
hiiii  to  use  a  red  pocket-handkerchief;  and  the  "red  bandanna"  was 
adopted  by  the  Ohio  delegation  in  tlie  convention  very  much  as  simi- 
lar badges  were  by  an  Ohio  contingent  when  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too"  was  the  watchword  of  the  Whigs,  years  before.  Isaac  P.  Gray, 
of  Indiana,  was  the  most  formidable  of  Thnrman's  opponents;  his  fol- 
lowers, ardent  and  enthusiastic  as  those  who  supported  "the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all,"  woie  white  hats  as  the  Gray  badge ;  and  after  a 
good-humored  display  of  these  totems  and  emblems,  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  voting  ended  with  the  nomination  of  Thiirman  by  a  large 
majority.  Mr.  Thurman's  red  bandanna  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  campaign  that  followed. 

When  the  Kepiiblieaii  convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  June  lltth, 
it  was  seen  at  once  that  there  was  little  or  no  concentration  upon  any 
one  of  the  numerous  candidates  who  were  in  the  field.  Strange  to  say, 
some  of  I51ain(!'s  more  fanatical  supporters  still  steadfastly  refused  to 
accept  as  final  iiis  lepeateil  declaration  that  he  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  candidate  in  any  contingency  whatever.  He  had 
thiuight  it  necessary,  indeed,  to  send  a  third  message  to  that  effect,  on 
the  eve  of  the  convention.  On  the  first  ballot  there  were  no  less  than 
thiiteen  candidates  voted  for,  as  fol- 
lows: John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  Walter 
Q.  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  of  New  York,  Russell  A.  Alger, 
of  Michigan,  IJenjamin  Harrison,  of  In- 
diiina,  AVilliam  B.  Allison,  (jf  Iowa. 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  John  J. 
Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  William  Walter 
Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  E.  H.  Fitler,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Robert  T.  Lincoln  of  Il- 
linois, and  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio. 
Besides  these  there  were  five  other 
candidates  who  received  scattering  votes 
during  the  eight  ballotings  that  were 
necessai'Y  to  secure  a  choice.  It  is  sel- 
<lom    that    a    political    convention    has 

begun   its  balloting   with  so  much   uncertainty  as  was  characteristic 
of  this.     Sherman  led   with  229  ballots :  he  rose  to  249  on 
the  second   ballot,  and    then    steadilv    declined.      Gresham    bniinij  in 
began   witii  111  and  rose  to  12o  on  the  tlnrd,  but  tlience   Mean  con- 
declined  to  the  end.     Alger  began  with  84,  rose  to  142  on 
the  fifth,  and  fell  to  100.     The  other  candidates  cut  no  important 
figure  in  the  balloting;   but  it  was  significant  of  the  tenacity  of  some 
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of  the  Blaine  men  that  they  cast  as  many  as  48  votes  at  one  time  and 
actually  persistetl  with  five  votes  on  the  eighth  and  last  ballot. 

On  the  fifth  ballot  Harrison  received  213  votes,  having  led  off  with 
only  80.  Sunday  now  intervened,  and  during  the  recess  many  changes 
took  place.  It  was  evident  that  Sherman  had  reached  his  highest 
strength ;  and  Harrison,  the  next  in  aj^parent  strength  of  numbers, 
Benjamin  ^^^^s  HOt  mucli  nearer  the  goal  than  when  he  had  passed  the 
BcimiXan"  hundredth  point.  Some  of  the  candidates  lower  down  in  the 
nominee.  jjgj.  [j.^j^j  withdrawn  their  names;  and  the  decisive  point  was 
reached  when  the  eighth  ballot  was  taken,  previous  to  which  Allison's 
name  was  withdrawn  and  the  Iowa  vote  was  cast  for  Harrison.  On 
the  last  ballot  the  vote  stood  as  follows,  416  being  necessary  for  a 
choice:  Harrison,  544;  Sherman,  118;  Alger,  100;  Gresham,  59; 
Blaine,  5 ;  McKinley  had  4,  although  he  had  repeatedly  protested 
against  the  use  of  his  name.  Harrison's  nomination  was  made  unan- 
imous amid  cheering  and  other  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  that 
the  convention  had  finally  reached  a  harmonious  conclusion. 

Sherman,  although  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  Harrison  with 
sincere  approbation,  felt  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  by 
some  of  those  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his  friends.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  convention  were  sluggish ;  and 
in  a  historical  work  which  Slierman  wrote, '  years  after,  he  explicitly 
stated  his  belief  that  he  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  by  a  corrupt 
bargain  made  by  the  New  York  delegation.  Slierman  distinctly 
exonerated  Harrison  from  all  complicity  or  even  knowledge  of  this 
bargain,  but  he  said  :  "  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  one  of 
the  delegates  from  New  York  practically  conti-olled  the  whole  dele- 
gation, and  that  a  corrupt  bargain  was  made  on  Sunday  which 
transferred  the  vote  of  New  York  to  General  Harrison,  and  thus  led 
to  his  nomination.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  General  Harrison  to  say 
that  if  the  reputed  bargain  was  made  it  was  without  his  consent  at 
the  time,  nor  did  he  carry  it  into  execution." 

Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president  on 
the  first  ballot.  The  platform  of  the  convention  denounced  the  Mills 
^  ^  „         bill  as  destructive  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  countrv, 

L.  P.  Morton  ,  .  - 

for  Vice-       protested  against  the  destruction  of  the  American  system  of 

president.  .  -,      ,  .  ^ 

protection,  declared  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission 
to  statehood  of  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  and  the 
early  admission  of  New  jNIexico,  Wyoming.  Idaho,  and  Arizona;  and 
it  arraigned  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Administration  for  its 
"inefficiency  and  cowardice"  in  the  management  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  especially  of  the  fisheries  question. 

1  John  Slierman's  Recollections,  vol.  ii.  p.  1029. 
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Ot'  the  other  National  conventions  nominatini,'  candidates  for  tlie 
presidency,  that  of  the  Prohibition  party  met  in  Indianapolis,  May 
30th,  and  nominated  Clinton  U.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey.  The  platfoiiu 
of  this  organization  was  so  extended  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  the 
topics  then  engaging  public  attention.  Among  these  woman  suffrage 
came  in  for  recognition:  and  polygamy,  the  tariff,  the  internal  reve- 
nue system,  and  international  arbitration  were  consiilered  at  some 
length.  The  labor  organizations  separated  this  year  on  sundry  ques- 
tions. The  Union  Labor  party,  so  called,  met  in  convention.  May 
Lull,  ill  Cincinnati,  and  nominated  for  President  Alson  J. 
Streeter,  of  Illinois.  The  United  Labor  party,  whose  N»iion»i 
strength  was  largely  di'awn  from  the  Greenbackers,  assem- 
bled in  the  same  city,  one  day  later,  and  nominated  Robert  II.  Cow- 
dr)',  of  Illinois,  for  President.  The  American  party  met  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  August  14th,  with  a  somewhat  disordered  personnel, 
owing  to  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  some  of  the  delegations. 
The  object  of  the  "  Americans  "  was  declared  to  be  the  reassertion 
of  distinctively  American  principles.  James  L.  Curtis,  of  New  York, 
was  the  nominee  of  the  convention.  The  Industrial  Reform  party 
nominated  Albert  E.  Redstone,  of  California,  for  President.  The 
National  Equal  Rights  party  nominated  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  of 
Wasiiington,  D.  C,  for  that  oflici! ;  but  a  call  for  a  National  Green- 
back convention  was  so  feebly  responded  to  that  the  assembly  made 
no  nominations. 

The  presidential  canvass  of  l!SS8  was  conducted  with  more  dignity 
and  decency  than  that  which  had  immediately  preceded  it.  The 
Republicans  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  reviving  any  of  the 
vile  stories  that  they  had  circulated  against  Cleveland  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1884.  Harrison's  record  as  a  jiolitician,  legislator,  governor, 
and  soldier  was  above  reproach  ;  and  in  all  the  public  stations  to  which 
he  had  been  called  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  able,  honest,  and 
sagacious.  His  personal  presence  did  not  inspire  enthusiasm;  and  in 
this  respect  lie  was  wofully  behind  Rlaine  ;  for  at  no  time,  it  may  be 
said,  did  he  ever  have  any  considerable  personal  following  other  than 
that  attracted  by  his  undoubted  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  a  poli- 
tician, lie  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  "personal  magnetism"  so  fondly 
ascribed  to  Blaine.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Willi.iin  Henry  Harrison, 
ninth  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

An  incident  of  the  campaign  was  the  publiciition  of  a  letter  purport- 
ing to  have  Leen  written  by  a  British  subject,  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  addressed  to  the  British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West.     The  letter  was  signed  with  the 
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Lord  Sackvillo-West. 


name  "  Charles  F.  Murchison,"  was 
dated  at  Pomona,  California,  and  asked 
the  minister's  advice  (since  as  he  was  an 
exponent  of  British  o[)inii)n),  as  to  the 
writer's  choice  of  candidates  in  the  pres- 
idential election  then  pending;'.  Into 
this  clever  trap,  set  by  Republicans  to 
illustrate  President  Cleveland's  "un- 
American"  predilections,  the  diplomat 
fell  without  hesitation.  He  advised  his 
supposed  correspondent  that  either 
party  that  openly  favored  the  mother 
country  would  lose  popularity ;  but  on 
the  whole,  he  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  more 
desirable.  The  publication  of  this  letter  aroused  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation from  the  Democrats ;  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter 
and  applause  by  their  opponents.  For  a  time  the  Administration  paid 
no  attention  to  the  incident ;  but  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Irish-American  vote  was  likely  to  slijj  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, the  minister  was  notified  that  his  presence  was  no  longer 
acceptable  to  the  Government  at  Washington.  He  declined  to  leave, 
however,  and  his  passports  were  sent  him  as  a  further  hint  that  he 
was  expected  to  go  home,  the  British  Government  having  in  the  mean 
time  refused  to  recall  him.  The  minister  departed,  and  the  incident 
so  irritated  the  British  Government  that  the  vacancy  thus  created  was 
not  filled  during  the  remainder  of  President  Cleveland's  term  of  office. 
The  canvass  was  animated ;  and  it  has  been  alleged,  probably  with 
truth,  that  the  corrupt  outlay  of  money  by  both  parties  was  greater 
than  at  any  other  previous  time  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 
It  was  claimed  that  as  the  policy  of  protection  was  on  its  trial,  man- 
ufacturers and  others  likely  to  benefit  by  a  continuance  of  this  policy 
must  pay  liberally  toward  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  One  of 
the  scandals  of  the  time  was  the  publication  of  an  official  order  from 
the  Republican  National  headquarters  directing  that  workers  in 
Indiana  should  "  Divide  the  floaters  into  blocks  of  five  and  put  a 
trusted  man  with  necessar-y  funds  in  charge."  On  the  other  hand, 
charges  of  vast  sums  of  money  being  raised  and  expended  in  the 
Democratic  city  of  New  York  wei'e  freelj'  and  circumstantially  made' 
by  the  Republicans.  The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  open  canvass 
was  James  G.  Blaine,  who  returned  from  Europe  in  time  to  take  an 
active  part,  first  speaking  in  his  own  State  of  Maine  and  then  making 
a  tour  of  the  West  and  speaking  in  a  few  cities  in  New  Jersey  and 
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New  York.  Tin-  main  (question  discussed  by  the  speakers  on  both 
sides  was  the  tariff.  Aniyiig  the  Democratic  speakers  was  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-president,  Mr.  Thiirman,  wlio,  althoiiti;li  he  was  advanced 
in  years  and  was  in  feeble  liealtli,  made  a  series  of  adniiralile  addresses 
in  the  West  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  result  of  tlie  election  was  the  choice  of  Harrison   and   Morton 
by  233  electoral   votes;  Cleveland  had  1G8  votes,  of  which 
the  greater  part  were  from   "  the  solid  South."     Of  the  so-  amlMorton 
called  doubtful  States  of  the  North,  Cleveland  carried  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut;  and  Harrison  had  New  York  and  Indiana. 
Nevertheless,  Cleveland  had  a  plurality  of  a  little  more  than  100,000 
in  the  popular  vote.     The  total  popular  vote  that  year  was  more  than 
11,000,000.     Of  these  ballots  Cleveland  had  5,540,329;  Harrison  had 
5,439,853;  all   others   an  aggregate  of   400,000  in    round   numbers; 
Streeter,  the  Union  Labor  candidate,  led  the  list  of  those  who  received 
no  electoral  vote. 

The  last  year  of  President  Cleveland's  term  of  office  was  one  of 
general  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  The  crops  were  abundant, 
that  of  the  cornfields  being  the  largest  on  record.  Labor  disturbances, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  were  less  frequent  during  the  year, 
and  a  marked  decline  in  the  activity  of  some  of  the  labor  organizations 
was  noticeable.  The  order  of  Knights  of  Labor  suffered  a  great  dim- 
inution of  its  numbers  during  this  time,  and  its  leaders  were  worsted 
in  some  of  their  conflicts  with  railroad  managers. 

The  railroad  corpoi'ations  manifested  some  resistance  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Interstate  Commissioners;  and  the  section  of  the  new  ^.,o,in„ 
law  which  prohibited  j)ooling  by  the  companies  was  regarded  ('lovdlna's 
by  the  managers  as  most  objectionable  on  account  of  the  '*™' 
lively  competition  occasioned  by  the  completion  of  new  lines.  The 
issue  of  passenger  tickets  to  brokers  at  reduced  rates  was  denounced 
by  the  commissioners  as  illegal ;  other  means  employed  to  evade  the 
law  were  discussed  by  the  newspajiers ;  and  public  demands  for 
reform  in  railway  management  were  vehemently  made.  In  Iowa, 
where  the  Granger  element  had  been  dominant,  the  State  railroad 
commissioners  attempted  to  reduce  the  rates  of  railway  transportation 
to  a  very  low  figure ;  the  companies  resisted  and  appealed  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  an  injunction  was  issued 
restraining  the  commissioners  from  enforcing  the  new  tariff,  the  pre- 
siding justice  (Judge  Brewer)  taking  the  ground  that  no  rates  were 
just  which  so  far  reduced  the  earnings  of  a  railway  that  running 
expenses,  fixed  charges,  and  due  profit  could  not  be  realized. 

The  silver  question  did  not  excite  much  popular  concern  during 
these   later  years   of   the  Cleveland   Administration.     Congress  was 
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advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  order  the  suspension  of 
the  coinage  of  the  standard  dolhir  and  to  keep  the  silver  purchases 
authorized  by  existing  kiws  in  the  form  of  bullion.  But  no  action 
was  taken  upon  this  suggestion. 

Before  vacating  office,  President  Cleveland  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  signing  a  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  four  new  States 
to  the  Federal  Union.  These  were  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Montana.  The  conditions  precedent  to  their 
admission,  however,  were  not  fulfilled  until  later,  and  President 
Harrison  made  proclamation  of  the  final  acts  of  admission  during  the 
first  year  of  his  Administration.  President  Cleveland  signed  the  bill 
providing  for  these  additions  to  the  family  of  States  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1889.  The  admission  of  these  four  States  made  necessaiy 
a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  the  field  of  the  National 
ensign  and  the  Union  Jack  of  the  navy.  It  was  accordingly  ordered 
that  on  and  after  the  Fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  the  admission  of 
the  States  (in  this  case  July  4th,  1890),  the  stars  should  be  set  in 
parallel  lines,  forty-two  in  all.  The  stripes,  seven  red  and  six  white, 
were  to  remain  as  before. 

Early  in  1888  the  North  Atlantic  States  were  visited  by  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  snow,  the  centre  of  which  was  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  storm,  which  was  preceded  by  rain,  began  March  11th, 
and  continued  with  vai'ying  severity  until  the  night  of  the  13th.  It 
is  known  in  history  as  "  the  great  New  York  blizzard,"  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  West  and  signifying  a  gale  accompanied  by  intense 
cold  and  dry  and  driving  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  railway 
travel  in  the  region  of  Eastern  New  York  and  New  Jersej'  was  wholly 
suspended.  Mail  facilities  were  brought  to  a  standstill ;  and 
biizzarjin  for  forty-eiglit  hours  every  variety  of  travel,  except  that  of 
painful  and  laborious  walking,  was  laid  under  embargo  in 
the  cities  most  seriously  affected.  The  tremendous  cold  and  the  deep 
snows  prevented  street  railways,  elevated  railways,  stages,  hackney 
coaches,  and  cabs  from  moving.  Passenger  trains  were  weather-bound 
in  the  country ;  their  passengers  were  compelled  to  pass  one  or  two 
nights  in  the  cars,  foraging  among  the  farmhouses  and  sometimes 
suffering  for  lack  of  fuel.  In  the  city  the  streets  were  blocked  witli 
snow,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
delivered  from  the  great  depots  of  supply.  In  some  instances  the 
supplies  gave  out,  milk,  coal,  fresh  meats,  and  vegetables  being  for  a 
time  scarce  and  difficult  to  get  at  any  price.  There  was  dread  of 
a  famine ;  but  the  crisis  passed,  the  blockade  was  raised,  and  the  city 
which  had  been  the  centre  of  this  phenomenal  commotion  resumed 
its  normal  conditions.     Several  deaths  resulted  from  exposure  to  the 
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The  Sub-Trecsury  in  Wull  Street. 
Drawn  hy  G.  W,  PtUr^  from  a  p/ioto^'rnph. 


■^^ 


"^^  .storm  ;  and  not  a 
I'fw  persons  bear- 
ing the  stress  of 
the  weather  or 
being  overtaxed 
l)y  tiie  exertion 
required  to  wade 
thrimgh  the  snow- 
Mix-ked  streets, 
subsequently  died 
of  disorders 
lirotight  on  bj'  ex- 
haustion. 

Mr.  Harrison 
')  was  inaugurated 
'0  President  of  the 
United  States 
:\huch  4th,  1889; 
liis  cabinet  was 
as  follows :  Secre- 
t a r J'    of    State, 


Union  Square,  New  York,  during  the  Great  Blizzard  of   I  888. 
Drawn  fji/  A.  Srhnmna^eil  from  a  pholos^rnph. 


The  Samoan 
incident. 
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James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine;  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',  William 
Windom,  of  Minnesota ;  Secretary  of  War,  Redfiekl  Proctor,  of 
Vermont;  Postmaster-general,  Jolm  Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Attorney-general,  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Indiana;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  of  New  York  ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
John  W.  Noble,  of  Missouri ;  Seoretary  of  Agriculture,  Jeremiah  M. 
Rusk,  of  Wisconsin.  The  new  President's  inaugural  address  presented 
no  striking  features,  but  was  a  business-like  and  sensible  production, 
enforcing  the  principles  which  had  been  advocated  in  the  preceding 
canvass  by  the  Republican  party. 

One  of  the  earliest  topics  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration was  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Sa- 
moan question,  then  a  subject  of  disturbance  with  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  During  the  Hayes  Adniinisti'ation  a  treat}'  was 
executed  by  the  United  States  with  the  King  of  the  Samoan  Islands 
by  which  certain  exclusive  privileges  were  granted  to  naval  vessels 
of  the  former  power  in  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago.  At  that  time,  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequently,  civil  war  prevailed  on  the  islands,  the 
German  Government  siding  with  one  of  the  chieftains  and  the  United 
States  supporting  the  claims  of  another  who  had  apparently'  the  legiti- 
mate rijilit  to  rule.  The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  was  less 
decided  than  either ;  but  the  British  Foreign  Office  generally  declined 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  conflict  that  raged  in  the  islands.  The 
German  representatives  in  Samoa  assumed  to  consider  American  and 
British  citizens  as  subject  to  military  law;  in  the  chaos  which  ensued 
the  independence  of  Samoa  was  threatened.  But  at  a  conference, 
held  April  29th,  1889,  it  was  agreed  by  the  three  powers  —  Germanj', 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States —  that  the  deposed  King,  Mali- 
etoa,  should  be  restored,  and  that,  the  independence  of  the  little  king- 
dom being  guaranteed,  the  general  administration  of  its  affairs 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Samoan  people  ;  but  a  Supreme  Court, 
consisting  of  a  single  judge,  was  constituted,  the  presiding  justice 
being  apjjointive  by  the  three  signatory  powers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions  on  the  Samoan  group,  a  fearful 
hurricane  burst  upon  the  islands  and  destroyed  or  disabled  all  the 
German  and  United  States  men-of-war  that  had  congregated  in  the 
harbor  of  Apia  to  give  support  to  the  diplomatic  negotiations  of 
the  i-epresentatives  of  the  two  governments.  The  vessels  were 
anchored  in  a  semicircular  bay  when  the  storm  broke,  March  15th, 
1889,  and  attempts  were  made  to  get  under  way  and  avoid  drifting 
upon  the  reefs  in  the  harbor.  The  British  corvette  Calliope  alone 
succeeded  in  getting  out  to  sea.  The  German  flagship  Adler  was 
capsized,  with  the  loss  of  20  men  ;  the  German  gunboat  Eher  first 
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struck  a  reef  and  then  turned  bottom  upward,  losing  71  ofBcers  and 
men  ;  the  German  corvette  Olga,  after  striking  nearly  every  other 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  was  run  ashore  on  a  sand-flat.  Of  the  United 
States  war-ships,  the  Vandulia  was  carried  on  a  reef  and  sunk, 
losing  five  officers  and  39  men ;  the  Nipsic  was  run  upon  the  beach, 
losing  her  screw  and  luddm'  and  seven  men  ;  the  Trenton,  after  being 
roughly  handled  by  tlie  hurricane,  was  thrown  on  the  beach  in  front 
of  the  American  consulate,  with  the  loss  of  one  man.  The  behavior 
of  the  oflicers  and  men  of  the  American  men-of-war  was  courageous, 
and  their  skill  prevented  the  greater  losses  that  at  one  time  seemed 
inevitable.  During  the  storm,  which  lasted  two  days,  every  merchant 
vessel  in  port,    fifteen  altogether,  was  either  suidc  or  stranded. 

A    happier  event  in  the   early  history   of  the    Harrison   Adminis- 
tration was  the  New  York  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary    of    the    inauguration    of    Washington.       The   oftbein. 
observance  assumed  a  National  chai'acter,  as  it  was  partici-   of  washing- 
pated  in  by  sundry  dignitaries  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  by  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  but  for  the  most 
part,  it  was  carried  on  by  the  citizens  and  government  of  the  metro- 
politan citv  in  wliicb  it  was  originated  and  by  the  State  authorities, 
wlio  subsequently  took  it  up  and  made  it  the  object  of  their  care  and 
generosity.     The   impressive  and   beautiful   incidents  of  the  celebra- 
tion  extended  over  three  days,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  original 
features  of  the   ceremonial  arrival  of  Washington   in  New  York,  in 
April,   1789,  were  commemorated.     As  Washington   arrived  by   the 
way    of  Elizabethport,  New   Jersey,  so   Piesident   Harrison,  accom- 
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The  German  Gunboat  Adltr  at  Apia  after  tho  Samoan  Hurricane. 
Drawn  by  H.  L.  Brown  from  a  photograph  by  Davh. 
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paiiied  by  members  of  bis  cabinet  aiitl  other  distinguished  guests 
from  the  National  capital,  arrived  at  the  same  place,  April  29th,  where 
an  impressive  demonstration  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  One  feature  of  the  reception  was  imitated  from 
that  of  Washington,  when  a  bevy  of  young  girls  strewed  flowers  in 
the  path  of  the  approaching  President-elect.  The  same  route  as  that 
taken  by  Washington,  one  hundred  years  before,  was  driven  over  by 
his  successor  in  1889. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  great  celebration  was  the 
water  pageant  that  accompanied  the  President  fiom  Elizabethport  to 
New  York.  Leaving  the  little  New  Jersey  seaport  on  a  United 
States  despatch-boat,  and  followed  by  a  long  procession  of  pleasure 
craft,  the  presidential  party  steamed  around  into  New  York  bay 
and  passed  through  a  double  column  of  gaudily  decorated  vessels 
anchored  along  the  route.  The  United  States  naval  contingent  em- 
braced representatives  of  three  periods  in  its  history;  the  Usse.r,  bear- 
ing one  of  the  historic  names  of  the  old  navy,  the  ICearsarge,  recalling 
the  memories  of  a  famous  sea-fight  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  Cliicmjo, 
being  the  type  of  the  newest  addition  to  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  the 
Republic.  Next  to  the  naval  vessels  came  the  revenue  service  and 
harbor  steamers,  and  next  were  the  private  yachts  of  New  York.  In 
double  lines  behind  these  were  the  merchant  ships ;  and  all  were 
dressed  in  a  profusion  of  flags  and  bunting,  streamers  and  pennant.s, 
the  wiiole  forming,  on  the  blue  water  and  umler  the  brilliant  April 
sky,  a  spectacle  of  unrivalled  beauty.  Off:  Wall  Street,  where  Wasli- 
ington  landed,  the  President  was  taken  on  board  a  barge  manned  by 
twelve  retired  sea-captains,  and,  amid  the  blare  of  music,  the  firing  of 
salutes,  and  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  spectators,  was  escorted  into 
the  city.  Raising  anchor,  the  assembled  fleet,  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  David  Porter,  pas.sed  up 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Palisades,  and  was  then 
disbanded. 

A  reception  at  the  City  Hall,  an  elaborate  luncheon,  and  other 
attentions  to  the  President  occupied  the  daylight  hours;  and  the  day 
was  -wholly  given  over  to  merrymaking  and  holiday  entertainment 
by  the  people.  At  night,  a  great  and  brilliant  ball  was  given  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  the  President  attended,  and 
wliich  was  one  of  the  famous  social  events  of  the  time.  The  sec- 
ond day,  the  actual  anniversary  of  the  first  jiresidential  inaugura- 
tion, opened  with  cannon  salutes  and  a  display  of  the  National  colors 
if  possible  more  striking  than  that  of  the  previous  day.  Following 
the  historic  example  of  Washington,  the  President  attended  divine 
service  in  St.  Psiul's  Chapel,  where  were  assembled  many  lineal  de- 
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Presidont  Harrison  being  rowed  ashore  at  Wall  Street.  Now  York,  during  the  Inauguration 
Centennial  of  I  889- 

Drawn  by  It'.  St.  John  Harper  from  a  j>/iotoi;rap/i. 

sceiidants  of  tlie  old  families  of  New  York  who  were  represented  in 
tlie  coni;;regati()n  that  greeted  Washington  one  liuiulrcd  j'ears  before. 
Next  came  the  literary  exerci.ses  of  the  day,  in  front  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  building,  at  the  corner  of  AVall  and  Nassau  streets; 
and  on  the  very  spot  where  Washington  took  the  oath  of  ofTice  in 
1789,  a  platform  had  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  President 
and  the  prominent  persons  participating  in  the  ceremonial. 

A  bronze  statue  of  heroic  jiroportions  had  been  already  set  up  to 
mark  this  historic  spot,  and  the  chair,  liiblc,  and  table  used  AKreatmiii- 
on  this  later  occasion  were  all  related  to  the  first  inaugura-  t"""-*  i"™'''- 
tion.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew;  a  poem, 
written  for  the  day  by  John  G.  Wliittier,  was  read,  and  President 
Harrison  made  a  brief  address.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  filled 
every  spaoe  available  within  seeing  distance  of  the  treasury  build- 
ing. But  the  great  feature  of  that  day's  doings  was  a  military  pro- 
cession representing  the  Nation  and  the  several  States.  That  vast 
pageant,  in  which  wore  more  than  50.000  persons,  marched  in  three 
divisions,  under  the  command  of  General  John  M.  Schofield,  and  was 
headed  by  400  cadets  from  the  United  States  Military  AcademVi  a 
naval   brigade  of  1,200  men,  and  1,200  men  from  the  armv  of  the 
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United  States.  Twenty-three  States  were  repi-esented  in  the  long 
line  that  followed ;  each  State  had  sent  a  militia  contingent,  and  at 
the  head  of  each  of  these  rode  the  Governor  of  each  State,  the  Old 
Thirteen  leading  the  line.  The  enthusiasm  that  greeted  this  remark- 
able and  unique  feature  of  the  procession  was  unbounded.  It  was 
impressive  to  see  in  line  Massachusetts  and  Florida,  New  York  and 
Louisiana,  with  their  citizen  soldiery  and  their  respective  governors. 
The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Loyal  Legion,  represent- 
ing veterans  and  survivors  of  the  civil  war,  came  ne.Kt ;  and  in  the 
line  pi-ecediiig  were  recognized  not  a  few  who  had  been  brave  fight- 
ers on  "  the  other  side ;  "  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  John  B.  Gordon  of  Georgia. 

A  monster  open-air  concert  by  choruses  and  orchestra  (in  Madison 
Square)  and  a  banquet  at  the  Opera  House  concluded  the  day's  fes- 
tivities. The  third  day  was  devoted  to  a  civic  parade.  Under  the 
marshalship  of  General  Butterfield,  who  had  been  General  Hooker's 
chief  of  staff,  a  procession  of  students  from  colleges  and  pupils  of 
public  schools,  trades,  firemen,  charitable  and  mutual  benefit  organi- 
zations, military  corps  of  foreign-born  citizens,  and  other  civic  associ- 
ations passed  down  Fifth  Avenue,  by  the  reviewing  stand,  where 
stood  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ex-President  Cleveland, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  Senators,  and  other  distinguished  citizens. 
The  array  of  boys  fi'om  the  public  schools,  marching  in  admirable 
order  and  carrying  patriotic  emblems,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  this  parade ;  and  another  characteristic  phase  of  the  pass- 
ing show  was  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  historic  groups  that 
revived  the  stories  of  the  past :  Hendrik  Hudson,  John  Smith  and 
his  party,  William  Penn  and  the  Quakers,  and  similar  figures  typified 
the  colonial  period;  and  Washington  and  his  compeers  were  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  the  revolutionary  era.  In  this  interesting  pageant 
more  than  75,000  persons  took  part. 

One  notable  characteristic  of  this  centennial  celebration  was  the 
universality  of  its  observance,  which  seemed  to  bespeak  a  revival  of 
that  patriotism  which  glowed  and  flamed  during  tlie  civil  wai-.  The 
city  of  New  York  was  a  blaze  of  the  National  colors,  covering  alike 
the  homes  of  the  poor  and  those  of  the  rich.  The  route  of  the  pro- 
cessions was  richly  and  artistically  decorated.  At  certain  points  were 
beautifully  designed  temporary  arches ;  and  one  of  these,  at  the  head 
of  Washington  Square  and  facing  Fifth  Avenue,  designed  by  Stanford 
White,  was  subsequently  reproduced  in  enduring  marble  to  per- 
petuate in  the  "  Memorial  Arch  "  the  glories  of  that  day. 

Only  a  few  days  had  passed  after  this  inspiring  and  memorable 
celebration  in  New  York,  when  the  whole  country  was  thrilled  with 
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horror  by  the  dismal  tidings  that  a  great  catastrophe  had  over- 
wludmed  tlie  towns  and  settlements  of  the  Conemaugh  Val- 
ley, in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  This  memorable  lihnstown 
disaster  occurred  on  the  31st  of  May,  1889..  The  city  of  "'""'' 
.Johnstown,  39  miles  west-southwest  of  Altoona  and  78  east-by-south 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  practically  wiped  out  by  the  onrush  of  one  of  the 
most  destructive  Hoods  of  modern  times.  Conemaugh  Lake,  a  sheet 
of  water  in  a  basin  partly  natural  and  j)artly  artilieial,  was  at  the  head 
of  a  lateral  valley  which  debouched  into  the  rock-bound  valley  in 
which  the  city  was  built.  The  lake,  about  18  miles  from  Johnstown, 
was  confined  by  a  dam  nearly  1,000  feet  in  length  and  110  feet  high. 
This  dam  had  been  regarded  with  apprehension  by  the  people  of  the 
region  roundabout,  its  suspected  weakness  being  considered  a  menace 
to  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  valley  below.  But  the  owners  of  the 
property,  members  of  a  pleasure-seeking  club,  were  assured  that  the 
dam  was  in  no  danger  of  giving  way.  The  body  of  water  here  con- 
fined was  275  feet  above  the  level  of  Johnstown  and  was  100  feet 
deep  in  many  places,  with  a  length  of  2|  miles  and  width  of  1;V  miles. 
Here  was  a  tremendous  power  for  destruction  held  within  insecure 
bounds  just  above  a  doomed  community. 

Violent  and  long-continued  rains  had  so  swollen  the  feeders  of  the 
lake  that  the  water  was  running  over  the  dam  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  fatal  31st  of  May ;  and  at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  so  grave  were  the  fears  of  the  watchers  at  the  lake  that 
mounted  messengers  were  sent  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
below  of  the  danger.  But  tlie  people,  used  to  small  freshets,  paid 
little  heed  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  water  in  their  streets.  Most  of 
them  laughed  at  the  often-repeated  story  of  the  weakening  d;ini.  A  few 
hundred  persons  lied  to  the  hills,  and  so  escaped  the  Hood  that  was  then 
impending.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  centre  of  the  dam 
gave  way  and  a  break  300  feet  wide  was  opened.  Through  this  the 
imprisoned  waters  burst  like  a  thunderbolt  in  a  compact,  upright  mass, 
carrying  a  front  of  nearly  forty  feet  in  height.  This  solid  bolt,  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  sped  down  the  valley  with  tremendous  swiftness,  tearing 
from  the  ground  evci-y  vestige  of  human  habitation,  and  even  I'ending 
the  earth  as  it  shot  towards  the  doomed  city.  The  eighteen  miles 
between  the  lake  and  Johnstown  were  covered  in  about  seven  minutes. 
Then  the  gigantic  wave,  laden  with  trees,  logs,  timbers,  railway 
iron  and  machinery,  fragments  of  buildings,  rocks,  and  bodies  of  the 
slain,  struck  the  city  with  a  force  more  destructive  and  more  tremen- 
dous than  that  of  a  tornado.  Almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
city  was  destroyed.  The  flood,  divided  by  the  natural  features  of 
the  valley,  attacked  the  city  in  two  wings;  these  ploughed  their  way 
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tluoiigh  J  oil  11  s  - 
town,  struck  ;i great 
stone  viaduct  be- 
low, and  whirled 
around,  the  cur- 
rents and  Cdunter- 
cunenls  forming  a 
seething,  boiling 
whiilpciol,  on  the 
stormy  surface  of 
wliich  was  borne  a 
vast  mass  of  inde- 
scribable wreckage. 
'J'he  choked  arches 
of  the  viaduct  pre- 
vented the  escape 
of  the  waters,  and 
a  dam  was  formed 
to  retain  for  a  time 
the  floods.  This 
i>coil  completed 
1  lie  destruction  of 
Johnstown. 

A  night  of  horror 
succeeded  this  awful 
inundation.  One 
mass  of  wreckage  was  accidentally  set  on  fire,  and  the  terrors  of  a 
conflagration  were  added  to  those  of  the  flood.  No  less  than  fifty 
persons  were  rescued  from  this  enormous  pyre,  but  it  was  supposed 
that  many  others  lost  their  lives  in  the  flames  that  raged  for  nearly 
twelve  hours.  Floating  around  on  wrecks  of  houses  were  panic- 
struck  sufferers,  who,  in  the  mad  whirl  of  waters,  were  continually 
in  danger  of  missiles  shot  to  the  surface  by  the  eddying  and  seething 
currents.  Tiie  bodies  of  the  drowned  choked  the  outlets  of  the  flood, 
mingled  with  a  confused  welter  of  debris.  So  swift  was  the  move- 
ment of  the  waters  that  dead  bodies  were  found  in  the  Allegheny 
River,  next  morning,  at  Pittsburgh,  sevent^'-eight  miles  distant. 

The  loss  of  life  by  the  Johnstown  flood  was  estimated  at  5,000. 
The  property  loss  was  $10,000,000.  Great  destitution  prevailed,  for 
whole  communities  had  been  deprived  of  home  and  subsistence.  Re- 
lief soon  came  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  work  of  mercy  was  brought  to  an  end,  about  .*3, 000.000  in 
cash,  supplies,  and  cheap  frame  houses  for  immediate  occupation  were 


Tree  driven  through  Housa  at  Johnstown 

(This  tree,  an  elm,  was  torn  out  of  the  ground  by  the  flood,  which 

ground  off  the  roots  and  hurled  it  through  an  adjacent  dwelling) 

Drawn  by  John  Macdonal'!  fro}n  a  p/totoi^raph  by  Ran. 
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sent  to  tlie  stricken  Conemaiigh  valley.     A  strong  police  force  was 
organized  under  tlie  State  authority  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  execution  of  such  sanitary  measures  as  could   iKuand 
be  concerted  in  the  midst  of  wreck,  for  the  removal  of  the  ^'°^"'' ^' 
decaying  objects  that  threatened  the  health  of  the  unhappy  survivors 
who  were  encamped  among  tlie  ruins  of   their   homesteads.     Three 
weeks  were  required  for  the  burial  of  the  dead;  and  vast  quantities  of 
disinfectants  were  needed  for  tlie  purifying  of  the   wrecked  city  and 
adjacent  towns  from  the  sickening  odors  that  loaded  the  air.     The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  pledged  •'$1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  ruins  and  cleansing  the  city  of  Johnstown.     New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia each  gave  8500,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  flood. 
One  of  the  notable  events  of  this  year  was  the  convocation  in  the 
city  of  Washington  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  an  international  commercial  conference  which  orig-  Amirican 
inated  in  the  fertile  and  active   brain  of  Secretary  Blaine; 
but  the  idea  had  been  historically  famed  as  one  of  the  projects  of 

that    remarkable 
statesman,  Simon 
Bolivar,      the 
leader    of    South 
American      inde- 
pendence.     It 
w'as  Bolivar's  pur- 
pose, in  1820,  to 
convene  represen- 
tatives of  all  the 
South    American 
States  to  promote 
the  political   uni- 
fication   of    those 
States  and  to  pro- 
vide   against  Eu- 
ropean   encroach- 
ments. Ten  years 
earlier  than  this,  he  had  advanced 
the  suggestion    in    a   letter    to   an 
intimate  friend;  and   although  his 
project  long  lay  dormant,  its  revival 
in  1889  met  with  a  cordial  greeting 

The  Great  Drift  and  the  p.  R.  R.  Bridge  frOnimaUyof    tllC    StatSS    of  SoUtll 

"''V'tr"",';       ,  America  and   Central   America   to 

Drawn  by  W.  Si.  John  Itarptr  from  a 

photograph  1,11  Rail.  wllOUl    it   WHS  addressed. 
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Tliose  who  re.sponded  to  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Blaine  by  send- 
ing representatives  were  as  follows:  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  sessions  of  the  conference  extended  into  the  next  year ; 
during  these  sessions  much  harmony  of  action  was  obtained,  and  on 
nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  topics  discussed  the  action  of  the  delegates 
was  unanimous.  The  general  results  of  the  conference  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  arbitration  by  the  nations  and 
states  represented ;  formal  declaration  of  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
right  of  conquest  under  American  law ;  recommendation  of  a  uniform 
currency  among  the  American  States,  and  the  negotiation  of  free 
exchange  of  certain  commodities;  recommendation  of  uniform  sys- 
tems of  quarantine,  customs  regulations,  consular  invoices  and  fees, 
poit  charges  and  tonnage  dues,  and  of  codes  relating  to  commercial 


Main  Street  after  the  Flood. 
Drawnby  W.  St.  John  Harper  from  a  photograph. 


exchanges;  the  adoption  of  plans  to  facilitate  communication  between 
the  States  represented  in  the  conference,  and  the  adoption  of  a  treaty 
protecting  patents  and  trade-marks.  As  this  was  a  deliberative  body 
without  final  powers,  much  of  its  work  was  merely  recommendatory ; 
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but  eleven  of  the  States  represented  subsequently  assented  to  the  plan 
of  arbitration  proposed,  and  others  sisked  for  more  time  to  consider 
the  proposition.  From  this  conference  also  issued  reciprocity  treaties 
among  many  of  the  nations  that  participated  in  the  deliberations 
thereof;  and  a  permanent  bureau,  known  as  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  was  establislied  at  Washington.  A  recommendation  that 
plans  and  surveys  for  the  construction  of  an  inter-continental  railway 
be  adopted  by  the  several  states  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an 
inter-continental  railway  commission,  with  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  appropriation  of  $65,000  as  the  share  of  the  United  States 
in  the  expenses  of  this  work.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  conference 
was  greater  than  can  be  estimated.  Its  ultimate  results  are  to  be 
realized  in  the  future  of  the  nations  actively  interested. 

While  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  thus 


Looking  up  the  Conemaugh  Valley  after  the  Flood. 

(The  space  in  front  of  the  briilge  was  filled  with  houses  from  bank  to  bank  which  were  wiped 

out  as  shown.) 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Hansom  from  a  photograt>h. 

directed  to  their  neighbors  in  the  South,  great  pressure  was  being 
brought  to  bear  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  civilization  and  settle- 
ment in  the  regions  far  to  the  westward  of  the  .Mississippi  Vallej'. 
In  the  heart  of  the   Indian   Territoiy,  south  of  Kansas  and  west  of 
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^Vrkansas  autl  Missouri,  was  a  tract 
of  land  nearly  two  million  acres 
in  extent,  and  known  as  Oklahoma. 
The   district,  originally  a  part  of 


"    Boomers  "  outside  the  Line,  April  21  ,   I  889,  waiting  for  the  opening  next  day. 

the  Louisiana  purchase,  wliieh  hnd  been  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  had  never  been  occupied.     Glowing 


The  Town  of  Guthrie  on  April  24,    I  889.  the  second  day  after  the  opening. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A    WESTERN 
Draifit  from  photographs 
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A  View  along  Oklahoma  Avenue,  Gi/thrio,   May   I  0.    I  889. 

reports  ol  its  riuhness,  beauty,  aiul  salubrity  had  been  spread  abroad 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  covetous  eyes  of  roaming  settlers  who 
never  settled  anywliere  for  a  very  long  time  had  been  fixed  upon 
Oklahoma  —  "the  Beautiful  Land,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  (lorid  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians.     Finally,  in  1866,  by  treaties  witli  the  Indian 


Oktahoma  Avenue  on  May  1  0,   t  893,  during  Governor  Noble's  visit. 
TOWN,    GUTHRIE,    OKLAHOMA. 
by  F.   C.  Ransom. 
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owners,  the  United  States  secured  full  possession  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  these  lands,  a  portion  of  which  was  the  district  of  Oklahoma. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  conveyance  was  that  the  district  should 
be  occupied  only  by  freedmen  and  colonies  of  civilized  Indians.  This 
condition  was  found  impossible  of  observance,  and  the  lawless  enclosure 
of  great  tracts  by  the  rich  owners  of  cattle  ranches  only  served  to 
increase  the  discontent  and  inflame  the  avarice  of  the  men  who,  out- 
side the  pale,  regarded  tlie  interdicted  region  as  a  veritable  paradise, 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  which  they  were  unjustly 
denied  access. 

The  excitement  grew,  and  one  David  L.  Payne,  of  Kansas,  began 
to  organize  his  "  boomers,"  as  they  were  called  in  the  Western  par- 
lance ;  and  again  and  again  these  persistent  nomadic  adventurers 
openinir  forccd  their  way  into  the  forbidden  territory,  only  to  be  forced 
Oklahoma  ^^^^  again  bj'  the  military  arm  of  the  Government.  Finally 
lands.  wearying  of  this  condition  of  things.  Congress  appropriated 

•$4,000,000  to  obtain  the  absolute  fee  simple  of  the  lands ;  and  in  a 
proclamation  of  the  President,  April  22d,  1889,  was  named  as  the  day 
when  intending  settlers  might  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  land. 
On  the  appointed  day,  thousands  of  persons  from  the  nearest  adjacent 
States,  and  from  even  more  distant |3arts  of  the  Republic,  were  crowded 
together  waiting  for  the  bugle  call  to  announce  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
the  gates  to  this  new  paradise  were  to  be  opened. 

The  bugle  sounded,  and  a  wild  rush  of  people  streamed  across  the 


The  Crook  Commission  holding  a  Conference  with  Sioux  Indians  at  Lower  Brule  Agency,  S.  D., 

July  3.   1689. 

(The  negotiations  led  to  the  opening  for  settlers  of  eleven  million  acres  of  the  Sious  Reservation 

on  February  10,  1830.) 

Drawn  bi/  Otlo  H.  Bfichn  from  a  photograph. 
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Settlers  crossing  the  Missouri  River  on  their  Way  to  the  Sioux  Lands. 
Draiim  by  G.  W.  Ptleri/rom  a  photograph. 

pniirie,  on  foot,  on  liorsebiiek,  and  in  vehicles  of  every  pattern  and 
ilfsign.  Some  of  these  men  liad  covertly  spied  out  the  land  before- 
hand and  had  selected  the  particular  spots  on  whicli  they  were  to  stake 
out  their  claims.  Others  wont  blindly,  loolviiiif  witii  eagerness  for  a 
promising  piece  of  real  estate  on  which  to  rest  and  to  hold  against  all 
comers.  The  scene  was  one  of  wild  and  picturesque  confusion.  In 
tiie  mad  sweep,  some  of  the  feebler  were  cruslied.  and  collisions  took 
phioe  between  rival  claimants  to  choice  parcels  of  ground.  The  sun 
liiul  risen  over  a  region  of  almost  untrodden  and  virgin  territory,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  lovely  spring  day;  it  set  on  a  torn  and  littered  .soil 
where  50,00U  people  had  camped.  Towns  to  hold  1U,000  inhabitants 
were  laid  out  before  darkness  came  on,  and  cities  were  organized  into 
orderly  government  during  the  evening  of  the  first  dav.  There  was 
something  like  a  famine,  as  no  adequate  provision  had  been  nuide  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  eager  "boomers."  Each  man  was  too  intent  on 
securing  a  farm  or  house-lot  for  himself  to  think  of  earning  Tuoney  by 
hiying  in  supplies  to  sell  to  others.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  like  those  th;it  obtained  in  California  during  the  flush  times 
of  the  early  gold  discovery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  attractions  of  Oklahoma  h;ul  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Want  and  destitution  were  the  lot  of  thousands  who  failed  to  realize 
their  golden  dreams.  Heat,  dust,  hunger,  and  thirst  drove  from  tlie 
Territory  a  majority  of  those  who  had  so  joyfully  rushed  in  to  take 
possession.  Yet  when  this  wild  effervescence  had  subsided,  a  i)er- 
manent  and  prosperous  jiopulation  remained.  The  rcnsiis  ot  that  year 
showed  that  Oklahoma  had  GO,U00  lesident  population. ' 

A  few  months  earlier  in  the  same  year  that  witnessed  tliis  frantic 
rush,  a  similar  excitement  previuhnl  along  the  liordei-s  of  tlie  great 
Sioux  reservation,  in  South  Dakota.  After  much  negotiation,  the 
Indian  owners  of  the  lands  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  11.000,000 

1  Another  strip  of  territory,  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  Okhilioma,  wns  opened  to 
iiettlement  by  prod.imation  of  the  President,  Sejitember  22d,  1891,  iiud  was  at  once  OCCH- 

jiied. 
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acres  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  In  the  dead  of  winter, 
thousands  of  land-hungry  men  assembled  at  Pierre,  Chamberlain, 
and  otiier  points  along  the  borders  of  the  district,  waiting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  President's  proclamation  announcing  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  they  might  cross  over  the  line  and  take  up  their  claims. 
Finally,  on  the  10th  of  February,  the  proclamation  citme  forth  and 
the  rush  across  the  bare  and  frozen  prairies  began.  Although  it  was 
midwinter,  the  coveted  lands,  which  had  been  thoroughly  scanned 
before  the  snows  covered  them,  were  speedily  dotted  with  cabins  and 
shelters  of  various  kinds  ;  and  the  surface  was  ground  up  with  the 
wheels  and  runners  of  the  nondescript  vehicles  that  sped  into  the  bleak 
and  uninviting  region. 
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Speaker  si'STained  iiv  tiik  Supreme  Coprt.  —  Attempt  to  pass  a  New 
"Force"  Bill.  —  The  Dependent  Pensions  IJii.i,.  —  Excitement  over  the 
Silver  I'roiilem.  —  Enactment  ok  the  Sherman  Law.  —  The  Senate  in  Favob 
of  Free  Silver.  —  The  McKini.ev  Takife  Law.  —  Legislation  A(iAiNsT  Trusts. 
—  Downfall  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery. —  Forfeiti  re  of  Railway  Land 
Grants.  —  Two  More  New  States.  —  Risk  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  —  Tri- 
umph OF  the  Democrats  in  the  Congressional  Elections. 

The  American  people,  so  greatly  given  to  tiii-  discussion  of  politics, 
had  abundant  material  for  fireside  ami  newspaper  debate  during  tliis 
year.  With  tlie  inauguration  of  tlie  new  Reijublican  Administration 
came  a  rearrangement,  not  only  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  more  im- 
portant Federal  offices,  but  of  the  National  policy.  The  domiiumt 
party  now  had  a  fair  worlving  majority  of  about  20  in  tiie  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  nuicli  larger  proportionate  majority  of  14  in 
the  .Senate.  Naturally,  it  was  expected  that  a  new  tariff  law  would 
now  be  enacted,  since  the  existing  tariff,  known  as  that  of  18S3, 
had  failed  to  satisfy  anybody,  and  the  last  attempt  of  the  Democrats 
to  displace  it  by  the  .so-called  Mills  bill  had  failed.  Other  measui'es 
to  which  the  Republican  party  had  repeatedly  pledged  itself  were 
looked  for;  and  the  irrepressible  "silver  (juestion'"  was  certain  to 
raise  its  heat!  again. 

Very  early  in  the  first   session   of  tlie  new  Congress  —  the   Fifty- 
lirst — the    Speaker    of    the    House,    'J'liomas   !!.    Reed,    of 
Maine,  evinced  a  firmness  in   the  enforcement  of  the  rules   of  .spc-aki-r 
of  the    House,   and    an    intention    to   enforce    novel  notions 
of  his  own,   which  startled   the   somewhat   factious    minority.       Tlie 
time-honored   ju'actice    of   delaying    the  business    of    the    House    by 
continually  making    frivolous    motions   was   interfered   witli   by   the 
Speaker,  who  steadfastly  declined  to  recognize  the  members  making 
such  motions.      In  vain  a  member  attempting  to  multijily  delays  by 
intruding    inconsequent    parliamentary    motions    shouted    and   cried 
for  recognition.     The   Speaker,   with  impassive   face,  regarded  him 
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not,  but  steadily  went  on  with  the  business  of  the  House  as  if  the 
author  of  the  dilatory  motions  were  not  within  sight  or  sound  of 
the  Speaker's  chair.  Another  custom  of  a  minority  in  the  Hovise, 
also  time-honored  and  of  unquestioned  legitimacy,  was  to  relapse  into 
obstinate  silence  when  the  roll  of  members  was  called,  in  order  to 
show  that  a  qucn-um  was  not  present.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  a  majority  of  either  branch  of  Congress  shall  be  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  roll-call  is  supposed  to  disclose  the 
fact  whether  there  is  such  a  quorum  present,  each  member  answer- 
ing to  his  name  when  called.  By  refusing  to  answer,  a  minority  of 
those  actually  present  could  make  it  appear  that  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  House  were  present ;  it  is  seldom  that  every  member  of  a 
majority  is  in  attendance  at  a  legislative  session.  Speaker  Reed 
observed  that  members  of  the  minority  were  present,  but  silent,  when 
their  names  were  called.  He  ordered  the  clerk  to  record  all  such 
members  as  "  Present  and  not  voting."  With  a  counted  quorum  in 
sight,  legislation  could  not  be  blocked  by  the  refusal  of  members 
to  signify  their  presence  by  their  voices.  The  wrath  of  the  baffled 
minority  was  fierce.  They  jn-otested  that  they  were  not  present  for 
legislative  purposes.  Actually,  they  were  in  sight ;  constructively, 
they  were  absent.  In  vain  ;  the  Speaker  calmly  went  on  counting 
and  noting  the  appearance  of  the  recalcitrant  members. 

The  House  committee  on  rules,  of  which  the  Speaker  is  the  chair- 
man, and  a  majority  is  of  the  dominant  j^arty  in  the  House,  reported 
a  new  series  of  rules  intended  to  sustain  the  novel  ideas  of  the 
Speaker.  The  minority  raged  around  the  chair  of  the  ruler  of  the 
House  ;  they  derisively  stigmatized  him  as  "  The  Czar,"  and  they 
appealed  in  vain  from  the  decisions  of  the  Speaker.  They  were 
sometimes  caged  in  by  the  locking  of  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the 
House,  while  a  "  call  of  the  House "  was  in  progress  (according  to 
iincient  custom  and  usage),  and  on  one  occasion  a  member  from 
Texas  achieved  fame  by  kicking  down  the  door  that  closed  his  exit. 
The  minority  went  so  far  in  their  contest  against  the  new  rule  as  to 
make  an  ap]ieal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
court  decided  against  them.  In  the  next  succeeding  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives,  the  triumphant  majority  turned  the  guns 
of  the  newly  discovered  prerogatives  of  the  Speaker  against  their  old 
antagonists,  but  with  some  modifications.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  fallacious  notion  tiiat  a  man's  silence  when  his  name  is  called  is 
ample  proof  that  he  is  not  present  was  finally  dispelled;  and  this 
method  of  breaking  an  actual  quorum  was  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  obsolete  devices. 

One  of  the  immediate  reasons  for  the  enforcement  of  these  rules 
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ill  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  a  de- 
teniiination  to  enact  a  more  severe 
code  of  laws  for  tlie  protection  of  the 
newly  enfraiicliised  colored  men  of 
the  South.  A  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  prepared,  its  main  features  be- 
ing designed  to  displace  local  super- 
vision    of     National    elections    with 

Federal      supervision.       Democratic  ,,/^Wf  V 

opposition  to  the  measure  was  bitter 
and  detenninod  ;  and  not  a  few  Re- 
publicans voted  for  its  passage  with 
ri'luctance ;  other  Republicans  de- 
clined to  vote  for  it  at  any  stage  of 

its  progress.  Nevertheless,  the  "Force  bill,"  as  it  was  injuriously 
called,  eventually  passed  the  House;  it  failed  in  the  Senate  and  never 
became  a  law. 

In  his  me.ssage  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the 
I'resident  had  called  attention  to  the  increasing  surplus 
that  was  accumulating  in  the  treasury  of  the  Nation.  The  ent  jjen- 
aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  previous  June,  were  •¥387,050,058.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  that  year,  including  the  sinking  fund,  were  •$329,579,929, 
giving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  -857,470,129.  The 
estimated  surplus  for  the  current  year  was  $-13,078,883.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress,  contemplating 
this  large  and  growing  surplus,  should  be  inclined  to  consider  how 
it  should  be  spent,  rather  than  how  its  accumulation  could  be  imme- 
diately arrested.  One  of  the  first  measures  concerted  to  absorb  in 
the  countrj^  the  accunnilatious  in  the  treasury  was  what  was  known 
as  the  Dependent  Pensions  bill.  Under  previous  laws,  the  veterans 
and  survivors  of  the  civil  war  had  been  provided  with  liberal  pen- 
sions. Hut  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  many  deserving  men  suf- 
fered in  silence,  and  others  who  were  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
pension  agents  failed  to  secure  the  stipend  that  was  justly  due  them. 
To  cover  all  these  and  similar  cases.  Congress  passed  the  sweeping 
act  of  1890,  pensioning  all  Union  soldiers  who  had  served  at  least 
ninety  days  in  the  war,  provided  they  were  incapacitated  for  manual 
labor  ;  and  the  benefits  of  this  act  were  I'Xteiided  to  all  wi<l()ws, 
children,  and  dependent  ])arents  of  such  soldiers.  How  much  this 
species  of  legislation  benefited  the  old  heroes  and  their  families,  and 
liow  much  it  enriched  the  jiension  agents  who  clamored  in  the  lobbies 
■of  Congi'ess,  it  is  impossible  to  say.      It  is  certain  that  the  lobbyists 
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were  greatly  influential  in  ni.uiufactuiing  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  Under  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  the  pension-roll 
showed  an  increase  from  $89,131,968  in  1889  to  $118,548,960  in 
1891,  and  to  $158,155,342  in  1893.  The  Dependent  Pensions  bill 
became  a  law  June  27th,  1890. 

Another  important  piece  of  legislation,  that  year,  was  the  enact- 
ment of  a  measure  which  was  somewhat  mistakenly  known 

Revival  of  ^        ^,  „.,  t  »)        tt      i  i  n      -t    t^i 

the  Silver  as  "the  ohei'man  buver  Law.  Under  the  so-called  Bland- 
question,  in.  1  .  "Ill  1  T'  .1,1 

Allison  law,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  provided  that  the 
silver  dollar  (worth  then  about  92  cents)  should  be  coined  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  or  more  than  $4,000,000  per  month. 
The  anxious  friends  of  silver  were  forced  to  be  content  with  this 
concession  to  their  interests  ;  and  they  hoped  it  would  serve  to  en- 
hance the  market  value  of  silver,  which  was  then  (February  28th, 
1878)  $1.20  per  ounce.  But  silver  had  been  steadily  falling  in  the 
market,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress it  was  70.6  cents  per  ounce.  A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  party 
in  favor  of  a  free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  larger  circulation  of  the 
white  metal  had  sprung  up  ;  or,  rather,  the  silver  party  of  1878  had 
now  become  more  numerous  and  influential.  The  admission  of  four 
new  States  in  the  far  West  had  increased  the  strength  of  that  party 
ill  the  Senate ;  and  as  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Senators  usually 
voted  with  the  Republican  Senators  from  the  West  who  favored 
"  free  silver,"  as  it  had  now  become  the  fashion  to  style  all  measures 
designed  to  promote  the  greater  use  of  silver  coins,  it  was  evident 
that  any  bill  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  amount  of  silver  to  be 
coined  annually  which  the  House  might  send  to  the  Senate  would  be 
certain  to  pass  that  body. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  couutrj'  while  the  so- 
called  Sherman  bill  was  under  discussion  in  Congress.  It  was  urged 
that  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  increase  in  any  way  the  coinage  of 
silver  money  by  the  United  States  would  so  inflate  the  currency  as  to 
cheapen  its  value,  and  would  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  bring  the  United  States  to  the  single  standard  of  silver. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  fi-ee  silver,  among  other,  argued 
that  the  adoption  of  their  pet  measure  would  increase  the  market 
price  of  the  white  metal  and  thereby  infuse  new  life  and  prosperity 
into  the  languishing  industry  of  silver  mining  in  the  far  Western 
States.  Two  bills,  not  unlike  in  their  general  character,  originated 
in  Congress,  one  iu  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate,  in  January, 
1890.  The  Senate  bill,  as  amended  by  the  finance  committee  of  that 
body,  authorized  the  purchase  of  $4,500,000  worth  of  silver  per  montli, 
payment  thereof  to  be  made  in  treasury  notes  receivable  for  customs 
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and  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  they  might  be  reissued.  Tliese 
notes  were  to  be  redeemable  on  demand,  "  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,"  and  when  redeemed  were  to  be  cancelled  ;  and  so 
much  of  the  silver  \v;i.s  to  be  coined  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
tlumptions  authorized.  Senator  Sherman's  amendment,  which  finally 
prevailed,  j)rovided  for  the  deposit.s  of  legal-tender  notes  by  National 
banks  with  the  United  States  treasurer,  to  meet  tiie  redemption  of 
tiie  notes  of  such  banks  as  had  failed  or  gone  into  liquidation,  or  were 
reducing  tlieir  circulation  ;  tliis  was  to  prevent  the  hoarding  of  the 
notes  in  the  treasury  and  thus  creating  that  stringency  in  the  circu- 
lation which  was  so  continually  deplored  by  the  advocates  of  •'  more 
money  ;  "  for  these  deposits  sometimes  amounted  to  !|50,()<)0,000. 

The  House  bill,  enacted  by  a  majority  not  in  favor  of  an  unlimited 
increase  of  silver  coinage,  was  similar  in  import  to  that  of  the  Senate; 
and  when  it  reached  the  Senate,  one  of  the  so-called  Silver  Senators, 
Plumb,  of  Kansas,  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  section 
relating  to  the  issue  of  notes  and  insprt  one  declaring  the  unit  of  value 
in  tlie  United  States  to  be  the  dollar,  which  might  be  coined  of  412^ 
grains  of  standard  silver,  or  25.8  grains  of  gold,  tlie  same  to  be  a  legal 
tender  for  all  public  and  private  debts  ;  further,  the  Plumb  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  free  coinage  of  any  silver  or  gold  to  be  deposited 
in  the  mints  of  tlie  United  States,  to  be  formed  into  standard  dollars 
or  bars,  as  the  depositor  might  elect.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  24,  the  yeas  being  made  up  of  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  from  the  silver-proihuing  States;  and  the  adoption  of  this 
free  silver  amendment  clearly  indicated  for  the  first  time  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  favored  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  sixteen  to  one.  From  that  time  dates  the  current  saying  "sixteen 
to  one,"  applied  jocosely  to  many  other  tilings  than  silver  and  gold. 

This  amendment,  and  others  added  to  make  the  bill  liarmonize  with 
it,  did  not  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  and  a  conference 
committee  was  finally  agreed  upon,  John  Sherman  being  one  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  The  situation  was  critical.  It 
was  not  certain  tiiat  the  small  majority  in  the  House  that  was  in 
favor  of  a  gold  standard  was  strong  enough  to  stand  by  their  own 
bill ;  the  silver  advocates  were  clamorous,  and  the  development  of  a 
large  majority  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  free  coinage  had  greatly 
emboldened  them.  The  outcome  of  the  conference,  to  which  the 
Senate  unwillingly  agreed,  was  that  compulsory  coinage  of  the  silver 
purchased  under  the  operation  of  the  new  bill  was  not  au-  xhoShor- 
thorized ;  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  purchased  was  changed  °""''*"- 
from  $4,500,000  (as  authorized  by  the  P>land  law)  to  4,500,000 
ounces  per  month.     As  silver  fell  considerably  after  this,  the  amount 
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to  be  coined  was  greatly  reduced,  or,  rather,  it  did  not  so  greatly 
increase  in  volume  as  it  would  have,  if  market  value,  not  weight,  had 
determined  its  amount.  The  monthly  purchase  was  greater  than 
before ;  but  the  coinage  was  no  longer  peremptory  as  to  its  volume ; 
the  residue  could  be  held  in  the  form  of  bullion.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  market  value  of  silver  continued  to  decline ;  and  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  silver  bullion  eventually  embarrassed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  such  an  extent  that  wlien  an  annual  loss  of  more  than 
i|10,000,000  had  been  entailed,  it  was  necessary  for  the  President  to 
call  for  special  legislation  to  remedy  a  great  and  crying  evil.  No 
legislative  expedient,  apparently,  could  stop  the  downward  decline  in 
the  price  of  silver.  The  compulsory  purchase  of  2,250  tons  of  the 
white  metal  each  month  failed  to  maintain  the  market  price  of  silver. 
Even  more  imjiortant  than  the  silver  legislation  of  Congress  was 
the  discussion  and  passage  of  what 
was  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff 
law  of  1890.  The  so-called  Mills 
bill,  which  was  pending  in  Congress 
when  the  great  political  conventions 
of  1888  were  about  to  make  their 
presidential  nominations,  had  failed 
to  pass  the  Senate.  Now  that  the 
Republicans  were  in  the  full  flush  of 
their  recent  successes,  they  were  de- 
termined to  pass  a  tariff  law  that 
should  embody  to  the  full  their  pro- 
tective theories.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  recent  elections  had  virtu- 
ally resulted  in  a  popular  verdict  in 

favor  of  these  theories,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Republican 
majority  to  frame  a  bill  in  consonance  with  such  ideas.  The  result 
of  the  long  discussions  that  sprung  up  when  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  House  committee  of  ways  and  means,  of  which 
Representative  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  was  chairman,  gave  the 
country  the  tariff  that  bore  his  name.  In  effect,  that  bill 
was  the  Senate  bill  of  1888,  which  had  (at  that  time)  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  Mills  bill ;  but  it  was  greatly  modified  and  i-evised  by 
the  House  committee  that  took  it  up  in  1890  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  detail  the  provisions  of  that  law. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  new  tariff  was  in  some  of  its 
features  almost  prohibitive  of  certain  articles  of  import.  It  was  a 
severe  measure,  —  more  severe  than  the  cool  judgment  of  many  lead- 
ing  Republicans    could    approve.     It    provided   for  reciprocal    trade 
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regulations  wiili  several  other  comineruial  nations ;  and  this  feature 
of  the  law  met  with  very  general  popular  approval,  excepting  among 
those  who  haliitiially  regarded  with  suspicion  anytliing  attrihutahle 
to  l)iaine"s  suggestion.  Nevertheless,  reciprocity  treaties  following 
the  enactment  of  this  law  removed  the  long  embargo  which  had  been 
laid  on  American  pork  by  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  France. 
The  placing  of  sugar  on  the  free  list  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  of  the  McKinley  law;  it  found  favor  in  millions  of 
households  where  the  o(ieiatioii  of  other  features  of  the  law  were 
unfelt.  To  i)rotect  the  siigar-prockicers  of  the  United  States,  a  bounty 
was  allowed  tiieiu  :  and  a  discriminating  duty  of  one  tenth  of  a  cent 
]ier  pound  was  levied  on  sugar  im[)orfed  to  the  United  States  from 
countries  which  paid  a  bounty  on  exported  sugar.  The  di.ssatisfied 
Democratic  minority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rulings  of  Speaker  Reed, 
appealetl  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  their  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  McKinley  bill  ;  they  found  there  no  consola- 
tion ;  the  Court  decided  that  the  act  was  constitutional  and  regular. 
The  McKinley  tariff  bill  became  law  July  Utli,  ISHO;  it  went  into 
effect  during  the  following  October. 

An  important  measure  enacted  by  this  Congress  was  that  known  as 
(lie  Anti-Trust  law.  For  years  previous,  there  had  grown  up  in  the 
commercial  world  a  systiun  of  combinations  by  which  the  ca])ital  of 
several  corporations  or  iirms  in  several  States  were  combined  in  one 
corporation  and  were  scjiuetiraes  put  under  the  control  of  one  man. 
These  condiinations  resulted  in  placing  the  amount  of  production  and 
the  regulation  of  the  prices  thereof  in  the  hands  of  a  central  agent; 
and  the  ])Ower  of  such  a  combination  was  used  to  prevent  competition 
by  the  absorjition  of  all  producers  of  the  commodity  to  be  ti,,,  4nii- 
controlled,  or  by  the  crushing  out  of  those  who  refused  to  Trust inw. 
enter  the  "combine,"  as  it  was  commonly  called.  To  defeat  these 
unlawful  and  odious  condjinations,  the  Anti-Trust  law  was  enacted 
under  the  title  of  "  An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
uulawfid  restraints  and  monopolies;"  it  became  law  June  26tli,  1890. 
Although  this  wholesome  statute  did  not  altogether  destroy  mo- 
nopolies and  prevent  the  formation  of  trusts,  it  did  to  a  great  degree 
check  the  combinations  that  had  so  injuriously  affected  the  interests 
of  the  people ;  it  gave  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  the  same 
power  to  proceed  against  all  such  combinations  which  in  the  several 
States  already  existed,  by  annulling  all  contracts  ]n-cjudicial  to  the 
public  interest. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  part  of  the  more  recent  legislation  of  Con- 
gress was  directed  to  the  regulation  of  intei'course  between  the  States. 
Th(!  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  the  changed  lelations  of 
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the  States,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of  interior  communi- 
cation liad  gradually  forced  this  recognition  of  new  exigencies  in  trade 
and  commerce.  The  Interstate  Commerce  act  was  one  of  these 
measures;  tlie  Anti-Trust  law  was  another;  and  tlie  so  called  Original 
Package  law,  Hpproved  by  the  President  August  8tii,  1890,  was  a 
third.  Certain  States  had  enacted  stringent  laws  against  the  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  beverages  ;  citizens  of  tliese  States  resorted 
to  other  neiglibr>ring  States  in  which  no  such  prohibition  existed, 
and,   purcliasincr   there   the   liquors  required,  brought  thein 

Legislation       ,         ,  ,         ,  ,     ^  .         ,  .    .  ,  ,      . 

for  the  Pro-    bacK  and  sold  them  in  the  communities  where  tiieir  manu- 

hibitionista.  ci-ii  n  f         •  i  i 

lacture  was  forbidden.  Cases  ot  seizure  and  condemnation 
iiaving  followed  this  practice,  appeal  was  had  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  tribunal  decided  that  intoxicating 
liquors  manufactured  in  one  State,  conveyed  into  another,  and  there 
sold,  are  protected  by  the  United  States  law  from  any  regulation  or 
prohibition  of  siile  by  the  State  law,  on  the  ground  that  such  regu- 
lation is  an  interference  with  commerce  between  tlie  States.  The 
Original  Packtige  law  was  framed  to  meet  the  objection  that  liquors 
imported  into  a  prohibition  State,  and  sold  in  their  original  packages, 
were  exempt  from  the  local  regulation  of  such  State.  It  declared 
that  all  such  original  packages,  or  liquors  otherwise  imported,  were 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  local  law,  just  as  thougli  they  had  been 
manufactured  in  the  State  where  they  were  offered  for  sale.  This  put 
a  stop  to  the  profitable  practice  of  establishing  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries just  outside  of  the  lines  of  a  prohibition  State,  and  sending  the 
product  over  the  border  for  sale  in  packriges  technically  original. 

In  September,  1890,  Congress  so  amended  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  carrying  of  the  United  States  mails  that  all  mail  matter  sent 
to  or  from  the  managers  of  the  great  Louisiana  lottery  company, 
with  its  headquarters  in  New  Orleans,  was  declared  illegal.  To  such 
enormous  proportions  had  this  great  lottery  company  grown  that  its 
mails  were  said  to  constitute  one  third  of  all  that  received  daily  in 
New  Orleans.  Its  received  money -orders  sometimes  amounted 
to  #30,000  per  day.  Its  agencies  were  established  all  over  the  Union, 
demoralizing  the  people,  and  infecting  all  classes  with  the  spirit  of 
gambling,  as  well  as  robbing  them  of  their  means  under  false  pre- 
tenses. For  it  must  be  noticed  that,  while  the  crafty  managers  of  the 
Lottery  lottcry  held  out  golden  hopes  to  the  unwary,  few  prizes  ever 
exc'iuded  caiiic  to  the  hands  of  the  buyers  of  chances.  The  lottery 
from  mails.  ]jij,gs  revcllcd  in  enormous  wealth,  which  enabled  them  to 
bribe  legislators,  subsidize  newspapers,  and  offer  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  great  and  glittering  subscriptions  of  money  for  the  public 
uses,  provided  its  shameful  traffic  should  not  be  interfered  with.     The 
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law  of  September  27th  was  a  deathblow  to  the  lottery.  That  law  made 
ample  and  striiii;eiii  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  lottery  tickets, 
orders,  and  circulars  from  the  mails,  refused  the  j)rivileges  of  the 
money-order  system  to  the  lottery  managers  and  their  victims,  and  thus 
added  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  jjublic  opinion  was  gradually 
being  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  the  evils  of  the  lottery.  The 
passage  of  the  law  marked  the  downfall  of  the  lottery;  its  existence 
was  feebly  dragged  out  for  a  year  or  two  subsequently;  but  it  soon 
went  into  e.xile,  and  reathed  for  its  former  patrons  from  the  semi- 
civilization  of  one  of  the  Central-American  States. 

Congress,  in  this  year,  also  passed  a  useful  measure  designed  to 
restore  to  the  public  domain  vast  tracts  of  hinds  that  had  been  ceded 
to  railroad  companies  on  certain  conditions  which  had  not  been  fullilled. 
Although  the  tinie  for  the  performance  of  the  promises  of  the  railroad 
corporations  had  lapsed,  nothing  had  been  done  to  take  awav  from 
these  defaulters  the  right  to  claim,  and  occupy  or  sell,  tile  lands  set 
apart  for  them.  Tracts  of  arable  lands  were  thus  withdrawn  from 
entry  and  sale  ;  and  a  bitter  cry  against  the  injustice  of  permitting 
the  corporations  iiuleiiniteiy  to  liold  tlie  lands  went  up  from  the 
AVcstern  people.  The  bill  approved  September  29th,  1890,  carefully 
provided  for  an  immediate  forfeiture  of  all  such  lands  as  had  been 
before  granted  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railroaiis;  and  one 
form  of  popular  discontent  was  assuaged. 

During   this   eventful  year,   two   moie   States   were  added   to  the 
Union.     The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Idaho  as  a  Slate  became  a  law 
July    2d,    1890 ;    that  for  the   admission  of  Wyomine:  was 
Signed  on  the  lltn  or  the  same  month.     As  a  sign  of  the  Wyoming 

(V  •       ■  1  ailmittcd. 

movement  of  the  cause  oi  woman  sunrage,  it  is  wortiiy 
of  mention  that  the  Wyoming  bill  met  with  some  opposition  in  Con- 
gress on  account  of  a  provision  in  the  new  constitution  that  permitted 
female  suffrage  in  the  proposed  State.  In  spite  of  the  obstruction  of 
the  more  conservative  members,  however,  the  bill  went  through 
Congress  with  its  woman-suffrage  proviso  unimpaired. 

Tile  eleventh  decennial  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1890, 
provided  for  a  more  complete  enumeration  of  the  population,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  wealth,  industry,  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  tiian  any  previous  census.  Some  of  the  imjuiries 
of  the  census-takers  were  objected  to  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the 
purpo.ses  of  the  work,  and  active  resistance  to  their  inquisition  was  not 
infrei|uent.  The  general  result  as  to  population  showed  a  vast 
increase  over  previous  j'ears.  These  are  the  figures  for  four  dec- 
ades: 1S90,  02,885,548;"  1880,  50,266,104;  1870,  38,.558,371 ;  i860, 
31,443,321. 
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The  National  convention  of  one  of  the  numerous  organizations  of 
farmers,  held  at  Ocala,  Florida,  in  December,  1890,  attracted  the 
anxious  attention  of  politicians.  Much  confusion  resulted  from 
the  multiplication  of  these  "alliances,"  and  at  a  convention  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  held  in  St.  Louis  in  December,  1889,  the  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed  to  "National  Farmers"  Alliance  and 
Industrinl  Union,"  a  plan  of  confederation  with  the  Knights  of  Labor 
having  been  agreed  upon.  It  was  this  somewhat  formidable  appear- 
ing association  that  held  its  National  convention  in  Florida,  as  above 
q.|jj,  mentioned.     The  platform  of  the  Alliance  contained  a  great 

Fi^meis"  variety  of  declarations  and  demands.  It  was  a  compendium 
Alliance.  q£  (.j^g  complaints  of  popular  abuses  and  wrongs  then  current. 
One  of  the  schemes  endorsed  by  the  convention  was  what  was  known  as 
the  Sub-treasury  bill  then  pending  in  Congress.  This  was  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  sub-treasury  in  any  county 
of  any  State  in  which  tiie  annual  product  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
cotton  should  amount  to  at  least  $600,000  in  value  ;  from  such  sub- 
treasury  any  farmer  might  borrow  money  to  the  amount  of  80  per 
cent,  of  his  produce,  said  produce  being  deposited  in  the  custody  of 
said  sub-treasury  as  security  for  the  loan.  For  a  time  this  scheme 
had  great  popularity  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  where 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  strongest.  The  Alliance  cut  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  elections  of  that  year;  in  the  Southern  States  its  mem- 
bers generally  sided  with  the  Democrats,  but  in  the  Western  States 
it  maintained  a  separate  and  independent  organization. 

At  the  general  election  of  November,  1890,  the  Alliance  elected  its 
candidates  for  governor  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
South  Dakota;  it  also  carried  important  elections  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  other  States,  chose  18  members  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  and 
helped  to  elect  several  United  States  Senators.  In  the  midst  of  other 
activities,  the  Farmers'  organizations  found  time  to  consider  one  of  the 
questions  that  was  then  amusing  the  great  public :  it  recommended 
that  the  goldenrod  should  be  the  floral  emblem  of  the  United  States. ^ 

The  elections  of  1890  resulted  in  a  "landslide,"  which  was  very 
naturally  regarded  as  a  rebuke  and  a  warning  to  the  Republicans,  who 
on  their  return  to  power  had  carried  themselves  as  if  there  were  to 
be  no  day  of  reckoning  for  them.  The  new  tariff  law,  it  is  true,  did 
not  go  into  effect  until  a  few  weeks  before  the  Congressional  elections 
came  on,  and  it  could  not  be  truly  said  that  the  workings  of  that  law 
were  found  distressful  to  the  people.  But  enough  was  known  of  its 
provisions,  and  of  the  spirit   which   actuated   its  authors  in  framing 

1  Bv  resolution  adopted  at  the  tenth  annual  session  of   the  Farmers'  Congress,  held  in 
Council  Blurt's,  Iowa. 
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tliat  and  other  unpopular  bills,  to  kindle  resentment  against  the  self- 
confident  majority  in  Congress.  When  Congress  reassembled  in 
December,  l.s90,  its  Republican  members  were  chastened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  next  House  would  show  an  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic majority.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress, then  in  session,  had  a  Republican  majority  of  20  ;  in 
the  Fifty-second  Congress,  to  meet  in  1891,  the  Democrats  Democratic 
in  the  House  would  have  23G  to  the  88  Republican  members, 
making  no  account  of  the  unattaciied,  who  were  classed  as  members 
of  the  new  Populist  or  Farmers'  Alliance  party.  This  chastisement, 
severe  as  it  was,  gave  some  indication  of  another  Republican  defeat, 
the  shadow  of  which  was  even  then  rising  in  the  ])olitical  sky.  Words 
were  not  sufficient  to  give  expression  to  the  exultation  of  tlie  Demo- 
crats, whose  complete  return  to  power  now  appeared  certain.  It  was 
confidently  predicted  that  another  year  would  wipe  the  Republican 
party  out  of  existence.  Some  of  the  more  eager  newspaper  organs 
of  the  triumphant  party  insisted  that  the  defeated  Republicans  had 
no  right  to  legislate  during  the  few  remaining  months  of  their  Con- 
gressional existence  ;  it  was  even  maintained  tliat,  now  that  the  popu- 
lar verdict  at  the  polls  had  been  so  decisively  rendered,  the  rebuked 
Republicans  should,  in  the  three  months  left  them,  humbly  repeal  all 
their  obnoxious  legislation  and  go  home.  Ko  such  suggestion  was 
received  with  hospitality. 
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Secretary  Blaine's  administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
was  characterized  by  much  activity  and  energy,  and  events  so  shaped 
themselves  during  the  latter  part  of  iiis  term  of  office  that  his  depart- 
ment was  required  to  exercise  great  vigilance  and  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  diplomatic  questions  unexpectedly  tlu-ust  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment.   One  of  these  difficulties  was  the  Barrundia  episode,  August 

and  September,  1890.  Josi^  Martin  Barrundia  was  a  citizen 
tioQwith       of  Guatemala,  who  had  formerly  been   ]\Iinister  of  War  of 

that  republic,  and  had  latterly  conspired  with  others  to 
invade  Guatemala  from  Mexico.  About  to  cross  the  boundary,  he 
was  arrested  and  disarmed  by  Mexican  troops  and  escorted  to  Aca- 
pulco,  where  he  was  requested  to  leave  the  country.  An  American 
mail  steamer,  the  Acapulco,  touched  at  this  port,  and  Barrundia  took 
passage  on  her  and  went  south.  Arriving  at  San  Jost5  de  Guatemala, 
August  27th,  the  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor 
Aguiano,  requested  the  American  Minister  to  Guatemala,  Dr.  L.  B. 
Mizner,  to  direct  the  captain  of  the  steamer  to  deliver  up  Banun- 
dia,  who  was  charged  with  treason,  sedition,  and  conspiracy  against 
the  government.  Two  United  States  men-of-war,  the  Thetis  and 
the  Ranger,  were  anchored  near  the  Acapulco,  and  the  captain  of  the 
last-named  ship  asked  Commander  Reiter,  of  the  Ranger,  to  send  on 
board,  a  force  to  protect  his  passengers.  This  request  Commander 
Reiter  declined,  saying  that  he  regretted  that  he  could  do  nothing 
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without  the  permission  of  the  naval  auliiurities  of  Guatemala,  in 
whose  waters  the  Acdjndco  now  lay.  Minister  Mizner,  considering 
tiiat  the  country  was  then  under  martial  law,  exacted  of  the  Guate- 
malan authorities  a  promise  that  Barrundia,  if  surrendered,  should 
have  a  fair  and  lawful  trial.  Then  the  minister,  reminding  the 
authorities  of  this  promise,  declined  to  interfere  further,  expressing 
his  opinion  to  the  captain  of  the  Acapuleo,  who  exerted  himself  to 
jirotect  his  passengers,  that  there  was  no  power  to  jjrevent  the  Gua- 
temalan (icivernineMt  from  arresting  Barrundia,  even  although  he  was 
teuiixirarily  under  tlie  American  flag.  Under  this  construction  of 
the  law  of  nations,  no  iielp  cduld  he  obtained  from  the  I'nited  States 
naval  vessels  ;  and  the  hajiless  liariiuulia.  about  to  he  taken  from  the 
ship  to  certain  death,  rushed  from  his  cabin  and  lired  at  the  captain 
of  the  steamer,  iind  at  the  oflicer  who  had  come  aboard  to  arrest  him. 
The  soldiers  accompanying  the  airesting  ollicer  immediately  fired  and 
kilh'd  liarriiiulia.  Minister  Mizner  })rotested  to  the  Guatemalan 
(iovernment  against  the  shooting  of  Barrundia  after  the  ]iroinise  to 
spare  his  life.  Commander  Beiter  was  disciplined  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  his  share  ill  the  melancholy  inci<lent ;  and  great  indig- 
nation prevailed  tliroughoiit  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
apparent  violation  of  the  right  of  asylum  under  the  American  flag. 
After  an  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  the  atTair  was  passed  over; 
a  daughter  of  Barrundia  sub.sequeutly  attempted  to  shoot  Minister 
Mizner;  Cominai\<ler  Keiter  was  restored  to  <luty  and  the  stigma 
u[iou  liim  was  removed. 

A  far  more  serious  and  tragical  occurrence  was  the  riot  in  New 
Orleans,  which  grew  out  of  the  assassiiuition  of  the  chief  of  police  of 
that  city  in  October,  1890.  This  officer,  David  C.  Hennessy,  had  been 
active  in  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  one  Esposito,  an  Italian  bandit, 
who  had  escajied  to  this  country  ;iiul  had  identified  himself  with  a 
band  of  Italian  ruffians  in  New  Orleans.  Hennessy  had  also  been 
active  in  ])rocuring  evidence  against  members  of  a  band  of  Sicilians 
wiio  were  accused  of  ('onspiring  to  murder;  ami  the  I'evelations  at  the 
trials  of  these  men  confirmed  the  jiopular  belief  that  there  existed  in 
i.ouisiana    a    secret  oath-bound    society,    the   '•  Mafia,"   the 

,   .    ,  ,      ,         ,  •  1  •  The  Mi,na 

members  of  which  were  nledtced  to  commit  murder,  i)eriurv,    in  .Niw 

Orlvautt 

or  other  crimes,  in  each  other's  defence.  Repeated  secret 
murders  and  assassinations  and  other  deeds  of  violence,  credited  to 
these  men,  added  to  the  general  disre])ute  in  which  tliey  were  held  in 
New  Orleans,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  whose  competi- 
tors in  trade  they  were.  Rank  perjury  among  the  Italian  witnesses. 
it  was  charged,  prevented  the  conviction  of  tlie  men  for  whose  trial 
Hennessy   had   collected   evidence.     The  assassination   of    Hennessy 
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was  regarded  as  an  act  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Italians.  He 
was  shot  at  his  own  door,  after  a  signal  had  been  given  by  a  little 
Italian  boy  who  ran  before  him. 

The  trial  of  eleven  Italians,  accused  of  the  murder,  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  defendants  had  been  concerned  in  the  crime.  Their 
weapons  were  produced,  and  overwhelming  corroborative  evidence  of 
guilt  was  adduced.  To  the  wrath  and  amazement  of  law-abiding 
citizens,  an  inconclusive  verdict  was  bi'oiight  in  by  tlie  jury.  It  was 
not  certain  whether  bribery  or  intimidation  had  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  secure  a  verdict  s(j  notoriously  against  the  facts.  The  popu- 
lace were  greatly  excited,  and  a  meeting  was  called  to  protest  against 
this  frightful  failure  of  justice.  From  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay, 
around  which  the  meeting  assembled,  a  vast  thronff  marched  to  the 
jail  in  which  the  culprits  were  imprisoned;  the  doors  were  battered 
in,  and  the  mob  exnltingly  sought  for  the  prisoners,  who  ran  for  their 
lives.  Sudden  and  horrible  death  was  at  once  dealt  out  to  the  eleven 
men. 

This  occurrence  acquired  the  dignity  of  an  international  episode 
Protest  of  when  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the 
Go'vMn-'""  Italian  Government  protested  against  the  lawless  murder  of 
""'"'•  the  prisoners  in  New  Orleans.     The  dispute  was  handled  by 

Secretary  Blaine  with  much  skill.  In  answer  to  a  demand  from  the 
Italian  Government  for  indenniity,  it  was  proved  that  only  three  of 
the  murdered  Sicilians  were  Italian  subjects.     The  others  had  availed 


The  Clay  Statue  in  New  Orleans. 
Drawn  by  J,  C.  Phillip.s  from  a  photograph. 
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(This  door  was  bricked  up  subsequently.) 
Drawn  by  J.  C.  PAittip.i/rom  photograp/ts. 


them.selves  of  tlie  privileges  of  American 
citizenship  by  naturalization.  In  tlie  conr.se 
of  the  controversy  that  followed,  the  Italian 
Governmont  demanded  of  the  United  States 
tlie  punishment  of  the  lynchers.     Secretary 

Blaine  pointed  out  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Goveinim  nl  did 
not  jiermit  any  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana;  that  the  courts  of  that  State  were  open  alike 
to  Italians  and  Americans  ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Italians  in  New  Orleans  was  in  viohition  of  treaty 
obligations,  the  Secretary  said  that  the  foreign  resident  must  take 
his  chances  with  the  native  citizen  in  the  established  courts  of  law; 
his  government  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  his  case.  After  a  long 
controversy,  which  extended  into  the  following  year,  the  ultimatum 
of  the  Italian  Government,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  give  a  guarantee  that  an  indemnity  would  be  j)aid  and 
the  lynchers  triiid.  was  i-eceived  in  AVashington.  On  refusal  of  this 
demand,  the  Italian  Minister,  Baron  Fava,  took  his  leave  and  de- 
])arted,  March  31st,  1891.  Ultimately,  however,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment accepted  an  indemnity  of  ■'i'25,0()0  to  be  distributed  among  the 
families  of  the  murdered  men. 

An   unprovoked  assault  upon  a  party  of    sailors   from   the   United 
States  cruiser  Bul^imore  in  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  October  16th,  1801, 
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The  Balli- 
more  inci- 
dtiot  la 
Chili. 


gave  occasion  for  another  diplomatic  complication  which  was  distress- 
ing and  acrimonious  while  it  lasted.  Chili  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  local  rebellion,  during  which  the  insurgents  had 
conceived  a  violent  dislike  to  the  government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  supposed  complicity  of  the 
United  States  Minister,  Mr.  Egan,  with  the  constituted  authorities 
of  tlie  republic.  This  antipathy  was  especially  bitter  in  Valparaiso, 
where  the  populace  was  savage  and  unruly.  An  attack,  apparently 
concerted,  was  made  upon  a  party  of  petty  officers  and  seamen,  117 
in  number,  who  had  shore  leave  from  the  Baltimore,  then  lying  in 
the  harbor.  The  Americans  were  assaulted  in  various  parts  of  tiie 
city  at  the  same  time;  they  were  unarmed,  and,  surrounded  by  mobs 
of  several  thousand  people,  they  were  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
Two  of  the  sailors  were  killed,  and  eighteen  were  stabbed  and  bru- 
tally wounded  with  clubs 
and  stones.  A  judicial  in- 
quiry resulted  in  a  dismissal 
of  the  whole  affair  as  trivial, 
the  blame  being  thrown  upon 
the  sailors,  who  were  accused 
of  boin£r  intoxicated  and  as- 
gressive.  An  inquiry  by  the 
officers  of  the  Baltimore  re- 
vealed the  true  character  of 
the  assault  ;  and,  the  inci- 
dent being  duly  reported  to 
the  home  government.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  sent  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  Congress. 

In  the  mean  time  great 
indignation  hnd  lieen  kindled 
all  over  the  United  States 
by  reports  of  this  cowardly 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon 
American  "blue-jackets"  in 
a  foreign  port.  The  version 
of  the  Chilian  authorities 
was  disbelieved  and  discred- 
ited. An  offensive  circular 
prepared  by  the  Chilian  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Sefior  Matta, 

The  Hennessy  Monument  in  New  Orleans.  aCCUsiug   tllC    American    Miu- 

Dron-ii  by  F.  D.  Steele  from  a  photograph  ister  aud  the  American  naval 
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officers  of  making  false  statements,  was  sent  to  all  tlie  Chilian  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
publication  of  this  circular  roused  the  American  people  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  indignation.  Its  language  was  offensive,  and  it  aimed  to 
tluDW  discredit  upon  American  naval  and  diplomatic  officers,  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  all 
concerned  in  the  investigation  of  the  Valparaiso  affair.  Secretary 
Blaine  served  on  the  Chilian  Government  the  ultimatum  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  an  apology  should  be 
given  for  tlie  assault,  an  indemnity  paid  to  the  sufferers  by  the  affair, 
and  the  insulting  circular  of  Senor  Matta  be  unconditionally  and 
formally  withdrawn.  After  some  delay,  during  which  the  war  spirit 
ran  high  in  the  United  States,  the  Chilian  reply  to  the  idtimatum 
was  received.  It  was  conciliatory  and  apologetic,  and  dispo.sed  of  all 
the  points  at  issue.  An  indemnity  of  i?!75,000  was  received  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  families  of  the  murdered  men  and  the  men  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  encounters. 

The  so-called  Bering  Sea  controversj'  was  a  wearisome  subject;  it 
stretched  over  many  years  of  diplomatic  shuffling  and  evasion,  the 
British  Government  continually  postponing  any  decision  in  the  case, 
and  never  coming  to  any  conclusion  in  time  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  unlawful  sealing  expeditions,  as  each  sealing  season  came  and 
went.  The  question  hinged  on  the  determination  of  the  exclusive 
riglits  of  the  United  States  in  Bering  Sea.  Russia,  it  was  said,  had 
claimed  and  exercised  exclusive  rights  in  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  seals,  and  in  the  waters  traversed  by  the  animals  in  their  annual 
migrations  to  and  from  their  breeding  haunts.  The  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  although  protesting  against  the 
validity  of  this  claim,  liad  respected  it  as  long  as  Russia  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  waters  in  dispute.  Now  that  the  United  States 
had  acquired  the  rights  held  by  Russia,  whatever  they  were,  the 
British  Government  coolly  disregarded  exclusive  rights,  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  first  exercised  under  a  novel  claim  set  up  by  tiie 
United  State.s.  And  while  diplomatic  delay  and  quibbling  continued, 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  seals  also  went  on  ;  and  complications 
were  multiplied  by  questions  of  indemnity  arising  out  of  seizures  of 
British-i\merican  sealing  vessels  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  a  treaty  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  governments,  so  far  as  the  killing  of  seals 
was  concerned,  was  agreed  to  in  l!^02,  ratifications  being  exchanged 
in  September  of  that  year.  Meanwhile,  temporary  regulations  to 
prevent  unlicensed   sealing    were    adopted  by   the    high  contracting 
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poweis.  The  tribunal  of  arbitration  consisted  of  representatives  of 
the  governments  of  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Sweden.  The  tribunal  met  in  Paris;  its  ultimate  decision 
was  to  the  following  effect:  Russia  never  asserted  or  exercised  any 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  Beting  Sea  bej'ond  her  own 
territorial  limits  ;  Great  Britain  never  acknowledged  or  conceded 
any  claim  on  the  ]iart  of  Russia  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  said 
waters  outside  of  said  territorial  limits  ;  all  Russian  rights  passed  to 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  by  which  Alaska  was  ceded  ;  the 
United  States  has  no  right  to  the  protection  of  property  in  seals 
outside  of  the  customary  three-mile  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 
This  decision  so  left  the  whole  question  that  the  concurrence  of  Great 
Britain  was  necessary  for  tlie  establishm.^nt  of  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  seal  life  in  the  regions  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit. 
Accordingly,  the  tribunal  drew  up  and  submitted  a  code  of  regular 
tions  for  that  purpose,  for  the  acceptiince  of  the  two  governnients ; 
and  this  concluded  the  matter  so  far  as  arbitration  could  conclude 
anything;  the  main  contention  of  the  United  States — that  Berino- 
Sea  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  closed  sea  —  was  not  allowed. 
Domestic  troubles  of  a  very  grave  nature  were  added  to  foreign 


The  Homestead  Strikers  burning  the  Barge  from  which  the  Pinkerton  Men  had  been  taken. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 
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cniiiplicntions  dining  these  later  years  of  the  llurrisoii  Administration. 
'J'lie  most  disastrous  and  lamentable  labor  troubles  of  recent    .  ,  ,  . 

A  111  Dor 

years  were  those  which  in  1892  disturbed  the  States  of  Peiin-  V/""'  '"  . 
sylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Idaho.  Most  serious  of  these  was  '*'■ 
the  Homestead  strike,  which,  beginning  in  July,  lasted  until  the 
following  November,  and  set  in  motion  inlluenees  that  endured  for 
years  afterwards.  A  new  scale  of  wages  hiid  been  promulgated  in 
the  Carnegie  Company's  steel  works,  at  Homestead,  eight  miles  east 
of  Pittsbiirnii.  The  workmen,  dissatisfieil  with  tiie  scale,  refu.sed  to 
work  under  it:  the  coni])any  declined  to  hold  any  conference  with  the 
workmen,  who  had  put  their  case  in  the  hands  of  the  "Amalgamated 
jVssoeiiition  of  Steel  and  Iron  Workers,"  an  organization  wliiih  the 
company  declined  to  recognize. 

The  workuu'ii  resolved  to  prevent  any  others  from  taking  their 
places.  The  company,  shut  out  of  their  works,  which  were  now 
closed  by  the  employees,  who  had  broken  through  the  enclosures 
and  taken  jiossession,  attempted  to  land  a  force  of  private  detectives 
biought  by  river  from  Pittsburgh  in  barges.  Tiiis  was  resisted  by 
the  strikers,  who  were  posted  in  and  around  the  works.  Tliey  fired 
upon  the  barges  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  and,  having  thrown 
coal  oil  up.on  the   barges  by  means  of  hose,  and  covered  the  surface  of 
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Militia  behind  Barricade  of  Rails  tn  the  Homestead  Works. 
Drawn  by  F.  ('.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 
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the  stream  with  the  same  fluid,  tliey  endeavored  to  burn  tlie  boats. 
Flags  of  truce  run  up  by  the  detectives  on  the  barges  were  shot  away, 
but  their  surrender  was  finally  accepted,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
land  and  depart  through  the  town,  running  the  gauntlet  of  crowds 
of  angry  men  and  women,  who  beat  and  maltreated  them  on  their  way 
to  the  point  of  departure.  The  bai'ges  were  robbed  and  burned. 
The  workmen,  in  their  citadel,  the  works,  were  entrenched  behind 
defences  of  steel  and  iron  ;  they  set  up  shields  of  steel  punctured 
with  rivet-holes,  and  they  were  well  provided  with  small  arms  and 
cannon.  In  these  opening  hostilities  seven  detectives  were  killed 
and  twenty-five  or  thirty  wounded ;  of  the  strikers,  eleven  were  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

The  riot  began  on  the  6th,  but  it  was  not  until  the  12th  that  the 
An  attempt  State  militia  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  town  was  placed 
at  murder,  under  martial  law,  and  order  was  gradually  but  very  slowly 
restored.  Thei'e  was  much  difference  of  opinion  throughout  the 
country  as  to  the  justness  of  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  but  the 
violence  of  their  conduct  greatly  prejudiced  their  case;  and  when 
Mr.  Frick  was  cruelly  shot  down  in  his  office,  July  21st,  public 
opinion  turned  against  the  strikers.  The  assailant,  however,  was  a 
New  York  anarchist,  who  had  constituted  himself  the  agent  for 
Frick's   removal.     The    victim    ultimately    recovered.       There   were 


Militia  in  Fort  Anderson  firing  Gatling  Gun  on  the  Coal  Creek  Miners. 
Drawn  by  F.  C,  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 


STRIKERS  ACCUSED  OF  POISONING. 


The  State  Troops  retreating  from  Briceville,  Tenn..  with  200  Convicts,  after  the  surrender  to  the 

striking  miners,  July  20,  I  89 1 . 

Draicn  by  F.  C.  Ranson  from  a  photograph. 

frpqiient.  collisions  bi'tween  tlie  strikers  and  tlie  noii-iininn  men  who 
came  to  take  tiieir  places.  It  was  cliargetl  that  poison  was  admin- 
isteicd  to  the  non-union  men  who  ]iad  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
works  after  the  arrival  of  the  militia;  and  two  cooks,  who  con- 
fessed their  own  complicity,  accused  union  men  of  conspiring  to 
commit  murder  by  poison.  The  cooks  subse(|nently  withdrew  tiieir 
confession.  Thirty-one  of  tiie  strikers  were  indicted  for  high  treason, 
four  were  convicted  of  poisoning,  and  .several  of  the  Carnegie  ofii- 
cials  and  their  detectives  were  indicted  for  murder  of  persons  killed 
in  the  exchanfre  of  shots  durinsr  the  disturbances.  Non-union  men 
were  trraduallv  set  to  work,  and  the  mills  were  in  full  runnint;  order 
by  November,  when  the  strike  was  declared  at  an  end.  The  cases 
against  the  indicted  men  were  finally  dropped. 

An  attempt  to  estal)lish  a  new  rate  of  wages  in  the  gold  mines  of 
CcEur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  brought  on  the  riots  which  raged  in    fining 
that  lawless  region  during  the  entire  sntniner  of  1802.     As   I[,','."c,','i,V° 
at  Homestead,  the  proposed  reduction  in  compensation  was  ''•*'■•■"■ 
resisted  by  the  labor  union  which  controlled  the  mass  of  workingmen 
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in  the  mines;  and  attempts  to  introcUice  non-union  men  were  met 
with  armed  opj^osition.  The  mine-owners  instituted  proceedings  in 
law  to  restrain  the  miners'  union  from  interfering  with  their  works ; 
the  union  had  sent  out  warning  notices  to  prevent  other  miners 
from  coming  into  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  seeking  work.  An  in- 
junction was  granted  restraining  the  miners  from  all  interference; 
but  violence  was  soon  resorted  to,  and  non-union  men  were  seized 
and  escorted  out  of  the  country.  Railway  trains  carrying  workmen 
were  stojjped,  and  a  general  embargo  was  declared  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  non-union  miners.  The  mines  were  garrisoned  by  armed 
men,  and  in  one  case  the  strikers  loaded  a  car  with  explosives  and 
ran  it  down  an  incline  into  a  mining  plant,  destroying  a  mill  and 
compelling  a  surrender  of  the  non-union  force.  In  another  instance, 
132  non-union  miners  were  captured  bodily,  taken  to  the  mouth  of 
a  Ciiiion,  robbed,  and  fired  upon  ;  in  this  brutal  affair  twelve  captives 
were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Finally,  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed ;  United  States  troops  were  called  in  by  request  of  the 
governor  ;  the  strong  hand  of  the  National  Government  put  an  end 
to  the  disturbances,  and  the  miners  returned  to  their  homes.  This 
strike  was  characterized  by  uncommon  brutality  and  atrocity  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers. 

The  labor  troubles  in  Tennessee  were  the  outcome  of  a  lonw  resist- 
convictia-  <i"ce  of  free  labor  against  convict  labor.  The  State  leased 
i'nTenm-s-"^  ^^^  prisoners,  over  1,400  in  number,  to  a  coal  and  iron  min- 
"""'  ing  company  ;  this  corporation  employed  the  greater  part  of 

the  convicts  in  mining,  and  sublet  others  to  smaller  companies  and 
private  individuals.  "When  dull  times  came  on  and  work  and  wages 
ran  low,  the  leased  convicts,  being  under  contract,  were  kept  em- 
ployed and  free  laborers  were  idle.  The  popular  discontent  induced 
working  miners  to  attack  the  whole  system  by  violence.  The 
troubles  began  in  1891,  when  a  mob  of  300  armed  men  attacked  a 
convict  camp  at  Briceville,  Anderson  County,  overpowered  the  guards, 
and  compelled  the  lessees  to  tarry  away  the  prisoners  b^'  railway 
train  to  Knoxville.  The  Legislature,  called  together  in  special  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  things,  dallied  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  miners,  again  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
visited  the  convict  camps  of  Coal  Creek  and  Briceville  and  released 
the  convicts  who  had  been  returned  there.  Another  camp,  at  Oliver 
Springs,  was  burned  and  the  convicts  set  at  liberty.  Many  of  these 
left  the  State  and  were  never  rearrested.  The  trouoles  were  renewed 
in  1892,  when  a  camp  of  362  convicts  at  Tracy  City  wns  broken  up 
by  a  mob  of  miners  and  the  stockade  was  burned.  These  proceed- 
ings were  repeated  at  Oliver  Creek,  Inman,  Coal    Creek,  and  other 
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points  wliere  convict  lahur  \v,i.s  employed.  A  great  number  of  con- 
victs were  liberated,  and  some  damage  done  to  property.  These 
troubles  went  on  tiirough  anotlifr  year,  a  determined  and  bloody 
siege  of  a  convict  camp  at  Tracy  City  being  one  of  the  startling 
events  of  the  campaign  against  convict  labor  in  tiie  State.  The  ulti- 
mate result  of  these  disturbances  was  the  abolishment  of  the  svstem 
of  farming  out  convict  labor  to  contractors  outside  of  the  State 
})('hitentiary. 

Early  in  June,  1892,  one  of  the  important  towns  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil-prc;ducing  regions,  Titusville,  was  visited  by  a  novel  and 
disastrous  fire.  A  heavy  freshet  had  inundated  the  region,  which  is 
intersected  by  numerons  creeks,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
covered  with    water.      Suddenly,  while    the  surface  of  the 

1-1  '  1       •!    f  Orpat  flood 

water  was  covered  with  coal  oil  from  overturned  tanks,  three  nnJflrein 

TituisTille. 

explosions  shook  the  place;  three  great  tanks  of  gasoline 
had  been  fired,  probably  by  lightning,  which  was  then  playing  in  the 
air.  The  flames  were  communicated  to  the  floating  fluid  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream,  and  a  burning,  fiery  flood  poured  around  the  inun- 
dated portions  of  the  town  and  thence  down  to  Oil  City,  setting  fire 
to  that  town,  and  firing  villages  and  buildings  along  the  course  of  the 
creek  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The  scene  was  grand  and 
terrible  in  the  extreme,  the  roaring  flames  pouring  down  the  stream 
like  a  veritable  river  of  fire.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  besieged  in 
their  homes,  surrounded  by  liquid  fire,  and   finding  no  ])lace  of  refuge 


Looking  WiSt  Irnm  Ft.inkhn  Stro-!,    ■■    'u;.    >■      i't.  •  -r..    ivn  '  ■'" 
l>raun  by  Clio  II.  rarlurfrom  a  ilwlograpk  by  Malhtr. 
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-d  Fir.'.  —  Looking  South  from  th.-  Ho;e    Bruosivi_t   it  J  A.   M..  June  5,    i  892. 
Draicn  by  W,  JV.  Smith  from  a  photograph  by  Mather. 

ill  the  mid.st  of  sucli  a  fiei'y  fresliet.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated 
to  be  nearly  200,  and  the  value  of  property  destroyed  was  between 
$1,000,000  and  #2,000,000.  Bridges,  railway  stock,  dwellings,  ware- 
houses, and  factories  were  wiped  out  of  existence  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  at  least  one  third  of  the  town  of  Titusville  was  burned. 

During  this  year  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  of  the  Chi- 
nese question,  and  Congress  was  chunorously  besought  to  enact  meas- 
ures for  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  Chinamen.  The  Geary  bill, 
as  it  was  called,  introduced  in  tlie  House  by  Re23i'esentative  Geary  of 
California,  and  entitled  "  An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese 
persons  into  the  United  States,"  finally  passed  Congress  and  became 
a  law  May  5th,  18'J2.  This  was  the  most  stringent  law  of  exclusion 
ever  passed  by  any  civilized  government.  It  positively  prohibited 
Chinese  persons  from  landing  in  the  United  States;  compelled  each 
Chinese  ])erson  then  living  in  the  country  to  apply  for  registration 
and  certificate  of  legal  residence ;  and  ordered  that  all  Chinese  per- 
sons found  in  the  United  States,  and  unable  to  account  for  themselves 
satisfactorily,  should  be  imprisoned  and  subsequently  deported  to  the 
place  from  which  they  embarked.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
identification  of  Chinese  persons  lawfidlv  in  the  country.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  as  this  had  already  angered  the  Chinese  Govern- 
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nient;  and  Ileiuy  \V .  IJlair,  formerly  a  Senator  from  New  Iluniii- 
shire,  who  had  voted  for  one  of  these  measures  while  in  the  Senate, 
when  afterwards  a|ipointed  United  States  Minister  to  China  was 
refused  by  the  Chinese  Government,  the  United  States  Government 
being  notified  that  he  would  not  be  received  at  tiie  imperial  court 
at  Pekin.  The  Chinese  Government  vigorously  protested  against  the 
Geary  law.  It  was  never  fully  enforced,  the  cost  of  deporting  Chinese 
offenders  being  too  great. 

Congress,  in  view  of  the  approach  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Columbian  discovery  of  America,  declared  October  21st,  1S{I2, 
a  National  holiday.  During  the  second  week  in  October,  New  York 
city  was  given  over  to  a  brilliant  and  picturesque  celebration  ;  the 
streets  were  gorgeously  and  tastefully  decorated  with  tri- 
umphal arches,  banners,  flags,  and  every  device  that  art  and  anuivcrsnry 
ingenuity  could  devise.  A  fine  paf;eant  took  place  on  the  diK.ov.Ty  of 
lUtli,  when  a  parade  ot  school  children,  many  thousands  in 
number,  passed  through  the  gaj'ly  adorned  streets  bearing  allegori- 
cal and  historical  designs  and  emblems.  On  the  lltli  there  was  a 
striking  water  procession,  led  by  fifteen  American  and  French  men- 
of-war.  The  column  formed  outside  of  the  Narrows,  and  passed  up 
the  bay  followed  by  an  immense  fleet  of  merchant  steamers,  yachts, 
and  other  craft.  Salutes  were  fired  from  the  forts  in  the  harbor, 
and  the  air  resounded  with  the  strains  of  martial  music.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  parade  of  Roman  Catholic  societies,  numbering 
some  .SO.OOO  persons  ;  and  on  the  12th,  a  State  holiday,  a  military  and 
civic  parade,  in  which  some  50,000  persons  marched,  took  place, 
and  a  monument  to  Christopher  Columbus,  the  gift  of  Italian- 
American  residents,  was  unveiled  near  the  Eighth  Avenue  entrance 
to  Central  Park.  Balls,  fireworks,  and  banquets  were  features  of  the 
evenings  of  these  days  of  festivity. 

The  celebration  of  the  Columbian  anniversary  was  general  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  observances  being  scattered  along  from  the 
8th  and  10th  of  the  month  to  the  23d.  On  the  last-named  day 
the  grounds  selected  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1.S03, 
near  Chicago,  were  formally  dedicated.  The  two  previous  days  had 
been  taken  up  with  ceremonies  and  festivities  premonitory  of  the 
great  event ;  and  on  the  23d  a  vast  throng,  not  less  than  250,000 
people,  assembled  in  Jackson  Park,  near  tlie  city,  where  impressive 
ceremonies  took  place.  The  National  Government  was  represented 
by  Vice-president  Morton,  President  Harrison  being  detained  by  the 
mortal  illness  of  his  wife.'  Addresses  were  made  by  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  of  New  York,  and  Henry  Watterson,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

1  Mi'9.  IlaiTiaou  died  Oct.jbcr  2Stli,  1892. 
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The  Columbian  Parade  in  New  Yorl<,  October  I  2,  I  892.  —  Loril<ing  up  Fifth  Avenue  from  Ninth  Street. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  fro^n  a  photograph. 


Vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  otlier  exeici.ses  made  the  da}'^ 
memorable,  and  fireworks  at  niglit  illuminated  tlie  scene  where,  one 
year  later,  the  noble  buildings  of  tiie  great  E\'i)osition  were  to  stand 
in  all  their  beauty  and  splendor. 

This  was  an  age  of  monument-building.  In  addition  to  those  that 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  preceding  chajiters,  an  impressive 
monument  to  Robert  E.  Lee  was  unveiled  iu  Richmond,  Virginia, 
May  29,  1890  ;  one  to  James  A.  Garfield  was  unveiled  in  grounds  near 
Cleveland,  Oliio,  one  day  later ;  and  one  to  Horace  Greeley  was 
dedicated  in  New  York  in  September  of  that  year.  In  1891  a  fine 
statue  of  Grant  was  unveiled  in  Galena,  Illinois,  June  3d;  and  an 
equestrian  statue  and  monument  of  Griint  was  set  up,  October  7th  of 
the  same  j'ear,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  where  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  many  statues  of  Lincoln  had  already  been  placed.  In 
Lexington,  Virginia,  a  statue  of  "Stonewall"  Jack.son  was  unveiled 
July  21st,  1891 ;  and  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  memory  of  the 
Death  of  famous  preachcr,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  honored  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  statue,  June  24tli,  1891.  This  year 
witnessed  also  the  passing  of  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman.     He  died   in    New   York.    February   14th,   1891,  and   his 


General 
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ob.sec|uies  were  celebnited  with 
imich  pomp.  Tlie  i-emaiii.s  of  the 
ilhistrious  and  <;iv;itly  beloved  chief- 
tain were  carried  to  St.  I.,oiiis  for 
interment;  the  funeral  pageant,  as 
it  passed  lhiouj;h  the  streets  of 
New  York  to  the  railway  station, 
was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
spectacles  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed 
in  the  city. 

Once  more,  as  the  quadrennial 
National  campaiijn  catne  on,  there 
was  much  confusion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  party  in  conse- 
quence of  a  failure  of  individual 
l)references  to  crystallize  around  any 
one  candidate   for  the   presidential 


The  Herts  Arch.  Fifth  Avenuo  and  58th  St.,  New  York. 
Drawn  Ijy  W.  N,  Smith  from  a  pholoi^rap/i. 


The  Columbus  Monument  in  59th  Street, 
Now  York. 

Drawrt  hrj  G.  W.  Peteri/roiti  a  photograph. 


nomination.  This  confusion 
was  deepened  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Secretaiy  Blaine's 
movements.  It  was  hoped 
b\'  thousands  of  his  devoted 
adlierents  that  he  would  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  again  in 
the  nominating  convention, 
liut,  on  the  oilier  iiand,  there 
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The  Statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  City  Hall  Park. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  sculptor.     Unveiled  June  25,  1S91.) 

Drawn  by  Martin  Bot^ord  from  a  photograph. 


was  an  unwritten 
law  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet 
should  not  become 
a  candidate  for 
that  nomination 
in  opposition  to 
his  chief ;  and 
Harrison's  name 
had  been  freely 
used,  apparently 
with  his  consent, 
in  the  prelimi- 
nary canvass.  Mr. 
Blaine  remained 
in  the  cabinet,  al- 
though his  health 
had  become  very 
infirm ;  and  his 
partisans       urged 


Unveiling  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Robert  E.  Lee  m  Ricnnnond,  Va.,  May  29,   I  890. 

(Antonin  Merely,  sculptor.    The  statue  show.'i  Lee  as  be  appeared  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
The  pedestal  is  40  feet  high,  the  statue  20.) 

Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 
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The  Grant  Monument  in  Lincoln  Park,   Chicago. 
Drawn  by  F.   C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  Taylor. 

bis  nomination  with  all  their  old-time  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  The 
situation  was  embarrassing ;  for,  altiiougli  ex-Representative  and 
ex-Governor  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  the  author  of  tlie  famous  protective 
tariff,  was  pressed  for  the  presidential  nomination.  President  Harrison 
and  Secretary  Blaine  were  tin;  only  possible  rivals  for  the  honor. 
The  National  convention  of  tlie  Republicans  had  been  called  to  meet 
ill  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  June  7th,  l^i92.  Finally,  after  a  long 
period  of  uncertainty  as  to  Hlaiiie's  intentions,  he  resigned,  three  days 
before  the  convention  assembled.  The  resignation,  wliich  came  sud- 
denly after  all,  was  regarded  as  a  signal  to  Blaine's  followers  that  he 
was  in  the  field  for  the  nomination.  The  actual  contest  was  now 
between  Harrison  and  Blaine.  Harrison  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot,  receiving  535  votes;  Blaine  had  132  votes,  and  McKinh-y  re- 
ceived the  same  number  as  Blaine;  there  were  oidy  a  few  scattering 
votes  cast.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
president.     The  platform  realfirmed  the   Republican  doctrine  of  pro- 
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tection,  and  denounced  the  course  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Re[)re- 
sentatives,  whicli  had  sliown  its  hostility  to  a  protective  tariff  by- 
passing a  series  of  bills  derided  as  "pop-gun  bills,"'  to  destroy  by 
piecemeal  the  protective  tariff  on  certain  articles  of  domestic  product. 
There  was  reall)'  no  other  "logical  candidate"  in  the  Democratic 
party  than  Grover  Cleveland,  who,  since  his  retirement  from 

Harrison  . 

andcieve-      the  presidency,  had   maintained  a  discreet  attitude,  and  who 

land  again  ' 

thecandi.       was  lemembered  gratefully  by   many   citizens  for  his  inde- 

dates.  .     °  .     . 

pendence  and  his  successful  administration  of  the  duties  of 
his  liigli  otlice.  But  there  had  sprung  up  inside  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  faction  opposed  to  Cleveland,  and 
led  by  Governor  Hill  of  that  State.  The  factionists  were  determined 
to  thwart  the  renomination  of  Cleveland  ;  and  by  a  series  of  sharp 
tricks  they  won  for  themselves  the  title  of  "Snappers;"  their  adver- 
saries were  called  "  Anti-Snappers."  Both  of  these  factions  chose 
delegates  to  the  National  convention  of  their  party,  which  assembled 
in  Chicago.,  June  21st,  1892.  The  "Snapper"'  delegates,  having  the 
regularity  of  party  machinery  on  their  side,  were  admitted  to  the  con- 
vention, and  their  rivals  were  excluded.  Three  candidates  were 
presented  to  the  convention, —  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  Gov- 
ernor Horace  Boies,  of  Iowa,  and  Governor  David  B.  Hill,  of  New 
Yoik.  Cleveland  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  617  out 
of  909  votes,  or  10  more  than  the  two  tliirds  necessary  for  a  choice. 
Hill  had  114  votes,  ;ind  Boies  103.  The  number  of  scattering  votes  was 
considerable.  Adiai  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
president.  The  platform  denounced  the  McKinley  tariff  as  "the 
culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation,"  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  (jf  the  Democratic  ]iarty  that  "the  Federal 
Government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff 
duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only."  On  the  silver  ques- 
tion, both  parties  declared  in  favor  of  maintaining  gold  and  silver  at  a 
parity  of  value.  The  Democrats  denounced  the  reciprocity  policy  of 
the  Republicans  as  "  sham." 

In  the  campaign  that  followed,  the  new  party  known  as  "  Popu- 
Riseof  the  I'sts,"  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Grangers  and  the  Farmers' 
Populists.  Alliance,  cut  a  considerable  figure.  The  People's  party,  as 
it  called  itself,  met  in  convention  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  July  2d,  and 
nominated  .James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for  President,  and  James  G. 
Field,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-president.  The  Populist  platform  de- 
nounced the  army,  "  the  subsidized  public  press,"  bondholders,  and 
corporations  ;  and  demanded  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  rate  of 
16  to  1,  government  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax,  and  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  in  the  postal 
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service  of  the  Uiiitfd  States.  The  Prohibitionists  nominated  Jolin 
Bidwell,  of  California,  for  President.  The  Socialistic  Labor  Conven- 
tion iioniiiiated  Simon  Winji;,  of  Massaciuisetts,  for  that  otlice. 

'Jiie  National  canvass  was  marked  by  unusual  confusion.  The 
Democrats  named  no  electoral  tickets  in  the  young  States  of  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  where  the  Populist 
vote  was  strongest,  and  their  voters  usually  favored  the  Populist 
ticket.  There  was  also  a  partial  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Populists 
in  Nevada  and  Minnesota.  In  Louisi;ina  and  Alabama,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  similar  fusion  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Populists.  In  Oregon  the  name  of  one  of  the  Populist  candidates  for 
|)residential  elector  was  placed  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  Michi- 
gan, where  a  new  electoral  law  had  gone  into  operation,  the  vote  of 
the  State  was  divided. 

The  principal  issu(!  of  the  campaign  was  the  tariff,  although  some 
of  the  Democratic  leaders,  like  Mr.  Bland,  of  Mis.souri, 
cliafi'd  under  restrictions  that  prevented  them  from  bringing  otcie've"'' 
the  silver  question  into  the  discussion.  The  Democrats  made 
good  use  of  the  attempt  of  the  Kepublicaiis  to  pass  the  "Force  bill" 
of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  result  of  tlie  election  was  that 
(irover  Cleveland  had  277  of  the  444  votes  in  the  electoral  college; 
Harrison  had  14")  votes,  and  Weaver  had  22.  Weaver's  votes  came 
from  Idalio,  Noith  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  (Oregon,  where  Dem- 
ocrats and  Populists  hail  fused.  The  count  indicated  a  curiously 
confused  state  of  things  in  these  States.  Thus,  North  Dakota  gave 
one  electoral  vote  each  to  Weaver,  Harrison,  and  Cleveland  ;  Michigan 
gave  five  votes  to  Cleveland  and  nine  to  Harrison  ;  Oregon  gave  three 
votes  to  Harrison  and  one  to  Weaver.  Clevelaiul's  jiopular  vote  was 
5,556.533  ;  Harrison's  was  5,175,577  ;  Weaver's,  1,122,045  ;  Bidwell's, 
279,191  ;  Wing's,  21,191.  As  reconstituted,  the  United  States  Senate 
now  had  44  Democrats,  37  Pepublicans,  and  four  Populists.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  were  216  Democrats,  125  Republicans, 
and  11  Populists.  For  the  Republicans  the  day  of  adversity  had 
fully  come.  Their  opponents  joyfidly  declared  that  the  Republican 
party  had  virtually  gone  out  of  business. 

There  were  several  changes  in  the  cabinet  during  President  Harri- 
son's administration.  William  Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
died  suddenly  while  addressing  a  great  company  at  a  public  banquet 
in  New  York,  January  29, 1891 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Foster, 
of  Ohio.  Redfield  Proctor,  Secretary  of  War,  vacated  his  office 
December  22d,  1891,  to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  place  of  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  who  had  resigned 
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bis  seat.  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana,  succeeded  James  G.  Blaine, 
Secretary'  of  State,  who  resigned  June  4th,  1892. 

President  Cleveland's  inaugural  address  was  brief  and  business-like. 
He  ui-ged  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  sound  and  stable  currency, 
pledged  his  Administration  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  revenue  reform,  and  condemned  that  tendency  to  expect 
special  legislation  for  the  protection  of  industrial  intei-ests  which  was 
commonly  known  as  paternalism.  The  cabinet  appointments  were  as 
follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of  Illinois;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky  ;  Secretary  of 
War,  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  of  New  York ;  Attorney-General,  Richard 
Olney,  of  Massachusetts ;  Postmaster-genei'al,  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  of 
New  York  ;  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama: 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia ;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Julius  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  President  Cleveland  was  to  recall 
from  the  Senate  a  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the 

'The  Presi- 

dent  recalls  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States,  which  had  been  sent 
ian  annex-  to  the  Senate  by  President  Harrison,  February  15th,  1893, 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  ratified.  This  treaty  was 
one  of  the  results  of  a  revolution  that  took  place  in  Hawaii  January 
14th,  1893.  The  reigning  Queen,  Liliuokalani,  had  become  very 
unpopular  on  account  of  her  dissolute  habits  and  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion. The  culmination  of  troubles  that  had  long  been  brewing  was 
her  approval  of  a  lottery  scheme  which  was  notoriously  demoralizing 
to  the  islands,  and  her  complicity  in  other  legislative  scandals;  her 
determination  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution  which  would  restore 
many  ancient  abuses  and  arbitrary  regal  powers  and  prerogatives  was 
still  another  cause  of  discontent.  The  revolutionists,  who  were  cliiefly 
Americans,  or  descendants  of  Americans  resident  in  the  islands, 
formed  a  committee  of  public  safety,  of  which  Sanford  B.  Dole  was 
chairman  ;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  they  decided  to  depose  the 
queen  and  form  a  provisional  government.  This  was  done,  and  on 
the  17th  John  L.  Stevens,  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  absent  from  Honolulu,  returned  and  gave  his  official  recognition 
to  the  newly  framed  provisional  government. 

The  deposed  queen  protested  against  the  action  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Harrison  charging 
that  Minister  Stevens  had  aided  and  abetted  in  the  revolution.  This 
charge  was  based  upon  the  order  of  Minister  Stevens,  who,  in  response 
to  a  petition  of  citizens,  had  requested  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  cruiser  Boston,  Captain  Wiltse,  to  land  sailoi's  and  marines 
from  the  ship  "  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  legation  and 
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the  United  States  consulate,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  American  life 
and  property."  Subsequently,  the  queen  having  abdicated  under 
protest  and  with  full  reservation  of  all  her  constitutional  rights,  the 
provisional  government,  of  which  Sanford  B.  Dole  was  now  president, 
requested  Minister  Stevens  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume the  protectorate  of  the  islands.  Minister  Stevens  ^iccordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  assuming  such  protection  for  the  better  defence 
of  life  and  property,  until  due  action  should  be  taken  in  the  premises 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
February  1st,  the  prochunation  of  the  minister  was  publicly  read  and 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  over  the  government  build- 
ings in  Honolulu. 

In  the  mean  time,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment sailed  for  the  United  States  bearing  a  draft  of  a  treaty  of 
annexation  to  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  in  \Vashington.  On 
receipt  of  Minister  Stevens's  despatch  informing  him  of  what  liad 
been  done.  Secretary  Foster  of  the  State  Department  disavowed  the 
minister's  action  respecting  the  assumption  of  a  protectorate  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  that  phase  of  the  case  was  dismissed.  Queen 
Liliiiokalani's  agents  also  arrived  in  Washington,  and  presented  their 
protest  against  the  course  of  Minister  Stevens  an<l  Captain  Wiltso. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  provided  that,  until  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  determined  otlierwise,  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  should  remain  paramount  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  local 
government  to  retain  its  usual  powers,  subject  to  the  veto  of  a  resi- 
dent commissioner.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  United  States 
should  assume  tlie  debts  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  amounting  to 
about  $3,250,000,  and  should  pay  to  the  deposed  queen  an  annual 
stipend  of  .f20,000,  and  allow  to  the  heiress-presumptive,  Princess 
Kaiulani,  the  lump  sum  of  $150,000. 

Foreign  governments  represented  in  Honolulu  had  recognized  the 
provisional  government,  and  Secretary  Foster,  on  receiving  the  diaft 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  had  procured  from  the  representatives  of 
those  governments,  in  Washington,  assurances  that  none  of  the  powers 
would  be  averse  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  annexation.  So  far  as 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  manifested,  the  feeling  was 
generally  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  relations  as  would 
insure  tranquillity  and  peace  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  so  long  dis- 
tracted by  revolutions,  and  would  bind  the  islands  and  their  material 
interests  to  the  United  States. 

President  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  March  4th,  and  on  the  9th  he 
The  Hawai-  ^^"^  *"  *''*^  Senate  requesting  return  of  the  annexation  treaty. 
ZcisSt"  Meanwhile,  on  the  7th,  the  President  bad  privately  sent 
James  H.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  to  Honolulu  to  act  as  a  spe- 
cial commissioner,  virtually  superseding  Minister  Stevens;  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  tlie  relations  of  the  two  countries  Blount's  authority 
was  "paramount."  Commissioner  Blount's  refusal  to  accept  tlie 
courtesies  and  hospitalities  of  members  of  the  provisional  government 
naturally  threw  him  into  the  exclusive  society  of  the  royalists.  It  is 
likely  that  his  reports  to  the  Government  at  home  were  colored  by 
this  fact.  Under  orders  and  instructions,  he  had  hauled  down  the 
American  flag  on  his  arrival  in  the  islands.  Minister  Stevens  was 
subsequently  recalled. 

The  agitation  of  the  so-called  Hawaiian  question  in  the  United 
States  became  bitter  and  intense.  The  friends  and  supporters  of 
President  Cleveland's  policy  derided  the  scheme  of  annexation  ;  and 
an  acrimonious  dispute  arose  over  the  contradictory  reports  sent  from 
the  islands  by  persons  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  deposed  queen 
and  those  who  stodd  by  the  provisional  government.  Questions  of 
veracity  were  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  was  engendered 
during  the  progress  of  the  controversy.  Finally,  President  Cleveland 
President  Undertook  to  act  as  mediator,  proposing  to  the  queen  that 
proposes  to  tlie  United  States  Government  would  "undo  the  flao-rant 
wrong"  that  had  been  wrought  by  its  representatives  dur- 
ing the  recent  revolution,  provided  the  queen,  after  her  reinstatement, 
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would  exercise  clemency  and  magnanimity  towards  tiie  members  of 
tlie  provisional  government.  Tliis  condition  was  rejected  by  the  ex- 
queen,  who  would  be  satisiied  with  nothing  short  of  the  execution  of 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government  and  the  banishment  of 
their  families.  So  the  attempt  to  restore  the  queen  fell  through,  and 
the  provisional  government,  now  able  to  maintain  itself,  remonstrated 
against  this  interference  with  its  rights  and  dignities.  For  a  time, 
disorders  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  islands,  and  in  Honolulu 
there  were  gathered  many  combustible  political  elements  which  were 
liable  to  be  kindled  into  a  general  conflagration  at  any  moment.  For- 
tunately, there  were  none  of  the  bloody  outbreaks  that  were  appre- 
hended, and  the  civil  government  under  President  Dole  gradually 
became  settled  and  apparently  permanent  without  the  moral  or  physi- 
cal support  of  the  United  States. 

President  Cleveland  found  it  necessary  to  invoke  the   aid  of  the 
Republicans  when,   in  the  summer  of  the  first  year  of  his  jj^^.^_^,^j 
second  term  in  office,  he  asked  Congress  to  meet  and  repeal   tUn  siivur 

^  '  ^  .  .  -     ,         question. 

the  compulsory  Silver  Purcliase  law.  The  exigencies  of  the 
linancial  situation  were  such  that  the  President  felt  constrained, 
•fune  30th,  1893,  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  new  Congress  to 
meet  on  the  Tth  of  August  following.  In  his  proclamation  calling 
Congress  together  he  said:  "The  present  perilous  condition  is  largely 
the  result  of  a  financial  policy  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  finds  embodied  in  unwise  laws  which  must  be  executed 
until  repealed  by  Congress."  This  reference  to  the  law  requiring 
the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  per  month  was  resented 
by  the  supporters  of  the  free  coinage  scheme.  That  law,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  of 
free  silver  coinage  and  the  more  conservative  Congressmen,  effected 
in  July,  1890.  But,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  those  interested  in 
silver  "production,  the  market  value  of  the  white  metal  had  continued 
to  decline.  The  country  was  divided  upon  the  silver  question  :  the 
thinking  men  of  the  States  nearest  the  Atlantic  border  were  gen- 
erally opposed  to  any  enlargement  of  silver  coinagt>,  and  those  of  the 
farther  Western  States  were  eager  for  free  coinage.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  in  special  session  the  President  ascribed  the  financial 
evils  of  the  time  to  the  compulsory  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  each  mouth,  and  the  payment 
therefor  in  treasury  notes  redwMiiable  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  reissue  of 
said  notes  after  redemption.  He  reported  to  Congress  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  13th  of  July.  1893,  such  notes  had  been  issued  for  the  inir- 
pose  of  purchasing  silver  to  the  amount  of  more  than  .$147,000,000. 
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In  one  year,  more  tlian  #40,000,000  of  these  notes  liacl  been  redeemed 
in  gold.  This  drain  of  gold  threatened  the  gold  reserves  held  for 
the  redemption  of  United  States  notes,  and  involved  a  derangement 
of  the  whole  financial  system  of  the  United  States.  Congress  vi^as 
now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  the  single  standard 
of  silver,  or  a  suspension  of  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion. 

The  disposal   of   this  question,  howevei',   was   by  no  means   easy. 
The    same    combination    of    silver-supporting    Republicans 

Repeal  of  i  i  o  i 

thecompui-    from  the  Wcst  and   Democrats  from  the  South  and  West. 
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Purchase  whioli  had  dismayed  the  advocates  ot  tlie  compromise  bill  in 
1890,  still  existed ;  and  that  combination  was  now  reen- 
forced  by  a  Populist  contingent.  The  special  session,  almost  exclu- 
sivelj'  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  pending  question,  lasted  from 
Auffust  until  the  end  of  October.  Tiie  friends  of  free  silver  resisted 
repeal  at  every  step  of  tlie  way.  The  Administration  made  nnquali- 
lied  support  of  the  repealing  bill  a  test  of  loyalty  ;  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  patronage  and  pressure  was  exerted  to  induce  the  desired 
result,  which,  it  was  lioped  and  expected,  would  put  an  end  to  finan- 
cial distress  and  stringency.  When  the  bill  to  repeal  was  finally 
passed  in  the  Senate,  October  30th,  the  aflBrmative  vote  was  made  up 
of  2G  Republicans,  22  Democrats  ;  and  the  negative  vote  was  of  22 
Democrats,  11  Republicans,  and  4  Populists.    In  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  tbe 
vote  to  repeal  was 
carried  by  130 
Democrats  and  I'l 
Republicans ;  of 
those  who  voted 
;i gainst  repeal  and 
ill  favor  of  free 
bilver,  74  were 
Democrats,  20 
were  Kepubli- 
i-aiis,  and  7  were 
I'opiilists. 

During  the  de- 
liate  in  tlie  Senate, 
where  the  inter- 
vention of  the 
previous  question 
does  not  obtain  to 
cut  o£f  discussion, 
Senator  All(>n, 
I'opulist,  of  Ne- 
braska, "  talked 
against  time;"  he 
made  a  speech 
that  lasted  four- 
teen hours,  beat- 
ing the  record  of  long  speeciies  in  Congress.  When  sheer  weariness 
obliged  him  to  stop,  one  of  liis  comrades,  opposed  to  repeal,  came  in 
with  a  series  of  dilatory  motions  and  obstructed  the  business  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purjiose  of  postponing  as  long  as  possible  tiie  final 
vote.  15ut,  in  spite  of  these  childish  tactics,  the  bill  was  passed  ;  it 
became  a  law  November  1st,  1893,  after  a  session  that  had  lasted 
nearly  three  months. 

One  of  the  calamities  of  1893  was  the  wreck  wrought  on  the  coast 
of  Soutli  Carolina  and  Georgia  by  a  great  storm  that  swept  orcatsionn 
it  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  overwiielnied  the  Sea  Islands  Au'anac"""' 
and  shore  ])lantations.  A  gale  from  the  soutiieast  and  east  ™"'' 
blew  for  mnnv  hours,  heaping  up  the  sea  along  the  coast  until  the 
usual  inland  bigji-water  mark  was  exceeded  by  more  tlian  five  feet. 
And  in  the  exposed  regions  the  flood  was  even  in  excess  of  this.  The 
Sea  Islands  and  the  low-lying  islands  and  mainland  in  Port  Royal 
Sound   were  completely   inundated.     St.   Helena   Sound,   which,   like 


A  Barquentine  blown  on  Shore  by  the  Hurricane. 
Drawn  by  Dan  Smith  Jrom  nature. 
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Wreckage  on  Coosaw  Island. 
Draun  by  Dan  Smith  from  nature. 

Port  Roj'al  Sound,  presents  the  open  section  of  a  V-shaped  body  of 
water  to  the  east  and  southeast,  was  swept  by  rollinf;  waves  of  terrific 
force.  The  water  at  Beaufort,  which  is  well  inlantl,  rose  eight  feet 
above  the  highest  mark  of  spring  tides;  and  the  mean  level  of  the 
flood  on  the  islands  was  ten  feet  above  the  usual  high-water  maik. 
The  loss  of  life  was  very  great ;  the  estimated  loss  on  the  Sea  Islands 
was  1,000  lives.  Growing  crops  were  ruined,  the  phosphate  industry 
was  paralyzed,  and  thousands  of  the  humble  homes  of  the  negro  pop- 
ulation were  swept  away  in  the  floods.  JNIuch  loss  was  entailed  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  the  entire  loss  in  the  former  citj'  being 
estimated  at  f2,000,000.  Twelve  lai-ge  vessels  anchored  below  Sa- 
vannah were  blown  upon  the  marshes,  and  some  of  these  were  fairly 
carried  two  miles  across  the  marshes  to  an  island  on  the  further  side. 
The  Red  Cross  Association  and  other  relief  societies  went  to  the 
succor  of  the  bereft  and  ruined  people  along  the  coast ;  30,000  per- 
sons were  objects  of  charity  on  the  islands,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  to  enact  measures  for  those  who 
had  suffered  by  the  floods. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE    AMERICAN    QL'ADKI-CENTENNIAL. 

The  Mateuiai.  and  Political  Development  of  the  Continent.  —  Prosperity  of 
THE  Ameiucan  Kepiblic.  —  Wonders  of  Applied  Science  in  the  United  States. 
—  Proposition  to  celeiirate  the  Foub  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Colum- 
bian Discovery. — Congres.s  takes  up  the  Siiuect.  —  Chicago  awarded  the 
Prize  of  THE  Location  of  the  Fair.  —  General  Features  ok  the  Exposition 
City.  —  Some  of  its  most  Notable  Structures. —  The  Exhibits  and  the  Exiiiii- 
ITORS.  —  Picturesque  Accessories  of  the  Fair  of  All  Nations.  —  The  Midway 
Plaisance.  —  Observance  of  Special  Days.  —  The  Closing  Cere.moniai..  —  Fi- 
nancial Results  of  the  Exposition.  —  Some  of  its  Effects  dpon  the  People. 

The  record  of  the  discovery  and  tlie  material  and  political  develop- 
ment of  tlie  American  Continent  during  tlie  first  four  centuries  of  its 
occui^ation  by  white  people  draws  to  a  close.  This  history,  although 
opening  with  a  sketch  of  the  traditional  excursions  of  the  Norsemen  in 
America,  logically  begins  witli  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  those 
who  followed  him  in  his  adventurous  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
Standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  fifth  century  after  Columbus,  the 
attention  of  the  studious  observer  is  chieflv  attracted  l)y  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  of  the  great  American  Republic  ;  its  domain  stretches 
from  shore  to  shore,  its  western  advance  having  successively  passed 
the  natural  barriers  of  mountain  ranges,  barren  ])lains,  and  mighty 
rivers  until  it  has  paused  at  last  on  the  brink  of  the  Peaceful  Sea, 
unknown  to  Columbus,  which  laves  the  we.stern  border  of  the  United 
States  of  ^Vmerica. 

At  this  perioil,  when  the  time  for  the  celebi-ation  of  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  approached,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was,  in  round  numbers,  (55, 000.000.  Tlie 
wealth  of  the  people  was  estimated  at  *66, 000,000,000.  The  banking 
capital  of  the  country  was  considerably  more  than  'fl, 000,000,000, 
and  the  surplus  and  profits  of  the  banks  was  about  ■'BTOO.OOO.OOO.  Tlie 
internal    commerce    of    the    country    was    represented   bv  a 

.       .  ".  Till'  w.alth 

valuation  of  twenty-five  billions  of  dollars.    Within  a  period   "'  "u- 

of  only  a  little  more  than  sixtj'  j-ears,  the  railway  system  of 

the    United   States   had   risen    from   nothingness   to   the  astonishing 
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extent  of  170,G07  miles,  representing  a  capital  of  more  than  *^11,000,- 
000,000,  invested  in  the  various  kinds  of  property  required  in  the 
Iniilding  and  maintenance  of  railways.  The  vast  domain  of  the  Re- 
public, enriched  by  the  multitudinous  activities  of  man,  now  embraced 
an  area  of  more  than  0,000,000  square  miles;  and  of  this  vast,  far- 
expanding  territory,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  4,564,641 
farms  of  the  United  States  covered  973,779  square  miles  ;  and  these 
farms,  with  their  machinery,  implements,  and  live-stock,  represented 
a  valuation  of  816,000,000,000. 

If  one  turns  from  the  development  of  the  simpler  forms  of  human 
industry  to  those  which  are  novel  and  scientific,  it  will  be  to  find 
there  the  highest  expression  of  the  workFs  wonderful  advance.  In 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the  uses  of  trade  and  conniierce,  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  had  been  most  rapid.  The  telephone, 
for  example,  was  first  j^atented  in  1876 ;  it  began  to  come  into 
jiractical  use  tlie  following  year.  But  at  the  close  of  the  era  now 
under  review,  the  telephone  system  of  the  United  States  represented 
an  invested  capital  of  #77,000,000,  and  exchange  connections  of  nearly 
2,000,000  per  day.  The  electric  telegrapli,  which  antedates  the  use 
of  the  telephone,  shows  a  yet  more  amazing  rapidity  of  increase  in 
extent  and  uses.  Beginning  in  1845  with  the  slender  line  of  the  New 
York  and  Boston  ^Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  the  system  has  grown 
to  a  vast  network  which  uses  800,000  miles  of  wire,  requires  20,000 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  and  transmits  58,000,000 
messages  every  year.  The  invention  of  the  electric  light  was  in  its 
infancy  in  1878,  and  ardent  experimenters  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  were  struggling  with  tlio  difficulties  of  making  it  commercially 
useful.  But  in  189.3  more  than  three  hundred  American  cities  were 
nightly  nsing  the  electric  light,  and  more  than  7,000,000  people  had 
come  to  regard  this  novel  means  of  illumination  as  an  indispensable 
necessity.  The  swift  ])rogress  of  invention  and  improvement  reduced 
the  cost  and  multiplied  the  number  of  lights,  until  many  millions  of 
these  useful  lamps  lightened  the  labors  and  cheered  the  homes  and 
factories  of  the  people. 

No  longer  a  scientific  toy,  the  phonograph,  originally  invented  by 
Scientific  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  1878  but  allowed  by  that  busy  genius 
appliances.  ^^  remain  undeveloped  until  nine  years  later,  became  a  useful 
adjunct  in  the  counting-houses,  offices,  and  exchanges  of  the  commer- 
cial world  as  soon  as  it  was  again  taken  up.  Words  spoken  into  its 
ear-trumpet  and  recorded  on  its  moving  cylinder  of  wax  are  per- 
manently fixed,  and  are  cajjable  of  reproduction  in  speech  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator.  The  cylinders  of  the  phonograph  are  storage 
batteries    of   speech.     Of  other   uses  of  applied  electricity,  mention 
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should  be  made  of  the  great  value  of  electrical  power  in  transportation. 
Practical  use  of  this  means  of  transit  was  not  made  until  about  the 
time  that  Edi.son  resumed  the  invention  of  tlie  phonograph,  after 
years  of  neglect.  Wiieii  the  Republic  was  called  to  celebrate  its 
Columbian  Centennial,  11,000  miles  of  railway  tracks  were  operated 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  current,  and  *750,000,0n0  of  capital  had 
been  invested  in  the  building  of  these  roads.  Heavy  locomotives, 
run  by  electric  power,  were  constructed  for  special  use  on  some  of  the 
steam  railroad  lines;  and  the  hu-siness  of  manufacturing  electrical 
supi>lies  in  the  United  States  had  sprung  from  nothing  to  a  volume 
which  required  the  investment  of  nearly  $1,500,000,000  of  capital. 
American  electrical  appliances  are  eni])loyed  in  the  gold-fields  of  South 
Africa,  the  streets  and  godowns  of  China  and  Japan,  the  royal  palace 
of  Corea,  the  avenues  and  buildings  of  the  Hawaiian  capital,  the  chief 
cities  of  Indo-China,  and  even  in  the  factories  and  towns  of  manufac- 
turing England,  where  American  trolley  roads  and  motors  lead  the 
world's  work  in  an  age  of  electricity. 

With  material  triumphs  and  successes  such  as  these,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  a  resolution  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  should  ultimately  result  in  an 
exposition  of  the  best  achievements  of  indiistrj^  science,  art,  and 
mental  activity.  The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1S70  celebrated  the 
closing  of  the  first  one  humlrfd  years  of  the  Nation's  existence ;  it 
partook  larcrelv  of  a  sentimental  character ;  it  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  to  the  beginnings  of  things  political  WorWe 
and  national ;  it  reminded  them  of  their  birth  as  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  :  and  the  traditions  of  their  family  origin  wei"e 
examined  with  curiosity,  and  revived  with  honest  pride.  The  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  of  1893  was  a  vast  object-lesson,  showing  forth 
the  victories  of  civilization  in  a  land  which  had  been  redeemed 
from  primitive  savagery  as  the  four  centuries  were  taking  flight. 
The  wonders  of  mechanism,  science,  and  art  were  gathered  in  one  full 
slieaf  for  the  admiration  of  maidcind.  The  AYorld's  Columbian  Ex- 
position was  something  more  than  an  object  of  local  pride  and 
National  gratulation.  It  was  a  pictorial  view  of  human  progress 
and  advancement.  Thus  it  was  a  fitting  celebration  of  tlie  event 
which  gave  to  civilization  a  New  World  to  conquer  and  inhabit. 

It  had  been  intended  that  a  great  exposition  of  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations  should  be  opened  on  the  day  marking  the  four 
hunilredth  anniversary  of  the  Columbian  discovery.  This  was  not 
possible.  The  work  of  reclaiming,  solidifying,  and  beautifying  the 
lands  on  which  the  exjiosition  city  was  to  be  built  in  Chicago 
was  greater  than  had  been  expected.     Unforeseen  obstacles  arose,  and 
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The  Columbian  Parade  in  New  Yorl<,  April  28.    I  893.—  Looking  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  from 

Twenty-Third  Street. 

Draii'n  by  Otto  H.  Bar/nr/rom  n pltoroi;raph. 

it  was  foninl  necessary  to  postpone  the  actual  opening  of  the  exhibi- 
tion until  1893.  Another  delay  had  arisen  while  lively  discussion 
went  on  over  the  fixing  of  the  site  of  the  exposition.  In  what  city 
should  it  be?  When  the  project  of  celebrating  the  Columbian  dis- 
covery by  a  world's  fair  was  first  broached,  it  was  generally  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  exposition  would  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
or  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  was  so  little  question  about  this 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  readily  subscribed  $5,000,000  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  an  exposition  which  was  to  be 
opened  in  that  city  October  12th,  1892.  Congress  was  then  applied 
to  in  order  to  secure  the  formal  sanction  of  the  work  by  the  National 
Government.  This  would  give  official  character  to  the  exhibition, 
and  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  foreign  governments,  with- 
out which  no  international  exhibition  could  succeed.  But  as  soon  as 
the  aid  and  countenance  of  Congress  were  invoked,  the  project  became 
public  property,  as  it  were;  any  city  of  the  United  States  might  be  a 
bidder  for  the  honor  of  furnishing  a  site  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Accordingly,  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Washing- 
ton, and  New  York  contested  for  the  i^rivileges  and  honors  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress. 
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As  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  exposition  was  $5,000,000,  the 
people  of  Chicago  set  to  work  at  once  to  secure  pledges  for  that 
amount  to  guarantee  the  buikling  of  the  needed  structures,  improve 
the  grounds,  and  set  the  exhibition  in  motion.  A  long  and  lively 
canvass  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the  clainia 
of  the  four  rival  cities  could  be  adjusted.  The  Senate  left  the  settle- 
ment of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  House.  Before  the  matter 
was  concluded,  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  had 
increased  to  ■$10,000,000.  The  competition  was  narrowed  down  to 
Chicago  and  New  York,    and,  after  an   exciting  balloting, 

^  .  .  .  Chicago 

the   House  awarded  the  location  of  the  fair  to  the  city  of  winRtho 
Cliicago.       The    popular   hubsci  iption    of  that   city  had  ex- 
hausted  one   field  of  operations,  and  it  W'as  found  needful  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  municipality  to  an  additional  extent.     Tlie  consent  of 
the  State  Legislature  was  necessary  to  authoi-ize  the  city  to  lend  its 
credit  for  the  sum  rccpiired,  —  $5,0(10,000  ;  and  even  this  sum  was  not 
adequate.    Although  the  Legislature,  in  special  session,  had  authorized 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  issue  its  bonds  for  this  purpose,  the  growth   of 
the   <Treat  scheme   now   made   it  evident   tiiat  at    least   ¥17,000,000 
would  be  required  to  conduct  the  mighty  enterprise  to  a  creditable 
and  honorable  conchision.      The  bigness  of  tiiis  estimate  nearly  took 
away  the  breath  of  the  American  people,  a  majority  of  wliom  began 
to  regard  the  whole  proposition  as  chimerical  and  fantastic.     But  the 
promoters  of  the  ]ilnii,  undismayed  l)y  the  vast  and  swelling  propor- 
tions of  the  undertaking   before   them,  went  once   more  to  Congress 
with  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts,  asking  for  a  loan  of  five  mil- 
lions upon  terms  similar  to  those  on  which  the  bonds  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  issued ;  that  is  to  say,  the   United  States  Government 
was  to  issue  its  bonds  to  the  corporation  upon   the  agreement  of  the 
latter  to  repay  the  same  percentage  that  might  be  paid  to  the  imme- 
diate stockhoidei's  of  said  corporation.     This  proposition  was  discussed 
all  over  the  country  witli  much  animation,  those  opposed  to  it  being 
severe   in   their  comments    upon    the   "Cliicago   wind"   which    was 
alleged  to  be  the  only  foundation  of  the  financial  claims  of  the  city 
that  had  secured  the  honor  of  holding  within  its  borders  the  world's 
Columbian  Exposition.     After  a  long  and  often  acrimonious  debate, 
Congress  made  a  compromise  with  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise; 
instead  of  a  loan  of  the  Government  credit,  a  free  gift  of  !^2,500,000 
was  voted.     This  sum  was  to  be  given  in  silver  coins,  specially  minted 
for  tills  purpose,  witli   the  expectation  that  they  would   be  sold  at  a 
great    premium  and  cherished  as  .souvenirs.     This  expectation  was 
not  fully  realized. 

Once  more  appealing  to  the  civic  pride  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
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central  directory  of  the  Chicago  corporation  authorized  the  issue  of 
f5,000,000  in  debenture  bonds,  payable  on  or  before  January  1st, 
1894,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  said  bonds  to  constitute  a  lien  on 
the  property  of  the  coi-poration,  and  to  be  paid  from  the  future  income 
of  the  enterprise.  Nearly  the  whole  amount  of  these  debenture 
bonds  was  taken,  individuals  and  coi-porations  in  Chicago  subscribing 
to  the  extent  of  14,550,000.  Still  the  financial  exigencies  of  the 
situation  became  more  severe  and  exacting  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  increased  under  the  developing  hands  of  architects, 
builders,  and  jilanners.  Twenty  millions,  it  was  now  declared,  would 
be  needed  to  finish  a  work  for  which  five  millions  were  once  thought 
to  be  sufficient.  This  great  sum,  then,  was  actually  expended  in  the 
management  of  the  project  which  finally  took  shape  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  Congress,  with  that  laxity  of  morals  which 
is  apt  to  characterize  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  reconsidered 
its  promise  to  give  •92,500,000  to  the  great  undertaking,  and  only 
•$1,929,120  was  actually  realized  from  that  donation. 

Without  going  into  further  details  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
corporation,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
management  of  the  exhibition  subsequently  enabled  the  managers  to 
dischai'ge  the  floating  indebtedness,  and  to  pay  ofi  evei'y  dollar  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debenture  bonds.  To  put  in  a 
single  line  the  total  cost  of  the  great  exposition,  we  may  add  to  the 
$20,000,000  already  footed  up  the  sum  of  .$2,250,000  expended  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  its  own  features  of  the  exposi- 
tion ;  -$6,000,000  by  foreign  governments,  and  $7,000,000  by  the 
several  States ;  making  a  grand  total  of  •$35,000,000  as  the  actual 
cost  of  the  work,  and  saying  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  individual 
exhibitors. 

The  site  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  Jackson  Park,  a  public 
l^leasure  ground  belonging  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  its  southeastern 
part,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  ten  miles  by  water  from  the 
city  fi'ont.  The  park  had  been  left  comparatively  unimproved,  but 
its  natural  advantages  were  very  great.  The  surface  was  level  and 
was  intersected  with  lagoons  and  swampy  inlets.  To  reclaim  this 
area  from  the  lake,  make  solid  the  low-lying  grounds,  and  turn  the 
inlets  into  lakelets,  canals,  and  basins,  was  the  apparently  impossible 
task  of  engineers  and  landscape-gardeners.  The  result  was  a  wonder- 
ful transformation  of  a  watery  waste  into  a  noble  park  intersected 
with  solid  and  eas}'  avenues,  winding  paths,  and  sparkling  sheets  of 
water.  Flower-beds,  masses  of  shrubbery,  and  restful  expanses  of 
lawn  replaced  the  unkempt  fields  ;  and  the  waterways  redeemed  from 
the  waste  of  the  lake-front  gave  a  ready  and  agreeable  means  of  com- 
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nuiiiiciition  ainotitc  tlu'  noble  buildings  that 
wliite  grandeur  by  tlie  margin  of  canal, 
Tiie  skill  with  which  this  watery  element 
one  of  the  most  artistic  accessories  of  the 
tiue  of  the  White  City  was  most  noticeable 
as  the  Court  of  Honor.  Here  was  a  great 
dered  by  white  parapets  and  flights  of 
canals  from  various  directions,  and  reflect- 
bosom  the  numerous   stately  piles  of  ex- 
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stood  in  all  their 
liike,  and  basin, 
was  wrested  into 
architectural  pla- 
in what  was  known 
oblong  basin,  bor- 
steps,  entered  by 
ing  in  its  pellucid 
position     buildings 


Plan  of  the  World's  Fair  Grounds  at  Jackson  Park. 


A,  Administration  Building. 

B,  MacMonnies  Fountnin. 

C,  ('a«ino. 

D,  Music  Hull. 

E,  Central  lUilroad  Station. 

F,  Manufactures  anil  IJbrral 
Arts  Buililint;. 

G,  Agricultunil  Buililinj;. 


II,  Macbiiiery  Hull. 

I,  Slock  I'avilion. 

.7,  French  Agriculture. 

K,  Forestry  Building- 

|j,  Tmnsportation  Building, 

M,  Mine)*  and  Mining  Building. 

N,  Klectricity  Building. 

O,  Choral  Building. 


r,  Horticultural  Building. 
Q,  Wouien'f*  Building. 
K,  Govvrunicnt  Building. 
S,  Fisheries  Building. 
T,  Art  (Jalh-ries. 
U,  Naval  Kxhihit. 
V,  Illinois  Building. 


that    were    placed   by    its   maririn.      The   heights   of    these    beautiful 
structures  varied,  but  a  controlling  mind  had  so  regulated    The  court 
their  horizontal  lines  that  absolute  harmony  characterized   **'  "^"°*'' 
the  dazzling  picture  presented  in  this  wondrous  combination  of  light, 
form,  and  color. 

Equally  felicitous  was  the  invention  and  use  of  materials  for  the 
buildings  :  these  structures  must  be  ornate  and  attractive,  and  they 
were  not  to  be  permanent;  iu  a  few  months  the  occasion  for  their  use 
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would  pass  away,  and  the  city  of  show  house  would  be  no  more.  Just 
TheWhite  ^^^'^  Came  in  the  employment  of  a  composition  of  plaster 
^''^-  of  paris  and  dried  vegetable  fibre  known  as  "■  staff."     Com- 

paratively inexpensive,  this  composition  is  capable  of  being  worked 
into  the  most  ornamental  shapes  and  artistic  designs;  and,  supported 
on  a  backing  or  framework  of  wood  or  iron,  the  material  can  be  made 
to  assume  all  the  massiveness,  grace,  and  beaut}'  of  white  marble.  Ifc 
lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  the  lightest  tendrils  and  garlands  of 
decorative  art,  as  well  as  to  the  imposing  proportions  and  simple  dig- 
nity of  the  severest  schools  of  architecture.  The  twelve  principal 
buildings  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  thus  constructed, 
were  marvels  of  beauty.  Grouped  around  the  Court  of  Honor,  stand- 
ing stately  by  glittering  canal  and  lagoon,  or  partially  embowered  in 
the  foliage  of  the  park,  they  formed  a  picture  of  ravishing  delight,  a 
spectacle  the  like  of  which  was  never  before  seen  on  the  earth,  and 
the  counterpart  of  which,  reproduced  in  the  marble  which  was  so 
skilfully  simulated,  would  exhaust  the  treasury  of  the  richest  potentate 
in  the  world.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  gave  to  this  brilliant  and 
dazzling  group  of  palaces,  bridges,  parapets,  and  colonnades  the  name 
of  the  White  City.  The  title,  instinctively  bestowed  by  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  early  visitors  ^  to  the  White  City,  remained 
as  its  most  felicitous  description. 

The  most  important  and  the  largest  of  the  edifices  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  that  designed  for  the  exposition  of  manufactures  and  the 
liberal  arts.  The  building  was  1,(387  feet  long  and  787  feet  wide;  its 
roof  of  glass  and  iron  covered  a  space  of  1,400  feet  long  and  385  feet 
wide,  and  at  its  highest  point  was  150  feet  above  the  floor.  It  cov- 
ered a  total  area  of  forty-four  acres  ;  its  floor  space  was  increased  by  a 
gallery,  which,  fifty  feet  wide,  ran  entirely  around  this  gigantic  build- 
ing. Four  arched  entrances,  forty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  high, 
were  constructed  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  building ;  these 
were  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  and  mural  paintings  ;  and  a  hand- 
some loggia,  with  decorated  pavilions  at  each  corner  of  the  edifice, 
surrounded  it.  The  ai'chitecture  of  the  manufactures  and  liberal  arts 
The  Liberal  buildiug  was  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  the  effect  of  its 
'^'■''-  noble  proportions,  foliated  capitals,  fluted  columns,  and  en- 

riched entablature  was  most  impressive.  The  exhibits  here  were 
divided  into  thirty-four  principal  groups,  and  these  were  subdivided 
into  more  than  two  hundred  classes  of  leading  industries,  representing 
the  product  of  modern  machinery  and  man's  handiwork  of  every 
description.     This  included  a  vast  variety  of  objects  of  applied  art  in 

1  Heury  C.  Bimner,  of  New  York,  in  Scrilmcr's  Magazine,  October,  1892. 
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glass,   pottery,  porceliiin,   pla.ster,   marble,   aiul   semi-precious  stones, 
textile  fabrics,  metals,  wa.\,  and  other  materials. 

At  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  and  dominating  that  lovely- 
sheet  of  water,  was  the  Administration  building.  Tliis  was 
the  most  ornate  and  striking  of  all  the  edifices  in  the  expo-  tioiTbun" 
sition  grounds.  Its  lower  floor  consisted  of  four  pavilions,  '"^' 
sixty-five  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  structure  of  the  same  height^ 
enriched  with  detached  columns  and  colossal  sculptures;  this  section 
was  175  feet  in  area,  and  was  crowned  by  a  lofty  octagonal  dmne 
on  a  base  thirty  feet  high.  The  dome  was  gilded,  and  was  adorned 
with  floral  designs  in  high  relief.  Within  this  building  were  the 
offices  relating  to  the  general  management  of  the  exposition.  Look- 
ing from  its  front  the  eye  rested  on  the  sheet  of  water  (or  Grand 
Basin),  which  was  bounded  on  its  lower  or  eastern  end  by  a  grace- 
ful structure  known  as  the  peristyle ;  and  other  buildings  of  the 
exposition,  detached  and  differing  in  design,  yet  harmonious  as  a 
whole,  were  grouped  around  this  Court  of  Honor  on  either  side. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  Administration  building  was  an  ample 
esplanade,  handsomely  paved,  on  which  were  erected  the  music 
stands  ;  aiul  beyond  these,  on  the  border  of  the  miniature  lake,  were 
three  immense  fountains,  that  in  the  centre  being  a  colo.ssal  group 
representing  the  genius  of  Columbia  in  a  galley  propelled  by  eight 
rowers  and  steered  by  Father  Time. 

Facing  the  Administration  building,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
sheet  of  water  around  which  was  built  the  Court  of  Honor,  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  the  left  hand  liglitly  holding  a  staft 
crowned  with  a  Phrygian  cap  and  the  right  hand  lifting  high  a 
winged  orb.  This  work,  which  was  gilded  and  was  constructed  on 
lines  of  prodigious  power,  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  objects 
in  the  exposition.  It  was  a  figure  of  simple  but  gigantic  grandeur. 
Naturally,  the  up[)er  end  of  the  Court  of  Honor  was  chosen  for  the 
most  liberal  disposition  of  the  ornamental  sculptures  that  formed  so 
considerable  a  feature  of  the  architectural  scheme  of  tlie  exposition. 
Here  were  statues,  decorative  columns,  obelisks,  and  a  lavish  display 
of  all  the  devices  which  plastic  art  made  ready  for  the  lavish  adorn- 
ment of  the  spot.  But  the  eye  lingered  with  loving  admira-  ^1,0 
tion  upon  the  peristyle  that  bounded  the  view  as  one  looked  i*""'-''"- 
eastward  down  the  liasin  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  of  Honor.  This 
structure  consisted  of  forty-eight  columns  disposed  in  four  rows  on 
each  side  of  an  archway  that  spanned  the  entrance  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  grand  basin.  The  central  arch  of  this  beautiful  work  was 
eighty  feet  high;  the  entablature,  supported  by  the  forty-eight 
columns,  presented  a  level  sky-line,  broken  at  intervals  by  statues; 
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A  Detail  of  the  Golden  Doorway  at  the  Entrance  to  the  Transportation  Building. 
Drau-n  by  G.  W.  Peters  fiom  a  photograph. 

and  on  tlie  top  of  the  arch  \v;is  the  Coliimbum  quadriga, — a  Roman 
chariot  witli  a  typical  figui-e  of  a  discoverer,  drawn  Ly  four  horses, 
each  pair  of  which  was  led  by  a  graceful  female  figure.  Appropriate 
inscriptions  and  the  names  of  eminent  discoverers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  were  carved  on  the  panels  of  this  imposing  and  truly 
grand  work.  The  peristyle  connected  the  music  hall  and  the  casino, 
which  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  basin. 

On  the  right  of  the  Administration  building,  as  one  stood  facing 
the  vista  that  led  outward  to  Lake  Micliigan,  was  the  ma- 
chinery hall,  an  ornate  building  adorned  with  towers  and 
turrets,  and  designed  in  a  composite  style  of  architecture.  The  size 
of  machinery  hall  was  494  feet  by  342  feet,  but  it  required  an  annex 
of  even  greater  dimensions  than  the  main  building ;  its  entire  area 
covered  about  seventeen  acres.  The  exhibit  in  this  edifice  was  of 
the  most  bewildering  character.  It  represented  the  genius,  inven- 
tion, skill,  and  ingenuity  of  nearly  every  civilized  nation  upon  the 
earth.  Its  features  not  only  embraced  tlie  newest  and  most  startling 
inventions  of  recent  times,  but  they  also  brought  to  view,  by  way  of 
contrast,  some  of  the  primitive  contrivances  of  other  times  and  ages, 
thus  showing,  as  no  verbal  description  could,  the  progress  made  by 
man  in  the  domain  of  machinery  and  ajiplied  mechanics.  No  such 
array  of  labor-saving  devices  and  means  of  motive-power  was  ever 
before  brought  together  since  the  world  began. 

Separated   from   the   machinery    hall   by  a  broad    waterway  that 
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debouclied  into  the  busiu  of  the  Court  of  Honor  on  the  soiitlj,  was  the 
biiilJinji;  dedicated  to  agriculture.  This  edifice  was  desitrned  ,  , 
in  the  classical  KL-naissance  style  of  architecture ;  but  its  '""• 
decoration  was  more  efflorescent  than  that  of  any  of  its  immediate 
neighbors.  The  canal  that  separated  it  from  tiie  machinery  build- 
ing was  sp;inned  by  a  graceful  bridge  ;  and  a  colonnade,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  ))eristyle,  connected  it  on  its  southern  side 
with  the  mass  of  buildings  of  wiiich  machinery  hall  formed  the  most 
distinctive  feature.  The  general  efiVct  of  the  exterior  of  tlie  agri- 
culture building  was  one  of  an  almost  riotous  exuberance  of  plastic 
decorative  art.  Fluted  columns  and  pilasters,  caryatides,  colossal 
groups  of  statuary,  ju'diinents,  and  entabhitures,  enriched  with  sculp- 
tures, balustrades,  jiinnacles,  and  domes,  fascinated  the  gaze  and 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  The  building  was  500  feet 
wide  and  800  feet  long.  "With  its  annex,  it  covered  an  area  of  nine- 
teen acres.  The  agricultural  exhibit  was  one  of  world-wide  extent 
and  variety.  Naturally  the  United  States  led  in  the  display  that 
related  to  everything  that  might  be  called  "  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth;"  and  next  to  the  home  exhibit,  tliat  of  Oreat  liritain  and  its 
colonies  was  the  largest ;  but  the  agricultural  products  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  were  vast 
^nd  varied  in  their  magnitude. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  structures  in  the  park  wa*  the  forestry 
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building,  a  unique  edifice  covering  about  two  and  a  half  acres,  roofed 
with  tree-barks  in  their  natural  state  ;  its  wide  veranda  was  sup- 
ported by  tree-trunks  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  display  of  woods 
in  their  natural  and  their  finished  condition,  manufactures  of  wood, 
and  arboreal  growths  fi'om  all  countries,  was  one  of  surpassing 
interest. 

Another   novel  and   interesting  exhibition  was  that  of  ethnology 
and    anthropology.       There    the    visitor    could    study    the 

Ethnology.  ,         .       ,      ,  ,  r      i  »  ■  . 

physical  development  oi  the  American  continent  from  the 
ice  age  to  the  present  day,  witli  the  flora,  fauna,  geological  phe- 
nomena, and  ethnological  remains  of  each  successive  period.  There, 
too,  were  examples  of  the  clothing,  warlike  and  household  imple- 
ments, dwellings,  handiwork,  and  typical  portraits  of  nearly  every 
one  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  earth.  To  an  extent  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  international  expositions,  the  habitat,  en- 
vironment, and  daily  life  of  the  peoples  of  which  the  world  knows  the 
least  were  brought  together  for  study  and  comparison.  The  out- 
door exhibits  included  examples  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
cliff-dwellers  and  other  prehistoric  races  of  the  continent. 

Opposite  the  liberal  arts  building  on  the  westward,  and  separated 

from  it  by  one  of  the  broad  canals  that  intersected  the  exhi- 

Electricity.  ..  ■'  ,., 

bition  grounds,  was  a  noble  structure  devoted  to  a  display 
of  applied  electricity  and  electrical  apparatus.  The  exterior  of  this 
building  was  designed  in  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  its 
general  plan  was  that  of  a  long  nave  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a 
transept.  The  nave  was  690  feet  long  ;  the  transept  was  345  feet ; 
the  area  covered  was  nine  and  thiee  tenths  acres  ;  to  this  was  added 
118,546  feet  furnished  by  the  galleries  that  ran  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  The  design  of  this  structure  provided  for  an 
unusually  large  space  for  glass  windows  and  skylights ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  electrical  displays  at  night  was  therefore  exceedingly 
brilliant.  Every  device  for  the  employment  of  electricity  for  illumi- 
nation, motive-power,  and  for  every  useful  purpose,  or  for  the  grati- 
fication of  curiosity,  was  exhibited  here.  Naturally  the  edifice  was 
continually  thronged  with  visitors,  who  were  apparently  fascinated  by 
the  wonders  of  science  applied  to  innumerable  practical  uses. 

Westward  of  the  electricity  building  was  the  hall  of  mines  and 
Mines  and  mining,  with  an  area  of  eight  and  one  half  acres.  The 
mining.  exhibits  here  were  comprehensive  and  complete.  They  rep- 
resented every  stage  and  process  of  metallurgj-,  every  department  of 
mineralogy.  It  was  truly  said  that  the  raw  materials  exhibited  here 
formed  the  basis  of  every  other  exhibit  excepting  those  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.     These  comprised  precious  and  semi-precious  stones, 
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mineial  piji;meiits,  coals,  inarl)les  and  other  building  stones,  lime, 
sands,  clays,  salts,  petroleum,  earths  and  soils,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
the  means  and  appliances  employed  by  man  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
ing and  extracting  these  raw  materials  and  preparing  them  for  their 
uses.  Ancient  methods  of  mining  and  ancient  tools  and  machines 
were  shown  ;  and  diagrams  and  charts  illustrated  the  extent  and 
location  of  coal  deposits  and  the  accumulations  of  natural  gas. 
Other  exhibits  indicated  deposits  of  chalk,  slate,  and  other  useful 
minerals. 

The  transportation  building  was  one  of  the  centres  of  attraction. 
The  total  area  of  this  structure  was  nearly  eighteen  acres;  Tmusuorta- 
its  exterior  was  designed  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi-  ''""• 
tecture,  but  considerable  license  was  allowed  in  the  execution  of 
details.  The  principal  front  was  adorned  with  a  fa(;adc  of  Moresque 
design  ;  its  gateway  was  the  famous  "  Golden  Doorway "  which 
allured  many  thousands  of  people  to  gaze  upon  its  grand  propor- 
tions and  glittering  splendors.  The  exterior  of  the  building  was 
decorated  in  polychrome.  The  scope  and  plan  of  the  transportation 
exhibit  included  all  the  means  employed  in  transportation  of  persons 
and  goods  by  land  and  water.  The  exhibit,  like  many  others,  was 
historical,  as  well  as  immediately  practical,  and  was  one  of  absorbing 
popular  interest.  The  feature  of  the  exhibition  which  attracted  the 
greatest  attention  was  that  which  illustrated  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  transit  by  rail.  No  sharper  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  could  be  made  than  that  afforded  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
first  locomotives  ever  constructed  in  England  and  America,  and  those 
wondrous  flyers  which  seem  to  devour  the  land  over  which  they  glide 
with  magic  speed.  The  clumsy  machines  that  were  the  potential 
promise  of  the  swift  engines  of  to-day  were  regarded  with  respectful 
curiosity.  The  thoroughly  equipped  English  railway  trains,  finished 
down  to  the  minutest  detail,  stood  close  by  the  luxurious  and  roomy 
lines  of  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  which  every  American  considers 
absolutely  needful  for  his  comfort  and  convenience  on  a  long  railway 
jourtiey. 

The  department  of  fisheries  required  an  area  of  buildings  equal  to 
about  one  and   one    half  acres.      A   unique  feature  of  this 

,  .1  .    .  ■    1       T       1  /T>i  •        1      '11.  Fisheries. 

exhibition  was  an  aquarial  display.  Ihe  main  building, 
1,100  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  with  a  central  rotunda  GO  feet  in 
diameter,  was  exquisitely  designed  and  ornamented ;  two  circular 
wings  were  connected  with  it  by  curving  arcades,  and  in  one  of  these 
circular  pavilions,  and  the  corridor  leading  to  it,  were  great  gla.ss 
tanks  filled  with  salt  or  fresh  water,  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  finny 
tribes  that  moved  in  their  translucent  depths.      The  arrangement  of 
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the  lighting,  by  night  or  day,  was  admirable  for  the  observation  of  the 
tenants  of  the  great  tanks ;  and  a  procession  of  delighted  sight-seers 
continually  moved  along  the  glassy  walls  behind  which  drifted  the 
fishes  that  represented  the  inhabitants  of  lake,  river,  and  sea.  In  the 
main  building  of  the  fisheries  department  was  a  strikingly  interesting 


Detail  of  the  Fisheries  Building. 
Drmrn  by  F.  D.  Site/'  from  a  /i/tolograph. 


exhibit  of  fishing  boats  and  fishing  tackle  from  various  countries 
whose  hardy  mariners  have  given  the  world  the  best  lessons  in  the  art 
of  gathering  the  spoil  of  the  sea.  Norway  and  Sweden,  Newfound- 
land, Japan,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  exhibits.  Models  were  not  considered 
sufficiently  impressive,  and  actual  fishing  crafts,  nets,  and  other  appli- 
ances were  brought  to  the  show  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble. 
In  addition  to  the  boats  and  gear  employed  in  fishing,  there  was  a 
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large  and  complete  exliibit  of  lisli  fooil  ami  product.'!.  Oil,  glue,  and 
other  commodities  from  the  fisheries  of  maritime  nations  were  shown 
with  dried,  pickled,  and  preserved  fish.  Anglers'  implements  and 
gear,  with  models  and  pictures  of  famous  game  fish,  delighted  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.  The  aquaria,  the  commei-cial  fish- 
eries, and  the  angling  division  were  the  three  sub-sections  of  this  valu- 
able department  of  the  exhibition.  Architectural  fancy,  which  ran 
riot  in  so  many  of  the  designs  for  the  fair  buildings,  here  produced 
many  forms  of  marine  life  diverted  to  purposes  of  ornamentation. 
Crustacea,  mariiu;  plants,  fishes  in  various  positions,  and  implements 
used  in  fishing  were  employed  in  the  architectural  embellishment  of 
columns,  architraves,  balustrades,  anil  capitals.  The  effect  of  this 
profuseness  was  bizarre,  but  not  meretricious. 

For  purity  of  design  and  perfect  proportions,  the  classic  edifice  con- 
taining the  art  galleries  bore  the  palm.  Ruilton  the  border  of  a  sheet 
of  water  known  as  the  north  pond,  this  structure  covered  an  area  of 
about  six  acres.  The  main  building  was  500  feet  long  and  320  feet 
wide.  Slightly  in  the  rear  and  connected  with  the  central  pavilion 
were  two  wings.  The  building  was  designed  in  tiie  ]iure  Ionic  order 
of  architecture,  and,  exclusive  of  the  wings,  was  in  the  gen-  Thcart 
eral  form  of  a  nave  intersected  by  a  transept ;  a  graceful  e»"eni>». 
dome,  slightly  flattened,  crowneil  the  intersection.  As  the  centre  of 
the  art  feature  of  the  exposition,  this  lovely  edifice  was  adorned  with 
all  the  wealth  of  ornament  and  decoration  that  plastic,  pictorial,  and 
architectural  art  could  lavish  upon  it.  Porticoes,  colonnades,  medal- 
lions, and  other  designs  without,  and  mural  paintings  and  .sculptures 
within,  combined  to  make  this  palace  of  art  a  veritable  dream  of 
beauty.  As  the  walls  enclosed  priceless  treasures  from  many  lands, 
they  were  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  The  building  was  a 
permanent  structure,  destined  to  remain  in  Jackson  Park.  Perhaps 
no  other  single  feature  of  the  magnificent  show  so  forcibly  exemplified 
the  heartiness  with  which  the  nations  of  the  eartii  accepted  invitations 
to  send  contributions  as  this.  Xot  only  did  artists,  art  associations, 
and  states  send  their  choicest  works,  but  rulers  of  European  peoples 
lent  rare  and  costly  examples  of  art  from  tlieir  own  ])rivate  galleries. 
On  the  up[)er  fioors  of  the  main  building  were  shown  architectural 
drawings  and  etchings.  The  largest  display  in  architecture  was  from 
Germany.  Although  the  picture  galleries  were  am]ile  in  dimensions, 
they  were  crowded  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  hour.  Xo  such 
complete  exhibition  had  ever  before  been  brought  together  in  the 
United  States,  if  indeed  in  any  other  land.  It  may  be  said  here  that 
the  influence  of  tliis  d(>partment  of  the  World's  rolumbian  Exposition 
was  exercised  longer  in  this  country,  and  was  more  pervasive,  than 
that  of  any  other  section  of  the  exhibition. 
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Among  the  other  buildings  designed  for  one  of  the  general  features 
of  the  exposition,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  women's  building,  an 
Women-8  edifice  of  much  beauty,  designed  and  decorated  by  women, 
™'''^'  and  filled   with  the  handiwork  of  the  women  of  all  lands. 

The  interior  decoration  of  this  building  was  of  uncommon  richness ; 
and  the  products  of  feminine  ingenuity,  skill,  and  taste  therein  dis- 
played were  wonderful  in  their  varietj'.  The  range  of  activities  in 
which  women  have  employed  themselves  astonished  many  ;  not  in 
needle-work  alone,  as  an  ignorant  visitor  might  have  esjjected,  did 
these  exhibitors  evince  their  proficiency,  but  paintings,  carvings,  works 
in  other  branches  of  decorative  art,  wrought  bi-ass  and  iron,  lace, 
domestic  furnishing,  and  an  innumerable  array  of  useful  articles  to 
lighten  labor  and  adorn  home,  —  all  gave  striking  evidence  of  the 
adaiitabilitj'  of  the  gentler  sex  to  the  wants  of  civilized  humanity. 

Another  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  general  group,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  description  of  the  exposition,  was  that 
devoted  to  the  horticultural  display.  This  shapelj-  and  beautiful 
structure  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  vast  hot-house  or  conser- 
vatory ;  although  its  annexes  were  of  wood,  iron,  and  "  staff,"  its 
central  pavilion  was  of  glass.  Under  its  lofty  dome  were  grouped  tall 
Horticui-  palms  from  equatorial  regions,  the  tree-ferns  of  Australia, 
'""■'■  strange  growths  from  China  and  Japan,  and  gigantic  fronds 

from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  annexes  were  shown  drawings 
and  paintings  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  many  lands,  the  actual 
products  of  which  could  not  be  brought  to  the  exposition. 

Among  the  numerous  subsidiary  buildings,  none  attracted  the  mul- 
titude more  steadily  than  the  convent  of  Santa  INIaria  de  la  Kabida, 
a  model  of  the  world-famous  edifice  in  which  Christopher  Columbus, 
wayworn  and  discouraged,  once  found  refuge.  The  structure  was  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  Spanish  convent,  and  all  the  relics  which  it 
contained  related  to  the  Columbian  discovery  of  America,  or  to  the 
doings  of  those  who  immediately  came  after  the  great  voyager.  Here 
were  his  personal  documents,  the  royal  archives  and  muniments 
relating  to  Columbus  and  his  deeds ;  and  here  were  numerous  objects 
Columbian  intimately  belonging  to  the  illustrious  man,  or  to  his  life  and 
rehcs.  times.    Of  these  the  roj'al  commission  issued  to  him,  and  the 

bell  and  anchor  which  he  used  on  boai'd  one  of  his  ships  of  discovery, 
attracted  rapt  attention.  So  far  as  was  possible,  every  scrap  of  paper, 
every  article  ever  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  discoverer  of  America, 
was  brought  here  to  enable  the  reverent  spectator  of  to-day  to  recreate 
in  his  imagination  the  daring  adventurer  who  set  sail  into  the  Sea  of 
Darkness,  four  hundred  years  before,  to  explore  the  unknown  vastness 
in  which  he  believed  would  be  found  the  way  to  the  Indies. 
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Additional  personal  interest  in  the  Columbian  discovery  was  given 
by  the  presence,  during  the  early  days  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  of  the  Duke  of  Venigua,  a  lineal  descendant  of  tiie  dis- 
coverer. Another  feature  of  tiiis  attempt  to  revive  the  memory  of 
Columbus  was  the  construction  of  three  wooden  caravels  exactly 
modelled  after  the  three  little  crafts  in  which  the  navigator  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  I'alos  on  his  voyage  of  discover}'.  These  quaint 
cockle-shells,  with  their  picturesque  arcliaic  decoration,  high  poops, 
and  antique  gear,  wore  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  the  pier  where  they  were  moored.  A  model  of  the 
viking  boat  in  which  tiie  hardy  Norsemen  voyaged  forth  to  Greenland, 
IK'Uuiand,  and  Vinland  was  a  pictorial  object-lesson  on  the  perils 
encountered  by  the  first  discoverers  of  the  continent  when  they  made 
their  way  hither  in  tlie  open  craft  of  these  rovers  of  the  seas. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Spanish  Government,  by  its  liberal  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  sending  the  priceless  relics  of  Columbus,  and  in 
various  other  ways,  won  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  who 
desired  the  success  of  the  great  exposition.  A  daughter  of  the  royal 
house  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  was  among  the  foreign  i'e[)resentatives 
attending  the  fair;  and  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Veragua  lent  to  the  event  a  peculiar  picturesqueness  not  otherwise 
possible. 

The  plan  adopted  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  of  repre- 
senting National  and  State  Governments  in  separate  buildings,  was 
expanded  at  the  World's  Columbian  Fair.  Beginning  with  the  United 
States  Government,  each  power  and  each  State  represented  in  the 
exhibition  had  its  own  official  headquarters.  To  a  great  extent,  these 
buildings  were  designed  on  lines  tliat  typified  the  government  or  tiie 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged.  Thus  the  edifice 
occupied  by  the  agents  of  the  German  Government  was  a  picturesque 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  houses  of  median-al  Germany.  The  Japan- 
ese building  represented  three  distinct  epochs  of  tlie  architecture  and 
decorative  art  of  Japan.  And  among  tlie  States  of  the  American 
L'niou  many  were  represented  with  chiiracteristic  houses,  Tii(-stat« 
each  with  a  marked  individuality.  Thus  the  Virginia  '""'''"'S'- 
house  was  modelled  on  the  lines  of  AVashington's  country-seat  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  Massachusetts  building  was  constructed  on  a 
design  suggested  by  the  old  residence  of  John  Hancock  in  Boston. 
The  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  representatives  were  in  a  house 
closely  resembling  Washington's  headquarters  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  A  more  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the  erection  of  build- 
ings characteristic  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  States  whose  dele- 
gates were  quartered  in  them.     Thus  Idaho  was  housed  in  a  unique 
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editice  of  unhewn  stone  and  rough  timber.  The  buildings  of  Califor- 
nia and  Texas  instantly  suggested  to  the  visitor  the  architecture  of 
the  Spanish-Americans  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  those  States. 
Maine's  building  was  a  sturdy  edifice  of  native  granite  whose  lines 
were  suggestive  of  Norseland  and  Northmen. 

Among  the  foreign  buildings,  that  of  Germany  contained  one  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  domestic  art  and  architecture.  The 
Swedish  building,  designed  on  the  lines  of  one  of  the  old  Norse  stave 
churches,  was  notable  for  a  fascinating  show  of  iron  wrought  into  a 
great  variety  of  shapes ;  twisted  shafts  and  columns,  bars  and  barrel 
(if  polished  metal,  chains,  slabs,  and  blades  of  exquisite  finish,  excited 
the  wander  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  The  Persian  ex- 
hibit, housed  in  a  decorated  pavilion  that  suggested  the  wonders  of 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  was  made  up  of  some  of  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  Persian  loom  ;  and  a  collection  of  metal 
work,  tiles,  armor,  and  curios  was  always  surrounded  by  admiring 
throngs. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  National  Government  was  one  of  fascinat- 
ing interest  and  real  impressiveness.  From  the  State  Department 
came  original  documents  and  portraits  of  priceless  value,  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  reviving  glories  of  American  diplo- 
macy, statecraft,  and  patriotism.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  War  Department  was  a  collection  of  life-size  models  that 
wore  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  until  the  latest 
daj'.  A  model  post-office  in  actual  operation  and  a  model  postal-car 
in  working  order  were  among  the  objects  with  which  the  Post-office 
Department  illustrated  the  marvellou'S  progress  made  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  United  States  mails  within  the  century.  By  the  side  of 
the  swiftest  and  best  arranged  postal-car  in  the  world  stood  an  ancient 
mail-coach  of  antique  pattern,  still  marred  with  the  bullets  of  the 
Indians  who  once  captured  it.  The  War  Department's  exhibit  in- 
cluded a  battery  of  heavy  artillery.  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  a  display  that  indicated  the  marvellous  variety  of  the 
products  of  American  soil;  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
addition  to  its  other  multifarious  features,  showed  something  of  the 
land  area  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  and  gave  a  birdseye 
view  of  territory  yet  to  be  occupied  by  the  farmer  and  the  settler. 

A  novel  and  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
A  mimic  meut  was  a  structure  of  brick,  iron,  and  wood,  which  so 
battle-ship,  doggly  resembled  a  real  battle-ship  moored  by  the  lake-side 
that  thousands  of  unthinking  rural  visitors  doubtless  supposed  it  a 
ship  of  the  navy  brought  thither  for  the  gratification  of  the  curiosity 
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of  landsmen  from  interior  States.  Tills  model  was  liiiilt  on  the  lines 
of  the  battle-ships  designed  by  the  Kavy  Department  for  coast 
defence.  It  was  348  feet  long,  69  feet  and  three  inches  deep,  and  12 
feet  above  the  water-line.  It  was  equipped  with  all  the  guns,  turrets, 
torpedoes,  anchors,  rigging,  and  other  appliances  of  a  first-class  battle- 
ship, and  the  interior  spaces  were  utilized  for  a  comprehensive  display 
of  warlike  inventions  and  historic  articles  from  the  several  bureaus  of 
the  Navy  Department.     It  also  contained  an  historical  naval  museum. 

As  the  area  of  the  exhibition  grounds  comprised  666  acies,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  were  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  Travciiingin 
White  City,  it  was  a  considerable  journey  from  one  extreme  ""^ k"'""'"!"- 
of  the  grounds  to  another.  An  elevated  railway,  known  as  the  intra- 
mural lino,  with  divers  loops  and  curves,  ran  around  the  exliibition 
city,  giving  passengers  an  opportunity  to  stop  at  frequent  intervals 
nearest  to  the  principal  points  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  exposition. 
Wheeled  chairs  were  at  the  call  of  the  luxurious  and  the  infirm.  But 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  means  of  getting  about  was  by  means  of 
the  lagoons,  canals,  and  other  water  ways.  Gondolas  imported  with 
their  gondoliers  from  Venice,  row-boats,  and  swift  launches  propelled 
by  electric  power,  made  communication  easy  between  the  points  near- 
est to  the  margins  of  the  watercourses  and  ponds.  At  night,  when 
the  grounds,  fountains,  and  buildings  were  illuminated  (and  some- 
times this  was  done  with  special  pnjfuseness),  tiie  water  excursion 
was  a  delight  that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  once  enjoyed 
it.  The  Court  of  Honor,  with  its  architectural  linos  differing  in 
details,  yet  harmonious  as  a  whole,  was  gorgeous  with  light  and  color; 
the  fountains  flashed  in  changing  and  innumerable  hues ;  far-reaching 
streams  of  electric  light  traversed  the  sparkling  waters  and  climbed 
upward  to  the  clouds;  and  rows  of  colored  lamps  defined  the  curves 
of  swelling  domes,  and  mai-ked  the  lines  of  the  bridges  and  pillared 
fac;ades  that  skirted  basin,  lagoon,  and  canal.  No  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  these  scenes  of  fairyland  has  ever  yet  been  written.  It  is 
impossible  for  pen  or  pencil  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not 
witness  its  splendors  and  loveliness  any  idea  of  the  wonder  that  grew 
u[)  by  the  lake  shore,  almost  like  the  exhalation  of  a  night. 

The  substantial  attractions  of  the  White  City,  its  wonderful  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  did  not  become  duly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  until  the  exposition  had  begun  to  decline  from 
the  meridian  of  its  brief  existence.  The  exhibition  was  formally 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1893  ;  it  was  closed  on  the  last  day 
of  the  following  October.  Several  causes  operated  to  check  the 
enthusiasm  which  it  was  expected  would  be  kindled  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States  than  those  immediately 
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nearest  to  the  great  White  City.  The  raihoad  companies  did  not  at 
first  make  any  concessions  to  the  multitudes  that  would  have  gone  to 
the  exposition  if  the  fares  had  been  reduced  for  tlie  occasion.  And 
when  these  reductions  were  finally  made,  the  magnitude  and  splendor 
of  the  exhibition  had  become  better  known  through  the  reports  of 
those  who  had  visited  it.  Possibly,  civic  jealousies  at  first  deterred 
the  people  of  other  States  from  regarding  the  World's  Columbian 
E.xposition  at  Chicago  with  much  real  interest.  But,  from  whatever 
cause,  thousands  of  people  did  not  realize  the  extent  and  unexampled 
beauty  of  the  White  City  until  late  in  the  season;  and  other  thou- 
sands did  not  begin  to  comprehend  its  vastness  and  uniqueness  until 
it  was  too  late  to  look  upon  its  treasures  and  its  spectacle. 

No  account  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  would  be  complete  with- 
The  Midway  ^ut  mention  being  made  of  the  great  congeries  of  interna- 
piaisance.  tional  phices  of  amuscment  known  as  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
This  vast  and  varied  bazaar  of  all  nations  extended  westward  from 
the  exhibition  grounds  at  right  angles  with  tlieir  rear  line  ;  entering 
at  its  western  extremity,  the  visitor  beheld  before  him  an  avenue  of 
great  Avidth,  bordered  on  either  side  by  shops,  bazaars,  dwellings, 
booths,  show-places,  and  pavilions,  representing  almost  every  land 
beneath  the  sun.  At  some  of  these  places  were  sold  native  goods  and 
refreshments ;  at  others  one  could  find  exhibitions  of  the  manners, 
customs,  dress,  and  mode  of  life  of  tribes  and  people  from  afar.  At 
other  points  were  the  dramatic  or  musical  entertainments,  or  dances, 
of  the  strange  races  who  had  sent  hither  tlieir  delegates.  Some  of 
these  novel  attractions  were  a  Pompeian  house  and  an  ancient  Roman 
dwelling  ;  a  German  village  and  a  museum  of  curiosities  of  mediaeval 
times  from  Nuremburg  ;  a  panoi-ama  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  ;  Turk- 
ish, Moorish,  and  Egyptian  cafes,  bazaars,  and  pavilions ;  a  Japanese 
village  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  curios;  a  street  in  Cairo,  with  the 
camels  and  donkeys  characteristic  of  the  old  city ;  habitations  and 
natives  from  Java  and  the  South  Seas,  with  their  rude  music  and  exam- 
ples of  the  products  of  tlieir  handivvoik  ;  a  Dahomey  village  occupied 
by  natives  ;  a  section  from  old  Vienna,  showing  not  only  the  architec- 
ture and  the  street  sights  of  the  city,  but  something  of  the  real  life  of 
the  Viennese;  a  Javanese  theatre;  Chinese  tea-houses  with  native  at- 
tendants; a  Californian  ostrich  farm  ;  a  model  of  a  Moorish  palace;  a 
settlement  of  Dutch  ;  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  trained  animals  from 
Hamburg ;  an  exhibit  of  the  famous  Venetian  glass-works  of  tlie 
Muranos,  and  anotlier  of  an  eminent  glass-making  company  ;  a  Chi- 
nese village  and  theatre ;  Algerian  and  Tunisian  shops  ;  a  panorama 
of  the  Hawaiian  volcano  of  Kilaiiea:  exhibits  from  Persia,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bedouins,  Morocco,  Siam,  Samoa,  and  other  remote  quarters 
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of  the  eaith.  An  exl.ibit  of  Irish  industries  was  shown  m  a  group  of 
buildings  that  ingeniously  combined  the  castle  and  the  cottage  of  old 
Ireland!  Bohemia  sent  its  deft-handed  workers  in  glass  ;  the  squalid 
sheiks  of  Upper  Egypt  and  their  followers  allured  f '^«-J?  ^^'^^ 
enclosure  with  promises  of  daring  horsemanship;  and  a  bewddeung 
array  of  semi-barbaric  wares  from  Oriental  lands  enticed  the  visitor 
with  gorgeous  color  and  rare  novelty.  ■,    ,    ^       n     „    ^„A 

Antont  the    many  ingenious   inventions    intended    to    allure    and 
amuse  the  wondering  visitor  to  the  exposition,  the  famous   ,,.  PerrU 
Ferris  wheel    and    the   sliding   platform    of   the   lake-front 
were  notable.     The  first  was  a  gigantic  wheel  of  iron  and  steel,  carry- 
Tnt  around  on  its  outer  rim  a  series  of  closed  cars,  not  unlike  those 
us^d  on  street  railways  for  the  transit  of  passengers,  each  carry ng 
sixty  persons.    These  cars  had  glass  sides,  so  that  the  occupants  could 
gaze  on  the  panorama  as  the  gigantic  wheel  rose  slowly  in  the  air  on 
Us  i-evolutio,  s.     Each  car  was  so  slung  that  it  retained  its  perpen- 
a:;:rwitho„t  y..  or  disturbance  as  it  rose.     The  w^.e    w.is  con 
structed    with   such  nicety    that   its   periphery   describe     a  u  cle  as 
accurate  as  that  of  the  most  .lelicate  piece  of  machine  ^^      Ihe  ^a9t 
machine  slowly   revolve.l   until   its  topmost  car  was  2b4   feet  abo  e 
Tet  on,  d ;  then  the  segment  slowly  sank  until  the  voyagers,  who 
had^^st  'imperceptibi;  descended  from  the  highest  to  the    o.^s 
ranee    swept     he  surface  of    the    earth  and  again    mounted    to    he 
npp'^'  air.  ^The  sliding   sidewalk,  as   it  was  called,  was  a  movable 
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platform,  4,300  feet  long,  fitted  with  seats,  and  reaching  from  the 
land  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  pier  built  out  into  the  lake;  it  was 
as  if  one  walking  or  sitting  on  a  board-walk  were  gently  carried  in 
a  direction  at  first  lakeward  and  then  landward,  turning  an  easy 
curve  at  either  end. 

The  nations  were  represented  in  occasional  musical  performances, 
as  they  were  in  the  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Choral 
Hall,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  prominent  of  the  buildings 
of  the  White  City,  was  designed  for  these  musical  congresses,  and 
a  series  of  festivals  in  that  admirably  contrived  edifice  illustrated 
the  musical  compositions  and  the  proficiency  of  many  nations  in 
concert,  oratorio,  vocal,  and  orchestral  performances.  International 
congresses  were  held  in  a  great  auditorium  erected  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  were  160  of  these  assemblies ;  and 
the  field  covered  by  their  deliberations  and  discussions  embraced 
nearly  every  mental  activity  known  to  man.  Moral,  mental,  and 
natural  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  art,  social  reform,  education, 
jurisprudence,  agriculture,  sanitary  science  and  engineering,  medi- 
cine, and  woman's  progress  were  among  the  topics  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  two  hundred  working  committees  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  who  thronged  the  halls  of  the  World's 
Congress. 

The  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  many  of  the  foreign  nations 
represented  at  the  exposition,  each  had  one  day  set  apart  oaiadaysat 
for  its  own  special  benefit  and  gala  observance.  This  in-  •'"'*''"'^- 
genious  device  filled  the  fair  grounds  on  their  occurrence  with  crowds 
of  citizens  and  visitors  emulous  of  the  honor  of  their  city.  State,  or 
country.  Then,  too,  there  were  days  for  the  celebration  of  trades 
and  callings,  beneficent  orders,  and  social  organizations.  Although 
New  York  came  reluctantly  to  a  full  realization  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Manhattan  Day  was 
celebrated  by  the  people  of  that  city  with  great  acclaim  and  with 
much  festivity.  On  that  day  the  attendance  nearly  reached  300,000. 
Chicago  Day,  of  course,  was  "  the  great  day  of  the  fair."  It  came 
on  October  9th,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and  was 
celebrated  with  unexampled  pomp  and  circumstance. 

The  statistics  of  the  attendance  at  the  exposition  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  They  show  that,  making  due  allowance  for  dupli- 
cations of  those  who  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  the  fair,  not  less  than 
The  attend-  12.000,000  pcrsons  passed  through  the  gates  during  the  179 
'■'"^'''  days  when  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  open  to  the  pub- 

lic. The  early  months  of  the  season,  as  before  suggested,  indicated  a 
small  and  disappointing  attendance.     Thus,  May  gave  only  an  aver- 
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age  of  30,980,  taking  out  the  unusual  attendance  of  the  opening  day 
and  Memorial  Day.  It  was  not  until  Augu.st  that  the  records  showed 
the  enormous  attendance  that  should  have  been  reported  earlier.  On 
the  24th  of  that  montli  was  celebrated  Illinois  Day,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  243,951.  Here  are  the  totals  of  the  paid  admissions  for 
each  of  the  si.K  months  of  the  exposition  ;  May,  2,050,037  ;  June, 
2,675,113;  July,  2,760,263;  August,  3,515,493;  September,  4,659,- 
871 ;  October,  6,816,435.  The  gradiud  augmentation  of  these  figures 
as  the  months  passed  is  very  suggestive. 

Tiie  receipts  from  admissions  to  the  exposition  were  810,578,146  ; 
from  concessions  granted  to  persons  conducting  conmiercial  opera- 
tions within  tlie  limits  of  the  exposition  grounds,  .¥3,384,016  ;  from 
niiscelhuieous  sources,  .¥1,734,239.  Medals  were  awarded  to  23,757 
exhibitors.  Unfortunate  complications  arose  over  the  distribution 
of  awards,  the  metiiod  of  the  distribution  being  severely  criticised. 
A  few  of  the  exhibitors,  chagrined  at  their  faihire  to  secure  what 
they  thought  to  be  their  just  dues,  withdrew  their  exhibits  from 
competition. 

There  was  no  immediate  demonstration  of  tlie  effect  of  this  great 
international  exposition  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Pos- 
sibly this  effect  was  so  diffused  that  it  could  not  be  readily  discerned 
in  any  single  particular.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  testhetic 
influence  of  the  White  City  in  architecture,  in  the  production  of  art 
objects,  and  in  painting  and  decoration,  must  have  been  very  great. 
No  visitor  could  have  been  inspired  to  emulate  any  single  building  of 
the  vast  and  brilliant  city  that  sheltered  the  multitudinous  exhibi- 
tion of  all  nations.  But  the  subtle  influence  of  beauty  flowing  from 
that  wondrous  spectacle  must  long  endure  among  tlie  people  who 
gazed  upon  it.  Not  only  so,  but  travellers  into  distant  parts  of  the 
globe  will  everywhere  hear  some  faint  echoes  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
l)osition  of  1893.  Its  fame  added  lustre  to  the  American  name.  Of 
the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  exposition  should  be  noted  the 
revival  of  literature  relating  to  Christopher  Columbus,  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors,  and  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  explorers 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  volume  of  this  litera- 
ture was  very  large;  and  American  schools,  colleges,  academies,  and 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  press  added  greatly  to  its  bulk. 

Nor  should  the  narrator  of  the  events  of  the  time  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  part  taken  by  women  in  the  planning,  management,  and 
illustration  of  the  World's  Cohimbiau  Exposition  was  not  only  nota- 
ble, but  it  was  largely  influential  in  defining  those  larger  responsi- 
bilities of  woman  which  became  part  of  her  recognized  duties.  The 
relation  of  womankind  to  the  world  was  never  before  so  courageously 
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The    Electricity  Building,  seen  from  Machinery  Hall  in  I  893. 
Drawn  by  Atfred  Brennan  from  a  photograph. 

set  forth  as  at  tlie  various  congresses  of  the  exposition  :  and  the  fuller 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  that  relation  is  due  to  influences 
set  in  motion  at  that  time.  What  woman  can  do  was  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  exhibition  in  Jackson  Park.  What  woman  can  say  for 
herself  was  beyond  all  cavil  exemplified  in  the  congresses  that  formed 
an  adjunct  of  that  eventful  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
World. 

It  was  intended  that  the  closing  of  the  exposition  should  be 
attended  with  a  ceremonial  as  impressive  as  that  which  marked  its 
The  closing  Opening.  When  the  exhibition  was  formally  declared  open, 
scenes.  ^^^^^    President    Cleveland,    after    a    brief    address,    touched 

the  electric  button  that  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  fair,  there 
had  been  many  delays  in  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  and  many 
of  the  exhibits  were  not  yet  in  place.  Tiie  opening  pageant  and  the 
exercises  were  impressive ;  but  the  effect  was  marred  by  the  unfin- 
ished appeai'ance  of  the  White  City.  Now,  as  the  last  day  came  on, 
and  the  neatly  kept  and  beautifully  adorned  grounds  were  in  a  con- 
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Ruins  of  Electricity  Building  (from  same  spot  as  last  view)  in  I  896. 
Dnnni  bt/  Alfreil  Urt-nnan  frovi  a  Jihoto^aiik  nuitit  for  this  loorfc. 

ditioii  to  afford  complete  enjoyment  to  the  oideily  and  uniformly 
well-beliaved  throngs  tiiat  filled  them,  a  closing  that  might  have  been 
nieniorable  was  ex|)ected.  This  was  set  aside  in  consequence  of  a 
tragical  occui-rence  just  at  the  end  of  the  exposition. 

Carter  H.  Harrison,  the  Mayor  of  Ciiicago,  was  killed  by  an  irre- 
sponsible murderer  at  the  doorway  of  his  own  house.  The  deed  was 
not  unlike  that  which  took  away  President  Garfield.  —  inexplicable, 
causeless,  and  brutal.  The  crime  shocked  the  country,  and  it  was 
resolved  that,  while  the  flags  on  the  White  City  were  at  half-mast 
and  Chicago  was  plunged  into  mourning,  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  should  come  to  an  end  without  the  fanfares  of  trumpets 
and  the  notes  of  triumph  that  would  have  signified  to  the  worhl  that 
the  famous  exhibition  was  over  and  a  notable  endeavor  notably 
achieved.  The  representatives  of  the  States  and  Nations  that  had 
participated  in  the  exi)osition  were  assembled  with  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  and  a  great  multitude  of  visitors.  A  brief  speech  from 
the  president  of  the  exposition,  music,  prayer,  the  adoption  of  suit- 
able resolutions  of  sorrow  for  the  civic  loss  sustained,  and  a  bene- 
diction from  a  clergyman,  were  all  that  made  up  the  closing  exercises. 
And  at  sunset,  October  30th,  1X93,  an  artillery  battery  on  the  lake- 
side told  the  world,  with   the  sinking  of  the  sun,  that  the  great  ex- 
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Electricity  Building.  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 

THE    BURNING    OF  THE    WHITE    CITY. 
Drawn  by  W.  N.  Smith  from  a  photograph. 

position  bad  ended  its  existence.     The  flags  from  innumerable  masts 

fluttered  down  for  tbe  last  time,  and  tbe  most  striking  spectacle  in 

recent  American  history  was  relegated  to  the  past. 

The  ultimate  disposition  of  tbe   buildings  of  the  exposition,  when 

they  should   be  no   longer  needed  for  exhibition   purposes, 

the  White  was  oue  of  the  problems  that  vexed  the  minds  of  the  man- 
city. 

agers  of  the  enterprise.     It  was  not  found  easy  to  dispose 

of  them.  They  were  chiefly  built  of  perishable  materials,  and  the 
iron  framework  of  the  greater  structures  was  not  adapted  for  use 
anywhere  el.se.  Offers  to  buy  were  made  and  withdrawn,  and  people 
began  to  wonder  what  would  be  done  to  clear  Jackson  Park  of  the 
buildings.  But,  early  in  1894,  the  destructive  element  of  fire  began 
to  hasten  what  the  action  of  the  weather  had  begun.  On  the  14th 
and  24th  of  February,  fire  wrought  havoc  with  the  beautiful  colon- 
nade, and  the  agricultural  and  machinei-y  buildings  ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  July,  while  Chicago  was  wrestling  with  a  riotous  mob  of  dis- 
contented people,  fire  was  discovered  in  the  great  terminal  station  of 
the  railways  entering  the  grounds.  A  high  wind  was  blowing,  and, 
before  the  flames  could  be  stayed  or  exhausted,  nearly  all  of  the  noble 
pile  of  buildings  around  the  Court  of  Honor  were  a  mas.;  of  ruin,  the 
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beautiful  structure  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  exposition, 
and  the  vast  liiiU  of  liberal  arts  and  manufactures,  going  down  in 
blackness  of  ashes.  Fire  had  made  summary  disposition  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  White  City's  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces 
vanished  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

AMEKICAX    AKT    AND    LITERATURE. 

Poverty  of  the  Colonial  Pi;rioi>. —  Early  Tiieolocucal  Literature. — "The 
Bay  Psalm  Book"  the  first  Book  pristkd  in  the  Colonies. —  Captain  John 
Smith  and  His  "True  Relation."  —  The  Mathers  and  Jonathan  Kdwabds. — 
The  Writers  of  the  Revolutionary  Period.  —  The  Dawn  op  Lmaginatio.v 
i.N  America.  —  Famous  American  Historians.  —  Birth  of  American  Poetry. — 
The  Cambridge  Group  of  Writers.  —  Whittier  and  Emerson. —  Walt  Whit- 
man, Joaquin  Miller,  and  Bret  Harte. — The  Southern  Novelists.  —  A 
Group  of  Living  Writers. —  Some  of  the  Earliest  Painters  and  Sculptors. 

Although  it  can  lianlly  be  claimed  that  the  American  people 
have  a  literature  and  a  school  of  art  distinctively  their  own,  the 
development  of  art  and  literature  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  which  began  with  the  colonial  era  and  closed  with  the  Co- 
lumbian quadri-centennial  affords  a  gratifying  review  to  an  observer 
who  is  interested  in  the  higher  achievements  of  the  Republic.  In  a 
previous  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the  material  progress 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  Columbian  International  Exposition,  vchile 
it  was  a  display  of  the  wonderful  results  of  human  labor  and  inge- 
nuity of  many  lands,  was,  after  all,  the  most  forcible  exi^ression  of 
American  energy,  skill,  and  progress  in  material  things  that  could 
possibly  be  made.  The  achievements  of  the  young  nation  in  the 
departments  of  art,  literature,  learning,  and  law  were  not  possible  of 
any  such  illustration.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  survey  a  part  of  this 
interesting  and  attractive  field  of  human  activity. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  colonial  period  was  not  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  literary  and  {esthetic  qualities  of  the  American 
people.  Shelter,  food,  and  defence  against  savage  foes  were  the  first 
necessities  of  the  colonists.  To  obtain  these  required  the  enlistment 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  settlers,  who,  coming  from  orderly  English 
homes  where  they  had  been  surrounded  bj'  the  refinements  of  cen- 
turies of  civilization,  now  found  themselves  set  down  on  the  verge  of 
an  untamed  v^filderness,  threatened  by  barbarous  tribes  and  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  wresting  from  the  virgin  soil  and  the  wild  forest 
their  sustenance  and  the  domestic   environment  which  is  so  dear  to 
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every  offslioot  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  the  pastoral  relation 
was  one  of  leadership,  it  was  natural  that  the  theologioal  element 
sliould  be  (li)niinant  in  the  New  England  colonies,  to  which  we  must 
look  for  tilt!  tirst  intimations  of  literary  activity.  The  preacher  was 
the  leadLM-  in  everything  that  pertained  to  the  arts  of  peace;  albeit, 
he  bore  liis  jnusket  and  carried  himself  like  a  man  whenever  "the 
salvages"  were  to  be  resisted  or  subdued. 

Sermons,  theological  disquisitions,  and  spiritual  songs  were  among 
the    first   written    works   of  the    colonists.     The  first  book   j„h„  e„„,_ 
printed    in   the  American    colonies    was   the   "Bay   Psalm   i6W-ieao. ' 
Book,"  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew  by  several   clergymen  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  of  whom  John 
Eliot,  the  apostle  to  tiie  Indians,  lias  longest  survived  in  the  records 
of  his  time.     The  book,  which  appeared  in  1640,  was  a  collection  of 
what  was  probably  the  worst  verse  ever   produced  on  the  American 
continent.     But  it    served   the  purpose  of  its    compilers  and   trans- 
lators; and  it  was  not  only  the  first  printed  book  from  an  American 
press, — it  marks  the  beginning  of   American  verse-making.     It  is  a 
long  step   from   the  prideful    j)roduction   of   the  rugged  verse  of  the 
"  Bay  Psalm  Book  "  of  1640  to  the  printing  of  the  166  new  titles  in 
poetrj'  and   the  drama  tliat  marked  the  close  of  the  Columbian  anni- 
versary, two  and  a  half  centuries  later.      The  first  American 
poet  was  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dud-  i-tnet,  iwi- 
ley.  a  gentleman  of  good  repute,  who  came  to  New  England 
in  1630.      Mrs.  Bradstreet's  verses  were  chiefly  elegiac;  they  won  for 
her  the  title  of  "The  Tenth   Muse."     The   serious  character  of  her 
works    may   be   inferred    from    their   titles,   "The    Four   Elements," 
"The    Four    Monarchies,"    and  "Meditations,   Divine  and  jnchaei 
Moral,"  these  last  being  prose.     Second  in  the  line  of  those  JJortil'Veai- 
who  wooed  the  muses  was  the  Reverend   Michael  Wiggles-   ^'*^' 
worth,  whose  most  famed  work  was  "The  Day  of  Doom,"  a  lugubri- 
ous versified  essay  intended  to  apply  the  tenets  of  the  most  rigid  of 
C'alvinists  to  the  final  awards  of  the  Day  of  .Tiidgnient.     The  literary 
merit  of  this  production  was   only  a   little    advanced   beyond  that  of 
the  "  Bay  Psalm   Book."     Yet  it  had  great  vogue  in  New  England 
and  was  well  received  in  England. 

Of   much  more  real  value  than  these  rough   metrical   essays  were 
the  first    prose   writings   of  the  Virginia  colonists.     These 

f         .  r  ,  •  r  1  C«pt«ln 

were   in   the  form   of    personal   narratives,   a   form    alwavs   .loi.n  smith, 

'       .  .  .  .    .  .,",        1579-ie32. 

more    taking    than    any   imaginative  writing  can    possibly 
be.     Captain  John  Smith's  "  True   Relatifin,"  1608,  is   an    important 
book,  not  only  because  it  was  the  first  book  written  in  America,  but 
because  it  gave  the  elder  world  the  first  true,  picturesque,  and  direct 
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account  of  the  condition  of  things  into 

which  the  adventurous  Englishmen  had 

plunged    themselves    on    their    arrival 

here.     It  may  be  said  to  have  set  the 

fashion  for  a  long  and  goodly   list  of 

writers    and    adventurers    who     have 

written    books    since    the    worshipful 

soldier  and  mariner  laid  down  his  pen. 

A  little  later  than   this,  Francis   Hig- 

ginson's  "  New  England  Plantation," 
Morton's  "The  New  England 
Canaan,"  Wood's  "  New  Eng- 
land Prospect,"  and  Under- 
bill's "News  from  America,'' 
books  also  printed  in  Eng- 
land, performed  for  the  north- 
ern colonies  the  same  service  that  Smith's  "True  Relation" 

had  accomplished  for  the  Virginians.     But  none  of  these  was  a  con- 
tribution to  real  literature. 

The  Mather  family  were  among  the  most  industrious  and  influ- 
ential of  the  New  England  writers  of  the  colonial  period. 
Of  these,  Richard  Mather  assisted  in  the  compilation  of 
the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book  ;  "  his  son  Increase  and  his  grandson 

Cotton  were  active  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  production  of  the  sort 

of  literature  then  current.     Cotton  Mather  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy 
of   learning;    he  was  a    classicist,  a  theologue,    and    yet   a 

iher,  1663-     dreamer.     His  "  Memorable  Providences  relating  to  Witch- 

1728 

craft "  and  his  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World " 
ax'e  his  chiefest  monuments,  although  bis  '•  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
New  England "  and  his  "  Magnalia,"  as  his  ponderous  "  Magnalia 
Christi  Americana"  is  more  frequently  called,  may,  by  their  volurain- 

ousness,  be  better  entitled  to  a  monumental  character. 
Mather,         Increase   JNIather  shared   with  his  fellow-theologians  in  the 

1639-1723  • 

delusion  of  witchcraft,  and  wrote  "  Basis  of  Conscience 
concerning  Witchcraft,"  as  his  substantial  contribution  to  the  con- 
troversial literature  of  the  time. 

The   name  of  Jonathan   Edwards  appears  in  the    chronicles  of  a 

later  day  to  mark  a  higher  development  of  literary  art  and 
Ejwards,       a  more    advanced   stage  of    theological    thought.     He   was 

learned,  erudite,  deeply  religious,  and  a  profound  thinker. 
His  field  was  that  of  theological  metaphysics.  As  pi-eacher  and  col- 
lege president  he  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  upon  his  da)'  and 
generation.    Indeed,  as  it  has  been  said  of  Princeton  that  it  was  there 
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tliat  "  niiolity  Edwards  stamped  lii.s  iron 
lieel ;  "  1  it  may  be  true  of  liini  tliat  liis 
"Treatise  on  Original  Sin"  and  "An 
Inquiry  into  tiie  Freedom  of  the  Will" 
have  sliaped  religious  thought  and  theo- 
logical discussion  even  unto  this  day.  A 
contemporary  with  Edwards,  but  rej> 
resenting  the  material  aspect  of  things, 
was  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  in- 

Hr>        I  •    .  Iteiiifimin 

uence  ot  wliose  writings  was    irankiin, 

very  great  and  is  yet  most  '^^  '^' 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  humor  and 
common  sense  of  the  proverbs  contained 
in  his  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  cautrht 
the  poi)ular  fancy  and  became  familiar 
in  thousands  of  the  households  of  the  plain-living  and  plain-tiiiiikiii" 
people  of  the  Amerieau  colonies.  His  "  Autobiography,"  first  pub- 
lished in  French,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  its  author,  was  a 
fresh  and  entertaining  contribution  to  that  ever  widening  field  of 
personal  literature  which  has  since  been  so  profitably  worked  by 
American  writers.  Franklin's  pithy  sayings  and  worldly-wise  philos- 
ophy have  been  approved  by  a  host  of  imitators. 

With   James   Otis   and   his    "  Rights  of    the   American    Colonists 
Asserted  and   Proved,"  Samuel  Adams  and  his  "  A  State-  j^„„  q^-^ 
ment  of  the  Rights  of  the  American  Colonies,"  and  Thomas   l''^"-™^- 
Paine  and  his  "  Common   Sense"  and  "The  Crisis,"  must  ^^^"'{^a 
terminate  this  cursory  review  of  the  writers  of  the  colonial  X''"""" 
period.       All    these    worthies    greatly    contributed    to    the   I'^^-'sos. 
ultimate  success  of  the  movement  for  independence  into  wliich  they 
threw  themselves  witii  whole-hearted nes.s  and  a  zeal  worthy  of  all 
praise.     Their  works,  if  not  distinctively  literary,  were  tremendous 
influences  in  the  crisis  of  American  colonial  aiTairs.      If  one 
were  to  add  another  name  to  this  meagre  list,  that  of  Philip   Fn-'n'rau, 
Frenean,  a   bitter  hater,   an   ardent   patriot,   and  a  jirolific     '  "^ 
writer  on  an  infinite  variety  of  themes,  should  be  mentioned.    Freneau 
lived  to  make   the  first   administration  of  Washington  very  uncom- 
fortable for  the  Father  of  his  Country;  but  it  were  better  to  remem- 
ber him  as  the  author  of  the  charming  lyric,  "The  Wild 
Honeysuckle,"  or  even  in  his  woeful  epic,  "The  House  of  i7M-isi2.  ' 
Night,"  than  as  the  malignant  penny-a-liner  that  he  some-  Trunibuii, 
times  appeared  to  be.     Joel   Barlow's  portentous  "Colum- 
biad"  and  the  mock  heroics  of  his  "Hasty  Pudding,"  and  John  Tmm- 

'  Oliver  Wciiclill  Holmes. 
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bull's  "  McFingal,"  were  mightily  amusing  to  the  readers  of  that  far- 
off  generation  ;  these  heavy  attempts  at  satire  survive  in  all  the  cheap 
immortality  of  print,  but  they  are  seldom  read. 

The  dawn  of  imagination  did  not  come  to  American  writers  until 
the  tumult  and  distraction  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  subsided 
and  social  order  had  been  established  on  a  tolerably  sure  basis.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced  before  Josepli  Rodman  Drake, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper  gave  to  the  world 
of  delighted  readers  works  that  were  distinctively  literary,  if  not  dis- 
tinctively American.  With  the  two  first-mentioned  writers 
American  verse  emerged  from  dull  didacticism  and  timidly 
entered  the  realm  of  fancy  and  imagination.  Drake's  "Cul- 
prit Fay,"  a  delicate  and  refined  work  ;  Halleck's  semi-satir- 
ical but  altogether  picturesque  "  Alnwick  Castle,"  and  his  stirring 
lyric,  "  Marco  Bozzaris,"  were  new  revelations  in  the  narrow  domain 
James  Fen-  o^  American  letters.  Cooper's  romances  of  the  sea  and  the 
Cooler  Indian-haunted  forests  were  no  less  fresh  and  original  con- 

1789-1851.  tributions  to  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking  race  ; 
these  romances  may  temporarily  go  out  of  fashion ;  their  unques- 
tioned genius  is  perennial.  Before  Cooper,  in  point  of  time,  came 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  first  American  novelist  of  note  ;  his 
works  were  .sombre,  even  disagreeable  ;  but  his  genius  is  admitted, 
and  his  name  has  place  in  the  early  literature  of  his  country. 
Strongly  in  contrast  with  his  somewhat  morbid  fiction  was  the  gentle 
humor  of  Washington  Irving,  a  well-beloved  writer  whose 
name  comes  naturally  to  the  lips  of  every  American  who  is 
challenged  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any  who  would  know 
something  of  the  early  literary  history  of  our  country.  The  favor 
with  which  Irving's  works  were  received  in 
due  to  the  influence  which  British 
essayists  of  an  earlier  period  appar- 
ently exerted  on  his  literary  style. 
An  honest  admirer  of  Addison  and 
Goldsmith,  Irving  was  undoubtedly 
affected  by  the  writings  of  these  two ; 
and  the  criticism  that  Irving  was 
more  English  than  American  did  not 
lose  its  edge  until  "  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  and  other  tales,  had 
vindicated  his  susceptibility  to  other 
than  Enslish  influences. 

Touching   only   here  and    there   a 
few  of  the  more  conspicuous  names  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


Washington 

Iiring, 

178»-1859. 


England  was  doubtless 
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literary  history,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
poet  and  roniancist,  has  place 
m  tlie  ranks  ol  tlie  tew  who  iiuwthorno, 
deserve  mention  as  marking  '*****"'***• 
successive  stages  of  national  development 
ill  literature.  The  M-eirdness  of  Ilaw- 
thoine  was  without  niorhidness ;  his 
power  as  an  analyst  was  exerted  with 
tenderness  and  pity.  II is  romances  were 
thoroughly  human  ;  they  have  become 
classic  in  other  lands  than  his  own.  His 
secure  fame  marks  an  epoch  in  letters, 
whether  American  or  English.  His  dic- 
tion was  so  faultless  that,  like  Addison's 
and  Irving's,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  model 
of  "English  undefileil."  A  melancholy 
interest,  not  altogether  wholesome,  attaches  to  the  name  of  Edgar 
Allan  Foe,  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  who,  like  Haw- 
thorne, was  an  analyst,  but  whose  gruesome  fancies   were 


Ed^;  ir  A  Ian  Poe. 


Kdt^ctir  Allan 

I'oe, 

1811-1849. 


suggestive  of  the  dissecting-room  and  the  post-mortem  spec- 
tacle. Avoiding  liere  anything  like  critical  observation,  it  maj'  be 
said  of  Poe  that  he  had,  and  still  has,  immense  vogue  in  other  lands 
than  ours;  and  to  this  extent,  as  with  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  and  Irving, 
he  won  respect,  if  not  fame,  for  the  young  literature  of  the  Kej)ublic. 
Certain  of  his  works  are  forever  fixed  in  English  letters. 

A  group  of  historians,  greatly  varying  among  themselves  in  merit, 
have  added  lustre  to  the  American  name.    William  Hickling  wiiiiam 
Prescott,  fortunate  in  his  birth,  education,  and  generous  envi-  prii,''J^'tf 
ronment,  but  hampered  with  a  physical  infirmity,  overcame   I'^^-i^eo. 
difficulties,  and  gave  the  world  the  dignified,  picturesque,  and  masterly 
histories  that  so  closely  link  the   Old  World  with   the   New.      High 
civilization  in  Europe  and  brilliant  conquest  in  South  America  fur- 
nished liis  canvas  with  pictorial  effects  that  have  never  been  excelled 
for  richness  and  splendor.      In  the  works  of  George  Bancroft  there  is 
less  unity  of  style,  less  of  that  condensation  which   is   the 
result  of  passing  through  the  magical  alembic  of  the  mind   li'ui.roft 
of  genius  that  distmguislies  the  really  great   historian  ;   hut 
his  constant  and  unvarying  application  of    the   truth  of  the  saying 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example  has  clothed  bis  monu- 
mentiil  work  with  a  power  and  dignity  that  insure  its  long-  j^^,, 
enduring   life.     In  John  Lotlirop  Motley's  vivid  pages  we   {,',",','|'i'Jf 
have  much   of   Prescott's   color  with   more   than   Prescott's   "'■'"IS"- 
accuracy.     His  '•  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  belongs  to  the  world's 
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best  literature  ;  and  his  "  History  of  tlie  United  Netherlands  "  is  a  pic- 
ture gallery  of  world-famous  men  and  women  of  the  period  treated. 
As  Balzac  planned  to  embrace  within  his  "Comedie  Hiimaine"'  avast 
panorama  of  realistic  fiction,  so  Francis  Parkman,  under  his 
Parkman.      fclicitous  title  of  "  France  and  England  in  America,"  com- 

1823-1893  *  .  •  •  . 

prised  a  graphic  view  of  the  North  American  continent 
when  rival  races  were  locked  in  a  death  embrace  in  the  pathless  woods 
that  are  now  vocal  with  the  call  of  human  industry  and  material 
progress.  From  the  "  Oregon  Trail  "  to  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  "  is 
unfolded  a  fascinating  and  lifelike  story  in  which  the  actors  move  with 

vital  naturalness;  these  figures  are  those 
of  real  men ;   they  are  as  real  as  any  in 
history ;    they  are   as   dramatic  as 
James  Fenimore  Cooper's  painted 
warriors.        Nor     should     Sparks, 
Palfrey,  Hildieth,  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
and  Hale  be  unmentioned  b}'  the 
annalist     who    would     record    the 
names  of  those  who,  by  their  pains- 
taking collation  of  materials  of  his- 
tory and  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  beginnings  of  American  political  and 
social    life,    have  deserved    well    of    their 
country.     These  men  are  among  the  fram- 
ers  of  that  body  of  literature  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  bear  the  distinctive  stamp  of  the  American  Republic. 

American  poetry  began  with  William  Cullen  Bryant;  it  began 
William  witli  his  '*  Thanatopsis,"  written  when  he  was  a  stripling  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  The  poem  is  the  most  remark- 
able ever  written  by  a  young  man  ;  its  leading  idea,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  endued  it  with  a  certain  universality  of 
human  interest  which  has  impressed  it  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
multitudes  of  the  human  race.  Bryant's  poetry  is  distinguished  by 
its  meditative  spirit,  its  intimate  sympathy  with  nature,  and  its  ele- 
vated dignity.  Bryant  was  imaginative,  but  not  enthusiastic ;  his 
descriptive  pieces  were  accurate  and  pictorial,  though  never  gorgeous 
or  highly  colored.  The  spirit  of  American  literature,  instinct  with 
love  of  freedom  and  stern  respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  pervaded  his 
works;  and  in  no  other  American  verse  does  one  find  a  stronger  local 
color,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  woods,  streams,  flowers, 
and  grasses  of  the  poet's  native  land.  Longfellow  was  the  best  be- 
loved poet  of  his  time,  the  most  widely  read,  and  the  best  known  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    His  impress  was  left  not  only  on  the  thought 
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ami  niiiitl  of  his  own  fellow-coitiitry-iiien.  Init,  it  may  be  said,  upon  the 
English-speaking  race.     The    full  volume    of   Longfellow's  „^.„ry 
poetry,  ranging  from  his  mediieval  "  The  Golden  Legend  "   }];";JrfHi"i,\ 
to  the    modern   pictures  of   "Evangeline"  and  the  Amer-  i*''-'*"'- 
ican  Lidian  myths  of  "  Hiawatha,"  easily  entitles  him  to  the  leader- 
ship of  American  song.     And  yet,  ample  though  that  volume  may 
be,  —  and  it  comprises  poems  universal  in  their  varying  interest, — 
it  is  neveitheless  true  that  his  fame  might  rest  securely  on  his  first 
slender  collection  of  verse,  "  The  Voices  of  the  Night,"  published  in 
1839.     Li   that  modest  tome   are  to  be  found  "  A   Psalm   of  I^ife," 
"The     Beleaguered     City,"    "The 
Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  and  a  few 
other  poems  that  are  as  familiar  as 
household  words  totlie  linglish-spcak- 
ing  race.   In  "  Hiawatha  "  Longfellow 
not  only  crystallized  the  myths  and 
traditions     of    aboriginal     tribes    of 
Ameiica,  but  he  employed  a  measure 
almost  unknown    before    in    English 
verse;    and  he   likewise    confounded 
those  critics  who  had  complained  that 
he  was  wholly  influenced  bv  European 
models.     The     immediate    effect    of 
Longfellow  upon  the  literary  culture 
of  his  country   was  to   broaden   and 
enrich  it.     Whittier,  beloved   for  his 
simple  sweetness  and  dignity,  was  possibly  more  distinctively  Amer- 
ican, and  no  less  broad  in  his  human  sympathies.      His  lyrics  breathe 
the  spirit  of  lunnan  freedom  ;  they  are  redolent  of  the  pine  foiests,  the 
grass  fields,  and  the  cedar  valleys  of  his  native  New  England.   j„^„  £.„,„. 
In  his  "  Telling  the  Bees,"  "  Maud  Muller,"  and  "  Songs  of  1^,"*  """■ 
Labor  "  are  exemplified    that  intimate  knowledge  of    New   i"0^-i892. 
England  life  and  thought  which   Whittier  so   picturesquely  adorned 
with  his  genius.      Often  compared    with  Burns  as  a  national   poet,  his 
"Snow  Bound"    is    tiresomely  cited    as  a  lit    companion    for  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night."     This  is  not  enough;  Whittier,  reformer, 
patriot,  lyrist,  was  the  poet  of  the  people  ;  his  work  had  the  enduring 
quality  of  poetry  that  gives  voice  to  the  experiences  of  the  life  and 
heart  of  a  race. 

Three  writers  of  prose  and  verse — Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emerson 
—  have  left  lasting  impress  upon  the  literature  of  their  time  and 
country.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  prose  and  the 
poetry^  of  each  of  these  writers  ;  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  their 
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individual  popularity  at  home  and  abroad.  If  popularity  were  fame, 
Oliver  Wen-  o"^  '^^^  prccursor,  thesB  three  Americans  would  be  already 
iBosSsw."'  ^"^'^  of  their  high  niche  in  the  Valhalla  of  the  nations. 
seuu>^"iT  Perhaps  Emerson,  the  thoughtful  seer,  the  profound  ob- 
luiph^^''  server,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  the  poet,  should  be  regarded 
SSctsoii,  ^*'  *'"^  most  impressive  figure  in  American  literature.  What 
1803-1882.  2ie  had  to  say  was  said  in  prose  or  poetry,  as  it  might  happen 
that  either  better  served  his  present  purpose.  It  were  idle,  therefore, 
and  needless,  to  attempt  to  separate  these  two  forms  of  expression  in 
any  such  brief  note  as  this  which  marks  his  place  in  the  literature  of 
his  country.  Emerson  belonged  to  a  group  of  thinkers  and  writers 
who  were  gibed  by  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  as  "  transcenden- 
talists."  Some  of  his  utterances  were  regarded  as  Orphic,  mystical, 
and  difficult  of  comprehension.  But  as  a  philosopher  who  traced  the 
clue  to  the  soul  of  things  through  the  tilings  themselves,  who  gave 
the  simplest  forms  to  the  greatest  truths,  he  towers,  a  landmark  high 
above  all  the  fields  of  literature.  Hardly  any  other  American  writer 
has  touched  so  many  themes  with  the  power,  lightness,  and  melody 
which  Lowell  evinced  in  the  wide  range  of  his  prose  and  poetry.  A 
critic  of  rare  acumen,  a  lively  and  even  rollicking  humorist,  a  pas- 
sionate patriot,  and  a  bitter  hater  of  all  shams  and  pretences,  Lowell 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  his  country  a  great  body  of  prose  and 
verse  ;  and  much  of  this  apparently  contains  elements  of  enduring 
vitality.  He  served  his  age  in  many  ways ;  and  when  the  amusing 
satires  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers "  are  forgotten,  with  the  political 
debates  that  suggested  their  production,  his  essays,  miscellaneous 
papers,  and  lofty  lyrics  must  survive,  a  permanent  part  of  American 
literature.  Often  called  "  the  Montaigne  of  America,"  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  excelled  the  French  essayist  and  philosopher  in  the 
lambent  quality  of  his  wit,  the  gentleness  of  his  humor,  and  the 
nimbleness  of  his  fancy.  Dr.  Holmes  iiad  been  known  as  a  writer 
of  occasional  poems  and  poems  of  occasion  until  he  had  well-nigh 
passed  the  meridian  of  life.  The  appearance  of  his  "  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table,"  a  volume  of  original,  witty,  and  philosophic 
table-talk,  was  an  event  of  distinct  importance  in  literature.  Fol- 
lowed by  two  other  volumes  in  a  similar  strain,  these  were  enough  to 
insure  Holmes's  fame  as  a  prose  writer.  But  it  is  as  a  lyric  poet  and 
balladist  that  the  genial  Harvard  professor  will  probably  be  longest 
loved  and  remembered.  More  than  any  other  of  the  Cambridge  group, 
Dr.  Holmes  infused  his  personality  into  all  his  work,  whether  prose  or 
verse.  His  songs  were  written  in  many  keys ;  but  through  them  all 
there  is  a  breath  of  pure  and  high-bred  manliness,  a  certain  breezy 
wholesomeness,  so  to  speak,  which  refreshes  the  soul  of  the  reader 
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and  inspires  noble  thoughts.  Amusing  Hohnes  often  is,  tiresome 
never.  His  masterpieces  are  not  numerous  ;  but  they  are  master- 
pieces of  which  the  English  language  carries  not  many  tliat  surpass 
them  in  refinement,  grace,  and  felicity  of  expression.  "  The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus,"  "  The  Last  Leaf,"  "  Homesick  in  Heaven,"  and 
"^Estivation"  are  distinguislied  by  that  highest  form  of  culture  that 
we  call  Old  World ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
but  an  American  poet. 

Two  American  poets  w  ho  have  won  for  themselves  much  renown  io 
foreign  lands  are  Walt  Whitman  and  Joaquin  Miller.     Our 

.  ...  Walt 

kin  beyond  tlie  sea  hailed  these  bards  as  being  so  distinc-  wbitmnn, 

.  .  lsrj-1^92. 

tively  American  that  they  both  might  be  regarded  hopefuUj'  ciiidnuiitus 
as  the  harbingers  of  a  flock  of  songsters  whose  songs  should  (joaquin) 
be  tuned  to  no  other  key  than  that  of  their  own  native 
land.  Here,  at  last,  European  readers  and  critics  thought  they  had 
found  the  true  American  note  of  sweetness  and  wildness.  In  Whit- 
man they  felt  they  had  the  real  taste  of  poetic  Americanism.  One  of 
our  own  early  critics  of  Whitman  said  of  him  that  his  j)oems  were 
"a  mixture  of  Yankee  transcendentalism  and  New  York  rowdyism." 
At  all  events  they  were  American  ;  and  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
angry  clamor  that  has  prevailed  at  home  over  the  actual  merits  of 
Whitman's  poetry,  we  may  be  sure  that  "The  Good  Gray  Poet"  will 
have  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  Miller's  career 
has  been  more  meteoric.  When  the  flamboyant  originality  of  his 
"  Songs  of  the  Sierras "  flashed  upon  the  world  of  Englisii-reading 
people,  the  new  singer  was  hailed  with  acclaim  as  fervid  as  that  which 
marked  the  rise  of  Whitman's  name  and  fame.  The  wild  light  has 
departed  somewhat  from  the  later  writings  of  iSIiller ;  but  the  unques- 
tionable spark  of  genius  that  burned  in  his  earlier  poems  can  never 
die.     His  individuality  remains  a  vital  force. 

In   a  previous  chapter  mention   has   been   made  of  the   influence 
exerted  by   the   publication  of  Mrs.   Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin " 
at  a  time   wlien   the   political    and   social    condition   of  the  „„^^t 
country  was  in  a  condition  of  ferment.    Tlio  book  was  a  work   stowe" 
of  genius  ;  its  wonderful  timeliness,  its  fortunate  mingling  of   18>'--1896. 
humor  and  pathos  and  its  vivid  word-])ainting   made  it  welcome  in 
innumerable  countries  and  communities  where  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  American  slavery  were  matters  of  comparative  indifference.    It  was 
an  American  book  whicli  found  its  way  into  more  languages  of  the 
world  tlian  any  other,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     If 
the  critics  were  puzzled  to  assign  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  its  just  place 
in  American  liteiature,  they  were  not  at  a  loss  how  to  class  some  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  other  writings.     Leaving  the  great  anti-slavery  novel 
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out  of  account,  such  fiction  as  "The  Minister's  Wooing,"  "The  Pearl 
of  Orr's  Ishmd,"  and  "  Oldtown  Folks" — stories  redolent  of  New 
England  sea  and  shore,  flower-garden  and  fir-clad  hill  —  might  well 
suffice  to  give  their  author  ample  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the 
creative  writers  of  America.  Her  great  novel  was  at  least  true  to 
human  nature. 

It  would  appear  that  readers  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union 
have  been  content  to  hug  the  old  English  standard  writers  and  the 
classics.  This  refined  and  scholarly  devotion  to  the  literature  of  the 
ancients,  perhaps,  has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  development 
William  of  Southern  literary  genius.  Of  the  early  prose  writers  in 
simTs™  tli6  South,  William  Gilmore  Simms  was  easily  leader.  From 
1806-1870.  ijjg  prolific  and  facile  pen  flowed  a  vast  variety  of  poems, 
tales,  sketches,  essays,  dramas,  critical  and  historical  writings,  lectures, 
and  biographies.  Southern  fiction,  marked  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  ante-bellum  period,  was  chiefly  ornamented  by  him. 
Ske^"™  John  Esten  Cooke,  whose  novel  "  The  Virginia  Comedians," 
1830-1886.  .^  ^  strong  and  distinctively  local  work,  was  saturated  with 
the  romance  and  pictorial  grandeur  of  that  Old  Worldliness  engrafted 
John  on  the  New  World,  which  has  fascinated  so  many  American 

K™nodT°  '*"''  English  authors.  John  P.  Kennedy,  another  Southern 
1795-1870.  -^vriter  of  the  old  school,  will  long  hold  place  in  the  favor 
of  those  who  esteem  American  literature;  his  "Swallow  Barn"  has 
sidne  much  of  the  charm  of  Irving"s  best  work ;  and  his  individu- 

h?n''^h^,  alitv  is  sufficiently  marked  to  insure  him  honorable  mention 
""""■^  in  anv  list  of  American  authors.  Sidnev  Lanier,  Henry 
1829-1867.  Timrod,  and  Paul  H.  Hayne,  poets  of  the  Southland  whose 
Hamilton       fpQ  gai'lv  departure,  "  with  all  their  music  in  them,"  was  an 

Hayne,  "  J  r  ' 

1831-1886.  irremediable  loss  to  American  art  and  letters,  nevertheless 
left  their  mark  upon  the  day  and  time,  fragmentary  though  their 
literary  remains  may  be. 
"  Frao-mentary  "  is  perhaps  the  word  which  best  describes  mucii  of  the 
work  of  the  later  school  of  American  poets  and  story  writers. 
BretTilrte,  Bret  Harte,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new 
wfuiam  school  of  American  fiction,  gave  a  delighted  world  of  readers 
noweiis,  a  few  new  types  of  character.  His  far-western  men  and 
Thomas  womcu,  with  their  strange  dialect  and  bizarre  manners,  bore 
Awrkh,  the  stamp  of  individual  genius ;  and  they  appealed  to  that 
^^®'  community  of  human  interest  which  is  as  wide  as  the  world  ; 

but  he  has  never  indicated  anything  like  a  grand  design  underlying 
his  work.  His  pictures,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  their  dra- 
matic figures,  are  highly  finished  ;  he  works  with  the  painful  labori- 
ousness  of  the  true  artist,  with  whom  the  highest  art  is  to  disguise  all 
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ait.     Ilowells,  too,  whose  influence  upon  the  modern  development  of 

American  literature  has  been  marked  and  will  probably  be  ccor-f 

lasting,  lacks  uniformity  of  design;  his  single  pieces,  such  as  o„bk.!°ft'4'i! 

"A  Modern  Instance,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  and  I'zIT 

"  The  Undiscovered  Country,"  are  masterpieces  in  their  way  mTv  ^^^' 

and  could  have  been  written  nowhere  but  in  America.     But  MurtJoe- 

they  are   delineations   of  single   and   detached  types ;  tiiey  ^^\[}" 

are  realistic  Americans  ;  tiiey  have  no  related  parts  in  the  ^S'l''"'^''' 

American  drama  of  life.     In  AldriclTs  delicate  verse,  bright  a",lHa?ri'« 

humor,  and    perfect    prose   tales  and  sketches ;    in   Cable's  Kn,^,„, 

fine  portraiture  of  the  Creole  life  of  the  South  ;  in  Thomas  jj™',*;'."" 

Nelson  Page's  richly  humorous  dialect  stories;   and  in  the  ,v^|^i„„, 

desultory  fiction  of  Miss  Murfree,  the  English-born,  Anieri-  g^^r"'"™ 

canized  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  tliere  abides  }i',!,^r^^°^' 

that   individual    American   flavor   which    must  characterize  iranTu'^"' 

the  literature  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  may  call  our  own.  .V"""'"  . 

^  •/  I  niwiord, 

American   writers   like   Story,   James,   and   Crawford,   self-  J.?f,'f,\,„j 
expatriated  though   they   may   be,  are  yet  citizens   of  the   g,'"™^' 
great  republic  of  letters.     They  have  little  part  in  the  lit-  JS^^d 
erature  of  their  own  country ;  but  their  widest  audience  is   g,ojj*„j 
American.     In  the  department  of  literary  criticism,  Sted-  ^^-*- 
man  and  Stoddard  are  the  leaders  ;  both  are  born  jioets,  and  both  are 
singers  of  verse  of  which  considerable  fragments  will  adorn  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age  and  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Harvard  College  undoubtedly  should  be  reckoned  one  of  the  potent 
influences  upon  the  intellectual  and  literary  development  of  New 
England.  Indeed,  all  the  early  educational  establishments  of  the 
colonial  period  were  factors  in  the  refinement  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  stimulation  of  those  forces  which  were  then  set  in  motion  and 
ever  after  remained  to  elevate  the  standard  of  intellectual  achievement. 
Harvard  College  received  its  first  endowment  in  Itiljti,  and  its  formal 
title  in  1039.  The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  chartered  by 
royal  authority  in  1696.  The  charter  of  Yale  was  granted  in  1701, 
and  that  of  Princeton  in  1746.  The  growth  of  these  institutions,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  throughout  the  United  States, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  development  of  the  litera- 
ture and  art  of  the  Republic  is  under  review.  To  these  centres  of 
intellectual  activity  the  student  of  American  history  must  look  for 
the  primary  movements  that  have  led  up  to  the  higher  forms  of 
civilization  in  America. 

This  rapid  and  desultory  review  of  the  development  of  -American 
literature  during  the  past  two  centuries  and  a  half  may  very  properly 
end  with  a  statistical  statement  of  the  book-publishing  trade  for  the 
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Columbian  year,  1893.     It  is  a  long  journey  from   -  Tlie  Bay  Psalm 
^ook  _   to  the  last  Amei-ican  novel;  from  iMichael  Wigglesworth  to 
Joaquin  Miller;  but  the  contrast  of  the  old  and  the  new  is  not  more 
vivid  m  the  works  themselves  than  in  the  figures  which  relate  to  their 
production  of  books.    In  the  olden  days,  as  now,  the  American  reader 
drew  largely  fron.   the  literature  of   the   mother  country;   but  then 
as  not  now,  books  written  in  America  were  printed  in  ^England  for 
American   leaders.     One   American  book  was  printed  in  1G40       In 
1893  there  were  printed  5,134  books  in  the  United  States;  of  these 
4,^81  were  new  books,  or  new  titles ;  the  rest  were  reissues.     Of  the 
new  titles,  772  were  fiction,  597  were  theological  or  religious;  and 
juvenile  literature,  law,  education,  and  language  came  next,  in  the 
order  named,  in  point  of  numbers.     Whatever  may  be  tlie  future  of 
American  literature,  using  that  term  as  applied  to  a  truly  national 
and  individ^iahzed  body  of  literary  production,  it  must  be  admitted 
thatours  IS  a  nation  of  readers;  the  great  army  of  authors  and  writers 
has  increased  in  numbers,  worth,  and  influence,  keeping  pace  with  the 
later  material  development  of  the  Republic. 

Little  else  than  a  catalogue  of  the  more  eminent  painters  and  sculp- 
tors can  be  brought  here  from  a  survey  of  the  narrower  field  of  Ameri- 
can art.     More  readily  than  our  literature,  the  art  of  America  has  been 
mfluenced   by  Europe.     As   the  first  American  books  were  sent  to 
England  to  be  put  into  type,  so  the  earliest  American  painters  not 
only  went  abroad  to  study,  but  most  of  them  stayed  abroad  to  find 
patrons  of  their  art.     The  young  and  raw  Republic  had  neither  time 
nor  money  to  spare  for  the  encouragement  of  painters  and  sculptors. 
Benjamin       ^^  ^^^  ^"<^  Copley,  the  first  Americans  to  achieve  eminence 
n3&820.      "^  ^''''  ^''®  reckoned  among  the  British  painters.     West  a 
sr^gleton       contemporary  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  became  president  of 
vtkm.      '''^   ^"y""^  Academy   and   declined  a   knighthood.     Copley 
and  West  were  rigid  adherents  of  the  old  academic  school 
of  art,  although  the  latter  was  the  first  to  depart  from  that  ancient 
tradition  which   ordered  the  painter  and   the  sculptor  to  clothe  his 
char.es         ^S^^^^^  ^^  the   habit  of  Greeks  or  Romans.     But  although 
gjon  _       neither  West    nor    Copley    may    he    claimed    as    American 
Rembraiat     P^i"ters,   their   immediate   successors   in   their  native   land 
mtiseo.      Charles   Wilson   Peale  and   liis  son   not   only  were  worthy 
artists,  but  they  are  still  regarded  affectionately  as  pioneers 
ui    he  field  of  art  in  America.     The  younger  of  these  two  men  was 
ambitious  of  renown  as  an  allegorical  and  historical  painter.     Several 
ot  h,s  compositions  evince  the  comparative  success  of  that  ambition 

Ihe  same  era  gave  birth  to  John  Trumbull  and  Gilbert  Stuart 
two  early  American  painters  who  won  fnnie  and  recognition  at  home 
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and  abroad.     It  is  becoming  to  speak  tenderly  of  TrumbuU's  great 

canvases,  on  which  are  depicted  some  of  tiie  stirring  scenes 

of  the  Kevolutionarv  War;   but  of  Stuart  it  mav  be  iustiv   Trumbull, 

"  .  "  •>  tJ      17o6-lS43 

said  that  he  was  master  in  the  limited  field  of  portraiture,  Gilbert 

although  his  management  of  accessories  left  soinetliing  to  be  i7.w-iis28. 

desired.     John  Vanderlyn  was  as  academic  as  West  or  Cop-  Vanueriyn, 

ley;   his  pictures,  in  the  grandiose  manner  of  his  time,  were  wiiiiam" 

regarded   as  masterpieces.     Allston,  a   delicate  and  refined  iTM-im 

genius  who  dallied  with  the  muses  and  essayed  prose  fiction,  Aiuton, 

.  »  1  '    1779-184'' 

was  wholly   dominated    by  the  influence   of  old   European 
models  and  schools ;    and  William    Dunlap,    author,   student  of  the 
drama,  and  biographer  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  was  too  versatile 
in  his  artistic  activities  to  win  high  place  in  any  branch  of  art. 

With  Catlin  and  Audubon  came  a  new  inspiration  ;  if  this  was  not 
wholly  American,  it  was  at  least  -Vmericaii  in  flavor.    Catlin   oeorge 
was  the  first  painter  to  discover  the  picturesque  possibilities   i7''^"s42 
of  the  North  American  Indian.     Audubon,  the  painstaking  iuliuilon'" 
and   enthusiastic   naturalist,  was  also   the   faithful  portrait-  i^8o-i85i. 
painter  of  the  American  feathered  tribes  of  the  air;  and  as  such  he 
left  a  beautiful  monument  of  his  genius  and  his  labors  of  love. 

We  may  venture  to  claim  Leutze,  an  Americanized  Teuton,  as  our 
own  ;  for  before  his  time  no  one,  excepting  possibly  Truin-  Emnu„uei 
bull,  had  so  successfully  treated  American  historical  subjects  JgJJ^jgjg 
as  he  did.     But  with  Thomas  Cole  came  the  beginning  of  JlJ,"™" 
the  new  school  of   American  landscape   painting.     It   was   i^oi-i^^s. 
complained  of  him  that  he  lost  much  of  his  native  spirit  and  local 
atmosphere  and  color  when  he  had  studied  in  Europe  for  a  few  years. 
But  there  were  no  American  landscapes  painted  before  his.     His  ten- 
dency to  allegory  and  romance  diverted  his  unquestioned  talent  into 
various  channels;  his  works  remain   interesting  monuments 
in  the  history  of  American  art.    Page,  colorist  and  dreamer,   r»ge, "" 
excelled    in    portraiture,  but   failed   in  his  tentative  efforts 
toward    the    grand    manner.     He    mastered    some   of   the  secrets  of 
Titian's  color,  perhaps,  but  he  left  no  large  composition  that  will  per- 
petuate his  fame. 

Living  American  painters,  for  the  most  part,  excel  in  landscape.; 
and  although  the  natural  scenery  of  this  continent  is  not  yet  well  un- 
derstood in  other  lands,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  out  of  this 
department  of  art  may  yet  arise  what  may  be  worthy  to  be  called 
the  American  school.  Figure  painters  and  painters  of  genre  nobly 
mark  the  progress  mnile  in  art  by  Americans;  in  some  of  the  less 
ambitious  fields  of  illustrative  art  Americans  are  preeminent ;  but 
great  attainments  should  not  be  expected  of  Americans  until  their  art 
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]ias  been  enriched  by  the  centuries  of  culture  that  have  been  required 
to  produce  the  perfect  fruitage  of  other  and  older  peoples. 

The  names  of  the  famous  American  sculptors,  leaving  out  the  few 
Horatio  great  names  of  living  men,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
isos-'issl.'''  ^  man's  hand.  Horatio  Greenough,  Hiram  Powers,  Thomas 
ftaTfoU  Crawford,  William  W.  Story,  and  Randolph  Rogers  are  the 
iMram^°''  fi^^  J"^"  ^^''O  have  led  the  tardy  advance  of  the  plastic  art 
r8f)5-i873.  of  their  native  land.  All  of  these  have  deserved  well  of 
R^lii".''''^  their  country  and  have  honored  the  American  name  in  for- 
wm^am^'  <iign  lands  by  their  devotion  and  their  achievement.  But 
stnry"'^''  sculpturc  aud  architecture  in  America  must  long  be  affected 
1S19-1895.  gQ  thoroughly  by  e.Kterior  iuflueuces  that  both  of  these  kin- 
dred arts  will  lag  behind  painting  in  any  progress  that  may  be  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  school. 

The  patriotic  son  of  the  American  Republic  may  well  be  thrilled 
with  pride  as  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  past  four  hundred  years  in 
which  is  traced  the  story  of  the  physical,  political,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  his  beloved  country.  Phenomenal  in  the  story  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  that  history  teaches  an  impressive  lesson.  In 
the  mutations  of  political  organizations,  in  the  wonderful  growth  of 
wealth,  industries,  and  commerce,  in  the  subduing  of  a  continent  from 
savagery,  and  in  the  creation  of  a  nation  gifted  with  the  noble  endow- 
ments of  literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  the  student  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  working  of  an  underlying  principle.  Here  has  been 
wrought  out  the  experiment  of  human  self-government.  On  the 
mighty  stage  of  the  American  continent,  after  the  lapse  of  four  cen- 
turies, is  marshalled  the  spectacle  of  a  powerful,  fortunate,  and  united 
people  —  a  people  many  times  tried  by  suffering,  emerging  from  dis- 
aster and  filially  triumphant,  enduring  to  exemplify  to  the  world  the 
nobility  and  the  permanence  of  popular  government. 
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1802.     February  15,  Surreniler  of  Fort  Donelson. 
April  6.  7.  Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
April  8,  Surrender  of  Island  Number  Ten. 
April  25,  Capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Farragut. 
December  31  and  January  2,   Huttle  of  Stone  River. 

1863.  January  1.  Emancipation  proclaimed  by  the  President. 
May  2.   Battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

July  1-3,   Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
July  4,  Surrender  of  Vickslnirg. 
July  8,  Surrender  of  Port  Hudson. 
September  19,  20,  Battle  of  Chickamauga. 
November  24,  2.5,  Battle  of  Chattanooga. 

1864.  March,  Banks's  Red  River  Expedition. 

May  5,  6,  Grant's  advance  on  Lee;  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

May  5.  Sherman's  Atlanta  Campaign  begun. 

May  15,  Sigel  defeated  by  the  Confederates  at  Newmarket. 

June  14.  Grant  crossed  the  .lames;  Siege  of  Petersburg  begun. 

June  19.   Privateer  Alabama  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge. 

July  30,  Explosion  of  the  mine  under  the  rebel  works  at  Petersburg. 

July  30.  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  burned  liy  the  rebels. 

August  5,  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

September  1,  Fall  of  Atlanta. 

August  and  September,  Sheridan's  Campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

October  19,  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

October  27,  Rebel  ram  Albemarle  destroyed. 

November  8,  President  Lincoln  reelected. 

November  15.  Sherman's  march  to  the  coast  begvin. 

November  30,  Battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn. 

December  15,  16,  Battle  of  Nashville. 

December  21,  Sherman  entered  Savannah. 

1865.  January  15,  Fort  Fisher  captured  by  General  Terry. 
February  17,  Columbia,  S.  C,  surrendered  to  General  Sherman. 
February  18,  Charleston  evacuated  by  the  Confederates. 
March  4,  Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  President. 

April  1.  Battle  of  Five  Forks. 
April  2.  Richmond  evacuated. 
April  9.  Surrender  of  Lee's  army. 
A2>ril  14,  The  President  assassiiuitcd. 
April  26,  Surrender  of  Jolinslon's  army. 
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1865.  3Iay  10,  Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

May  23,  24,  Review  of  the  Army  at  Washington. 
May  29,  Johnson's  Amnesty  Proclamation  issued. 

1866.  June,  Reconstruction  Committee  of  Fifteen  appointed. 

1867.  3Iarc.h  2,  The  Soutli  divided  into  five  military  districts. 

1868.  February  5,  City  of  Mexico  evacuated  by  the  French. 
3Iurch  5-May  26,  Impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson. 
July  16,  Burlingamo  Treaty  with  China  ratified. 

Ju/y  28,  Fourteenth  Amendment  adopted. 

1869.  March  4,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  inaugurated  President. 
May  10,  First  Transcontinental  Railroad  completed. 
September  24,  Black  Friday  in  New  York  City. 

1870.  3Iarch  30.  Fifteenth  Amendment  ratified. 

1871.  January  30,  All  States  again  represented  in  Congress. 
February  27,  High  Commissioners  met  at  Washington. 
October  8,  The  Chicago  Fire  began. 

Tweed  Ring  broken  up  in  New  York  City. 

1872.  The  Greeley-Grant  Campaign. 

1873.  February  12,  Law  passed  demonetizing  silver. 
March  4,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  inaugurated  President. 
General  Canby  murdered  by  Modoc  Indians. 
Financial  panic. 

1874.  Anarchy  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

1875.  Secretary  Bristow  exposed  the  Whiskey  Ring. 

1876.  3Iay  Id-Niwember  10,  Centennial  Exjiosition  at  Philadelphia. 
June,  Custer's  party  massacred  by  Sioux  Indians. 

First  telephone  patented. 

1877.  January  31,  Electoral  Commission  met. 

3Iarch  4,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  inaugurated  President, 

April,  Federal  troops  withdrawn  from  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 

July,  Great  Railroad  Strike  in  Pittsburg. 

1878.  February  28,  Bland-Allison  silver  bill  passed. 

September  28,  First  permanent  Chinese  Embassy  received  by  President  Hayes. 
Kearneyism  in  California. 
.    Brooklyn  Bridge  comiileted. 
First  elevated  railway  opened. 
First  government  life-saving  station  established. 
Electric  light  invented. 
Phonograph  invented. 
1878-1870.     Yellow-fever  plagues  in  the  South. 

1879.  January  1,  Specie  payments  resumed. 
July  8,  Jeannette  Expedition  set  out. 

1881.     3Iarc.h  4,  James  A.  Garfield  inaugurated  President. 

3Iay  16,  Conkling  and  Piatt  resigned  from  the  Senate. 

July  2,  President  Garfield  shot  by  Guiteau. 

August.  The  Greely  party  reached  Lady  Franklin  Bay. 

September  19,  President  Garfield  died. 

September  22,  Chester  A.  Arthur  formally  inaugurated  President. 

October  5,  Exposition  opened  at  Atlanta. 

October  19,  Centennial  of  Cornwallis's  surrender  celebrated  at  Yorktown. 

December  29,  First  tidings  received  of  the  Jeannette  Expedition. 
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1881.  Complications  with  Peru  and  Cliili. 
1881-1883.     Star  Koute  Frauds  exposed. 

1882.  Maij  (i,  Bill  passed  penalizing  the  bringing  in  of  Chinese  laborers. 
Junii  ;30,  Guiteau  hung. 

Edmunds  Anti-Polygamy  law  ]mssed. 
Strikes  among  iron-workers  and  freight-handlers. 
188:i.     Letter  postage  reduced  to  two  cents. 
Ileavy  floods  along  the  Ohio  River. 

1884.  Fehruari/.  Unprecedented  floods  along  the  Ohio  River. 
March,  Riot  in  Cincinnati  over  Berner's  acrpiittal. 
April.  Strike  of  the  Hocking  \'allcy  miners. 

June  23,  Greely  survivors  rescued. 
December  1,  New  Orleans  E.xposition  opened. 
Washington  Monument  completed. 

1885.  March  4,  Grover  Cleveland  inaugurated  President. 
July  23,  General  Grant  died. 

Fisheries  quarrel  with  England  renewed. 

1886.  Januarij,  Presidential  Succession  Bill  passed. 

May  4,  Anarchist  riot  in  Iluymarket  Square,  Chicago. 
August  31,  Eartliquake  in  Charleston. 
October  28,  Statue  of  Liberty  unveiled. 
Great  Southwestern  Railway  strike. 

1887.  January  18,  Electoral  Count  Bill  signed. 
February  4,   Interstate  Commerce  Law  signed. 
Threats  of  War  with  Canada  over  Fisheries  dispute. 

1888.  3Iarch  11-13,  The  Xew  York  Blizzard. 

1889.  February  10,  Sioux  Reservation  opened  to  settlers. 
March  4,   Benjamin  Harrison  inaugurated  President. 
March  \i>.  The  Saraoan  Hurricane. 

April,  Washington  Inauguration  Centennial  in  New  York. 
April  22,  Oklahoma  opoued  to  settlers. 
2Iay  31,   Flood  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Pan-American  Congress  met  in  Washington. 

1890.  June  26,  Anti-Trust  law  signed. 

June  27,  Dependent  Pensions  Act  became  a  law. 

July  14,  MeKinley  Tariff  Bill  became  law. 

August  8,  Original  Package  law  approved. 

September,  The  Barrundia  affair. 

September,  Congress  denies  use  of  mails  to  Lottery  Company. 

September  29.  Bill  passed  reclaiming  forfeited  land  grants  to  railroads. 

October,  Italians  lynched  in  New  Orleans. 

Sherman  Silver  Purchase  law  jiassed. 

Eleventh  Census  taken. 

1891.  October  16,  American  sailors  assaulted  in  Valparaiso. 

1892.  May  5,  Geary  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill  became  a  law. 
June,  Flood  and  fire  at  Titusville,  Pa. 
July-November,  Strike  at  Homestead. 

October,  Quadri-Centennial  of  Columbus's  landing  celebrated. 
Paris  Tribunal  decides  against  U.  S.  claims  in  Bering  Sea. 
Strike  among  Cour  d'.Vlene  miners. 

1893.  January  14,  Revolution  in  Hawaii. 
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1893.  Ifarch  4,  Grover  Cleveland  inaugurated  President. 
March  9,  Cleveland  recalls  Hawaiian  Annexation  Treaty. 
May  1,  World's  Fair  opened  at  Chit-ago. 

August  S7,  Hurricane  in  Sea  Islands. 
October,  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  murdered. 
October  30,  Silver  Purchase  law  repealed. 
October  30,  World's  Fair  closed. 

1894.  Juli/  5,  The  "  White  City  "  burned. 


ADMISSION  OF  STATES, 


OKIGINAL  THIRTEEN. 

ADMITTED   USDEK  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont,  1791. 

Wisconsin,  1848. 

Massachusetts. 

Kentucky,  1792. 

California,  1850. 

Rhode  Island. 

Tennessee,  1796. 

Minnesota,  1858. 

Connecticut. 

Ohio,  1803. 

Oregon,  1859. 

New  York. 

Louisiana.  1812.- 

Kansas,  1861. 

New  Jersey. 

Indiana,  1816. 

West  Virginia,  1863. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi.  1817. 

Nevada,  1864. 

Delawai'e. 

Illinois,  1818. 

Nebraska.  1867. 

JIaryland. 

Alabama,  1819. 

Colorado,  1876. 

Virginia. 

Maine,  1820. 

North  Dakota,,  1889. 

North  Carolina. 

Missouri.  1821. 

South  Dakota,  1889. 

■South  Carolina. 

Arkansas,  1836. 

Montana,  1889. 

Georgia. 

Jlichigan.  1837. 

Washington,  1889. 

Florida,  1845. 

Idaho,  1890. 

Texas,  184o. 

Wvoming.  1890. 

Iowa,  1S4G. 

Utah,  1896. 
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AllRKAS  INDIANS.  TllC.  11.,  Mi. 

Abel cniiiiliii-.  (ieu.,  iit  Albiiiiy.  iii..  200  ;  atTlcoli- 
(lerojia.  -Z'.!'  ct  seq. 

Aberdeeu,  Litiil.  fni  .slavi-rv  in  'IVxn.s.  iv..  3*i7. 

Abeiib'<.-n.  KuKliiiul.  wit.  li.  rati  liials  in.  il.,  452. 

Abiugdoll.  England,  wilrli  liialsal.  ii..  452. 

Abllaliis,  TliL',  au  lliillan  tribu  iif  Muiuc,  I.,  310; 
ii..  4M.  512. 

Abolitionists,  The  early,  til..  177;  their  iiuriiose. 
iv.,  324 ;  character  oj,  327 ;  oiipositiou  to,  32» 
et  seq. 

Abraliain,  Plains  of,  ill.,  309;  445,  440. 

Acadia, diiiviitioii ot  iiaiiic, I., 313 (note) ;  granted 
to  l>e  Jloiits.  313;  sidtlements  in,  destroyed, 
:t27;  ceded  to  England  by  t  lie  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
iii..  47. 

Aeadians.  Tlie.  deportation  of,  ■ii.,273  et  seq.;  de- 
IKirtille  tilld  siibseiiuent  history  of,  2W). 

^cn;ji((fo,  Tlie,  v..  lioil,  iin7. 

Aceoliiae,  Herkelev  at,  ii.,  305  ct  »eij. 

Accouiac  County,  Va.,  Us  loyalty,  iii.,  .52. 

Aclitcr  Col,  the  Dutch  title  of  New  Jersey,  ii.. 
3.50. 

Aeliter  Cul.  old  name  of  Newark  Bay,  ii.,  :t2I. 

Aikland.  M:iJor,  iii.,  .'jti.'*  ct  seq.,  574  (uoto) ; 
wounded.  .'.'''.I. 

Acoiiia   luuient  town  of,  ii..  580,  581. 

Aciinidiiei  k  lUleide  Island)  imrchascd  hy  Cod- 
diiiiitun  Jiiid  bis  i);irty,  ii.,  43. 

Adaes,  Setlb-iiielit  ot.  ii..  (i02. 

Attiies  Indians.  The,  mission  amoiiK,  ii.,  599. 

Adams,  Cliai  les  Francis,  quoted,  iv.,  271 ;  candi. 
date  for  Vice-iiresident,  3Sii,  490;  calls  atten- 
tion of  Eii;;land  lo  tile  Onto,  v.,  .57;  417;  on 
(Teiie\;i  Tl  ibiiinil,  420;  character  of,  421 ;  ill  the 
LiOt-r;il  Ilei>iililic:in  movenielil,  433. 

Ad;iiii.-t.  I'lfiiunt.  Iiis  in:!]).  I,.  133  ;  22>^. 

Adams,  .lohli.ioi  New  V.nk  Torus,  iii..  4.'i.'>;  on 
indepen.Uiiei'.  171  ;  opinion  of  .Me.kleiibnri.'  Ues- 
olutions,  47'l  iiiot.);  btleror,470(note);  his  iiain- 
plilet  on  government,  470;  seconds  I.ee's  reso- 
lutions, 483;  helps  to  prepare  IJeclaration,  4.s3; 
on  Declaration,  4s4,  4S5;  a  peace  commissioner. 
512:  quoted.  Ills;  (■luiiiiiissloner  in  I'aris,  iv.,  70; 
protects  .\ortln-ln  initiistries,  77 :  Minister  to 
Enfllanil.H');  elioseli  Vice  president,  105;  elected 
President.  127;  oppo.silion  to.  131;  IliS  attitude 
towards  France,  l;f2,  i:i-l;  favors  the  attack  on 
Orleans.  140.  141 ;  defeated,  144. 

Adams.  J.  II.,  iv..  139. 

Adams.  John  (iuiucy,  as  peace  commissioner,  iv., 
209;  im  Treaty  of  (Jbeiit.  241;  on  slave-drivers, 
204;  im  dissolution  ol  the  I'llion,  204  (note); 
elected  President,  2W ;  defends  Die  right  of  peti- 
tion, 3;W. 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  uoiuinated  for  Vlceprosi- 

dent.  v..  431. 

Ad;imH.  I. i.  111.  col.,  killed.  Hi.,  580. 

.\daios,  N.loiiiiali,  iv..  3'.l». 

.vdiiiiis,  S;iiiiiiel.  writes  the  instructions  to  re]irc- 
seiilatlves.  iii..  330;  his  reKllneuts,  302;  Ids  res- 
oluiion  concerning  the  tea.  ;!71 ;  on  dangers  to 
tlie  Kovernment,  iv.,'JO;  writings  of,  v,,603, 

Adams,  Fort,  iv.,  117. 

Adams,  The,  destroyed,  Iv.,  210. 

Ailet,  Iv.,  132. 

Adifr.  The.  in  Samoan  hurricane,  v.,  580. 
Aihnilurr  (iiiUii/.  The,  ill.,  3:),  :«. 
•*.v;sti\aiiMii,"  V-.  i;o!i. 

AlUrmalion  by  Friends.  III.,  1S5. 

Agamemicus.    (See  York,  Me.) 

Agassiz.  Prof.  Louis.  I.,  11. 

Agawaui.    (See  .Springfield,  Mass.) 

Agnew,  (ion.,  iii.,  493. 

Agouhanna,  Indian  king  at  Ilochelaga,  I.,  I8o. 

Agreila,  Maria  de  Jesus,  Ii..  594. 


.Vguavo.  Marquis  de,  11.,  000. 

vVu'iiialio.  Seuor,  v.,  IHIO. 

AlitiiiKiler,  The  Indian  queen,  I.,  272. 

.Xikeii.  William,  candidatefor.speaker,  Iv.,  418. 

Aiv  la  (Moip.ile.  Tl.:itv  ol.  iii.,  2.52  ;  254. 

.\k;illsi-:i,  town  ol  Alkalisas  Iniliiilis,  Ii..  .508. 

.Akeiiiian.  .Vinos  T.,  ci  unit's  Attorney-general.  T-, 
410;  resigns.  410. 

Alabama,  State  of,  settled,  ii.,  52.1;  provisional 
Governor  of.  appointed  in  INO.^  t..  370  ;  yellow 
fever  in,  480  ;  fusion  of  Hepumicaiis  and  Popu- 
lists in.  025. 

Alaiama,  The  Confederate  cruiser,  sailing  ot,  v., 
.57,  299;  sinks  the  7/a((cvo«,  100,299;  sinking  of, 
by  the  Aea ruarj/c,  300,  301 ;  claims  for  ilepreda- 
tions  by,  419.423. 

.\labama  Claims.  The,  v.,  410  et  seq. 

.-\lamo.  The,  massacres  of  the  garilson  ot,  iv-,  .302. 

.-Vlaska.  purchased  from  Russia  by  the  United 
.States,  v.,  394,  .398  :  trouble  with  Kngland  over 

seal  tisiieries  in.  50!1 ;  Oil. 

.\lbaiiia  oliginal  luiiiie  of  New  Jerse.v,  ii..  320. 

.Mbanv.  N.  V.  iFoit  Orange),  ii.,  200,  320;  also 
called  Willemstadl.  :i:,li ;  Inilian  trade  at,  iii., 
2;  refuses  lo  ;okllow  leil^'e  l.eisb-r.  17;  asks  for 
help,  17;  Jusl  escapes  ;ili  ass;llllt  liv  Frelieh  and 
Indians,  19;  ni-ii(oiced,  2ii ;  iiinvention  tor  cou- 
feder;ition  at,  201. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of.    (See  Monk.) 

Albemarle,  Karl  of,  tJovernorof  Virginia,  iii.,  78. 

Albemarle,  The  Coiif.-.ler:ite  ironcl;id,  coustruo- 
tion  of.  v., 30.-,;  ;issisls  Ml  llie  i:i]il  lire  of  Plym- 
outh, 300;  llbiwn  ll|i  by  ClIslilliL'.  :i"7. 

Albemarle  Siniml.  st  ttlenii  iits,  ii..27l. 

Albert  de  la  Pierri;i.  at  .\rcher's  Creek,  i.,  194. 

Alden,  Col.  lehabod,  iii..  Old. 

Aldeii,  John, one  of  the  tlrst  two  to  land  on  Plym- 
oiiUi  Kock,  1.,  397.  ,    .. 

Alden.  (apt.  John,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ll.,  463. 

Alilrich.  Thomas  Katley.  v.,  1171. 

Alert,  The,  captured  by  the  President,  iv.,  192. 

Alert,  The,  on  Oreelv  Kelief  Expeilitiou,  v.,  .5:15. 

Alexander  (Mooanam  or  VVamsutta),  a  Wainpa- 
noag  sachem,  ii.. -104.  

Alexander,  Mr..  New  York  lawyer  in  1741,  iii.,230 
(note). 

Alexander,  sir  William,  receives  the  grant  of 
Nova  siotia,  I..  3:(2. 

Alexaiiibl  VI.,  Pope,  dlvhles  the  globe.  I.,  130. 

.\lirii    Kussell  A.,  a  presidential  candidate,  v.,. 573. 

AlZ'i.i'...  liibille  to.  iv..  1.54;  war  with.  243. 

AlL'niikiii  Indians.  The,  missions  among,  Ii.,  501. 

.Mii-ii  and  Sedilion  Laws,  The.  iv..  129. 

Abemilion  o(  till-  colonies,  ill..  329  et  »<■'/. 

Allen.  p'.thaii.liise\|iedilioliiigaiii«lTuoiideroga, 
Iii..  43:1.  V.\.'<:  sent  to  Calliiila,  4H.S;  Joins  expeiU- 
tion  against  Montreal,  iiiid  is  captured,  440. 

Allen,  Ilenian,  iii.,  433  (note). 

Allen,  Ira,  comtnissioner  from  Vermonl,  iv..  80. 

Allen,  Lient..  killed,  ill.,  510.  ,  , 

Allen,  Samuel,  representative  of  Ma.son  claim, 
ii.,  432  et  seq.;  death  of,  431 ;  defeat  and  death  of 
his  son,  435;  ill.,  120. 

.Mbn,  Senator,  his  long  speech,  v.,  0.31. 

.Ml.  lion,  Isaac,  at  Plymouth.  I..  398. 

.Ml. Hon.  John,  at  PIvm.iuth.  I..  393  (note). 

.vllison.  W.  B..  v., 515;  a  presidential  candidate  In 

1  HrtS  1)73 

AUou'ez,  Father,  establlslics  a  mission  at  Lake 

Huron,  il... 501.  .       ,     , 

Allstou,  Washington,  writings  and  paintings  of, 

v.,  673. 
Almagriiriu,  street  In  Lisbon  so  e;illed,  i.,  64. 
Almv,  Mr.,  sent  to  England,  III.,  X7. 
"Alnwick  Castle,"  v.,  ool. 
Alrick.s,  Jacob,  of  New  Amstel,  Ii..  lUl  (note) ;  US 
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et  seq. ;  his  treatment  of  the  M<1.  envoys,  219, 
■260. 

Altamnha  River.  The,  houndary  of  Ga-,  it,  560. 

AU^^elil,  Gov.  Jolin  P.,  pardons  anarchists,  v.,5i54. 

AUhani,  Father  Joliii,  in  Leonard  Calvert's  expe- 
dition, i.,  •4S9. 

Alton,  111.,  riots  in,  iv..  331. 

Altona,  Dutch  name  lor  Fort  Christina,  ii.,  10-. 

Alvurd.  Jaiiii-s  C.  iv..  'M'l. 

Atiki'Ims.  Piiilip.  expeditions  of.  i.,  241,  249. 

Auial^aiuau  il  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Wiirktrs,  The,  v.,  540 ;  in  the  Homestead 
strike.  filS. 

Ambler.  Dr.,  on  Jeannette  exjtedition,  v.,  531. 

Anibo  Point  (Perth  Amboy),  iii.,  6. 

Amtirisicr,  Hnlit-rt  C,  trial  and  execution,  iv..2.>i. 

Anitj.-s  Indians,  The.  ii.,  580. 

Ani.h;i  I^lalld,  seized,  iv.,  248;  value  of,  250,  251. 

Ani<iii;ni  inniiinnt,  autitiuity  of,  i.,  11;  ureliis- 
till  1 1-  J  ■(■111  lie  111.  '.^0;   its  liaiiie,  Vll. 

"  Aiiirii..'an  Kiii^iit.s."  The.  v,.  2s7. 

Aiiieiieaii  I*;n  t \-,  Tile,  v.,  55"^;  nominates  James 
L.  Curtis,  :r,h. 

Aiiierstomt  (Flatlands),  L.  I.,  election  at,  ii.,  122. 

Amery,  .Jonathan,  of  S.  C,  ii..  371. 

Ames,  A delbert,  reconstruction  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, v..  408. 

Ames,  (Jakes,  liis  connection  with  the  Credit  Mo- 
hilier,  v.,  4:w,  437  ;  death  of,  437. 

AuLherst.  Sir  Jetferv,  in  command  of  expedition 
to  Louisburir.  Iii.,  207;  302;  311. 

Amistad.  The,  case  of.  iv.,  343. 

Amnmtiition,  expeinU-d  in  battle, iii.,  409  (note). 

Amiiest\'.  in  N'ii^^iiiia.  iii.,  53. 

AmsTei  dam.  llollaiid,  ii.,  l(jl,  102. 

Anabaptists.  The,  in  >'ew  Netlierland.  ii..  239. 

Auaicliists,  The  ( 'liu  ano,  v.,  5(i'J  ;  a  bomb  thrown 
b\',  503  ;  trial  and  punishment  nf,  5(il. 

Auastasia  Island,  massaeie  at,  i.,  209,  210;  ii.,  5«1. 

Anastasius,  Fatlni .  ii.,  .MO,  520,  523. 

Anaya,  Don  Gaspai  dn,  of  <;naliuila,  li.,  599. 

Anderson,  Adam,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Anderson,  Gen.,  surrenders  to  Gen.  Granger,  v., 
24S. 

Anderson.  Gen.  R.  H..  iv..  523;  at  Malvern  Hill, 
540 ;  at  Antietam.  564  ;  command  of  Longstreet's 
corps  ilevolves  upon,  v.,  202  ;  at  Spottsylvania, 
204. 

Anderson,  iviajor  Robert,  in  command  at  Fort 
Mdultrie,  iv.,  446;  removes  his  forces  to  Foit 
.Sumter,  447;  refuses  to  surrender,  452;  (Gen- 
eral). 484;  hoists  U.  S.  flaff  over  Fort  Sumter, 
v..  342. 

Ander.son,  Gen.  S.  R.,  at  Lavergne,  v.,  34. 

An<ier.sonville  Prison,  v.,  160;  Stoueman's  raid 
ai;aiost,  223. 

Andre,  John,  compared  with  Hale,  iii-.  oil ;  at 
sutreuder  of  Charleston,  iv.,  13 ;  his  connection 
with  Arnold's  treason.  16  et  seq 

Andrew,  Gov.  J.  A.,  v.,  140. 

Amlros,  Sir  Edmuml,  Governor  of  N.  Y.,  ii.,  354; 
of  N.  E.,  3S7  et  seq.;  in  (_'oun.,  391;  deposed. 
393;  report  ui,  on  X.  Y.,  iii.,  1,  3;  asserts  the 
Duke  of  York's  claim  to  Conn.,  4;  recalled,  5; 
Governor-general  of  N.  E.,  8. 11  ;  journey  of,  11 ; 
])ris<)ner  in  Boston,  12;  Governor  of  Va.,  63; 
recalled,  6tj;  suspends  charter  of  R.  I.,  119. 

Aiii,'ell,  Col.,  at  Springfield,  iv.,  15. 

Angell.  President  James  B.,  on  Fisheries  Com- 
nii.^snui  "f  iss7,  v.,  568. 

Anias.  Piter.  Governor  of  Darien,  i.,  146. 

Ann.  Kurt,  iii,,  .573. 

Anna]). .lis.  >Id.,  ii,,  217;  battle  near,  218;  made 
capital  nf  .Md.,  iii..  G7. 

Annap..li<  Harbor.  Nova  Scotia,  i.,  314. 

Annaimlis  Royal,  iji,.  125;  208. 

Anne,  cjueeti.iii  .  :is. 

Anne  Aiuiidel  County,  Md.,  ii.,  217. 

Anoiitliiea.     (See  Oniionthio.) 

Antlioiiv.  Susan  B.,v.,414. 

Antieosii,  Ishind  of,  i.,  182. 

Aniietauj,  Battle  of,  iv.,663  et  seq.;  results  of,  565, 

566. 
Antigua,  ii.,  211. 

Antilia,  mythical  island  of.  i.,  13;  35. 
Anti-nnisonry,  iv.,  303;  revived  in  1880,  v.,  521. 
Anti. secret  Part^'.  The.    (See  American  Party, 

The.) 
Anti-slavery  era,  The,  iv.,  316  ct  seq. 

Apailies,  The,  \vars  of,  ii.,  591,  596,  601. 
Apahuhee  Imliaiis.  The,  wars  of,  ii.,  557,559;  in 

Florida  Confederacy,  564. 
Apalachen,  Indian  village  of,  i.,  153  ;  160. 
Apalachicola,  fort  at,  ii.,  560. 


Apaulla,  J.,  name  of,  on  rock,  it,  585  (note). 
"Apidogi',"  Barclay's,  iii,,  6. 
Ai)peal."i>riyile-e  of,   iii,.  .37. 
Appledoit'  (Isles  of  Sli.-als),  ii.,  427. 

Appomattox  (_'oiirT  llnuae,  Va.,  .surrender  of  Lee 
to  Grant  at,  v.,  334. 

Aquixo.  an  Indian  chief,  i.,  165. 

Arabs,  western  explorations  of,  i.,  65. 

Aranda.  Count  of,  ii  .507. 

Arhulhiiot,  Admiral,  blockades  Newport,  iv.,  53. 

Arbutbnt.t.  Alex.,  trial  and  execution  of.  iv.,  254. 

Archilale,  John,  uf  Carolina,  ii.,  370  et  seq.;  iii-,  82, 
83. 

Archer.  Gabriel,  at  Jamestown,  i.,  269. 

Archer,  Gen.  James  J.,  at  Frazier'sFarm,iv.,  539. 

Archer,  The,  v.,  298. 

Archer's  Creek.  S.  C,  i.,  194. 

Architecture,  comparative  backwardness  of 
Americans  in,  v.,  674. 

Ardesoif,  Capt.,  his  encounter  with  Major  James. 
iv.,  13. 

Arcn,  The  Swedish  vessel,  ii.,  155. 

Arjiall,  Sir  Samuel,  at  Bermudas,  i.,  297;  at  Va., 
303;  voyage  to  Maine,  325;  at  Isles  of  Shoals, 
ii.,  425. 

Argentine  Republic,  represented  at  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress,  v..  588. 

Arguelles.  C<d.,  arrested  for  dealing  in  slaves,  v., 
255  et  seq. 

Argus,  The,  captured,  iv..  2i)6. 

Argyle,  Fort,  built,  iii..  147. 

Arista,  Gen.,  at  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  iv.,  370. 

Aiizona,  Territory  of,  ii.,  587;  name  of,  etc.,  591 ; 
iv.,  385;  admission  of,  recommended  in  1888,  v., 
574. 

Arkansas,  State  of.  deU-irates  from,  admitted  to 
Republican  (.■on\  eiitiou  in  ls(i4,  v.,  259;  begin- 
nings of  recoustnution  in.  2Ss;  electoral  votes 
of,  not  counted  in  1864,  339,  340;  the  Brooka- 
Paxtercoiiriict  in,  447;  great  railway  strike  in, 
in  l^Ml.  .^(i'J. 

Arkansas  bill.  The.  iv.,  266. 

Arkansas  Indians,  ii..  508;  514. 

Arkansas  River.  The,  ii.,  509;  521 ;  537. 

Arlington,  Mass.,  iii.,  3S5  (note). 

Arlimiton.  Earl  of,  grant  of  Va.  to,  ii..292  ;  iii.,  53. 

"  Arm-in-Arm  Convention,"  The,  v.,  384. 

Armada.  The  Spanish,  i..  253  ;  ii.,  555. 

Armand.  Col.,  at  battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  35. 

Armistead,  Gen.  Lewis  A.,  his  charge  at  Malveru 
Hill,  iv.,  540  ;  killed  at  Gettysburg,  v.,  103. 

Armistead,  Gen.  W.  R.,  commands  in  Florida, 
iv.,  354. 

Armstrong,  Governor,  of  Nova  Scotia,  iii.,  274 
(note). 

Armstrong.  Gen.  John,  at  Charleston,  iii.,  467;  at 
(iermantown.  559. 

Armsiiong,  Major,  at  battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  35. 

Armstrong.  John,  his  authorship  of  the  Newburgli 
Aildresses,  iv.,  86;  his  expedition  down  the  St. 
Bawrence,  200,  201 ;  plans  invasion  of  Canada, 
211. 

Army,  The  Continental,  Iii.,  419  ;  effort  to  raise  a 
new,  543. 

Arnold.  Benedict,  in  the  Gorton  controversy,  ii., 
71,  72  (note).  77  I't  seq.:  (;overm)r  of  R.  I.,  113; 
on  the  expedition  to  Tieuiideroi;.!.  iii.,  432,  434 
et  seq  :  commands  expeilirion  Ihiongh  Me.,  441 
i:t  seq.:  wounded  at  (iuebee,  447  ;  bloekades  (Que- 
bec, lis  ;  ]iiusiu  s'riyon,547;  slioots  a  Tory,  548; 
reports  to  Scimyh  i,  r,7r. ;  at  l;erMii.-."s  Heights, 
.'is!i;  made  a  majoi-iieneral,  590  ;  his  treason,  iv., 
\e.rf.^eq.;  invailes  \'irginia,  44  ctseq.;  his  New 
l.oiiiloii  I'xpedition,  68;  his  life  attempted  by 
Mrs.  llinman.  7o. 

Arnold,  Samuel,  in  Lincoln  assassination  con8i>ir- 
acy,  v.,  342;  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
344. 

Arnold,  William,  ii.,  40  (note) ;  opposes  the  Gorton 
partj-,  72  (note) ;  his  petition  to  Massachusetts, 
99. 

AiTiola.  Andres  de,  of  Pensacola,  ii..  558. 

Art,  development  of,  in  America,  v.,  672  et  seq.; 
mueh  time  needed  for  full  development  of,  673. 

Artagnette,  Capt.  de,  at  Kaskaskia,  it,  547,  548. 

Arthur.  Cliester  A.,  nominated  tor  Vice-president, 
v.,  519:  his  embairassiiji:  po.sition  during  Gar- 
field's illness,  527;  takes  the  inaugural  oath  in 
New  Vt.rk,  527;  ami  m  Wasliington.  528;  indig- 
nation over  liis  \  itoof  aiili-(  liinese-imraigration 
bill,  WM  ;  Ins  in<1ependeiiee  in  vetoing,  53.8;  a  can- 
didate in  It;s4,o50;  at  Grant's  funeral,  557;  death 
of,  56(i. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted,  iv.,  52. 
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Aruiirtel,  Karl  <it,  I..  315.    (Soc  Maltravera.) 

Ashliurton  Trim  v.  iv.,3<a. 

Aslie,  C'ul.  Joliii,  lii..  AiiTt,  ()13. 

Ashe-.  John.  iii..  8:!.  8ii. 

Astiley.  Jitin»'8M..  liitroihicesTlilrteeulh  Alueuil- 
meii't  iu  C'ongrcKs.  v..  311,  312. 

Aslilcy,  Liiril.    iSifShiifti'sbury.) 

Ashley  Uiver.  s.  v.,  ii. ,•>•.;. 

Ashniorc,  Jtihii  I).,  iv..  43'.». 

Aahurst,  .Sir  Heiirv,  iii..  40. 

jisia.  The  KliKlish  innii  i)(war.  llclit  with,  Ui.,  4M. 

Aspinwall.  Col..  qiioltMl.  iii.,  118. 

Asllilivvall.  Willialn,  ii..  II  (unci  note). 

Assembly  ot  .New  Vor  k.  Tlie.  iii.,  7,  23. 

Assanpink  Creek,  iii..  .'>;{n.  ^i\. 

Assiiniiink  IikIkuin,  The.  ii.,  4<.I3. 

Asticon,  an  Inilian  chief  in  Maine,  i.,  325. 

Astoria.  I,.  I..  iii.,.»l. 

Atchison.  David,  on  Kansas,  iv.,  410;  leads  "bor- 
der rutlians,"  413. 

Atlicislical  books,  act  against,  proposwl  In  New 

Jer.'*ev.  iii-,  49. 

Athens.  Pa.,  iv..  4. 

Atherton,  lliinii)hrey,at  Shawomet, ii.,79{note); 

iii.,  ll.l;    killed.  117. 
Atherton  Conipaiiv,  The.  iii.,  113,  116. 
".\tliertoll  Omk,"  The,  Iv..  338. 
Atherton  I'nrehase,  The,  iii..  1111. 
Atienza,  Hlazu  de,  on  the  I'aeilic,  I.,  146. 
Atkinson,  (fen.  llenry.  iu  Black  Hawk  War,  iv., 

Atlanta,  Battle  of,  v.,  221 ;  frightful  loss  of  life  in, 

Atfauta,  ria..  Sherman's  movements  again.st,  v., 
215  et  geq.;  caplnre  of.  221:  converted  into  a 
military  i)osl,22t;;  niaehine-slioiis  and  factories 
of,  de.stVoyed  bv  sliei mail  in  Iiis  March  to  tlie 
Sea,  2Tt>;  exposilion  of  LsnI  in,  .VJl',  ■'i^fO. 

Atlanta,  The,  v..  .'i54. 

Atlanta,  The.    (See  chameleon.  The.) 

Atlanta.  The  Confederate  Jtara.  (See  "Ladles' 
Gnnlioat,"  The.) 

Atlantis,  mvthieal  Island  of,  I.,  13. 

Atlee.  Col.,  iii..  4'.iii. 

Attneks  CriMims.  killed,  iii..  362  (note). 

Atwater,  l>r.  l)avnl.  killitl.  iii..  5-18. 

Atwood.  Judi;e.  Icav.a  .N.  Y..  iii.,  M. 

Atzeroiil.  tieorire,  in  Lincoln  assassination  con- 
spiracv.  v.,  312. 

Aubert.'TIionias.  at  Cape  Breton,  i.,  175. 

Aulierlenil.  lliliiard  d',  iii,  411  (note):  416  (note). 

Auilubon,  John  James,  his  bird  drawings,  v.,  673. 

Auttnsta.  (ia..  fonnded,  iii.,  l.W;  siege  ot,  lv.,38; 
surrender  of.  60. 

Augusta,  Fort,  iii.,  323. 

Aurv,  liOUis  d".  iv..  2.52. 

Aus'liu.  Auue,  in  lioston,  il.,  177,  178,  181. 

Austin,  Moses.  |v..  :fil. 

Ausliu.  Stephen,  iv..  361. 

"Auloeral  of  the  Bleakf.ast  Table,"  The,  v.,  668. 

Avalidania,  :iu  Indnin  king.  1.,  .53. 

Avalon,  in  Newfcnmdland.  I..  486. 

Avercll,  Gen.  W.  W..  at  Kelley's  Ford,  iv.,  .580; 
contests  Karlys  retreat,  v.,  232,  233;  at  Win- 
chester. 236. 

Averysboro,  Battle  of.  v.,  325. 

Avon.  The.  sunk.  iv..  221. 

Axacan,  Va.,  mission  at.  i.,  221. 

Avaralla,  I"Ia..  burned,  ii.,  .V59. 

Aylloii.  I.iicas  X'asiine/,  Dc,  his  expedition  to 
Cliicora,  i.,  IIU,  l.iO:  tiacesof,  162. 

Ayscue,  Sir  Cieorge,  fu  the  West  Indies,  ii.,  211. 

BAiicorK,  O.  E.,  Grant's  agent  In  the  San  Do. 

iningo  aflfair,  v.,  414. 
Baeealaos.  origin  of  tlie  name,  i.,  137. 
Bache.  Alexander  I).,  iv.,  Vfi. 
Baek.rus.  DoMiinie.ii..  134. 
Backus.  Col.  Kleelns,  killed,  iv.,  Ifl7. 
Bacon.  I.onl.  (apt.  John  Smiths  letter  to,  I.,  32!!; 

his  oiiiiiion  on  witchcraft,  ii..  4.52. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  ii.,2'jii,  2'J»  et  leq.;  his  death, 

312. 
Bacim  fjnarter  Branch.  Va..  ii..  207. 
Bacon's  Itebellion.ii.. '296  cdie^.;  iii, 51. 
Bail  Axe.  llanleof.lv.,  2!l.5. 
Badajoz.  (;ouncil  of.  1.,  151, 
Baez.  IJiiemiveiilura.  v.,  414. 
Ballliis  l!:iy,  visiteil  by  llavis,  i.,  '232. 
Bagwell.  John.ii.,  317. 

Bahia  de  Caballos  (Hay  of  Horses).  1.,  154, 
Bailey,  Col.  John.  iii..  513. 
Bailey.  Col.  Joseph,  his  ingenious  dam,  v.,  172; 

his  'steamboat  brhlgB  at  siinsport,  173. 


Bailey,  Capt.  Theodoma,  leads  fleet  past  forts  be- 
low New  Orleans,  v.,  '24 ;  demands  surrender  of 
city,  '2.5. 

Hain'brldge.  William,  earriea  Iribule  to  Algiers, 
iv.,  154  ;  his  cruise  iu  the  Contititutton,  l'J3. 

B;iker,  Cant.,  at  Albany,  ii.,  315. 

Baker,  Col.  K.  I).,  killeil  at  Hall's  Blull,  iv.,  470. 

Hatance.  The  Dutch  shiii,  11.,  158. 

iiallioa.  Vasco  Nuuez  de,  I.,  I1'2,  144,  1 16. 

lialcarras.  Karl,  ill.,  568  et  «<•«.,  574  (note). 

Halfoiir,  Lieut.. col.,  his  execution  of  Hayne,  iv., 
62. 

Ball's  Bluir,  Battle  of,  iv.,  469. 

Baluiaceda,  Senor,  Iu  Hullbut-Peru  matter,  v., 
.5:17. 

llaltlnn)re.  Lord,  in  Virginia,  i.,  4M.  4S5.  486.  487. 

Halllniore,  Lord  cJil),  in  Marylainl,  t,  487.  189;  ii., 
211  etteq.;  his  agreement  witli  Va.  agents.  ■-''22; 
his  claim  to  Delaware  reglou,  249  ct  teq.;  ile- 
posed,  iii.,  m.  ,      „  , 

Baltimore,  Lords,  iu  Md.,  111..  78.    (See  also  Cal- 

Baltiniore,  Md..  ill.,  80:  political  mob  In,  iv.,  187; 
exjiedition  against, '222:  secession  mob  in,  457; 
railway  strike  at,  v.,  470. 
Baltimore,  The,  sailors  from,  attacked  by  CUIU- 
ans,  v.,  610. 

Bambo  Hoeck.    (See  Bombay  Hook.) 

Bancroft,  George,  wrilings  of,  v..  i»i.5. 

Bancroft.  H.  11..  writiiigMot,  v..  (.66. 

Bangor,  Me.,  called  Kadisi|iiit.  i.lC'i. 

Bank,  a  public,  estaijlisiied.  iii..  131 ;  first  na- 
tional. Iv.,  107.     (S,.,.  alMi  .National  Hanks.) 

Bank,  V.  S.,  Jackson's  llo^tillty  to,  iv..  MK). 

Banknotes,  Issue  of.  by  national  banks,  v.,  494. 

Banks,  N.  P.,  elected  Speaker.  Iv.,  418;  (General) 
driven  from  Wiuchesler,  .5'26;  In  Virginia.  >4,  ; 
at  Cedar  Mountain.  .5.52;  Joins  Pope  at  Centre, 
ville,  .>57;  iu  coininaud  of  forlillcatiousat  W  a.sli- 
ington,  .5i»;  starts  on  Ued  lllver  exiiedition, 
v.,  167;  establishes  headiiuartersat  Alexanillia, 
169;  to  capliire  Shreveport  in  '26  days  or  return, 
170;  at  M;instield,  171;  ordered  to  relnrn,  172; 
transferred  to  Army  of  I'olonoie,  173;  i|uar- 
rels  with  Porter.  174;  unfounded  iiceusations 
against,  175;  Ills  iiuties  iu  Ni-wOrleans,  176;  uu- 
justlv  criticised.  17s;  ordered  to  move  on  Mo- 
l)ile,"l99;  iu  Arkansas.  'is4 ;  lils  part  iu  the  re- 
construction of  Louisiana,  2'JO,  291;  opposes 
Grant,  432. 

Barbadoes.il..  177;  loyally  of.  211. 

Barbary  States.  The.  rel:iiious  with,  iv.,  1.51. 

Biirber,  Dr..  sent  to  I'm  iKuis.  ii..  218. 

Harbier,  La  Salle's  -oi  ,riioi  :it  St.  Louis,  ii.,  519. 

Barbour,  James,  on  dissolution  of  the  Union,  iv., 
■270(nole). 

Barclay,  ('apt.,  defeated  by  Perry,  iv.,  198. 

Barclav,  D;ivid,  ot  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Barclay.  Itobert.  with  Peiin,  ii.,  486;  Governor 
of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (and  note);  9. 

Barefoot.  Waller,  of  N.  11,11,  425;  Deputy  Oov- 
erniu-,  131  ;  atl,ick  on,  431. 

B;irelitseu.  iliputy  at  Kmt  Orange,  I,,  ,367. 

B:irentz.  Wiileni.  voyage  of,  1..  :i43. 

Bargiis.  Diego  de.  11 .  'M.  5s5  (note). 

Barker,  James,  ii,  113  (note). 

Barker,  Thouias,  of  EasI  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Barking.  Eni-'land,  wltclieralt  trials  at.  ii..  452. 

Harlow,  Arthur,  voyage  of.  1.,  '241;  cited,  2« 
(note);  explores  In  Virginia, '244.  .„,, 

Barlow,  Gen.  I'raucis  C,  at  second  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  v.. '208. 

B;irIow.  .loel,  writings  of,  v..  6*>1. 

Barnard.  Major  John  U..  iv..  492;  (Genornl)  at 
Malvern  II  ill,  .5:19:  his  famous  reportmi  Butlers 
jiositiou.  v..  '207. 

Barnard,  riioinas,  of  Nantucket,  ill.,  S  (note). 

Harnaid,  Uev.  Thouias.  ill..  379. 

Haruegat  Inlet.  N.J. ,ii.,  474. 

Bariiev.  Ailniiral  Joshua,  ilefcuds  \\  aslllngton, 
iv.,  '219. 

Barnstable.  Mass.,  iii..  478. 

Barnwell.  Col.  John.  iii.. 'J.1. 

Ban.  Cap!.,  exidoies  the  MiB8lR.slppl,  il.,  523, 

ilarranc:i.s.  Fort,  blown  up,lv..'2:a. 

B;irras.  Count  de.  Joins  De  (;r;isse.  iv..  .1. 

Bane.  Col.  Is;i;ie.hls  reiilv  to  Townslieud.  111.344 
(noti);   his  portrait  hung  up  Iu  KaneuU  llall, 

HaiVcn  Hill,  Pa..  HI..  600.  ,       ,     .,  . 

Barrene,  Wllllum,  Speaker  of  the  Maryland  A»- 

semblv,  i..  .503. 
Barrett'.  Col..  Hi..  381).  .   , 

Harrington,  Lord,  his  speech,  IU.,  4.>2  (note). 
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Barrington,  Tt.  T..  ii.,  -iZ. 

Barron.  Suiniifl,  ciniimauils  iu  the  Meditcrra- 
iicaii,  iv.,  liiii. 

BarrniJilia  iuciileiit.  Tlie.  v.,  (iOG. 

Bartboldi.  F.  A.,  his  Statue  of  Liberty,  v.,  559. 

Barton,  Justice,  ii.,  Ifift. 

Bartou,  Lieut.-col.  William,  captures  Gen.  Free- 
cott,  iii.,  549,550  (note). 

Bartram's  Garden,  Philadelpliia,  ii..  151. 

Basheba,  chief  ofthe  Waweiiock.s.  ii.,  435. 

"Basis  of  Cnuscieuce  concerning  Witchcraft," 
Tlie.  v.,  662. 

Basking  Bidge.  N.  J.,  Lee  at.  iii..  524. 

Basques,  Tlie,  theories  of  their  origin,  i.,  10. 

Bastidas.  Kotlrigo,  voj-age  of.  i.,  12;i. 

Bastrop,  Baron.  Iiialands,  iv.,  150. 

Bates,  Kdward,  Attorney  general,  iv.,  449;  re- 
signs,  v.,  272. 

Baton  Uimgp,  La.,  captured  by  Spaniards,  iv.,  7. 

Batti-ry.  The  New  York,  disnuiutled,  iii..  458. 

Baulston,  William,  ii.,  44  (note),  113  (note). 

Baume,  Lieut.-col.  Friedrich,  wounded,  iii.,  .582. 

Baxter,  Col.,  killed  in  attack  oji  Fort  Washing- 
ton,  iii..  518. 

Baxter,  Elislia,  U.  8.  Senator  from  Arkansas,  v., 
289;  his  government  recognized  by  Grant,  447. 

Baxter,  George,  commissioner  in  boundary  dis- 
pute, ii..  137;  on  Long  Island,  145;  arrested,  160; 
257. 

Baxter.  Capt.  Thomas,  ii.,  143. 

*'  Bay  Fight."  The.    (See  Mobile  Bay.  Battle  of.) 

Bay  (if  Fiuidy,  The  Baye  Francaise  of  De  Mouts, 
i..  314. 

*'  Bav  Paalm  Book."  The,  v.,  661. 

Bava^'Muhi  Indians.  Tlie,  ii..  523. 

Bayanl,  I\L^l'iam  Anna,  ii..  242,  243. 

Bayard,  Jamus  A.,  iv.,  144.  187;  a  peace  commis- 
sioner, 209. 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  12;  his  flight  to 
Albany,  16;  influence  of,  i";  urges  the  execu- 
tion of  Leislor,  2-'. ;  at  Hartford.  2.s;  his  trial,  38. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F..  piisidrntial  eandidate  in 
1884,  v..  551  ;  (.'h-v. -land's  s.-mtary  of  State,  654; 
on  Fisheries  Commission  uf  ]^&7,  o6b. 

Bay  ley,  Rev.  James,  at  Salem,  ii.,  456. 

Baylor,  Col.,  quoted,  iii.,  40i)  (note). 

Bazaine,  Marshal,  v.,  163  ;  announces  the  Emper. 
or's  intention  to  recall  the  trooi)8  from  Mexico, 
396. 

Bazemzalles  or  Bascimzelos,  Don  Joseph  de,  name 
on  rock,  ii.,  585. 

Beacon,  The  Boston,  iii..  356. 

Boall,  John  Y.,  his  attempt  to  captixre  the  Michi- 
gan, v.,  304;  hanged,  305. 

Bear,  The,  on  Greelj-  relief  expedition,  v.,  635. 

Bear  Bluff,  Carolina,  ii..  362. 

Beatty.  Charles,  on  Welsh  traditions,  i.,  70. 

Beau  S6jour,  Fort,  iii.,  276. 

Beaufort.  S.  C,  French  colony  near,  i.,  194;  flood 
at,  in  1893,  v..  632. 

Beaiijeu.  Capt.  H.  M.  L.  de.  in  La  Salle's  fleet,  ii., 
517;  plans  the  attaek  on   Braildnek.  iii.  2t;fi,  267. 

Beaumartliais,  Pieric  A.C.  de,  hisservne.  iii..  545. 

Beauregard.  Gen.  G.  1'.  T.,  before  iSnniier,  iv., 
452,  453;  at  Bull  Hun,  463.  464 ;  his  accountof  tlie 
fighting  at  Island  Number  Ten,  v.,  8 ;  joins  John- 
ston at  Coiinth,  13;  at  Shiloh,  15  ct  seg.;  re- 
treats from  Corinth,  21;  urges  foitiheation  of 
Vieksburg,  28.  35;  claims  that  tlie  Cliailes- 
loli  blorkatle  is  raised,  150;  protests  aiziiinst 
Gilliiiure's  hnmbarilnient,  1.".7;  goes  to  the  relief 
Of  I'elersliini:,  2(it;;  shuts  liuller  up  iii  the  Ber- 
muda lluiidieds  jieniiisiila.  2'i7;  joiiird  bv  Lee, 
210 ;  in  eoiiiiriaiiil  in  (ieorgia.  22*;;  urges  the  peo- 
pleoi'  (!eoi  i,-^!;!  to  resist  slieiinHn.277;  summoned 
toeonsiilt  with  Davis  at  (Jrcensboro,  348. 

Beautiful  River.  The.  iii  ,  2.V>. 

Beaver  Dam  Creek,  battle  oi.iv.,  533.  634. 

Beaver  Street  (New  Voik).  ii.,  266  ;  319;  339. 

Beck.  Director,  buvs  slaves  at  Curaco:i,  ii.,  246. 

Beilford,  Duke  of,  iii  .  1:72. 

BedloKl,  L.  I.,  iii  ,  iiKs. 

Bedl<u--s  Island,  v..  .v.l'. 

Beehe,  Lieut.,  his  a  I  tempt  to  rescue  Greelv.v.,  534. 

Beecher,  IL  nry  Ward,  v.,  414;  dedication  of 
mtuiunieiit  to.  620. 

Beecher,  Lvinnn.  iv..334. 

Beeckman,  William,  at  New  Amstel,  ll.,  163  ;  248, 
249  et  seq.  :  at  New  York,  "267. 

Beekman.  Henry.  Jr.,  iii..  232  (note). 

Beekninn  mansiMH.  The.  iii.,  511. 

Beers,  rapt.,  killed  bv  Iiidnins,  ii.,  411. 

Bella  nil,  :Maitiii,asrrun er,  i..  '.i(j ;  104. 

Behtha,  William,  iii.,  143  (note). 


Belcher.  Jonathan,  in  Mass.  and  N.  H.,  iii.,  198, 
2ni  ;  m  London,  20(i:  in  N.  J..  202. 

■'  Rete;i-uei.  ll  citv."  The,  v.,  667. 

Belfast,  Me.,  iii..  197  (note). 

Belgium,  gravel  drifts  in,  i,  2. 

Belknap.  W.  W.,  appoiniid  Secretary  of  War,  v., 
407;  439;  iuipeaehnienl  ot.  440. 

Bell.  Capt.  H.  H.,  v.,  2! ;  (Commodore)  at  Gal- 
veston,  166. 

Bell.  John.  iv..  433. 

Bellamy.  i>irate.  iii  ,  37. 

Bt'lleville,  N.  J.,  iu  Newark  purchase,  Ii.,  323 
(note). 

Bellingliani.  Richard,  of  Mass.,  rejects  Quakers, 
ii  ,  17S  :  ccm.sulted  by  Eudicott,  197. 

Belloniont.  Earl  of,  ii.,  433  ;  iii.,  29;  Gov.  ofN.  Y., 
Ma.ss.,  and  N.  H.,  31,  111;  his  sympathy  with 
Jjfisler,  ;r2:  ennsents  to  the  sending  out  of  the 
AdvL'titnre  Galley,  33;  arrests  Kuid,  3.".;  accusa- 
tions against,  37;  his  deaMi,  .37  ;  hia  quarrel  With 

Khnilo   Island.  120. 

Beiiius's  Heiirhts,  iii..  .584.589. 

Beuediet,  (ieo.  W..  iii.,  435  (note). 

Beiiezi-t.  Anthony,  an  early  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

Benjamin,  .indaii  I'.,  m  Davis's  eabinet,  iv.,  443; 
made  Seerelary  of  state,  .'>o() ;  blauietl  for  cap- 
ture of  R.ianuke  Island,  .jiiu;  flees  with  Davis  to 
Iianville,  v.,  347. 

Beniiet,  .(ustiee,  ii.,  165;  on  "  Quakers,"  176. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  v..  530. 

Benin  tt,  Itichard,  of  Va.,  ii..  212,  222. 

Bennett  lainihousi-.  The,  iii..  ,ViO. 

Benuiligloii,  Lilt  lie  lit,  iii  ,  .^.7!)--">s2, 

Beiiiiiiiiituu,  \'l.,  nrst  touiiship  in  the  territory, 
iii..  431. 

Bentley,  William,  iii.,  476  (note). 

Benton,  Thomas  K.,  oi>j)oses  U.  S.  Bank,  iv.,  301 ; 
opposes  Texas  treaty,  368  ;  his  political  position, 
422. 

Bentonville,  Battle  of,  v.,  32.5. 

Bent's  Fort,  iv..  372. 

Bel -en,  N.  J.,  ii.,472. 

Bering  Sea,  V .  S.  declares  it  a  "closed  sea,"  v., 
5ii;i;  eoiitioversy  over  the  TJ.  S.  claims  in.  611 ; 
oiir  eon  tent  ion  that  it  is  a  closed  sea  not  allowed 
bv  arbitrators,  612. 

Berkeley.  Admiral,  iv-.  176. 

Berkeley,  Lord,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  26'i)  ,■  281 ;  of  New 
Jersey,  321  etseq. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  of  Va.,  ii  ,  201,  204  et  seq.; 
aurren'ders  Jamestown,  211 ;  resumes  governor- 
shi]!,  223:  patentee  of  Carolina.  26',i  ;  274  ;  2s4  ;  on 
(■(MM  I  it  Ion  nf  \'a-,  290  el  sffj.;  (Ml  pojtiilar  educa- 
tion, 2^*2;  inefhciencv  of.  296  tt  acq.,-  appeals  to 
(JloiK  ester  men,  304;  flees,  305;  returns,  309; 
bis  policy  after  the  rebellion,  316;  his  recall  and 
death,  317,  318. 

Berkeley  CountV,  S.  C,  ii..  358. 

Berniii.la,  ii.,21!. 

Bernm.la  City.  Va.,  built,  i..  299. 

Bermuda  Hundreds,  Butler  "  bottled  up  "at,  v., 
207. 

Bermudas  (Somers  Islands),  The,  i.,  292,  294 ;  297 : 
302. 

Bernard,  Sir  Francis,  Governor  of  Mass.,  iii.,  332; 
337;  quoted,  a57;  358,  359. 

Bernard.  M<tuutague.  v.,  418. 

Bernard.  Uobert,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

i:ei  iier.  William,  v..  645. 

r.ei  ni(  le,  IMi..  on  fight  at  Concord,  iii.,  391. 

J'.erre,  i;en.,  iii.,  544. 

I'.ei  rien.  John  M.,  Attorney-general,  iv.,  298. 

I'.errw  Capt..  in  New  Jersey,  ii..  473. 

Deny.  Gen.  Hiram  G.,  at  Chaucellorsville,  v.,  85. 

Berry,  Admiral  Sir  John,  in  Va.,  ii.,  316. 

Berry,  Lieut.,  v.,  532. 

Berwick.  Me.,  ii.,  436;  attacked,  439. 

Bethel,  Conn.,  iii..  547. 

Beuford,  Arthur,  iii  ,  143  (note). 

Bevan,  B.,  wouudeil  firing'  a  salute,  iii.,  170. 

Beverley,  Maj.  Robert,  of  Va.  Assembly,  in&- 
pi-isMiied,  iii.,  .57. 

Beversu  vck,  N.  Y..  i..  448. 

Biard,  Pierre,  missionary,  i.,  323;. 326. 

]iil)le  Soeietv.  in  relation  to  slavery,  iv.,  329. 

Biddefonl.  Maine,  founded,  i.,  336. 

Biddle,  Capt.  James,  captures  the  Penguin,  iv  , 

Bi'ddle,  Nicholas,  iv.,  300. 

Bidwell,  John,  nominated  by  Prohibitionists,  v., 

625. 
Biencourt,  Jean  de,  i.,  313  ;  327. 
Bienville.  Jean  Eaptiste  Lemoyne  de.  in  La.,  ii., 

523,  525,  531 ;  quarrels  with  Hubert,  638;  639;  re. 
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appointed,  540;   liis  Indian  expeditions.  5-17  et 

8eq.;iWath  of,  5-t'.t;  at  PeU8acola,  oGO;  ul  Muta- 

Korda  Hay.  liOl ;  Hi..  111. 
llli;  liitliel.  Battle  of.  Iv.,  402. 
"  Iliirlow  Paiier.s."  'I'lie,  v..  li<w. 
I'.lkkei',  (JciTlt,  at  Fort  Casiniir.  ii.,  l.i.3. 
itillfiH  a.  Mass..  selcclnicu  of,  I'eiuonstrato  witli 

ficn.  lla^'r.  ni.,:{.v2. 
llillllit',  (apt.,  killed.  lv.,.W. 
JSilUrif;s]M,i  I.  X.  .!..  Hi..  :,ivz. 
Hillinut..Ti.  .Ii.lin.  Iiant:.-,!  at  Plymoutb,  i..  AZS. 
liillop,  ('liriHto|>lirr,  iii.,.'i. 
Billop  liotise.  Tlio.  iii.,  .^12. 
Bills  of  credit,  in  N.  Y.,  Ui.,  «:  in  Md.,  T'J;  in 

S.  C,  81  ;  i:«l  et  «(■». 
P.ilosi  Island.  D'lliciville's  po.sl  at.  il..3'rt. 
Ilinekes.  Jae(»b.  at  New  York.  ii..  IU7  et  neq. 
P.in^liani.  .John  .v.,  a  inana;;er  tor  the  lloiiHe  iu 

.iolinsoii's  iTopeaeliTiient,  v.,  3ilO. 
l'.iiiii.iili"f.  Til.-,  palace  at  Tlie  HaRUe,  i.,  J.W. 
I'.ir.l.  I-..1.,  attacks  Peekskill,  Hi.,  il7. 
I{ntiiiii;,'Iiani,  .X.  .1..  iii.,  .V.iS. 
MinuiuKliain,  Pa.,  iii..  o6.5. 
Itiriiey,  Gen.  David  il.,  at  Chancellorsvillo,  v.,  82, 

liiniev.  .Tames  (:..  his  jtaper  destroyed,  iv.,  asO; 

candidale  Ii.r  I'le-i.lenl,  :tiw<. 

Ilish.ip.  Hnil^-ct.a  ••«ilcli,"ii.,  VA. 

I'.l.^le.l.p.  (,-1.1..  iv..  I'.in. 

I'.iss.ll,  \V.  H.,  iv.,-HI. 

Oissell.  Wilson  s.,  Cleveland's  Fostmaster-gen- 
.■ral.  v..  ifjii. 

Itissi-N,  .\4-\v  Netlierland  patroon.  i.,  433. 

I'.iarnl  lleijnlfsMii,  vovage  of,  i.,  a."*. 

lllack.  .M  v..  n]olil..il,  iV..  Mil. 

I'.l.iek  Heard,  a  pirate,  iii  .  ;t7-0!l. 

lllack  i'"iid.iy.  I-'isIv  and  cJoulil's  preparations  for, 
v.,  .')"!;  linal  CMiitereiii-e  l(erore..')OS  ;  intense  ex- 
oit.emenl  on.  .'>lo;  eliei-I.s  of  tlic  paliic.  ■>ll. 

I'.lack  Hawk  War.  TIc'.  iv..  2:1.1. 

IJIack  .Hm,  haneed  fur  (  anliy's  murder,  v.,  -MS. 
■  lilack  I'eople."  The.  iii.,  37. 

I'.lack  Point,  Me.,  ii..  III. 

lilack  llock.  X.  Y'..  attacked,  iv.,  lii»;  sacked,  202. 

HIackstock  Hill.  K.  ('..  skii  inisli  at,  tv.,  3'J. 

Blackslone  (or  Blaxton).  William.  1.,  42:);  .531.532; 
his  home  on  the  Meekcink  Kiver,  ii.,  40U,  107. 

Blackwell's  Islanil.  iii..  •'!«",. 

P.hulen.shnrc  F.attlenf.  iv..2l'.l. 

Blaine.  James  <;..  a  ]iies[il<  nlial  candidate  !nI.S7i;, 
v., .IIS;  hi8;icei.mil  (d  the  liiiancial  situation  in 
lH4ii.  .I'.iH;  his  lend  with  (■l.llklill^^  517;  a  piesi- 
dential  candidale,  Ola;  fails  to  secure  nomina- 
tion, 5i:i;  supjiorls  ttarliehl.  5Hl ;  Ciaiiield's  sec- 
ret^ir\'  ol  state,  .'i22;  with  (iarlield  at  the  assa.s- 
siuat'ion.  .52:1;  resigns,  .ws;  his  vi^'orou.s  policy 
iu  the  llurlliut.Peru  matter,  WM:  the  special 
chaiiipioiKif  protection,  511;  opposition  to.  in  his 
pany.  517;  ciiar^'es  of  con  option  a;;ainst.  .>4S; 
treiiu-iitloiis  iMipiilarity  of.  54;i;  nominated  amid 
wild  .■iilliiisiasru.  .5.W):  his  title  of  "plumed 
kni;;Iit,"5.')0;  campaign  scandids  at'ainsl.  .V>2: 
defealod,  .5.>1:  declines  nominatioii  in  Is'S.  571; 
a  preMlilcntial  candidate  in  1^.^^.  desjiile  Ins  re. 
pcated  letters  of  deelination,  .".7:{  iiroiiiiiient 
in  Uepuhlicau  <raTiva.ss.  57li:  llairisiin's  ,S('c. 
retar.v  of  state,  .5W  ;  his  idea  for  a  f'an..\nierican 
C<Hi;;'ress.  .ism;  his  energetic  adrniiiistralion  iif 
the  State  portfolio,  iiwi;  his  handllii!;  of  the  Xew 
Orleans  "Matla"  atlair.  lios.  oim;  ilcniands 
apoloL'y  from  ("hill  for  atta«-k  on  -\niericaii 
sailors'. *;ll ;  rcsljiiisfrom  HaiTison'scaldnetJust 
hefure  nomlmitiiit;  convention  meets.  02:1;  (12';. 
P.lair.  I-'raiicis  P..  Sr..  iv..  422;  nixes  Davis  to 
iiiiile  with  North  against  Mexican  empire,  v., 
:!25. 

Blair.  Gen.  Francis  p..  .Tr..  his  ((uarrel  with  Fre- 
mont, iv.,  480;  falls  to  secure  iiromollon.  v..  221 ; 

405. 

Blair.  Ilinry  W.,  rejected  \>y  Chinese  goveru- 

nient,  v.,  liPt. 
Blaii'.  Kcv.  .James,  founder  of  William  and  Mary 

Collel-e.  iii..  .5!! ;  till. 

Blair.  Monti-'omcry.  Postmastcr-cencral,  Iv.,  449, 

47!) ;  reslirns  from  cabinet,  v.,  'J72. 
Blake,  Admiral,  ii-.  i:i'.>- 
Blakc,  Joseph,  Iu  Carolina,  ii.,  300;  372;  death  of, 

65a. 

Blake.  I.leut.  Thomas.  IU-,  .'iSC  (note). 

Blakeley.  (.'apt.  J<din8ton.  Iv..  224. 

Bland,  lilies,  in  Va,  ii,  307  e(  »e'y. ;  executed,  317; 

ill..  .52. 
Blanil.  Kichaid.  III..  :<:». 
Bland,  Ulchard  P.,  v.,  515;  025. 


Bland.  Col.  Tlicodoric.  ill., .»!. 

Bland.Allison  Bill.  The.  v..  51.5- 

llhisphemv,  laws  aL'ailiHt.  II-.  05. 

Ilh'fkiii....  jielliiiiar.  on  Greenland,  i.,  <!)  (cote). 

Itleiinei  hassetl,  I  larliuin.  iv.,  151. 

Blizzard  of  Is.^.^.  The.  v..  .578.  .57',1. 

Block,  Adrlaen,  cruise  of,  J..  :i,5ii.  .TOO. 

BliK-k.  Col.,  at  New  Yol  k.  iii..  493. 

liluck  Island. i..  17»;30o;  Kndlcott  at.li.,  2;  arcn- 
dezvons  for  pirates,  iii,.  112;  115. 

Block  Ishinil  Indians  (branch  of  the  Pcnuots), 
murder  Oldham,  i..  .5-50(rf  «C7.;  it.  1 ;  putilslie4l.4. 

Blo(;kiide,  of  American  coast  by  the  British.  Iv., 
205;  tirocliilmed  by  President  Llncfdn  in  South- 
ern port-s,  451);  dittlciiUies  of  malutaiuill^,  409 
elHeq.;  of  rivers. -IW- 

"  Blocks  of  Five."  v..  576. 

Jllommaert.  .sanniel.  patfoon.  1.,  431  et  geq. 

•■  Blonde  Prince  of  Erli-."  The.  (See  Flsk,  James.) 

Bloodhounds,  liseil  iu  Seminole  War.  iv-,  :t-5o. 

"  Bloody  Angle."  The.  (See  Spottsylvaula,  Bat- 
tle of.) 

Blo.«lv  b.lt.  The.  iii..  314. 

Kleoiiv  lindKc.  Battle  of.  ill..  320. 

Itloodv  ISn.ok.  Mass..  liuissacre  .at,  Ii.,  411.  412. 

"  liloodv  shirt."  The.  v..  4:14. 

Bloodv  stick.  The.  iii..  !i4. 

Hloomtield,  N.J.,  in  .Newark  purchase.  U.,  32.1 
(Hotel. 

Blount.  James  11.,  sent  to  llawall  with  par.l- 
niotint  authoritv,  v..  028. 

"  Blue  Lijihts."  The.  iv.,  208. 

Blue  Riilfje  Mountains.  The,  called  Qulrauk,  i.. 

Blunt.  Gen.  James  G..  v..  47. 
Blunt.  Tom.  Indian  chief,  iii..  03. 
Hlvthe,  Capt.  Samuel,  killed,  iv.,  2C«. 
ISoahdllla.  Francis,  arrests  Columbus,  I..  120. 
Board  of  Tr;ide.  orj^anizeil  for  the  Colonies,  ill., 

121. 
Bodega  Bay.  Cal.  (Drake's  Bay),  il.,  575. 
Boerstler.  Col.  Charles,  iv..  198. 
Jiogaerdt,  Joost  de.  at  Christina.  I..  400. 
Bogardus.  Kverardus.  i..  442.  -113;  ii-.  121. 
B(des.  Plorace,  a  presidential  candiilato  in  1892, 

V-.  024- 
Bokcr.  (ieorge  H..war.Ilniewritiug8of,  v.,370.371. 
Bidiiigbroke.  Lord.  iii.  47  (note). 
Bolivar.  Siimui.  v..  .5s7. 

Bolivia,  v..  .5:17;  at  Paii-Americau  Congrcas.  5S8. 
Hollan.  Williaiu,  Ula  advices  to  Mass.,  iii.,  335 

(note). 
Bolzlus.  iii..  1-50. 

Honibav  llook.ii..  i.Vt,  101  (.and  note). 
Bon  llulitine  liichard.  The,  iii.,  018  et  seq, 
P.. ili:iparle.  Joseph,  iv.,  i:t4. 

p.'tiie  ( :ir\  ins-'--,  found  among  savages,  i.,  3. 

Hc.idiaiii.  Milledge  I...  iv..  4:t9. 

Hoiinev,  .Mrs,,  her  "  Legacy  "  cited. Iii., .5:10 (note). 

Books.'  niiiiiher  of.  published  in  1893,  v.,  072. 

"  Boomei  s."  'llie  Western,  v.,  iVL 

Bo '.  Ilalili-I.  iii-.  010. 

Boone.  Joseph,  sent  to  Kngland.  ill.,  83. 

Boonesboroitgh.  Ky..  ill..  010. 

Booth.  John  Wilkes,  at  head  of  Lincoln  assassinn- 
tion  conspiracy,  v.,  :i42:  shoots  the  President, 
:143  ;  shot  by  Boston  Corbett,  314. 

Bonier  rulllans.  The,  iv.,  40.s. 

Borle,  Ailolphe  K.,  appointed  Secretarj-  of  tlio 
Navv.  v.,  -107:  resigns.  407. 

Bosca'wcn.  Admiral  Kdnard,  sent  to  the  Banks 
of  Nowfoiindlaiid,  iii-,  ■IGl;  2^3;  on  expedition 
to  Lonisburg.  2;k1. 

Bosomw<MIh.  Marv.  In  Georgia.  lii..  100  etuq. 

Bo.-oin worth,  Tlioiiias.  iii.,  loo  el  lei/. 

Boston,  Kngland.  Puritans  at.  i..  :177. 

Boston.  .MiLss. first  sell  lenient  of.  i..  .5.12  ;  ill..  11; 
revnlutlonln.  12;  chiinhesiii.in  1740, 2ll«:  notio, 
•218  et  teq. ;  troops  sent  to.  :i-,5  el  eeq. :  the  "  Mas- 
sacre," ;i.5ll;  changes  In  Its  streets. :t00(uotel,42«; 
siege  of,  394  et  ueq..  414.  421  et  «eq.:  cvacuateil, 
427. 

lloston.  The.  v..  -5.54 ;  at  Itawall.  <r20. 

lioswell.  Sir  William,  I.,  441 ;  at  The  Hague,  U.,  31 
et  iteq, 

BoBwyck.    (See  Bnshwlck.l 

Bothwell,  William.  Hi. -551  (note). 

Botv,  Iver.  i-.  340(not<)- 

Bou'galnvllle.  Louis  A-  de.  III..  :I07.  311. 

B» liir\*  lilspnti's.  bet  ween  N.  Y.audC'onn.,  III.. 

10:  an<[  Mass.  and  X.  II. .1:18;  between  U.K.  ami 
Canada.iv.,  77.  !i«(noiei;  •■.54=>  40' or  light."  :ioo; 
settled  by  Ashburton  treaty,  305.  (See  also 
I      Northwestern  Boundary.) 
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Bounty-Jumpers,  iii..  531  (note) :  v..  72. 
Bouquet.  Col.  Heuiy.  ;it  l.nvulliaiiua.  Hi.,  300:  at 

Foit  Pitt.  32-1 ;  .lit.:ir>  til,-  liidiaus.  32«. 
Bouquet  Kiver.  Iliii  l'uviu-  al.  iii..  .568. 
Bourbeuse  River.  Tlie.  lu.ssil.s  hiuuil  uear.  i..  IC. 
Bout.  Jau  Eveitseu,  ii.,  123  (note) ;   in  Holland, 

Boutwell.  Georpe  S.,  a  manager  for  the  House  in 
Johnson's  trial,  v.,  390;  appointeil  Secretarv  of 
the  Treasury.  -107;  -18.5;  iu  office  iluriutt  Bl'aek 
Friday  panic.  .504.  .507.  508  ;  forced  to  ohey  Grant's 
orders  not  to  sill  K,dd.  510;  retirement  of.  .511. 

Bowd.iiii.  .lanics,  iii..  .T23:  ir.,  98. 

Bowery.  Tlie.  onijiii  of  the  name,  Ii.,  342. 

Bow  legs.  Billy,  iv.  .'2.54. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Confederate  lieadquarteTS. 
IV..  484,  485;  selected  as  confederate  State  cap- 
ital, 487. 

Bowling  Green,  Sew  York,  ii..  341. 

Bowman,  Major,  iii.,  612  (ni»te). 

Bowne,  Jolin.  sent  to  Holland,  ii.,  243. 

Box,  Daniel,  iii.,  498. 

Boxer,  Tlie,  captured,  iv.,  206. 

Boyce.  William  \V.,  iv..  439. 

"Boycott."  The,  v.,  .54.5. 

Boyd,  Capt.,  his  connection  with  -Arnold's  plot, 
iv..  23. 

Bo.yd,  Col.,  defeated  at  Ninety -six.  iii..  r,l3. 

Boyd,  Gen.  John  P..  iv.,  19S  ;  iit  Chrystler's,  201. 

Boyle,  Robert,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  453. 

Boylston.  Di-.  Z.,  introduces  iiuiculation,  iii..  127. 

Braddoek,  Gen.  Edward,  iii..  '262  et  seq. 

Braillord.  Governor  Augustus  W.,  his  house  :it 
B;(lliint.i  e  Iniined.  v..  230. 

Br.adfcird.  i  apt,,  iii.  .5'2.5. 

Bradlonl.  William,  his  statement  of  doctrines,  i.. 
371;  ;it  Leydeii.  ;!70  ;  ;il  I'lvinoiltli.  HiiS  ;  403  ;  patent 
glaiited  to.  427  ;  oil  Piuiiaii  morality,  ii-.  (j4. 

Bradford,  William,  iu  Whiskey  Insurrection,  iv., 

Bradish.  a  pirate,  iii,.  37, 
^r.adle.v,  Attoruev.-eiieral.  iii,.  '230  (note). 

Bradley,  Ccl.,  with  Connecticut  troops  at  Fort 
Washington,  iii.,  ,-.17, 

Bradle.v,  Justice  Joseph,  on  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, v.,  454. 

Bradstreet.  Mrs.  .^nne.  v..  (ilil. 

Bradstreet.  Col.  John.  iii.  290 ;  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
•299;  along  the  lakes,  32c. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  in  England,  ii.,  197,  .380 ;  iu 
Mass.,  385 :  letter  to,  iii..  13. 

Brady,  Judge  John  R,,  ailministers  oatli  to  Gar- 
field in  N.  Y..  v.,  5-27. 

Brady.  Thomas  J.,  in  Star  Route  matter,  v,,  .538. 

Bragg,  Gen.  Braxton,  reaches  Corinth,  v..  13;  at 
SliiIoh,1.5.  Hi;  succeeils  !leaurei,'ard.  21 ;  inv;ides 
Kentucky, '29 :  retreats  with  iiliindir.ni  ;  m.ives 
to  Murtreesboro.  :fli;  hL'lits  battle  of  stone's 
Hiver.  37,  38;  retreats.  .'Ri ;  inactivity  of,  1'20;  e.s- 

tablishes   himself   at   rlialtai ga.   130;  falls 

back  to  I,afayette.  132:  al  ( ■|iiek;iniauga.  1.13  et 

seq.:   in  possessi f  tin-  li.id,  i:;ii;  atChatta- 

nooga,  138  et  seq  .•  his  .xplanati.m  of  the  de- 
feat, 141;  Grant's  eiltieisni  nt.  111.  142;  super- 
seded by  Hardee.  H2;   SI ceded  by  Johnston. 

313;  charged  with  i spiling  ag<aiiist  John- 
ston. 219;  at  Wiliiiiii:;liin.  ::17;  fails  to  support 
I.amb,  319  ;  attacks  Cox  at  Kiubtou,  321  ;  retreats. 

Bragg.  Walter  A.,  v.,  567. 

Bragge,  brings  royal  letter  to  N.  Y..  iii.,  is. 

Brainard,  Sergeant  n:iviil  L..  reaches  "farthest 

nortJi"  on  Greelv  exiiedition.  v.,  536. 
Braine,  James,  of  East  Jcimv.  iii.,  6  mote). 
Braine.  J.  C,  captures  the  Chesapeake,  v..  304. 
Branch,  Gen.  L.  (i'U..  jv..  523.  526. 
Brandy  wine.  Battle  of.  iii.,  5.53  e«  seq. 
Branford.  Conn.,  settlers  from,  in  N.  J.,  ii..  323. 
Brant.  Joseph, iii..  6i)H;  at  battli^  of  Newtown. iv., 

4  ;  his  raid  in  the  Mohawk  \':illi-v.  7. 
Brassus,  .\nthony.  niarlvred.  iii, ."its. 
Brattle.  Thomas,  on  witclicraft  trials,  ii..  4.59. 
Brazil,  represented  at  Pan-American  Congress 

V..5,SS. 

Br6ba'Uf,  Father.  a.Iesuit.  ii,.  .500. 

Breckinridge.  John  i.'..eh-,ted  Vice-president  iv 
42'2,423;  noniinate.l  l<.i  l>iesideut,433  ;  atShihih' 
v.,  13;  at  Nasliville,  :i  1 ;  a  t  stone's  River,  38 ;  forti- 
ties  Port  HiuLson.  411 ;  defeats  .Sigel  and  Hiin- 
ter  and  joins  Ixe,  206;  influences  Jolin-ston's 
ne_gotiations.  337;  Hoes  with  Davis  to  Danville. 

Breda.  Treaty  of,  ii..  331 ;  opinion  of,  333. 
Breed's  Hill,  iii.,  398. 


Brent.  Capt.,  in  Va,,  ii..  294  ;  (Colonel),  311. 

Brent.  Gil.-s.  in  Md.,i.,  311. 

Blent.  Margaret,  i..  514. 

Brint.  Maiy.  i..  513  (note). 

Bieutun.  William,  ii.,  46  (note),  48;  in  R.  I.,  102, 

Brenton's  Fori],  iii.,  .5.53. 

Brereton.  Wllliain.  obtains  patent,  i.,  334;  .5'29. 

Breuckelen  1  Biooklvn).  ii,.  l'2->. 

Brevard,  lir,  l^plii;tini.  iii.,  474. 

Brewer,  Judge  David  J.,  his  Interstate  Commerce 

decision,  v.,  577. 
Brewster,  Benjamin  H.,  appointed  Attorney-geu- 

eral,  v. ,.528.  5'29. 
Brewster.  William,  at  Seiooby,  i.,  374  et  seq.:  at 

Leyden.  379:  :il  I Ion.  :i,s:!. 

Breynian,  Col,,  at  I'.eiiiuniiton.  iii,,  580;  590. 
Bnceville.  q'enn  .  sliikiiig  miners  at.  v    616 
Brick  house,  tho  lii.st.  in  X.  Y..  iii.,  14  (note). 
Bridge  Street.  New  Voi  k.  ii..  :i40. 
Bridges.  Justice,  ii,.  iii«.  107. 
Bridgewater.  I'ainiila.  B:ittle  of.  iv.,  213. 
Brldgewatei.  Mass..  attack  on,  ii..  415. 
Briglit.  Hev.  Mr,,  i,.  .521.  .5'J'2. 
Bristol.  Kngl:iiiil.  its  suburb  of  Cathay,  i..  04' 

Callot  s;lil8  flom.  12H;  \M\. 
Bristol,  U.  1..  boml,:irdi  d.  iii,.  417. 
Bristow.  IS.  ll-.siei,  tarv  of  the  Treasury.  V   4.';9- 
his  liglit  ag;iin»t  tin-  Whiskiv  Ring  aiid  snbse- 
qneiit  lesi:;n:ition.  -a\t -.    inesideiitlal  c:indliliite 
ill    IS76.  44s :  :idvocates   resumption    of   siiecie 
payments.  512 ;  517. 
British,  use  of  the  word.  iii..  336  (note). 
Britisli  Isles,  geologic  peiiod  in,  i,,  10. 
Brock.  Isaac.  t;ikes  Detroit,  iv..  I.s9  ;  killed,  190. 
Brockholst  (or  Broekholls),  Anthony,  iii    6  7 
Broderick.  D.  C,  iv..  426. 
Brodhead,  Col.  Dauiel.  commands  Stilliv.au's  left 

wing.  iv..  3. 
Broke,  Sir  Philip  B.  V..  wounded,  iv..  207. 
Bromlield.  Major,  captures  Fort  Griswold,  iv..6.) 
Bronx  Hivei .  The.  iii..  513. 
Brook,  Lord,  feaybrook  named  for.  ii.,  5 ;   sends 

colony,  31. 
Brookfield.  Mas.s..  ii,,  406;  attack  on,  407,  408 
Brookhaveii,  L.  I.,  ii..  35. 
Hrooklyn.  N.  Y..  iii,.  461  etseq.:  498. 
Brooklyn,  The  Union  frigate,  ordered  to  Cli;i:  Ics. 
ton,  iv.,  447:    v.,  28;    ;it  Galveston.    166;    he;iils 
column  of  wooden  sliijis  in    the    Hay    I'i-lii. 
245  ;  throws  ships  into  confiisiou  In-  her  mo\e! 
ments.  246;  317. 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  The.  v..  484. 
Brooks,  Col.  Kleazer,  iii,,  315;  sent  to  Congress 

with  a  memorial,  iv,,  86. 
Brooks,  James,  v.,  447. 
Brooks,  James,  iu  Credit   Mobilier  matter,  v.. 

Brooks,  Preston  S.,  assaults  Mr.  Sumner,  iv., 

419;  refuses  to  meet  Mr.  Burlingame,  420;  death 

of,  421. 
Brooks.  Gen.  W.  T.  H..  Rnrnside  requests  di,smi.s- 

sal  of.  iv..  5,s2  ;  at  Chancillorsville.  v..  88. 
Rrouwer  Straat.  New  Vol  k.  ii,.  340. 
Brown.  B,  Gi:it/,.  elected  Senator  from  Missouri, 

v..  2s6:  nomiii;ited   lor  \'ice-president,  433;  ig- 

noivil  in  the  e;iiiipaigii.  l::o. 
Brown,  Capt,.  of  the  Kiiken.  iii..  395. 
Brown.  Charles  Brockden.  writings  of,  v..  664- 

673. 
Brown,  Gen.  Jacob,  at  .Sackett'a  Harbor.  Iv.,  196  ; 

on  thecampaign  on  the  Niagara,  211 ;  wouudeil 

213. 
Brown.  .John,  mission  to  Canada,  Iii.,  432  438  ■  at 

Montreal.  4  Id;   at  Tieollderoga,  .588. 

Blown,  .lohii.  of  I  isaw  ;iloinie.  In  Kansas,  iv.,  413- 
at  lliiiper's  Feri\.  \:'.>  <t  seq. 

Brown.  Governor  Josepli  E..  promises  aid  to 
Johnston,  v.,  218:  withdraws  Georgia  troops 
from  Hood's  ariiiv.  '2sl  ;  deposed,  281." 

Brown,  I.ieut,.  iii,.'4!i6  (notel. 

Brown.  Mr,,  candidate  for  .speaker,  iv.,  390. 

Browne,  Capt.  3Iaurice.  wi-ecked.  I.,  238. 

Browne,  J.  and  S.,  at  Salem,  I..  522. 

Browne.  Lieut. -col.  Thomas,  at  Augusta.  Iv.,  38. 

Browne.  Sir  Thomas,  on  witchcraft,  ii..  452. 

Brownell,  Heurv  Howard,  war-time  writings  of. 
v..  370. 

Browning.  Orville  H..  appointed  .Secretary  of  In- 
terior ill  Johnson's  cabinet,  v..  384. 

Brownlow.  w.  G..  Governor  of  Tennessee,  v.,  293. 

Brownstown,  Jiattleof,  iv..  I,S8. 

Brunswick.  Duke  of.  his  soldiers,  ||i.,  454. 

Bryant,  Gridley,  iv.,  314. 
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Brviiiit.  William  cullen,  war-time  ^yriting8  of, 

V    :i71-  Aim.  Til  Mil  poetry  VJBKllls  Willi,  Olili. 
Bue'iiiiieerM  'I'lie,  in  r:ii"liiia.  ii.,  3U1  etneq. 

Jiuchail,  Kail  nt.     |S,e(alill<)»».) 

Jiucliaii.  »i\lli  Karlol.  iii..  HI  (imte). 

B  iclianaii    A.lniiial  Fiaiikllii,  womirte.1  on  llio 

j/', '"/'''«<•.  iv.,  nli7;  cmmauils  th«   Tennesgee. 

v., -H :  wiimleil, --1H.  ,   -..   ,      •        .,-.,, 

Buelialulli.    James.  Secrctaiy  of  btate,  iv..  ■  .•!. 

ou  the  Sumner  affair.  «I:  eleeleil  to  lliel-lebl- 

clelRV  ;  421-l'ii;  iucleeision  ol.  H.i.  Ub;  v..  .nJ. 

Biiikins;liam.  (Jen.  c.  P..  iv..  .'iTji. 
Bi.ckiier.  lien.  s.  n..  iii  '^ "'"'"■!?> i*'-', ■*??,:„;';!: 
lenileis  at  Fort  llonelson,  v.,  •),  b;   at  Oiauts 

Bti'"l'l"(lei^"Vion  Carlos,  iv.,  -1811;  v.,  3:  occiiijies 
Nashville.  7-,  at  Sliiloli.  13.  Ill;  ill  comniaml  of 
Ai'mv  of  llie  Ohio,  l";  reaches  Louisville  alioail 
of  BniKB. :«! ;  i 'Iteve.l  by  Thomas.  ;e. 

Buoua  Vista,  lialtle  ol,  iv.,  374. 

Buffalo.  N.  v..  »a.k.il._i_v..2tC. 

Buffaloes,  in  lleoi-iria.  III..  Hi  (note). 

Bu".r.l,  rol.  Ahial.ain.  ilefeate,!  at  Waxhaw.iv.. 

Bufor.l.  M  a)or  John,  in  Kansas.  It.,  412 ;  (Oencral) 

at  i;ettvsi>urf,'.  v..  il'J.       .. 
Bull   rain.,  at  Saybrook.lll..  4. 
Bull,  lleuiy.il..  44  (note).  ,j4  t  r, 

Hull,  William,  oovernor  of  S.  C  ..  ui..  H4.  "■>• 
Bull  Ituu.  lii.sl  Battle  of,  iv.,  4(ia  et  sen-;  effects 

Bull  Km.'se^'oiul  liattleof.  (See  lirovetoii.) 
Bullock,  kuf us  H..  eloete.1  (iovc.nor  ot  Oeorgia, 

Buiiilv.'nieliard.  iii..  143  (note). 
Bouk'e- llill,Battleol.iii..:»sf(sf8. 
B     ,1  ■  rl    s    I).,  his  ■•nun.  Komamsm,  ami  rc- 
r,ellioi.^si;ee''li,  v.,  5.W •.  Blaine's  clefeat  charBCil 

Bu'nlen,'  AuiU!.  in  Boston,  U.,  183,  184. 

iureau  .^  AmJriSn  Republics,  The.  establish. 

melit  ot.  v.,  o.'>y.  ...     , .14.111 

Bur"ess.  I'ol..  Rucceeils  Huilley.  iii..  l-» .  ">■ 
BmSlRTs.  (liv-isi.m  of.  at  New  Amstcnlam.  II., 

Bu'iKovne  (ieii.  John,  in  Boston.  iii...3M;  his  ac 

r,i^^H;":^^''iiif"e^"vi:;^S};.5s^s 
-SSS'i'^i^ec?^--=--^^ 

(note).  ,    .      ,  ^  ...    ,— 

Burliii!.'.  early  a'>"li'"',""j;'. '"■•/';•      ..,„.  ,,„,bas. 
Riirlln2ame,  Anson,  clialleiifjed,  iv..  4.0.  '""""" 

sl'lof  to  ana  from  China,  v.,  400 ■.  his  treaty. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  foumle.l,  ii.,  178;  skirmish  at. 
iii-,  h'2)i. 

Rurnel"\Vima'nfof  N.  Y.,  iii..  47;  his  policy.  47: 
traniie-iT-,  It..  »!ass..  4-...  2.K..,  ■■al;  Governor  ot 
N    II     i:i-->-  his  invitation  to  Franklin,  244. 
Buriiel'i.  Frances  lloill-'sou.  y-.'f'-^, 
Burns,  Anil.ouy.  '■'■'"'"","' llVi.'Tviin'ier  v    0.17 
Burns,  llobert,  companMl  w  ", '  ^V',','  ,''  ^.■.  V^   ,'   i. 
Burnsi.le,  Gen.  Ambrose  I..."  i    ■  :"p„,  .^    ,',',, 
tioll.iv..49»;  nialclies  into  "''^^VV  '  V,,   I  ./ M  • 
pope  on  the   I<^'l'|""l"'',"";',';;,.:';'a,u      1    ek  ^«4; 

^;iji;2;^\^'"^c/.i;i;^\in'^^;Mi^i--'' '-'!-';••■ 

3^;  at  Fi-lerlcksbuir.  3711  rt«C5.;  assumes  le- 


8  ons  billty  f..r  .lefeat.  .'.79.  .WO;  1"»  ';l.'-'.''.«.;;  "' 
lAaii  .'.si  ;  relieve.l  from  eomniai  1.  5s2i  an«wt.s 
'^'lUunllBhani.  v..  118  ;  occupies  Kiioxville^^ 
iuliuence  of  hs  situation  on  t.rant,  U.  ,  » 
I'Oiirs."  in  Teiinesse,'.  Ui  .  his  sltimtloii.  1 1.) ;  be- 
aS,  11;  repulses  altack,141, 14.3;  consents  .^ 
terve  uii.ler  'jleaile,  1'.I4;  r.-lievcii  after  the 
"Crater"  affair,  270. 

uaetseq.:  trial  of.  13;i.  _  . 

Burras.  Ann,  at  Jamestown.  I..  .».- 
Bun  ell.  Col-,  v..  bill. 
BiiiriUL'ton.  (Icorite.  of  N.  C  ..  in.,  lo-i-  .. 
B,irr!,ii«li,  K.lwar.l.  an.l  the  U;.!;'''';rs.  ....  "O. 
BurrouKhs.  K.-v.  <ieori.'e.  i,«..„-"'r  •.-"'•' •„7,."- 
BuiTOwa.  l.leiit.  William.  kiUeil,  iv-,  2lio. 
Burton,  John,  iii.,  113  (note). 


Burton,  Mary,  in  the  Net-ro  Ploi,  iii..  225  el  teq. 

Burwell,  Lewis,  of  Va    iii..  7.s.  __ 

Burwell.  Miss,  scandal  about.  lll.._-«. 

Bush,  Lieut.,  killeil  at  Savannah,  iv.,  lu. 

Blishwick.  L.  L.  il..243. 

Bushv  Ituii.  Battle  ot,  iii.,  .r24  et  «(!(|. 

Bul.-.'Kailof.  iii...:B3;  343. 

miller'  ;^;',i:"rF::'i;,ani;:;^Vo  wasmnc.;....  iv.. 

457^  occi  lira  Baltimore.  451);  .oinmamls  llal- 
teras  eMlJllition.  41)2 ;  on  New  ^»]^?^!^^^VCt- 
Hon.  v.,23;ln  comman.l  In  New  ','  '■;  r,i,r,;,r.s 
his  ■■  woman  or,ler,"27  vr'^'lV''",'."' ',.',''  m','', a 
tu  treat  with,  Kil;,  In  North  t'  '"'••■  '"j ;^'» 
slKueil  to  Army  of  the  James,  "'-"  ■  "'^'f '  ",?S[. 
mu.lallun.lre.ls.  ■:(..;;  l'i«S;,'|''''!"Trf  .„  n  Jllvo 
i.oii.t  ill  West  ViiL- i.la.2ll4;  ileclares  IllKlIl\o 
si  esi,.i.-c..i.tiaii;.M,l  of  war,:)oii;  commamis 
hill  1  b.rcesat  Fort  Fisher,  317;  hispowiler-boat 
■  tlack  a  liasco.  313;  rell.-ve.l  from  coniniani  , 
3  i;  anianaKer  for  tiie  House  in  .Ii.huson's  rm^^ 
;il«l;  protests  ajiainst  riilinK  in  Oeoii:la  cm  tn^- 
ver»y,410;  caniliilate  of  Peoi.le's  Patty  in  1»»4, 

Butter,  Gen.,  at  Guilfor.l  Court  I|;"'«,-'y.' l";. ^n 
Butler.  Col.  John,  iii.,  UO'.l ;  at  battle  ol  New  town, 

BuTlei';  Col.  Richard,  his  light    near  Williams. 

biirj:'.  iv..  30. 
Bill  ler.  Col.  Thomas,  iii..  i;03.  Olo.  . 

KiUler  Walter  N.,iii.,  «'«;  at  Newtown,  ly..  4. 
Butlei-;  I.i.-nt.-col.  William.  iU.,  584  (note).  (.()!). 
Bnller.  Col.  Zebiilon.iii..iiO'.i.  ,  , 

Buttei-iiel.1,  Gen.  Daniel,  uli.ler  Burnsiae.  iv.,  o.4 , 

But'terllVhl,  Maj..r.  ;it  the  fe.lars  iii-.  tW-        . 
Buzzaril's  liav.  visUnl  by  Nonlilneu,  l.,  48,  uy 

B;-llluge.'S,iw^il'a;'or 'n!:L?  H-.  474  rt  ««,;.  iij.  6. 
Byi'aiii  Kiver,  ii..  327  ;  C<mu.  boun.lary,  ui.,  10. 

CA»KCA   l.E  VACA,  i.,   152;   1.3G ;  u.,  378;  iv.,    170 

(note).  ,      _  „., 

Cable,  GcorKe  Washington,  v.,  liil. 

Cabot.  George,  iv.,  227.    

Cabot.  J..hn.  voyage  of.  i.,  1.9. 134  13i..  _ 

cil.ot  Sel.astan.  voyage  of.  l..  12S).  130,  IJ..  i3o , 

pih.l  ni;'joi"l38;    OoV.  of  Muscovy  Company, 

CiTb'ra'l,  Pe.lro  Alvarez  ile.  i..  I2:i. 

C'lbrera  at  St.  .Migusliiu-.  ii ..^.  . 

cabrm":  Juan  K.afiigio/..  on  tlie  California  coast, 

ii-.  •'.('.'■)- 
Caiiilo  Iniliann.  The,  II..  .>21. 

i::;;li;^?&,ii:?.'c;'K'"iie.^'i""M;xic:riv.,378; 
c/;,^;v;uia,i';Ti^eu:'"^.nn!^i.,  ^^^_^  ..t  pnnce. 

■,-,'.,;  I..S  house  3.38:  iluel  with  Conway.  oD,. 
Ciesa'r.  in  the  Negro  Plot.  iii-.  U-io  ctteq. 
Cahokia.  Ill-,  great  mouml  at,  l.,  i>,  -i. ,  1"-  -■"  ■ 

capturedby  Clark,  nil. 
"Cajeans."  The,  iii..  2s0.         __        . 

(•alalia,  qiu-.u  of  '■=''"","'"';!'.-i,;'i')'fouinl  In  I  17 
c-il-ivi-ras  c..iinlv.t  a  .,  fossil  skull  loiinu  in.l-;V 
I'aliiwelirklllell  in  the  "  B..8t,.n  Massacre.''  lil., 
CahiwHlri^eut.C.  H.  B.,  cuts  l„.,.m  below  New 

C;'iIlwei'L'iye\%^'lames,  services  of.  In  New  Jer- 
Cab[»Hi'N'j.,ln  Newark pnrchnse.U.,3^23(note). 
(■'  b-f   uo'lart.  on  witi-hcralt.  ii.. -t'.'.l. 
■:„'.wii    lob  .  C-.  lea.ler  ot  war  party,  iv-,  1»4  ; 

■    .      s    'I'l  lal  tv    243;    elect.Ml  Vlce-preshlent, 
IS'liistli^im  State  .1,ghts,:i()«  U.;;te);    pro- 


tiiry  of  Stiitf.  :iti7;  on  slavt-iy  in  llu?  niniuncs, 

cilixi;.'".iua«.  In  lii.lian  r,-belU..i..  ii-.  ■3i'ii. 

ruarv  1.  l';r;4.lV.4;  ouJuly  is.  IsiM.  212.^2:U;  in  Sep- 

Caliemlef.  cS.lltHiinker  I..11.  iii-  -toi.  «- 
Ca(»"  c  The.  in  sanioan  hurricane,  v  ...80, 
fcSilowhill,  Hannah,  Penn's  wile.  Ii..,  l.l. 
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Callowliill,  Thomas.  HI.,  179 

CMlvort.  Benedict  Let.Ti:il(t.  nf  .Mil    iij    o"  Tfi 

C.1  vert.  Clwrl.-s.  L<,1,1  i;:,lti, e.  iU.'fil  7« 

Ca  vi-i  t.  l-lKules.  til,.  v..in,!r,i.  Hi..  7s 
Calvert.  Fiedciii-k.  ileatli  (if  iii    -g 
'^l\V^};,^'''i'"^"^-  Governor  ot  Mil.,'i.,  4.S9,  490,  493. 

CaTiilinijue.  Kiinl.iu.l.  wil.li  trials  at,  H..  4.M 
Cai„bn,i^-e,  JIass,.  ..,111,  ,|.  i..  5:J2.       '      ' 
Cambridge  Sviiml.  ,,11  lieivsv.  H    40 
Camden,  Lord.  Hi .  nis :  »;,-, ;  4,52  (uote). 
c?;;it°^  ®T  •?;• '"!','"  '"■  "••■  ^5  ■■  evacuated.  58. 

V    439  Aw     °"''"''''  ^WJOiutert  Secretary  of  War, 

Cameron,  Simon,  Secretan- of  War,  iv..  449-  pro. 

J.nf.fL,"-'!!,™  ex.slave.s,  511  :   resisus  from  the 

carj.net,  .ili;  pieseuLs  Lincoln's  name  to  Haiti. 

more  Convention,  v..  258. 

Cammack,  Addison,  liis  sayinK  of  Jay  Gould,  v.. 

Camp  Clay,  v.,  535. 

Campanius.  John,  pastor  at  Tinicum.  i    47; 
Campbell,  Lieut.-col.  Archibald,  iii.,  ni2 
Campbell,  Cant.,  at  Moore's  Creek  Hi    4r,6 

c'?,Vlfn,"lF"'-;'i,'^'"S'»  Mouutaii"iv.,  38:  at 

tTUiltord  Court  House,  40 
Cam].l„.ll.  Mmj.u-  Donald,  at  Detroit,  Hi..  317. 
Cain|.l.,-ll.  I.,  ,vis  D..  v.,  396. 
Cani].li,ll,  Mrs..iii..  GIO. 
Camiib.U.  l,„,  ,1  x,.iii,  „f  East  Jer.sey,  iu    9 
Cainii,.s.  Auausiiii  ,ie.  in  Cal..  li..  595  '  "'  "• 

wf''"'  ^''  "■'  '''■'^■'"  'Ifhied  education  in,  iv., 

•^'}"'"'*-,°an'e  of;. i-  181  (note);  expeditions  to, 
l».i,  18,,  1,S8  ;  Indians  and  whites  in,  ii.,  499  :  nro- 
^ifijl'i  "'™-''""  <"■!"■  «•  M.  'i51;  conquest  of, 
b.|hf,i,'f-'  ,«'■-'''■'""  ■!-:  '-"^i  I'-''  '■'"^"o-  ™ ;  tl'e  re: 
lis  .  .J  d  ;",;,"'■'  ■'*,';,'"  '""'■"«  =>sainst,over 
i^.i     ,,  ,   J-   '    "■■  ^--^V  '■  '•">is'>li'laled  into  a  Do- 

;hr;'":;,!r;va;' wiih";^'"'"'  """""^^  """■  «^^ 

Ca,/«,„;«,;/«,(,  Tlie  Union  vessel   v    149 
Canary  Ishiiid.^.  The,  aborigines  bf,'i„  ii. 
<..anii,\ .  i.eu.  1:.  H.  s.,  in  command  01'  Trana-Mis- 
sissi,,,,,   Department,  v..    173;    succeeds   Gen 
Baiiksin  cuimandii,  Loui.siaua.  •-•4:i;  ( 'onf-a" 
ate  tones  ai„un,l  M„i„i,.  suiivn.ler  1„    '  r.    i  , 
ccnnioaml  of  a  .miliary  ,lei.ailnu„t   aft7-r  n,,! 
^u!i\":l  \^  W'^"  '"^"^^I'l'-s  ill  eo.iiina.Ml  of  V.r 
gill iadistriel,:w,s:   murdered  by  In. bans  411 
Cann.n-.  Geo.ge.  recalls  Belkeliv,  iv      77 
Canoe  nght.  Dale's,  iv     "04  .>.  •>■,'■. ■ 

sells  B.  I.,  4.) ;  and  the  Gorton  party  91  ■  iii    ii.V 
Canontcuii.  The  U.  S.  ironclad,  x.  317      ' 
C.inso,  Island  of,  eaptui-ed,  in.  20S 

W   'setlied'",'','.'  ■'"'•■'e''Wszauda,  an,l  Anne,  i., 

*'ti;;:'i;;;^;;^,'^'i;;'i,U;;'y;:;,Y^Tho.nasA„bert,i., 

CapeCa.te.et.  s.  c..ii.,  281 
Cape  Clia.  l.s,  Va..  na..ied.  I.,  270, 

Wm',,1  ,:  1'""';''  '',J  ""■  Nfi'tl'men,  I..  40  :  nan.ed 

^_ond...sl,a.,ds    47;   p.,lb;,bly  visited  l.v  C;^,,! 

Cane' ..,',',':"".;';  -''*■  V^-  "■"""^  ' '""  "'""•■  -■""' 
c.ip.    .l.iiM.s.  j.,-1;    and  .New  Il.ilhuid.  :;4s;    the 

Cape  Elizabeth.  Me.,  ii.,  374 
ciwl"'''"'  ''^  '''■•  ^'®'*'  ^"S'and  men  at,  H.,  272 

(■»{!S  *'«'"'  ?''■"•  •"■  t'-  i"-.  2-2  et  seq. 
cairn  to  i?''V-;r  "f""''',  '"   »;    Stuyvesant's 
495.  ■        ■  '^•'"■"''"■y  of  Pa.  settlement 

Cape  Henry.  Va.,  named,  I.  270 

Cape  May.  N.  J.,  named,  i.  3110 

Cape  .Mendocino,  Cal.,  named,  U.,  569. 

(ape  .Neddiick,  N.  H..  H.,  440. 

^  ape  lioiiia.n.  S.  c,  ii..  -281 

Cape  Uouge,  t';inada.  Hi.,  308, 

<  ape  Sabine,  v..  5:{1.  ri:i\ 

Ciipellau,  liaion  v;iu  der.  Hi.,  4.52;  598,  .599  (note) 


Carillon,  N.  Y..  iii    "97 

sX:^j;ii;^t^rs^"^*"'^""^'<*'°""'^'-p^ 

'^'Treasury"'v..626.^''""'-'''''''^'*  Secretary  of  the 
Carli.sle,  England,  George  Fox  at,  ii    173  i7fi 
Carnegie  Company,  The,  strike  at  works  of,  v., 

'-■o-""°,"i£™".*  °f-  «;•  2GS.  209 ;  settlements  iu.  271. 
■"-oef  J»*''=t  J'""'";',""':''''  cousiitutions"  of 

Cnn.//,,;.  1  r;,.,  .bstniction  of,  iv..  35.3. 
I  .11  penter.  Uei>lge.  iH..  143  (note). 

(note)     '  ^^■"'''""'  "■■  ■">  l""tf) :  petitious  of,  72 
*'44?,'4'6''''''°''"''''  '^'"''  ■^■'  ■'"■'•  ""  •'^''""'  Carolina. 
'^  uiotio'"'"''  "'  ^'"'  "^os'on  Massacre,"  in.,  363 
Car.',  .-vnn.  ii..  4.i6. 
Car.',  Mary,  H.,  456. 
Ciiir.  Sir  Kobert,  iu  Xew  England,  ii.,  200;  iii.. 


,  v.,  441;  hanged,  442. 


Captain  Jack,  in  Mmloe  Wa"r 

Caramalli,  Jussuf,  iv    mo 

rJIin'""'  Ri"''""!.  "■.  ^^  (note),  76  (note). 

?o  S. T:  iiraii"  ''"^^  '^-y'"'  *'  C-  Ii-.360;  goes 
Caribbean  .Sea,  explored,  i.,  142. 


n^V"}h  ,4,''<^l',''isl'op,  of  Baltimore,  iii.,  449 
C an ol  .  cba.les.  iii.,  so :  4-19. 

c  iimdl,  Daniel, in  Constitutional  Convention,  Iv., 

Carteret,  Sir   George,  one  of  the  original  nro- 

'  ;'.%'"".,•?'  S'';''"-'''  "  "  -"'■  S'-ants  ot°Xew  Jet-. 
se\  to.  .i.l.  i.tetseq.;  iii.,  10.5. 

;.:,','.  '!'  1'  -'"""es,  in  insurrection  in  ^■•.  J.,  H.,  473. 

i-aiii-.ei.  i,;i,iy,  Jersey  town  named  tor.  U    321- 

<  .uiipiaiiis  of  .-vndios,  iii.,  0.  * 

^d^l^d^4^J""''"^-^"«'-*^^-^''"^21; 

Cartbagena,  exi.editiou  against.  Hi    71! 

;8'':"i;isn:;rd  vo?;;^^"*^""*'  »■•  ■«■  w^.  iss. 

C;irtwiigl,t.  Sir  Gi'..rire'.  H..  260 

Carver'  Io|',',V'.'1't'"^","''"-'^'I"'''""°'«' 307,308. 
carver,  J.. Iin.  :it  I.,  yd.n.  i.,  :;7:i;    .1  England  3,S1  • 
Clovernorof  I'lv  „„„„),.  :,:,,  „.ath  of^m   '        ' 
Cary.  laeiit.....!.  ituhiii.l.iii    495 

ii-vde'';9"":r;,"*  ■■;•'  '^■,;"'  ■"■.■  '"■^  ™nt<'st  witu 

il\.l.    Ml;  ,;l_.ai-e.l  with  ....-mng  Indiau.s.  91. 
I  .i>.e...  Jli-..  I,..  41-  ;  lle^tI  ..ve.l.  447. 
C  a.sey   Geo.  sil;is.  ;it  s.veii  I'ines.  Iv..  .527  52S 

Castello.  01  Na.  va.'Z's  expe,liti..n.  i.,  1.56. 
castin.  Governor  of  Kova  Scotia  iii    40 
Castiii.  EiironyincentdeSaint,  in  Acadia,  ii.,  .390- 
H,Mlry  449'"  ^'"'■■"'«'  ■'■I2.  -m-.  at  Fort  Wiiliani 
Castin.'.  M.-.,  captured,  Iv.,  216. 
y.-"*l'''  {,";'■,','"'■  '"■"•'  Albany,  I.,  359;  363. 
Castle  U  illiam.in.,  356  ;  4'26. 
Castlemaine.  Lady  H    '^O" 
Castleton,  Vt,.  Hi'.,  433;  573'. 

in'fbV's'"'-,,""''''"''''  "'•  ^"''^  commands  militia 
n  til.-  s.iuth.rn  e;inip;iigu,  iv.,  34. 
Cat.linKii.l.  E.lw;ir,l.  x.  c  .  ii.   -71 
C;itli:.y.  |.;iil  ..f  ill  IM..].  i.  .u  ; 'jl„rco  Polo  in.  9.3. 
*  .itlj.'i  Ml.'  ,.t  Hti.ssiii,  iii  .  4,-,;i 

I  ?'I,'''">.  ^•"'  '""•  "^■■i-  '■•li'l  on.  iv..  53,3. 

I.    iMiiM!:"''-t'';i""  , "r  "'■"'"'  •■'  "toote),  74;  his 

P'Uiitiiii^s  ..t  111,.  In.iijiiis   v.,  673. 
"C;iiie:.Ma„~,'T|„..  v..  403. 
Caui;lni;i\v;,^;i  lij.ii;ins.  The,  Hi.,  438. 
ca\.'^ilu,  11,  i>  ,M  Europe,  relics  of.  I.,  2. 
Caveh.i.  I.i.itlierof  La  SiUle.  ii. ,  .',19. 
cayen.lisi.  sji-  Thomas,  a  leader  iu  tlie  Raleigh. 

tilenviili'  <-..l.inv,  I.,  246 

Cai/ur/a,  The  Union  gunboat,  v..  2-i ;  at  Galves 

ton,  166.  vT.nve« 

*''(note*t''^  Rol>ert,  Raleigh's  letter  to,  I.,  259,  262 

Cedar  (  reek.  Battl,.  of.  v.,  239  et  seq. 

C  ei  ;ir  I  >.l;i.,.i  ,  1  >,i,.s  .,f  shoals),  Ii.,  426. 

Ce.  ar  M. iM.it;. ill,  Battle  of,  Iv.,  552. 

Cedar  |...»ts.  Hi  ,  115. 

Ce.ja.  U.I.I.  Haitleof.  (.SeeCedarCreek, Battleof.) 

Ce.Uiis.  1 1...  .Mptiired.  HI.,  449.  ' 

Cel._.i,,u  de  Bienville,  liis  exjiedition  to  the  Ohio 


Cens.is,  'The  eleventh,  v.,  60.3. 

Centennial.  The  Pbiladelpbia.  t.,  457 «(  seq.:  open- 

lllir  ol,  4.1S  ;  results  of,  459,  460. 
Central  America,  cordial  relations  with,  kept  up 

by  the  Lniteil  States,  v.,  398;  well  represented 
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at  Pan-American  CoiiKress,  588;  agncultural 

exhibit  of.  iit  Woild'H  Kalr,  (H3. 
Centurion,  Tin-,  iii..  :«ii.  .. 

Ceimeumi.  Selmailiiii  lliHlrlciiez,  u.,  086. 
Cerro  Ciorilii.  Bat  He  of.  iv..  »77. 
Cespeiles,  Cli'll.  lailcis  M.  ile.,  v.,  +1. 
I'hail's  roid.  I'a..  iii.,  MX 
Cliacsihnimia  Imliaiis.  llie.  il...>i>4.„ 
Cliaswanucaii.  on  Lake  '^"l"-''"''.  "••.•<'■ 
Clialontr.  Hi-iiry,  viiyaire  of,  i.,  ^■^■J}'- 
••Cliainlii-vwl  Nautilus."  llie.  v.,  M,ll. 
Cl.aiiil)irlaiii.  D.  11.,  I.is  'lonesl  P'veniment  in  S 

C    v..  1  IT  :  Mk  .•l.-ctii.n  coijti-ste.l  111  1!>,(;.  462:  Ills 

(..uviiiiiii.  lit  falla  upon  witlHliawal  of  lederal 

trooiis.  4i;;i.  .  . 

Cliaiulierlaiii.  John,  iii.,  IW  (note).  ,     ■  .. 

Cliauiherlaiu.  Joseph,  on  Pishcnes  Coiunilssion 

C'hai'iflliMUiirHiihar.l.  hl>.  acoouiit  of  tUc  "  stone- 

tlilowiiiK"  al  lir.al  l^laial,  if..  HJT, 
C'liainhcl  s,  lawy.-i .  iii..  -■«'  (Hole). 
(■h;uiil.>-r.--l>nrK,  I'a..  Iinniinu- ot.  v.,  230. 
Cliaoil.lv.  Fort.  c:iplnn-.\.  iii.,  41(1. 
Cham^lrnn.  The  ( ■o„l,.lriate  "■""«•[•  ^••,™»/.    ™ 

(■|i;iiM|..in.."n.  .Mtliur.  petition  of,  ii..  11'."... 
Cham  i.ii T,,  Capt.  I-ianei...  in  -N.  H.,  li-.  «•>• 

iciiMiiii^si.inir  to  tlie  Inilians,  441. 
Chanip.inoon.  Uiehaicl.  ii-, -"it-.^^ 
Chalnp.on-slllll,  Hattluof,  v..  108. 
I'haioiilain     Samuel  de,   voyaaes  of,  1..  .11..  .11.1, 

imiints  ul.ehee.  :,-21 :  .lise.n^rs  Lake  fhainplai.i. 

Ki;  ili-atli  of,  :c-2:  ii.,  5«o.         ... 
Chalnplaili,  Lake,  Mchu.vler  on,  ".'•;'"'-  ,„,,iui,eH 
Chaneeiiiu.   llieluiKl,  pilot,    1.,  '-^ :  establishes 

trade  with  Kus.'iia,  ii'.l.  .        ^ 
gJl^llo^sVmel'kJi^le  JV,  v^8  et  m;  results 

Chancery,  Court  of.  in  N.  Y..  iii..,  4S ;  in  Va.,  .57. 

Chandler  (leu.,  al  stonv  t  reek,  iv.,  1.*'. 

C  an  ler  William  K.,apv..l"ledSe^^^^^ 
Navv  v..  .V2!i;  )ii.>*  ImlldiUK  up  o(  the  navy,  .HO. 

Chantil'ly.  liattli- ot.  iv..  .V.6. 

Chapultepee,  Mexuo.  stoniiluK  of,  iv  .  38.. 

Charles  I.,  apjieal  to,  fioui  \  a.,  11.,  -0. 

Charles  II.,  fc'iants  charter  to  K  I.,  il.,  !-■  ''>» 
treatment  of  th.^  Quaker.i,  19.i  «' f  «;..•;  '".r,S? 
to.  from  Vir^'inla. •2-24 ;  li  s  Krautsof  Lai  lina.  JIN 
■■111-  ;):il-  hleasesthe  Friinds,1,(i,4..  ;  liisKiaut 
of  Pa..4S7-,  t.alks  with  IVun,  4»7,  4&S;  death  of. 

Chaiie'snl.  of  Spain,  the  Jesuits  and,  it.,  of. 
C  a  ■  es  V  ,  Kiup'ror.  »eud.s  exp.diiiou  to  Aiuer. 

ici.l!  lol-.  his  dominions,  -.m  etseq 

f;i;s^is]5i;:;ir;;u^i^';;,"K;«uin''fiM:'-  .„  ,„. 
^'i?[S;l^:::VfS;'h:':•';'^^^:;;•e^"V"i.^•^m 

Bl  tishatlack,  l.i>:  ,sl.^-,-„l,  l.v  the  1;,  .tlsh,  IV., 
r-  eva.  uat.-.l  .V  tlo-  11,  ili.sh,  <l :  vmiLnue  coin- 
mittee  i,  ,  :f2'.i;  mails  rill.d  iii.  :~>:  D.uiocratie 
Siuventlon  in,  .i;<2:  l-.d.-ial  plans  ■'Ka'»»  •  V' 
147-  efforts  to  raiM-  hloi  kach- of,  lltl,l.«;  falluic 
of  buponfa  expeihlion  against,  IW;  hoinhaid- 
mentof,  Iw:  failure  of  the  Union  forces  to  cap- 
trirc  l.W:  formldahl.Miess  of  its  defences  exatt- 
ceiated,  l.MI;  occupied  by  Federal  army,  324 ; 
terrild.-eartlKiuake  hi.  in  IS-*,.;™. 

Charlestown,  Ma.ss.,  settled,  I.,  531 :  ill..  3™. 

Charlestown,  It.  I.iii.,  114.      ,    ,  ..    „^ 

C   arlestown.  (OldL.S.C.,  settled,  II.,  282. 

Cllarlevolx.  i'l.rre  Francois  Xavier  de,  in  Can- 
ada  ii.,  ^I'i'  et  ncfl.  ,.      .. 

Charpentier,  in  Slississlppl  \  alley,  u.,  o.\. 


Chase,  Samuel,  commissioner  to  Canada,  Hi.,  449, 

484. 
•■IJiase  panics."  The,  v..  40:1.  , ,,  „   ,„    ,„,. 

(  hilliani.  Lord,  on  Indians  as  aohliers,  iiL,569; 

, ;,',' 1  ■:'■  1 1 1  .'s  hatre.l  of,  oW.    (See  I'ltt. ) 
ChaltamioKa,  Hattle  of,  i:iM  «(»«;. 
ihattertons  Mill,  iii.,  513;  attack  on,  .;1.>. 
Chaiiinonol.  F;ithei,  a  Jesuit,  ii.,  i-H;  •!""■         , 
Chauln-ev.  lsa;ie.  in  conilnand  on  the  laKCS.l^.. 

1115;  Ilia  Iniu-tivlty  on  Lake  Ontario,  211.^ 
Chauvln,  De.  vnyaiies  of,  to  Camida,  l.,  31- 
Cha/.v,  Sieiir  de.  muriler  of,  il.,  :J32,  3,13. 
Cliehucto  ILtrhor,  iii..  "271. 
Cheesiiuan,  Capl..  killeil.  ill..  441.. 
(  hilnisli.rd,  l-:n;:lalid.  witell  trials  at,  ii.,  I.... 
Cheney.  Ilioimis.  at  Hraudywine.  '"v,;    v„..i„„,l 
Cherokee  Indians.  The.  <-^ili-f»/'V  " Lm  .'s  .on 

iii    toil;  (lien's  lieaiv  with,  ^Ik'.;  (..eorcla  s  cou- 

C^cJr^  van  Jv:f' v..  iii..  243  ;  massacre  at.  m. 

?X^::i);;.^;^T'ii;^^ir.;f?^^^^;Jie»eatedbytho 

«/iaH«o«, 'iOU. 
ChemiimUe.  llie.  c;ipture  of,  v.,  .TOt. 
Chesapeake  Bav,  t  sited  by  Giiiue/..  i.,  2-.0;  Bar. 

tiioiomew  ("ilbert  at,  '260;  Jamestown  colonists 

Chesnut.'sJi'iator,  reslcns  from  Senate,  Iv,,  438; 


prominent  secessionist.  4.ill._ 
Cliesic 


j;h!;rler.r"^'!i"l.?H''«'  <<  ""I-  1'^  «''  »^1-'  "' 
''Massl.Vi.rfVfJ.;  of  conn..  391  et.e,.;  a  supple- 

Clmse  Simon  I'.,  Seere.aiy  V'  "■';.p.;^,T,',?;;.',';;: 
449-  war  loans  under,  v..  .>!  ;  his  atillimi  lo. 
wards  the  President.  («;  tenders  his  leslKna- 
tiolVcT-  79  proposed  aseandidateforpresldelj. 
a  •.foini;iatlon.''i-,3  ct  »r,.;  dilHculties  i.f  «  t.h 
Lliiroln,  '2110;  resltnis  Ironi  cabiiieL  -';.;'■• 
appointed  Chief  Justice  by  Lineoln.27.:  checks 
itenipl  to  euloln  Johnson  from  execntinii  a  ts 
,1  ■  I  u'lcss,  :is7  ;  tlie  piesidini.'..IIlc.T  at  John- 
Son's  trial.  .191 ;  nieiilioned  for  presidenlia 
nomination,  404.  la".;  his  lareer  i'',^"-';";'?,'.';':,."' 
the  Treasnrv,  48«  et  »««.;  I"»  I""'";".'  i,.,  u  iV 
eiice  for  the  law,  489 ;  oiiposes  LeKal-ti-nder  Bill. 
W  lir] ;  teiupoiaiT  panics  caused  by  his  borrow, 
ings,  493. 


cr.  Col.  John.  Hi..  .-.111.  .21  (note). 
Chester  I'a.,  Friends  :it.  ii..  4SH  ;  I'eiin  at,  490. 
Chesti.r  Uesolution.  'The.  iii.,  473.  4,4. 
Chcsterlield,  Lord.  In.. '20.  ;  'l""«''','-;"*v, 

Cheslei  1 Eii^'land.  st.iiie  mill  at,  i.,  CO. 

Chestnut  Hill,  actions  al.  ill.  ..l"'. 

Chiriio" in ■  sneV^'iiirSl^  Battle  of,  iv.,  188 ;  de- 

'•'stncive  tin  ill?  v.42(i  «(•««/-;  aid  for  siiflerers 

m,  1'2.H;  dispute  over  U.  S.  troops  in     f^.i-'- 

irveiloiis recovery  of  4'29 •.•■""■■<^''  ,"'';''  ■■";r,,f 

,««.,-  dedication  of  \Vorl,l  »  Fair  f  "'       " ''1^,", ' ' 

con;eslsfortlieli.in..roftlieV..rhlsl-;iii.i.«..     - 

cation  awarded  to  it  by  C""B'.ess,  i"i7    '"i.K'e'''  " 

tic  task,  ii:i7.    (.See  World's  Columbian  txposi- 

tiou.  The.) 

f7i<cavo.  The.  v...'i.14.  ,  ~,  „  i.    r,, 

('hica«o  Klver  (Divine  Klver),  Th«.  »_.  •>  f;         3 . 

Chichely,  Sir  Henry,  il.,  •2U»;   In   Virginia,  -w, 

Chlckah.milny  River,  The,  I.,  280;  campaign  on. 

(•l.iek?nua!iga,natlleof.  v..  i:i2c(«f».,-resnltsofaM 

f'hickttiiaw    The  In  on  monitor,  v.,  -43,    ooiu- 

bimls  Fort' Gaines  and  couipels  Anderson  to 

Chickasaw  iiTiiiiins,  The,  ii.,  513  ;  .517  et  neq. 

Chicola,  Spaul.sh  search  fiir.  1..  149. 

Chienrn,  rhe  Confedeiato  guuboat.  v.,  149. 

Chiegnicio,  N.  S.,  •".■;-■'*•„ 

Cliihliahiia.  Mexico,  ll -/>■«•    ,^^,     .     ,.,.  .  „,  „,,„. 

Chili,  coniplu  atlon  with.  In  IS*"-  v-.  ■  l.  ,  "'  .\;'''!- 
An  ericaii  ('ougre.s.s,  .>s8;  trouble  with.  o\  er  ai- 
;Vck  "11  .\nierican  sailors,  010;  aiH,logi/.e8  and 

cWi^o,;'"t;"l^  mm^Wlrst  two  persons  to  land  on 

cffi;"'i"Ili"iSmetn:aty  with,  v..  40O,  40i ;  lli^ 
,       i.i       iiilnssv  from,  177;  Burllnganie  treaty 

niigiatiou  from.  .'..«:  anger  of.  at  laws  iistu.t- 
Ingt'hiueseimmigra 1. 1;19.  .„„.,.i,.i 

Clilne-se.Tlie.theirelainitiidlscovery  Al';,^V'in 
•    K5-  Ihoii.'iaiids  111.  employed  on  Paellli   la  I- 

»'k:ie,i;^^^i"h..::^»- 'i- -'" 

law  against  iinmlgrali. 1.  I''"-   ,,.,  ..v.,...11llon 

Cliipp.  Lieut.,  lost  on  the  Jeannetle  expeilltlou. 

ChiPliewa.  Battle  of.  iv,  211. 
ciilisick.  Thiimas.  iii.,  11"  (note). 

^lllllellden;  Tll:^;^";-  1d;"C;^;tlons   regardm,, 

,.^:^:;r;'n!i];u;^The,  u..  5.2  ,,«^, «. «« ««• 

(hiilse,  den.,  invests  (iloiicestcr,  Iv.,  .3. 
Chiiisiul.  Diiede.  ill..  .»'l. 
(  hopart.  ii  ,  .5111  cl  «,.7.;  deatli  of,  .At. 
(■Iii.ptaiik  Uiver.  The,  ii.. -II.     .         .,„.„„ 

War,  v.,  5S. 
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Christie,  Ensigrn,  at  Presqu'  Isle,  iii.,  322. 

Christina  Creek,  ii..  153.  iv.i,  161. 

Clirisiiiiahaiii,  wwv  Foi  I  ( "hristina,  ii..  IGO. 

Clinsli^ioit,  Wiiil.uk,  iiiril  ar  Hoatou,  ii.,  1!!5. 

CbiystU-r'8  Fuia,  JIalll.-  n|.  jv.,  2i)l,  202. 

Chubb.s,  Capt,  at  Fui  t  William  Ht-niy.  ii.,  419. 

CUlirch,  lirst,  west  nf  thr  Hlldsi.ii,  iii",  2-13. 

Church,  Tlie.  it.s  relalmu  to  .shivery,  iv.,  317. 

Church,  Capt.  Beujaniin,  ii.,  413,  417,  41S  ;  iu  Me., 
ill.,  124. 

Churcl),  Br.  Benjamin,  ill.,  419. 

Church  of  Euiiland,  The,  establisheil  iu  Md..  iii.. 
Gii;  in  s.  ('.,  s'^  h:;,  io4. 

Churchill,  (Uii,.  v.,  44. 

Churubusru,  J;attk«  of.  iv..  379. 

Cibnhi.  luihaii  town  ou  tho  Pacific,  i.,  192;  a  sup- 
jioHt'd  ciiy.  ii  ,  .".ii7;  ^7Set  seq. 

CiUev.  (  ol.'jnsritli,  at  Beiuus's  Heights*,  iii.,  584. 

Ciualoa,  a  Siianisji  .siatiou  iu  Cal.,  ii.,  583. 

Ciuciiiiiati.  (I.,  lounilmi;  ot,  iv.,112;  almost  cap- 
tured l>v  ( 'niitiilrr;iteM,  v.,  30;  yellow  fever  iu, 
iu  1878.  4MJ;  Ilouil  lu,  in  1883.  541 ;  the  Berner 
riot  iu,  545,  54ii ;  severe  Hoods  in,  ayaiu  iu  1884, 
547. 

C'iuque,  iu  tlie  Amistad  case,  iv.,  343. 

Clpaui^Mi,  ancient  uann.^  of  Japau,  i.,  9fi. 

Cipher  thspalt  li.-.s.  Th.-.  v.,  451. 

CircuniiM)lar  wlations.  v,.  533. 

Civil  Kiiiht.s  bill.  The.  v.,  3s2. 

Civil  scrvici-.  early  attempts  to  reform  v.,  464; 
Gaiiiehls  ileatli  niakfs  need  of  reform  plainer, 
539;  ijro^re.ss  ot  retorm  in,  duriuff  Cleveland'.s 
terra,  5(J.) :  defeat  ot  Vance's  motion  to  repeal 
the  law,  5tiG. 

Civil  War,  The.  heeinninj;  of,  Xx.,  435  et  scq.;  end 
of,  v.,  337  ;  uuuilieiof  men  cujrujred  In,  353;  litera- 
ture of,  'Mill  t't  se'j-:  development  of  Americau 
war  correspondent,  durini;,  373. 

Claiborne,  Gen.  F.  L,.,  at  PJeunochaca,  iv.,  204. 

Claiborne,  Gov.  W.  C.  C,  garrisons  Fort  Minnus, 
Iv.,  203. 

Clarendon.  T.ord,  a  ]>atentee  of  Carolina,  il..  2(i9. 

Clark,  of  ilie  Mnnfoi'-n-,  j..  3ii2,  393  (note). 

Clark,  Col.  (ieniiie  llotfers,  iu  Illinois,  iij.,  fill; 
letter  of,  cited,  (J 1 2  tnote). 

Clark,  Jeremy,  ii.,  4H  (note). 

Clark,  Rev.  John,  driven  from  Boston,  ii.,  42  ;  at 
Newport,  4(5 ;  petition  of.  102  ;  visits  Witter.  lOG ; 
his  arresf.  KKI ;  trial  of,  Kis  ef  ai'f]..-  ajjent  of  R.  I. 
in  Kn-land,  111  et  .soj-:  ].elilious  lor  charter,  113. 

Clark,  Marv,  p:oe.s  lo  Moslon,  ii.,  ].s5. 

Clarke.  Col.  Elijah,  attacks  Auirusta.  iv.,  3S. 

Claike,  Geor£:e,  of  New  York,  ill.,  215,  224  ;  in  the 
Nc'Afro  Plot,  23(i;  quoted,  245;  suggests  stamp 
duties,  333. 

Clarke,  Joseph,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Clark's  Island,  visited  by  colonists,  i.,  392. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  quoted,  iii.,  17(J. 

Claiuliaii,  cjuoted,  iii.,  H  (note). 

Clav,  Cassius  M.,  iv-,  422, 

Clay,  Clement  C.,  v.,  2fi7. 

Cla>-,  Cell.  ( iieen,  at  Fort  Meiirs.  iv.,  191. 

Clay.  Henry,  leader  of  w  ar  pai  t.^".  iv,.  Isii ;  a  peace 
comiiiissioiier.  2Uii;  piopnses  toenmiuei-  Canada, 
225;  MuTreaty  of  Glient,21l  inolei  ;  on  admissKin 
of  Mauie,  2i;7  ;  candidate  for  I'lesidenl.  277  ,  Sec- 
retary <if  State,  281;  on  the  Sonth  .Ainenean 
question,  2^5  tt  seq.;  histaritfhill.  ;iu:>,  ;i(i:i:  candi- 
date lor  I'lesident,  3(j8;  proposes  emancipation 
iu  Kentnckv,  '.i'M. 

Clay,  IfcMiy,  Jr-,  killed,  iv..  37G  (note). 

Claj'borne,  Sir  Kdmund,  ii.,  212  (note). 

Clayhorne,  Thomas,  ij.,  213. 

Clayhoine.  Wiiliaui,  secretary  of  Virginia,  ou 
Kent  Island,!..  Moptse<j.;  hi.s'hostility  to  Mary- 
land, r,(ii,  .'',112,  5(is,  Til  i,  512,  514 ;  ii.,  212  et  seq.;  iu 
Maryland.  2!  1  ctseq.;  secietary  of  Virginia,  224. 

Clavpoole,  .lanies.  cnii-rani  to  Pa.,  ii.,  495. 

C'lavp"ole.  J.ord.lohn.ii.,  495. 

Cleaveland.  Gen.,  iii.,  4ni:  (note),  493. 

Clergy,  cliaracler  o|,  in  Virginia,  iii..  09,  70,  75; 
iutlueuce  of,  in  New  England,  iv.,  Iii7. 

Gierke,  Sir  Fi'ancis,  iii.,  590. 

Cleveland,  Col.  Benjamin,  at  King's  Slonntain, 
iv. .  38. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of.    (See  Castlemaiue.) 

Cleveland,  Grover,  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  v.,  543  ;  uominated  by  Democrats  in  iss4, 
551;  eaiiipalL^n  as.-^aulls  on.  ."i^'J  :  eh-elinn  (.r.,",:,i; 
llis  diM*onrai;eniejit  of  oHiee-hnnt el  S.  .YM  ;  .V.'.l  ; 
criticised  lor  reiiio\als  anil  iien.su. n  \  eli.o,  ;,(;|, 
565;  the  h)gical  candidate  in  188S.  570  ;  Jioniiitated 
by  acclamation,  572 ;  his  action  iu  the  Sackville- 
Wesl  matter,  576,  57S ;  renominated  in  1892,  t»24  ; 


election  of,  625;  recalls  Ilawaiian  annesatiou 
treat}-,  626;  liis  elforts  to  repeal  the  silver  pur- 
cliase  law,  629  ;  fi56. 

CUff<»rd,  Justice  Nathan,  on  Electoral  Coramis- 
sion.  v., 454. 

Cliftord,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.,  353. 

Climate,  American,  changes  in,  1..  .^lO  (note). 

Clinch,  Geu.  Duncan  L.,  iu  Florida,  iv.,  249;  de- 
feats the  SemiuolcM,  352. 

Clingman,  T.  L.,  iv.,  456. 

Clinton,  I>e  Witt,  constructs  Erie  Canal,  iv.,  275. 

Clinton,  Fort,  captured,  jij..  ,588. 

Clinton,  tieoi  ge,  ( Jovei  noi  ol  Ncw  York,  iii.,  242, 
247,  2 IS;  liineonnectinn  witli  the  Louisburg  ex- 
petiition,  251,25;;  ::i;!:j. 

Clinton,  Gen.  George,  iii.,  495;  588. 

Clinton,  Gov.  George,  iippuses  tlie  Constitution, 
iv.,  103  ;  voted  for  as  Vice-j) resident,  128;  elected 
Vice-president,  149. 

Clinttui,  (ien.  ,sir  Henry,  at  Bo.ston,  iii.,  396;  in 
theSoiiih.  Ii;i ;  atCliarleston.469  ;  atNewYork, 
493;  .588;  evacuates  Philadelpltia,  601;  ou  tho 
Hudson,  615;  besieges  Chaileston,  iv.,  12;  le- 
turns  to  New  York,  15  ;  Ijis  tardy  elTort  to  save 
Cornwallis,74  ;  recalled,  83. 

Clinton,  (Jen.  James,  iii.,  495;  588;  commands  Sul- 
livau's  right  wing,  iv..  3. 

Cloyse.  Sarah,  a  "  witch,"  ii.,  461. 

CoaVnnchee,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.,  351. 

"(_'oal  barons,"  The.  v  .473. 

Coal  Creek,  'j'eun.,  stj  iking  niiuers  at,  v.,  616. 

Cobb,  ilowill,  jirediclH  war,  iv.,  265;  elected 
Speaker.  ;;!ni;  iu  Buchanan's  cabinet,  424  ;  a  prom- 
ineirt  iljsnni..nist,44U  ;  rate  ot  government  loaus 
under,  v..  5ll,  487. 

Cobbett,  William,  iv.,  120. 

Coburn,  Col.  John,  v.,  127. 

Coburn,  I>ieTit.-col.,  killeil,  iii..  586. 

Cochrane.  Admiral,  iu  the  expedition  against  Bal- 
timore, iv..  2J2, 

Cochrane,  (iei  I.John,  com  plains  to  Lincoln  against 
liurnside,  iv,.  5'sO;  BurnsichMlemauds  relief  of, 
582;  nominated  for  \'iceiiresident,  v.,  '254 ; 
withdraw  s  his  name.  255. 

Coclvbnin,  Adiniial,  liarasses  the  coast,  iv..  205; 
iu  expedition  against  Washington,  218;  burns 
the  Capitol.  221. 

Cockbuin,  l>oi'd  Cliief  Justice,  on  Geneva  Tri- 
bunal.  v.,  420  ;  his  anger  at  the  trlbnual's  deci- 
sion, 421. 

"Cock])it."  The.  iii.,  369  (note). 

Cocomai'icopas  Tmlians,  i'ln-,  ii,,  594. 

Coildini.'itin,  William,  jie til  ions  tor  patent,  ii.,  43  ; 
Governor  of  It.  I..  44  :  nt  Newport,  46;  his  letter 
to  Winthrt)p.  48;  m  the  disiuitc  with  Gorton.  69, 
73  ;  seeks  all lanee  with  ]\I ass.,  105 ;  governor  for 
life,  111 :  ])etil  ions  for  chaitor,  113. 

Coeurd'AlencslTike,  The.  v.,  615,616. 

Ci'ffee,  Col.  John,  at  TalhischatclK^s,  iv.,  203; 
((ieueral)  at  Iluise-shoe  Itend,  2iO. 

Cotlin,  James,  of  Naiitneket.  iii..  2  (note). 

Coihn,  r.-ter.  of  Nautncket.  iii  ,  -j  (note). 

Collin,  Tiistiani,  of  iNaiitnekei,  iii.,  2  (note). 

C«dhn.  Tristram.  Ji'  .  ot  Xantueket.  iii  ,  2  (note). 

Co;mesliall,  .loliri.  ii  .  41  llioti);  at  Newport,  46 
(note);  iietiliorj.4toi>  charter.  113  (note). 

CoL'Swell.  Kobelt,  expedilion  of.  i..  470. 

Colbert.  Je;in  Uaptlste,  policy  (d\  ii.,  .501. 

Cold  Harbor.  I'.attle  of.  iv.,  534;  results  of,  535; 
sec.uid  Kattleof.  v..  208. 

Coldeii.ca.lwa Nader,  of  N.  Y..  lit.,  247:  Clinton's 
adviser,  249  ;  in  the  trouble  over  the  Stamp  Act, 
344. 

Cole,  attempts  to  capture  the  Michigan,  v.,  304. 

Cole.  Robert,  ii..  40  (note) ;  petitions  Mass.  against 
Gorton,  72  (note). 

Cole.  Thomas,  leads  the  new  school  of  American 

landseajte  i)aintiug,  v.,  673. 

Coleiiiaii,  Thoniiis.  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Coles.  Kduanl.iv..  273. 

Coltax,  selin\  lei,  announces  the  passage  of  the 

Thirteenth  Amendment,  v.,  313;  nominated  for 

Vice-president.  404. 
Coli:,MiC,  Admiral,  colonies  of.  i.,  190.  196. 
Colleton,  .lames,  of  S.  C..  ii..  364. 
Colh^tou  County,  S.  C.  ii.,  358. 
Collier.  Admiral,  iii.,  617. 

Collins,  Hon-in-law  of  Ann  nntchinsnn,  ii.,  47. 
Collius,  on  Jcaiinettc  expedition,  v..  531. 
Collins,  trumpetei-  ;it  ])atile  of  Cowpens,  iv.,  43. 
Collins.  Con  J  iiiandcr  Napoleon,  captures  thQ  FloY' 

ida.  v.,  298. 
Colnnin,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin,  iii.,  128. 
Colmau,  John,  killed  by  Indians,  i..  351. 
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Culoiiibia,   represented    at    Piiu-Americau   fou- 

PI'I'HS.  v..  &IHJ. 

ColonizHtioii  Society,  The,  |v..  332. 

ColfiMulo.  Stiitf  uf,  KHpeJo  in,  ij.,  5M0;  luiuutteil  to 
tlui  ruioii  with  uiilversiU  siilt'iii^d  eouditioiis, 
v..  .tsT  ;  .Htit!i;j:tli  of  P(»iiulistM  III.  (ii'j. 

Colorado,  'llu-  I  .  s.  fiiKute,  v.,  317. 

Colorado  Uivcr,  'rh*-.  ii.,r((;ii. 

t'ohliilioiin,  till-  ItiotheiH,  their  couuoctiou  with 
Arnold.  iv..-J-J. 

Colniiihia.S.  C.  ImriduKof.  v.,  323,  324. 

('idiunl)iJL{'*»lUf;e.     (Set?  King;"**  College.) 

Coliinibia  Itivcr,  The,  ii.,  SSfi. 

"CtdiuiiUiad."  Tlu-.  v..  0(i;i. 

('olnnihiaii  paradeH,  The,  v..  filf. 

Colmnhus.  Uartholoniew,  in  Englantl,  i.,  109. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  his  vnyajirs.  iliaracter, 
theories.  an<l  lati-.  i.  lis  ct  neq  :  death  uf.  UT; 
quadii-ct'iiti-nnial  ot  his  discitvi-ry  of  America, 
v.,fil'.i ;  dcdicalion  of  a  inon anient  to,  GU>. 

Colunibns.  Don  iiiej;o,  Kuilof,  i..  128. 

CohinihuM,  Fi'iihiiand,  i.,  101;  interpretation  of 
his  father'.s  name.  102  (note)  ;  on  Cortereal 
voyaji;ea,  HO  (note). 

Colve,  Antlutny.  Cioveruor  of  New  Nelherland, 
ii.,  :i.iO;  8ui-rehders,  35-1. 

Conihahee  Itivei',  The  (The  Jordan),  i..  I-IH. 

Comnieriial  crisis  of  18.i7,  iv.,  -125. 

Commeicial  pcdicy  of  tJreat  liiitain,  iv.,  1*2;  of 
the  Slates,  ti3. 

•*  Coiniuittee  of  Fifteen,"  The.  (See  Uecoustmc- 
tiou. ) 

"  Committee  of  Safety,"  Tlie,  Mrhh..  ili.,  382.  397 ; 
N.  Y.,  -l.'V.S. 

"  Common  Sense,"  v.,  663. 

Couipo,  Conn.,  iii.,  .'i-is. 

C()mpromiHt's.  the  MiHsonri,  iv.,  2(kS  et  neq.;  of 
I8.M),  391  etse<i.  :  the  Knglitth,  42t;. 

CoiKint,  Col.,  ili,,  3SI. 

Conanl.  Kttner,  at  Cape  Ann,  i.,  119  etseq. 

Conehos  Indians,  The,  ii.,  .")7s. 

Citnchos  Hiver.  The.  ii..  r,7M. 

Com-iliatiirn,  attinipis  at,  lii.,  fi!i9. 

Concord,  JIuss.,  Jlaltle  of.  iii.,  :tsi,  :i89,  391. 

(Nmcord.  N.  H.  (I'enacook),  ii.,  -130. 

Conest<i|;a,  I*a..  iii.,  327. 

Conev  Island,  II  uilson  at,  i.,  :tr.l. 

Confi'driate  stales  of  America.  The.  or!?anizert, 
iv.,Hii:  are  hives  of,  reinoveii  to  Lynchburg.  o22 ; 
despeiale  ennilinon  of,  v.,  :Cs  ;  seat  of  govern- 
ment ot,  ii-mi.veil  from  Ki<  limond,  331 ;  trans- 
ferred to  h;uiviIIe.;M7;  1  he  wamhi  iiig"8oat"  of, 
3 IS ;  last  relies  ii|.  suept  auav  hy  Jcdilison,  362. 

Cmifeih'ration  nf  colonies,  iii..2r>l. 

Coiijtance,  The.  ar  Plattsburg,  iv.,  2!r>. 

Con^'ress.  the  first  Colonial,  iii.,  20;  the  Ccmtl- 
m-iital,  3;ii'.  34o.  :!il  :  leaves  I'hilad<Iphia,  522;  de- 
cadeiii  rot.  iv..  :t-'. :  as-^emhles  in  New  York.  lO-l; 
flees  Irnni  yelh.w  fever  in  I'liiladelphia  and  re- 
move.s  jierinanentlv  lo  Washington,  135;  deiul 
lock  in,  in  l87(i,  v.,  452.  (See  al«o  under  special 
laws.) 

Congress,  The  Union  frigate,  iv.,  503;  burning 
of,  504. 

Conkling,  Roacoe,  prenideniial  candidate  in  is7fi, 
v.,  44S;  votes  against  Legal-teiider  Hill,  191;  sup- 
ports Uranl  ti)  defeat  lilaine.  517;  his  efforts  in 
tirant's  behalf  .■.!■> ;  sulks  fitr  a  while,  519  ;  but 
flnallv  takes  the  slump  for  (Jarlitdd,  520 ;  his 
wrath  at  ( ia  lib- Id  s  appointments,  522;  liiMclainm 
in  the  liuht  of  tlie  iiiue..VJ3  ;  resigns, 521) ;  failsto 
hi'  returned  to  the  Senate.  .528. 

Connecticut,  state  fd'.ii. .11 :22;27:  30;  independent 
of  Ma."*!*.,  22,  2:(.  2i  ;  loins  the  Confederation.  49; 
iii.,  4;9;  William  and  Marv  proclaimed  In.  15: 
its  charter,  27;  117;  on  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, 479;  Constitution  of,  ls7 ;  farms  burned 
in,  iv.,  15. 

Connecticut  HI  ver.The.  colonies  on.  ii..  22;  claimed 
by  the  Dutch.  31 ;  a«  a  boundary  by  StuyveHaut, 
121. 

Connollv,  liicbard  B.,  v.,  !:«'. 

Const  ituthui  of  the  United  Stales,  adoption  of,  iv., 
100  et  ueq. 

Constitution,  Fort.  iii..  491. 

Constitution,  The.  IlghtH  with  tlie  GuerrUre.  iv., 
ivi;  with  the  yrttJrt,  !<);(;  captures  the  Ctfa7»« and 
the  Lcranf,'2'S<. 

CcHitlneiital  tro(.ps.  Tlie.  iii.,   194. 

"  Contrabjtnds,"  negroes  detiued  as,  by  Butler.  Iv.. 

4(>l.  v.,  :i09. 
Contrec(enr,Caid.,at  Kort  Du  Queaue.|iI.,2G0,2<)6. 
Contreras,  Battle  of,  iv.,  37«. 
Couty,  Fort  de,  lil.,  ii. 


C(Uivontion»,  National,  Iv.,  277;  g^rcat  number  of, 
in  ISliO.  v..  413,  414. 

Convict  labor  troubles,  The,  in  Tennessee,  v., 
(ilO,  (iI7. 

Conway.  Gen.  Henry  .S,,  on  American  affairs,  ill., 
347,  31S:  his  portrait  hung  in  Fancuil  Hall,  3.jO; 
withilraws  from  cabinet.  3(1.'). 

Conway,  tJen.  Thomas,  ill.,  .V14 ;  at  llrandywine, 
55(i  ■  at  <_»erniantown.  559;  made  a  maJor-x:eneral 
and  conspires  against  Washington, 5'.Hl;  lilsduel 
with  Cadwallader  and  rettirn  lo  France,  5117. 

Ctuiway  .Abbey,  in  Wales,  i.,  ti7. 

(.'ouway  Cabal,  The,  Hi.,  59)1  et  tteq. 

Coode,  Uev.  John,  iii.,  CI.  03. 

Cook,  Lieut,  col.,  and  Oglethorpe,  iii.,  1(1.5. 

Cook,  Col.  ThaddeuH,  iii..  5-'SI,  5bi>. 

Cooke,  Kli.sha.  of  Mass.,  HI.,  130. 

Cooke.  Ceorge. sent  to  Shawomel,  il.,79  (note),iS4, 
911. 

("ooke.  .Tolin  Kslen.  v.,  (i70. 

t'ooke.  (iov.  Nicholas,  of  It.  I.,  asks  for  ammuni- 
tion, iii.,  413;  calls  out  niinnte-men,  417. 

Cooley.  Thomas  M.,  v.,  o(>7. 

Coon.'a  Tory,  shoi  by  Ariuild,  iii.,  548. 

Coojiei-,  .Dunes  Keninioie,  v.,  (i(!l. 

Cooper,  Lieut.,  killed.  III.,  4  IS. 

Cooper,  I'eter,  iv.,  311 ;  nominated  for  President, 
v..  4.jO.  514. 

Cooju^r.  Thomas,  of  Fast  Jer.sej'.  iii..  C  (note). 

(;oosa  I  nilians.  The,  ii.,  5(i4. 

Copiland.  .Inliii.  at  linslon,  Ii.,  is(i,  lf<7 :  oiiposes 
>Liss,  cimjnii--^iiiners.  197. 

Coph-v,  .D'Jm  siii^'leton.  v.,  fu'Z. 

Coplev,  Sir  Lionel,  nt  Md..  iii.,  (11  ;  (1.3. 

■'Cop'perheads,-  ■fhe.  use  ol  the  title,  v.,  2. 

Cctppjn.  Itnhel  t,  til  the  M(li//lower,  i.,  392. 

Copp's  liill,  i'.uston,  iii.,  39H. 

Coram,  'fhomas,  iii..  143  (note). 

Corbin,  Abel  It.,  his  connection  with  the  Black 
I-'l  iitay  ennspiratiTS,  v.,  .'>'i7.  nos. 

Cordova,  IDi  nand)*/,  de,  in  Yucatan,  1.,  148. 

Cores  hhlians.  The,  tieatv  with.  iii..  92. 

Coiev.  (iiles.  tried  for  witilieiatt,  ii,  45«,  4.59. 

Corinth,  Battle  of.  v.,3.j. 

t^orlaiT,  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  I.,  1 13. 

Corlear's  Hook.  iii..  505. 

Corn  Island,  iii.,  till. 

Cornbury,  Loid,  Iii.,  3>,  39;  i)roposes  union,  40; 
wears  fenialeajip-irel.  41  (note) ;  his  quarrel  with 
N.  .1.,  42;  with  Quakers.  42;  recalled  and  ar- 
rested,43:  declares  the  Delaware  River  free,  181. 

Cornhill.  Boston,  iii..  359. 

Coi'iiwall  County.  N.  Y..  Hi-.  10. 

Coniwallis,  {.'cd.  Kdwaril.  ill..  271. 

Cornwallis.  Karl,  in  N.  c..  iii..  ^'il :  at  X.  Y.,  493; 
ascends  the  Hud.son.519  ;  at  Piiiiceton..52o  :  oiit- 
geiieralhd.  .'.31 ;  i-niers  I'liiladelphia. -i.'.s  ;  hi.-*  at- 
tempt lohulds.  C.  iv..  31  :  retreats  lo  Wilming- 
ton. IS;  his  ilitlelences  uitll  Clinttin..".'". ;  fortilieS 
YfUktowii,  71  ;  his  surrender,  74;  etUxt  of  liifl 
defeat,  75;  eelebralion  of  hissurremlur  at  York- 
town,  v.,  529. 

Cornwallis.  Thomas,  of  Md..  i..  489. 

Coronado.  Vasquez  de.  in  Cal.,  ii.,  567  et  tteq. 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  iv.,  3(19. 

Corssen,  Arcndt,  on  the  Schuylkill,  i,,  -140. 

Cortelyou  Imuse,  The,  Hi.,  501. 

Cortereal,  Oaspar,  vovage  of,  i..  110. 

Cortereal,, John  V'az  Costa,  t,  140  (note). 

Cortereal,  Miguel,  i.,  141. 

Cortereal.  Vasqueanes.  J.,  142. 

Cortez,  Hernando,  invades  Mexico,  |.,  150;  11., 
.W4  ct  Mcq. 

Cortlamli,  Van.  iii..  XGet  iteq.;  Ids  protest  against 
Leisler's  <daim.  is. 

Coryell's  Fen  V.  Pa.,  Iii.,  t'M. 

Cosl)y.  Col.  William,  ot  X.  Y.,  Hi.,  50;  222,  22:1; 
proposes  stamp  duties,  :«3. 

Costa  Bica,  at  l'an-.\merican  Congress,  v.,  .V^-s. 

"Colter's  Saturday  Night,"  The,  compared  with 
"Snow  Bound."  v.,  (Hi7. 

Cotton,  introduced  in  Va..ili.,C4;  exports  o/.  Iv., 
10s;  reward  for  inyentnm  of  a  canl.  KW ;  duly 
against, '245;  scandals  over  alleged  speculation 
in,  during  Ued  Biver  expedition,  v.,  175;  fluctu- 
ating pHce  of.  in  isdl.  490;  highest  and  mwcst 
rates  f^ii?-,  in  ^^(;2.  4!M  ;  in  Ws').  19*.);  centennial  of 
first  shipment  of,  r,V2. 

Cotti»n.  .John,  of  Boston.  I..  .540.  542.  .544.  551.  .Vi3; 
tn  the  .Vntinomlan  controversy.  II..  11;  drawi* 
up  a  code  of  laws,  m  ;  in  the  tlortmi  prutus:!!. 
Hon.  H5  ft  tteq. 

Cotton,  .lohn,  at  Chiirleston.  S.  C.,  \\..  372. 

"  Ctdltm  I'nichase,"  The,  v.,  la4. 
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Cotton-jriii,  invention  of,  iv.,  108  ;  effect  of,  on  He- 

ni.ind  for  Cult. 111.  *J(;i. 
Com  li.  i;.ii.  iiiiiiii.s  N.,  at  Seven  Pines,  iv.,  528; 
.•It  laii   (l;iks,  .,jii;  )„ii,a  McOlelliiu,  565;  under 
iiiinisi.lr.  ,j,  I ;  )„.|,,iv  Freilericlcsburff,  581 ;  JAu- 
ei.lii  siii.-itni.liniisK..  v,.7ii;;itclianceUorsvllle. 

..I,MI,  ,y.  ;   f.. 1111,11,11. 1  ikvolvesuilliu.SU. 
Coul.s.m,  (apt.,  ;,t  Fiiliiioutli,  Mi.,  417. 
Count,  rleilnm,  iii.,  l;;;!  (uotel. 
Coillillc'.s,  twelve,  ill  N.  Y.,  ili.,  10. 
Coiiranl.  Tli..  i\,vv  Ennlanii,  Hi.,  VM 
Coillv,ll,-.-i.  llaiiH-I  ,1,.  liiiiii,  i|..;;:i:; 
Coui-.si'y,  Mr.,  .-i.-iil  I,,  111,.  I'iint;iii..i,ii.,2ls. 
toiiMii.  ot  lli,.,n„.,  all,  ;;,.,1  vova^i,-  of,  i.,  i:b. 
CouweuUoveii,   Jacob    Woifert.'icn    van,   ii.,   vs.i 

(note) :  in  HiiUaiiil,  irc. 
Covington,  Gen.  Leonard,  ivoiin.led,  iv.,  202 
Cow  JSeck,  L.  I.,  .settlement  at,  ii.,  ai,  r>4 
Cowilr.v,  liobcrt  H.,  uumiuated  bj-  United  Labor 

Cowi-tii,  Imiians,  The,  ii.,  .504. 

CowiMii.s  lliittlcof,  iv.,  11. 

Cox.  I  'ol.  J;llii|.,s,  iii.,  ,577, 

Cox,  liiii.  J.  ii.,  at  Fort  Fisher,  v.,  X20;   opens 

(■oiimiunication  witliNewberu,  a21 ;  attacked  at 

Jvmston,  321 ;  Grant's  Secretary  ot  the  Interior 

■lOi :  resignation  of,  416. 
Cox.  S.  S.,  v.,  485. 

Coxe.  Danie],  memorial  of,  ii.,  512  ■  .52:1 
Cradclock,  Charles  Egbert.    (See  Hurfi-ee,  Mai  ^- 

JVoaiUes.) 
Craili.rk,  Matthew,  Gov.  ot  Mass.  Bav  Co,,  i.,  518  ■ 

icn,i' ,,t,  to  Kiiilicdii,  .-,;!,i. 
Craiiiiilii',  Li,  111.  ;;,,v.,i,t  Ijiiebec.iii.,  44.5. 
Cl'aniiitoir.s  Gail,  Haiti, ..if.  iv.   .501 
Cianb,  riv,  X.  ,1,  cam],  at    {{{     i.-, 
Craii,4i   William.  ,it,-,l.  iv..  21,s  (mite). 
Cran,lal,_,l,iliii,   viMt.s  Witter  at  Lvuu  .ind  ar- 

icstcl,  II.,  Ill,;;  rliii'il,  lo.s. 
Craii.liill.  i'ruibii,,.,  iv    :!;i3 
Craiiilall.  KiiibiM,  punished,  iv.,  329. 
Craiiiv  l.ilaiiil.  iv..20.5. 
Cl^liiliiM.  E,Uvaid,  of  N.  H..  ii  ,  420  ct  Sea. 
crank,     ih,.  tiriu  brouitlit  into  general  nse  in 
the  l.iiiteaii  liial,  v.,  .525. 
Crauiii.-r,  Arclibisii,i]i,  on  -n-itcheraft,  ii.,  453 
Cranston.  .Sulmiil,  of  K.  I.,  jji.,  ]..;o 
Cranston.  K.  1.,  ii,,  i;o 
Crary,  Lieut.. col,.  i'ii.,'.50,s, 
"Crater,"  Tin-  r,i,isi,urg,  v.,  270 
Craven^  Commiiiuici  T.  A.  M.,  his  noble  death  on 

tlie  ZecMrHix-;!,  v.,  21U, 
^''•'''*'.™,'  Commortoii!  T.  T.,  captures  the  Oeornia. 

A'.,  .102;  capture.stlie  AYo)ieioa(i,  302. 
Craven,  Eail  of,  a  patentee  of  Carolina,  ii    "09 ■ 
111.,  So;  of  S.  C.  90.  ."..-".I, 

Craven  County,  S,  c,  il.,  358. 
Crawford,  Franci.s  Marion,  v.,  671, 
Crawford,  Thomas,  his  work  in  tlie  plastic  arts 

v.,  074, 

Crawford,  wmiam  H.,  candidate  for  President 
IV.,  2i6  et  seq.;  his  encounter  Willi  Monroe,  27S 

*'''v ''jse  c"™"''''  '^''"''  ''''"ses  against  officials  of. 

Creek  Indians,  The,  it,  540;  war  witli,  iv  20''- 
tieaty  -with,  247;  trouble  with  Georgia  over 
agreement  with  288  o-'ifej*  ovei 

Creah:  The.  eas,- of,  iv.,  .344 

Cresap,  Cil.  Mi,  hail,  lays  out  road,  iii.,  258. 

Cresc-iiliii,  in  iipiiNcl  name  of  Md.,  i..  487 

t  resw  cll,,I.  A.  .1.,  Giiiufs  Postmaster-general  v 
40,  ;  rcsinualiiiii  of.  4:k.  '     ' 

Creve-Coiir,  a  po.st  ,.r  La  Salle's,  ii.,  611. 

crips,  John,  letter  ot,  describing  Burlington,  ii., 

*'  Ciisis,"  The,  v.,  063. 

Ciittendeii.Johu  J.,  .authorof  "Crittenden  Com- 

oi";  mdfk^;:-4t9''  """"' ^"''"'°"™ '"  °'"'^"^^ 
•^Vi'iv''!.'''.;?'  O"';. Thomas  L.,  v.,  33;  at  Stone's 
"CHf,   ;  T'  1  ?■'*'«'""  '"•  :it  Cliickamauga,  133. 

Critt,ii,l,n  (•iiinpiiiniis,-,"  Th,.  iv.,  443 
Croatoiiii,  IslaiHi.it.  i  ,  •ji_..  ],„t  i-,,li,iivat  254 

8fogan!'Ge:^e,V;',"i4r""''*  >^''""""K".  »^-.  ™. 
Croghan.  inter]i'ri.t,'r,  iii.,  26.5,  320. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  proiuises  aid  against  the  Dutch, 
11.,  148;  his  meeting  with  Fox,  168,  170,  177-  ac- 
tion of,  in  regard  to  Md.,  220  e«  sea.;  about  to  .sail 
forA.nenca,374;  his  action  in  regard  to  Mass!' 

Cromwell,  Hichard,  fall  of,  ii.  2'>3 
Cronin,  E,  A.,  v.,  452,  453. 


'^'„?o^'  (^f^v-  ('''"'VK.  cmueats  Early's  retreat  v 
232  ;  under  slieinlan.  -iij  ;  |„  Winclnstcr  •'35  -^V 
Fisher's  Hill.  •.;:;7  ;  nt  l',.,iiiri'iV.,.k  •'■•m 

Cro,ss,  S.  H.,  his  MS.  notes  cited,  ui.,"iV5. 

Cross  Ki^ys,  lialil,.  , If,  iv    .515       '"■•"-'• 

Criiun  I'liint,  N.  v..  jji  .  051.  expedition  against, 
-^■1 .  .ilniielst  ,i,'ciiiiic.s,  .•iii2.  ' 

I'I'i'm'",:  -)",'"'";••  "-';:  Fi  end,  Hn.ancier,  il.,  525. 
1  I  ni;,'i.  John,  Ji.,  ,,,,,  •_.3;>  (im(,.| 

I  riiiici ,  .l,,l,ii  Hams,  his  career,  iv.,  00. 

I'm;;,!,  Miivor,  ,,f  N,  Y..iii    •"s 

'"'!Hh;,n'l^l"o,"f'  y:-"""rV>^  ^i"''".  «■•  sos;  expe. 

;■'"','■'-■  '  ■  ^- interest  in,  v.,  410: 
iiiiiiii.sli.fing  cxp, -,1111, Ills  III,  tit ;  tlie  Virainiua 
aibiHw^illi..|i;;.  113;  Tw,-ed  ih^.s  to,  431      '^ 

Cii.  woilh,  Halph witeherall.  i  .,'4,5". 

;  u  Ic,.,  11,  th.-  .XegTo  Plot,  iii.,  -5  Hseu 

t  uluieau,  11.,  j07.  ^ 

Culpepper,  John,  in  insurreetion  at  Pasquotank 
lri.ll  of '288         '^'"""lissiouer  to  England,  -287 ! 

Culpepper,  Lord,  grant  to,  ii.,  2112;  of  Va.,  Ui.,  53 

■•Culprit  Fay,"  The,  v.,  664. 

'^''V/"r','''!"«c''iv-''''503"^''''""  frigate,  sunk   by  the 

Ciimli,Tl;tl,,i'.  X.'s.,  iii     ■'76 

Cnmli,  riaiiil.  luike  ,if,  iji.,  340. 

I'limli,  iliinil,  Fi.ii,  iii.,  265,  269. 

'''l''','iT,'str','.l,'i',',',""";  N:.Y    passes  resolutions 

Ciinilji'ilainl  Isl;ui.l.  i.,  231    232 

c"lnl;i;^!AiU:tK':5t''™'"«^''' "'••'=«• 

I'limmillf;,  sir  Alrxalliler.  iii.,  106 
Ciinanics  linlians.  The.  ii..  ,580- 
I  niiii;a.  liiiveinor  ol  Flmnla,  ii.,  6.59. 
Cuiii,,ia.  slaxes  bliiughtfrom,  ii.,  246, 
^  "1  '''';..,,^ ";'.','',',  ™i''„'J."y^  "'"  "('i-eat  Flat,"  il., 
Cm  lis,  est;, I,,  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  ii    297 
Currency,  The,  in  Va.,  iii.,  55:  in  ,S.  C, '107  (and 
note) ;  eflects  of  expansion  of,  during  the  war, 
».,  498,  499;    Hou.se    concurs   in    McCulloch's 
bi'inVn,"",  '''"""II'"-*'!"-'..  502;  law  passed  pro- 
bilulinu-  luitli.  r  iniitiiictiouof,  503. 
(  iirtiii.  Gov.  A.  G.,  of  I'll.,  v.,  49. 

'''l'i'iar\''"''M')""'"  '"■'  ''"""»'^'  '<"■  Jolinson  in  his 

'  '",''■'*•.'  '.■'I't:  Edward,  a  commissioner  to  reduce 

N  ir^inua,  ii.,  211. 
•^'"rt'-'l.  James  T.,  nominated  by  American  Party, 

""'iTjo'  °^"'  ■'^""'"'■'  ^■'  "'•■  ■"*-  ■  at  Pea  Hidge,  v., 
Curwcn,  Justice,  witch  trials  of,  ii    458 
Cusiing,  Caleb,  on  Geneva  Tribunal  v.  420 
Cushiiii;,  Lieut.  William  B.,  blows  up  the '^(tc- 

vtiirh?,  v.,  :\ir,etseq. 
C-iishiiiii.  The  revenue  cuttei^,  capture  ot,  v.,  298 
t  ushnian,  l;,,licrt,  I.,  :j79;  in  England,  381. 
Cussila  Iniliaiis,  The,  it.,  564. 
Ciislci,  Gen.  George  A.,  at  Cedar  Creek,  v    •'39 

24(1;  Ins  party  killed  by  the  Indi.aus,  441. 
Culli  1,  Manasseh.  Ins  claim  to  authorship  of  Or. 

diiiaii,,-  1,1  17S7,  iv..  III!  mote). 
Cut.sliamakc.  a  Inn  Chester  sachem,  ii.,  78. 
Clltts.  .Iiiliu,  ii.,  2111.  ' 

Cults.  John,  Picsiilcnt  of  N.  H.,  ii  ,  4"7  428 
Cutis,  llisiilii,  kill,-il  by  Indians,  ii.,  448.      ' 
Cuttss  Island,  JV.  11,,  ii,,  4iii. 
Cuttyhuuk  Island,  Gosnold's  colony  at  i    "65 
Cuyler,  Lieut.  Sir  Cornelius,  at  Detroit,  iii.,  318: 

( Major)  493.  ' 

Cynfrig  ab  Gronow,  Welsh  hard,  i.,  67. 

pAliLCiN.  F.iTHKii,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  ii.,  234  ■  501 
Dade  Major  Francis  L.,  massacred  with  his  party 

by  the  Semniiilis,  iv.,  3.52, 
Daggett,  licv.   111.,  iii.,  015, 

Dablgivn,  A  iluiii  111  John  A.,  in  command  of  South 
Atlantic  .squailioii,  v..  154;  his  rc;is,.ii  lor  not 
engaging  the  forts,  1.58;  receives  ii.-ws  of  .Sher- 
man's arrival  at  the  sea,  280;  occupies  Charles- 
ton, 324. 

Dakansea,  name  for  Akan.sea.  ii.,  509 

Dakota,  Territory  of,  skullsfouudin,  1„  33;  Modocs 
sent  to,  v.,  442. 

Dale,  Cil.,  killcil,iv.,2:i5. 

D.ah,  Li,  lit.  Lichaid,  iii.,  621. 

Dale,  Sam,  his  eauoe  light,  iv..  204. 

Dale.  Sir  Thomas,  in  \'a.,  I.,  298. 

Dallas,  A,  J.,  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  iv  244- 
defends  U.  S.  Bank,  301. 
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Dam,  Jauseii,  i.,  45;!;  It,  I'ii  (iioU-)- 

Dana,  Jami'S  D.,  i..  Hi  (lioni). 

Daiibuiy.  <'<>uii..  liuriita.iii.,.>^l..  ,,.,..      ,,„ 

Dane  Natlian.  wrlti-s  onllnanif  >>1 1.-",  iv-.  110. 

Daueiihiiwcr,  Lli'ut.,un  Jeaimette  exiie.liiiou,  v.. 

Daiifortli.  Thomas,  on  witrhcraft.  il..  4")!'. 
DanstL-rnflil,  11..'  assassin,  ■n, '>»;■'".'«'■  „,.  „. 
Danu-1,  Col.  llobiTl,  ot  N.  v..  II.,  o..();  in..  80,  Si. 
DanvcTs.  Mass.    (S.-r  Sali-in.) 
D-.\nvilU\  Imk.Ml.all.  ..f.lll..21l.. 
Dar.'   Vi^^'ilna.  tiisi  ,\nU\  lioin  In  \  a.,  i.,  -).. 
Dalii'U   Ga..  siltliniiril  of.  lii,  148;  I.V>. 
IJartiugton  I.slanil.    (So.-  (ii-irl8h'«  Island.) 
Dartmouth,  Mass.,  altai-k>-il.  il.,  40li. 
Dartmouth,  ,l.oiil.iii.,:w7;  41'." :  4,0. 
Darlmoiith.  Thr.  liist  o(  the  tea-ships,  in.,  370. 

iS^venl^ntriil'  WHUam/hfs'sifcllilifor  colonizing 

i)aXS'«'"»iiii*^''i'N>'>-f\«''"'';V*'"''''iV-'-i-''™ 

Davenport.  Uev.  John,  at  .Ne«-  Haven  u-.-" 
(note);  his  sermons,  ele..  •>.  i'.  lea.ls  to  ouj 
horn  lioslon.  :is;  askeil  to  ko  to  tnglanil,  371.. 

S^^;iH:;,J:';"en."Viinam,^t"McGowa„-B    For,l, 

Iv  ,  4.1. 

Davie,  Sir  John,  il..  4i7  (note).  „     „  ■ 

Davie  William  K.,  HI.,  47.5 ;  at  nancmg  nocK.iv., 

31-  k  WalKih's,  3s ;  sent  to  Fiance,  v.,  1.14. 
Davis  lomnm.lore  C.  11..  iv.,  49:;  at  Memphis, 

v.,'J;  Joiueil  hv  FanaL'ut,is. 
Davis   baviil,  a  piesiileutial  canihaate,  v.,  US: 

reslins  fnuu  Supreme  Court,  4»l. 

D  n^sT  lleuiy  W.ilter. .,pp"s.;s  ■;>"■"'"  ».^";;''."!| 
plau.v.,2.;:i;hlsarralKiunentoft;;eIiv,sileut,J,4. 

Davis,  Cant.  Isaac,  at  Conconl.  ni.,.-»'.i,  ■»■ 
Dav  s  JellV-rs,.u,at  liue.u.  Vist;.,  iv.,  3.  .  (no  e) ; 
.;„  .,,.v..s  issiult  101  Mr.  Sumner,  4'JO;  I'resi- 
rt!  t  t  t>XhM',"v  411;  on  the  battle  of  Bull 
Ku  1  M-,:  lustiiies  I'olk's  ;.cIion  m  Kentucky. 
■ivi  ■  Mii-  visits  Murfleeshoro.  v..  37;  chargcsol 

favoritism  awiiust.  IIU;  ''"^^T'''^ '"'ViraoV's 
lii;  vLsita  liraK^'-s  he:iil(iu;irters.  131.;  Giants 
opinion  of,  137;"  his  pn.p^ecies  ot  victory  foi 
Hra<'"  112;  offers  letters  of  maniue  to  pr  ya- 
t«iel<  180;  his  friemlship  tor  llr;it'i.',  -13 ; 
charses  against.  In  matter  of  Johnstons  le- 
moval,  2111;  a.lvises  Iloo.luot  to  attack  ,r 
treuchments.  222;  277;  oiitiuiism  of,  2,s;  his 
attempt  to  Siive  Heall,  30.,;  violent  speeches 
of  :V7-  his  nituous  ;issertions,  32s;  receives 
wi'ii.l'  from  I.eo  to  ahanaon  Iticliinoml  and 
PetershurK.  331;  llight  of,  :117  eteeq.:  renews 
D:iuville.  then  (ireensboro.  then  Cluirlotte.  .US; 
ciptureotJiio;  im|irisoio-dfort«;o.vearsliefore 
trial  3SI) ;  liberati-d  on  bail.  :til ;  death  of.  Sol. 
Davis,  (ieu.  Jefferson  C.  at  MurlrcesUoro,  v., 

37   3s. 
Davis.  Jcphn,  v. .vases  of.  1..  231 
D'lvis  JmIui.  loTi'i^m  of,  IV..  o<M>. 
Divis'  SeiMtor  J..lin.  ot  Massacliusetts,  iv.,  390. 
lliivLs]  Ni.liol;is.  in  Hoston.li.,  190. 
Davison,  Witliiim,  i.,  37.5. 
D;iwis,  William,  iii..  :i85. 
•■  Day  of  Doom,"  The,  v..  801. 
Davton,  Col.  Klias,  in  New  Jersey,  iv.,  U 


;;j::i;;:wiuiSmF::c;j;;dniat\.^^NM:;;^^esident, 

iv. ,  422 ;  demanil  of.  for  detaiumeiitof  Conledel  - 

ate'cruisers.  v..  01.         _ 
IieCastro,  inC;tllfornia.iv.,3.3.  „  „,,  „ 

D'Kslainf;.  Count,  iii..  iio.'>.  COG;  goes  to  Hoston, 
.  iai7;  bef.ire  Savannah,  iv,  «• 
D'Kstournelle,  Vice-admiral,  ill.  210. 
D,'  Fermov.  (ieu..  III.,  S29 ;  -'.31  ;  .573  (ami  note). 
De  Haas.  (;iti.  John  P.,  Iii...  511. 
Do  H.ister.  (ien..  at  New  \olK.  M.  «3. 
DHinoyos«;i.(iov..at  New  .\mslel,  U,  i>4  .  suit 

De"Ka'l'b,"'l'!i'in'ui'  John,  travels  in  America,  ill., 

4.53;  serves  in.. 5.V!. 
De  la  Nove,  in  fiist  Congress,  I"-.  •»•,„ 
Do  la  Ko,'  he.  Marciuis.  c.lonv  '«.«•■  3'-; 
D,.  1  i  Wane,  l.oril,  voyage,  1..  292;  death,  30... 

.;,  •  am.  V.  .i;.mes:  ..f  S'.  Y..  l"-;,-';  J^J  ".''%., 
De  Monts.  Shur  I'lerrc,  expeilUlon  of,  1.,  31.1,  3-_. 
Do  ivvsler.  Isaac.  Hi..  2:c  (note). 

De  Soto.  Hernando,  returns  lo  «)"''" ■.hVu  ' lS«e 
ernor  of  Fh.rldft,  1.5S;  lu  Nortl' Ameiica,  loo  « 
dfo.;  (le;lth  of,  107 ;  rout.-  of,  11..  M' :  •T;»4-  . 

De  Vies  David  I'l.terszi-n.  patroon,  I ,  IM,  430 ; 
qitarrcls  with  Van  Twlller,  438.  439;  his  friend. 


ship  for  the  Indians,  453,454,  455;  jirophecy  of, 

colicernlutf  Klelt,  11. ,  121). 
De  Wltl.  Jau,  of  Holland,  II.,  330. 
Doalie.  Silas.  Hi.,  433;  111  France,  545. 

Si::;;'!;:;?;!;  i?:^!;-^^;  Q?;ebec.  m.  44s; «.  Henmsy, 

Heights,    .'is.5;    appoinl.-d    cmmamler-ln-chlef. 

iv    1S7-  on  thi-  expiditmii  au-amst  \  ork,  19o;  at 

nio'uthof  IhoNiau-aia,  I;"': 'eDles.  1;'^-  , 

Debt.  Kligland's  uatluual,  in  l.M.  ill--  3;'0.  ''"? 

U.  S.  public,  Iv.,  94.    (Sec  National  Debt,  The.) 
Debt  certificates.  v-,4S9. 
Decatur.  James,  killed,  iv.,  liS-  . 

D.-catur,  Steplon.  in  the  M.dilerriinean  ix..  157 

et»en.:    his  ciiiise  in  the    Vnited  .•,(a(«»,  192, 

.•li:is,',lintoNi-w  London.  207;  captured,  22..;  in 

th.- war  «ith  .Meiers,  213. 
limttur.  The.  caplun-s  the  DowMca.  Iv-.  -''»1- 
Declanition  of  In,\epeiMl,nee  The.  Hi    -M' Jl«««. 
Declaiiition  of  ln.lulgeni:e,  The.  rec;illeil,  II..  Jo3, 
Declaratory  Act.  The,  iii.,  318,  3.51. 
Decrees,  The  Berlin  and  Milan,  Iv.,  1.4. 
Dedhain,  Mass.,  In.lhins  at,  II.,  404. 
Deertlehl,il.,400;  attacked,  410;  massacre  at,  til., 

De'e'rhminil.  The  British  yacht,  rescues  crew  ot 

tlu^  Atahaiiiat  v.,  301. 
D.ti;.u..  .  Forl.in...573;iv..ll7. 
Del  Nolle  Kiver,  The,  U., -.80  et  «f}. 
Dehincy,  col..  In  command  of  refugees,  iv..  01.. 
Dehiiio,  Columbus,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  V-,  410.  

l).-l:iphi.-e,  capt..  Ills  capture,  ill  ,  4.i... 
Dehiviill.  Ciipt.,in  N.  5 -,il..32". 
D.<hnv:ir.-,  Lord.  Gov.  of  N.  ^  .  and  N-  J -•  Hi;,  24-. 
Delaw  ;ire.  State  of.  lirsl  Europiau  title  in,  l.,  432 

(note)  ;  HI-.  17S;  479;  4»7. 

concerning,  in  Havtfor.)  tre;ily  il.,  137  i  fweiles 
on,  150  et  neq.:  tonnage  iliily  levied  ou,  lU.,  180. 
Delfosse,  M.  Mauri<;e,  v..  420. 

Del...iig,  Lieut.  G.  W.,  his  Arctic  expedition  v., 
TM  ■  reaches  mouth  of  the  Lena  returumg,  531 ; 
ilea'th  of,  .5:12. 

i;;;;;;ocn,D:"p;,ri;-' The,  nrst  known  as  tiK.  Ami. 

1-Vileral  and  then  ;is  the  Kopublican  Party,  Iv^ 
■22-  its  lirst  .■;impaign  under  its  own  name,   27 

er«e;  •  elects  Jellerson,  144;   Jelterson's  Inflii- 

em'i.  n  it5-  cl.-cts  Madismi.  179;  favoiaa  mo. 
"blUv'Vtarlir,211;  success otVV;ir..f!sl2^ 
it  to  ehct  Mc.nnie.  2li;;  cli;illL'e  m.  lll  IsJ...  if2; 
swe  ,  ,s  tle'.V.uMli  V  w  ,th  .l;oks„n.  2^«; ;  .l.;l.-ate.l 
in  ls.il..:™;,l.-,tsP..lk.i.)-M. :;.;-;  el.-,-is  Pierce, 
104-  eh-its  BTK-li.inan  in  ls-5ii.  1-t;  coiiilUion  or, 
after  Ih.-  war.  v-,  102;  indorses  Libi-r;i  Iti-publl- 
ean  nominations,  4:n;  imnunates  llhh-ii  ami 
Hemlrlcks,  -llo ;  Insists  that  •lilih^n  was  reiillv 
elected,  4iil;  loads  appr.ii.rudion  bills  with 
"riders,"  4»2;  nominates  Hancock.  .520;  advo- 
cateaofprot>-ctionamonL-..ill;  nmulnalcsLleve- 
hindamt  Hendricks  in  Issl.  .5.-,!  ;  in  power  for  the 
llrst  tlim-  Sim-.-  liu.h;in;iii's  turn-,  .5.53;  promi- 
nence of  tantl  in  its  l^ss  platform.  ...2;  ri in- 

inates  Clev.laiid  by  acelaniatlon,  .572  ;  nominiltes 
Clevi-land  ;ii"l  si.-vi-iison  In  |S92,  024  ;  Its  exulta- 
tlonov.-r  itslriuiiipb  ill  l»92.0i5. 

D.-nmark.  oil,  is  to  s.  11  St.  Tliomaa  U)  the  V.  b., 
v..  :i99;  discourtesy  towards.  400 

Dennis,  Capt.  Robert,  his  expedition  to  reduce 
Va.  to  the  Cominonweallh,  il.,  211. 

Dinnlsiu'i',   wi'lliain,  appointed  Poatmaster.geu- 

eral,  v.,  272;  resigns,  :).sl. 
Deiiv.i-,  J.  W..  Governor  ot  Kansas,  Iv.,  414. 
D.-nvs.  John,  in  Gulf  of  St   Lawreiin-,  1.,  l.o. 
D.pi-mlelit  Pensions  Bill.  The,  y...5>7  o9,S. 

D.-pew.  ciiauncey  JI.,  a  presidential  can.Udate. 

v.,. 573;  .5s:!;  019. 
Deposit,  Fort,  Iv.,  118. 
Deposit,  Fort,  iv..203. 
D.rby,  (apt.  John.  IH.,  395. 
Derbv.  Kiigland.  Fox  at.  II.,  IM. 
Diriner.  Thomas,  voyages  of.  L.  *"• 
Derm-.  Tripoli,  eaptur.-  o'-'v-.  1«1. 
])e.s(liaml.aiilt.  Caiia.la.  ill..  4  9. 

l>.-serteis  from  the  llnllsli.  Hi.,  422. 

Destouch.s.  Adiiiinil.  .lefealed.  ['■•;«•  , 

Detroit.  Mich..  Hi.,  ivi;  ""■■■■"■""'""'■,,'  ',V?,l,'lv 
tacked  by  Poutlac,  310 ;  surrendered  b.\  H  ull,  H ., 

Dm"eiis,  Charles,  U.  8.  marshal,  Iv..  100;  Hayes's 
Attorney-general,  v.,  102. 
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Devens,  Richard,  iii.,  3S4. 

Dewey,  Orville,  iv.,  398. 

Dewsliury.  Williaiii,  letter  of,  ii.,  184. 

Dexter,  Goodinan,  Eiiclkott's  assault  ou,  i.,  5150. 

Dexter,  Gresrory,  ii,,  lis  (note). 
Diaz,    (.ieu.   I'nitiild.  eaptiires    Puebla,    v.,  3%; 
takHrt  possrssion  ut  Citv  *>t  Mexico,  3ii7. 

Dirkry.  t'nl.  \V.  11..  v..  KiS. 

Dickiiison,  Donald  M.,  aitpoiiited  Puatmaster- 
^eneral,  v.,  fttiti. 

Diekiiisou,  Gov.  John,  liis  nieinorial,  iv.,  iH);  iu 
Cinjstitutiimal  Cnuvention,  101. 

DickinsuTi,  Giii.  PhileTiion,  iii.,  5^(J ;  (iOS. 

Dif.skau.  Jraii  l-:..  i-xi>i-iiiiiuiis  of,  iii.,  liSS,  285. 

Diuhy.  Kilward.  Iii.,  \A:i  (note). 

DmuMs,  Kdwanl,  nt  \'n';;iina,  ii.,  222. 

Diiiliton  Kiick.  iiisciii)tiiiii  on.  i.,  <i(J. 

Dill.-iil'ack,  (apl.,  at  Oilskany,  iii.,  578. 

DituUlam-,  Liibbertus  van,  the  schoul  at  Manhat- 
tan,i.,41^;  ^Mlvernor,  4(i:j;  of  Stuyvesaut'scouu- 
eil.  ii..  IIS.  i:iii. 

Diiii,']\'.  William,  ii..  55  (note  4). 

Diuwuiaie,  Robert,  of  Va..  iii..  78  ;  259  ;  295. 

District  of  Columbia,  movement  to  abolish  sla- 
very iu,  iv.,  397  ;  universal  suffrage  granted  to. 
v.,  aS6. 

Di.suiiion.  early  talk  of,  iv.,  226  ct  scq.  (See  also 
Secession.) 

Ditson.  case  of.  iii.,  .381. 

Di\'inr  llivt-r,  The.    (See  Chicago  River.  The  ) 

Dix.  I  it-ii,  .luiui  A.,  \'.,y(i ;  on  the  '*  state  prisoner" 
ciiinniissiun.  12:f. 

Dixon.  Anhiliahl.  of  Kentnckv,  iv.,  405. 

Dixon,  Col.,  at  battlr  i.f  <  iinid.n.  iv.,  3(i. 

Dixon.  JeriHiiati.  of  Ntnv  llaveu,  ii..  :J0  (note); 
assists  iu  running  "'Mason  aud  Dixon's  Line," 
^9i;  (note). 

Dixon.  111.,  iv.,  2i!5. 

D(iek  Creek,  near  Pblladelidiia.  ii..  492. 

Jiinj;  Indians.  The,  Welsh  origin  of,  i.,  70;  at- 
tack.-d,  ii..  -i'.M. 

Dnlr,  sanf<ird  B.,  head  of  Hawaiian  provisional 
government,  v.,  (i26;  liis  government  becomes 
permanent,  (129. 

"  Dollar  of  our  Daddies,"  The,  v.,  515. 

D(dores,  Missitm  of,  ii.,  59*1  :  599. 

Dol/ihiit,  Thedesiiatch-boat,  rejection  of,  bygov- 
ei  ntuent,  v.,  554. 

Dom  Pc'drn  II.  of  Brazil,  at  opening  of  Plnladel- 
pliia  Centinnial.  v.,  45;s. 

Diniihiica,  The,  eajitured,  iv.,  200. 

Donelson,  Andrew  J.,  iv..  29!) ;  uomiuuted  for 
Vice-presiilent,  -121. 

Dougan,  Col.  Thomas,  of  New  York.  iii..  7  cl  scq. 

Donnaconna.  Indian  lord  of  Sagnenay,  i.,  l.s2. 

I>onnp,  Col.,  at  New  York,  iii. ,^493;  5«a. 

Doolitllr.  .lames  R.,  v.,  434. 

I>orantrs,  P.ilro,  of  Narvaez's  expedition,  i.,  I5ri 

Doiantcs,  sti-phcn,  ii..  5(17. 

Dorclii-.sirr.  Kn-l;in.l,  i..  ::xi. 

Dnrcliistcr,  Loiil,  his  incielaniation,  iv.,  11(1, 

DonlH-stiM.  Mass..  i..  :.:•::.  ii.,  9:  25. 

I)orcli<-sti-r  Cniiipanv.  f.iinifd,  i.,  420. 

Donli.-strr  ilci-hts,  iii..  3!lli;  425. 

Doreluster  Nt-ek.  ininiiiiranta  land  at,  i.,  532  ;  iii., 
424. 

Dorr  Wivr.  Tlie,  iv.,  3fi7. 

Dorreby  skull.  The.  i.,  33. 

Dorsev.  S.  W.,  in  Star  Route  frauds,  v..  .5.3S. 

D(dy.  Edward,  at  IMvnioiith.  i  ,  w.c,  m.-tel. 

Doublfday.  Gen.  AIni' r.  lirrs  Mr  s|  i;un  from  Sum- 
ter, iv., '453  ;  his  nH-tajihoi'  in  it-lalion  to  Lee's 
army,  v.,  98 ;  in  temporarj-  command  of  First 
Corps,  99  ;  at  Gettysburg,  103.  ' 

"  Doughfaces,"  The.  iv.,  270;  294. 

Douglas.  Stephen  A.,  iiitrmlun's  the  Nebraska 
Inll.  iv.,  ^t).". ;  d.noiinres  I'.nti-rant  Aid  Com- 
lpaii.\'.  }i:i:  on  the  Sumner  allair.  420;  a  ])resi- 
deniial  eandidate,  4;t;i ;  laying  ot  corner-stone  of 
monument  to,  v.,  384. 

Douglas,  Col.  William,  iii.,  505. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  settled,  i.,  333;  settlers  at,  ii.,  423; 
attack  on,  444  ;  iii.,  193. 

Dover,  Treaty  of,  ii.,  346. 

Dow,  Neal,  nominated  by  Prohibitionists,  v.,  521. 

Downie,  Capt.  George,  defeated  at  Plattsburg,  iv., 
214  et  seq. 

Downing.  Sir  George,  ii..  427  (note). 

Drafts,  bill  authorizing,  v.,  73;  riots  in  New  York 
on  aieonnt  of,  117  ct  seq. 

Drake.   Col.,  iii.,   Hi!  4(i2. 

Drake.  Sir  Fraiuis,  in  Florida,  i.,  222;  succors 
Raleigh's  colony ,  2.50 ;  on  Spanish  invasion ,  253 ; 
visits  California,  ii.,  553,  570  et  seq.;  his  inter- 


view with  the  Indians,  572  ct  sea.;  discoveries 
of.  .575,  57fi. 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman,  v.,  6(54. 

Drayton.  Capt.  Pereival.  iv.,  494;  at  Fort  McAI- 
lister,  v.,  148  ;  at  Mobile  Bay.  245  ;  orders  Farra- 
go! lashed  to  mast,  246. 

Diayton.  Cen.  T.  F..  iv.,493,  494. 

Dred  sc.dt.  ease  of,  iv.,  424  ;  the  decision,  347,  425. 

Dresser.  Aiuus,  punished,  iv.,  329. 

Drew,  t'apt.,  iv..  ;!.')5. 

Diinkti.  nf  I'lniisvlvania.  ii.,  492. 

Iiiisius,  Dominie,  ii.,  237.  239. 

inuni,  Cap)..  Simon  H.,  at  Battle  of  Molino  del 

Key.  iv..:Wl. 

DrnniMiond,  Gen.  Sir  Gordon,  atNiagara,  iv.,202: 
at  For  r  Krie,  •z\:i.  »       .       .       . 

Diiiiiii i,  .lohii,  I.f  East  Jersey,  iii.,  G  (note). 

Druminond.  Wilhani.  of  N.  c,  ii.,  27« ;  in  Bacon'8 
rebellion,  :io7.  ;:ii  ct  seq.;  exeeuted.  310. 

Iniininionii,  Mis,,  wile  ..j  Wi  ilia  in.  ii..  307. 

1)1  iinkeiiness.  u  iMisHeirieanor  in  Va.,  iii.,  59. 

Drysilale,  Hu^ii,  ot  \'a,,  iii.,  7(i. 

Itii  Qoesne.  Fort,  iii,,  '_'.>7.  2fi0.  2(i2  etseq. 

Du  Thet.  (Gilbert .  missi<.uary,  i.,  323,  326. 

Duane.  James,  iv..  129. 

Dnane,  William.  J.,  removed  from  Treasury,  iv.. 

3(12. 

Dubreuil,  Mr.,  invents  cotton  gin.  ii.,  551. 

DulMique,  la.,  earthquake  of  issti  extends  to,  v.. 
5(i(). 

Duehanib<iu.  Uov.  of  Loui-sburg.  iii..  2H.  V15. 

Duck  lshiu<l  (Isles  of  SInials),  ii.,426.  427. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  iu  England,  ii.,  387;  at  trial  of 
Leisler,  iii.,  22;  25;  an  ally  of  Cornburv.  39; 
a^tpointed  Cluef  Justice  of  N.  Y.,  Ill;  Governor 
ot  Mass.  and  N.  H.,  120,  121;  at  Casco,  123;  re- 
nioved,  12<>. 

Dudley,  Tlioma.i,  v.,  fiOl. 

Duhaut.  the  murderer  of  La  Salle,  ii.,  519.  520.  521. 

"  Duke's  Laws."  The.  ii.,  ;iJ7  <:t  scq.;  rejected,  -180. 

Dumas,  in  Braddock  biiht.  iii.,  2(;7. 

Dummer,  Willi;im,  of  Mass.,  iii.,  130  ;  200. 

Dunbarton,  N.  11.,  iii.,  580. 

Duncan,  Capt.  James,  at  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
iv..3Hi. 

Duncan,  Thomas,  iii.,  232  (note). 

Dunlap.  William,  v.,  673. 

Dunmore.  Lord,  iii.,  459. 

Dunning.  John,  iii..  369;  378  (note). 

Diiperon,  iv..  111. 

Dup]es.sis,  at  the  ( "hew^  house,  iii,,  5Ij1. 

Dnpoiit,  Admiral  S.  F.  (Captain)  iv..  492;  experi- 
ments of.  with  monitors,  v.,  148;  attacks  the 
Charleston  forts,  151 ;  withdraws  from  Charles- 
ton, 152 ;  asks  to  be  relieved,  153. 

Dni|uesuel.  Giivernor  of  Cape  Breton,  iii.,  208, 
2n;i. 

Durand,  William,  of  Md.,  ii.,  218 

Duraiit,  George,  on  Albemarle  Sound,  ii.,  271  ct 
scq- 

Durkee.  Capt.  John,  iii.,  516. 

Dustin,  Hannah,  iii..  110. 

Dutch.  The,  explorations  of.  in  America,  t.  .313  et 
seq.;  their  trading  station  at  Manhattan  Island, 


gri 


ish 


■i:  early  seillenienis  of,  36(i  et  seq.;  their  p 
■ess  from  l(i:.l0-Hil(),  VJi'.t  et  .scq.;  rescue  l-Cugl 
ipiisoners,  ii.,  (j;  claim  th<-  Conneeliciit  Kiver, 
31  ;  their  ditticuities  with  the  En::lisli.  :<2  (7  scq.; 
character  ot  their  colonization,  32;  their  rela- 
tions with  theii  neighbors,  137  e(  scq.;  the  end- 
ing ot  their  rule  in  .America,  229  et  seq.;  final 
expulsion  of.  247  et  seq. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  The,  1.,  313,  345;  ii.. 
380. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  The,  i.,  364. 

Duviviei .  expedition  of,  iii..  208  ;  215.  • 

Dyck.  Ileudnek  vaii.ii..  lis;  !;»;. 

I>Ver.  Mnrv.  in  liosiou.  ii..  i.s:j,  191  etseq. 

Dyie  or  Ityei.  William,  ii..  44  (note).  113  (note); 
iuival  commander,  143  ;  iii.,  6. 

Eayle,  The.  captured,  iv.,  206. 

Earle,  Mrs.,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  228. 

Early.  <ien.  .lul.al  A.,  at  Chanc-ellnrsvme,  v.,  SO, 
88;  repulses  si-el,  2:!0  ;  advances  within  sight  of 
Washington,  231:  bueed  to  retreat.  232;  holds 
bis  ground  in  the  Valley,  234  ;  at  ^\'inehes■ 
ter,  235  et  seq.;  at  Fisher\s  llill.  2;f6 ;  diglit  of, 
237;  attacks  at  Cedar  Creek,  239;  his  forces 
tiansferred  to  l.ee's  army.  241  ;  driven  out  of 
the  sii.iiaiidoah  Vallev.  328. 

Earthquake,  of  1727,  iii.,  204  ;  of  1880,  v.,  560. 

East  Hanii)ton,  L.  I.,  ii.,  34,  35. 

East  India  Company,  The  Dutch,  i.,  343,346;  ii.,330. 
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East  India  Company.  Tlio.  Uj..  SfiT. 

Kast  Jersey.    (See  5re\v  Jerwey.) 

East  River.  N.  V.,  ii.,  3:w.  342.  M'.i. 

Eajilclmich,  Tlminius.  of  N.  C,  ii.,  2*1 ;  dies,  286. 

Easton,  Col,  iij..  i.ti.  -in. 

Kaston,  Jnlin,  ii..  -ii;. 

Easton,  Nielinlas,  ii..  -IG,  113  (note). 

Easton,  reter.  ii.,  4fi, 

Eastpoit,  Me.,  captured,  iv..  21C. 

Eaton,  ttcn..  at  tJullford  Court  IIoiiKe.  iv..  AC. 

Eaton.  Johu  II.,  .seuudal  over  his  marriage,  Iv., 
2ys  et  seq. 

Eat4»n,  Tlifopliilus,  i»f  N<'w  Haven,  ii..  27,  .'H);  Ids 
eorres]iondi'nce  with  stiiyveMuiit,  VJXtetsefi. 

Eaton,  William,  his  connertion  with  Hanu-t,iv., 
IiiO  ;  a  wiiiu-ss  ill  Jiuri  '.s  trial,  lU'l. 

Ehene/.n-,  ca..  iii.,  IM). 

£ber,  'IMie,  in  SunnKin  Iiurrieane,  v.,  '>su. 

"Ecclesiastical  llislor\'  of  New  Kngland,"  The, 
v..()G2. 

Econochaca,  Ala.,  .sacked,  iv.,  201. 

Ecorces  Itiver.  The.  iii.,  31 1. 

Ecuador, represented  at  Pau-Ainericau  Cougrc8«, 
v.,  5H«. 

Ecuver.  Cai)t..  at  Fort  Pitt,  iii.,  323. 

Eden,  Chiirh'^.  of  X.  ('..  iii.,  90. 

Eden.  ( iuv. 1111.1 .  ot  Md.,  iii., -1^2. 

Edf-'.-  JIill.  1'. I.,  action  al.  iii.,  501. 

Edison,  'rinnuus  A.,  v.,  I.^l.  (i3*l. 

Edistu  River,  S.  C.  ii.,3()2. 

Edmunds,  at  Hartford,  ii.,  25. 

Edmunds,  George  F.,  presidential  caiulidate  of 
anti-tliird-terniers.  v.,  51h;  his  anti-polygamy 
bill,  :>\:i;  Mugwump  candidate  in  1S84,  550;  re- 
signs from  tlie  Senate,  (125. 

Edrisi,  Aiahiaii  gei.giapher.i.,(>fi  (note). 

EdMon,  (.)lit'<t.  liis  account  of  IJrodhead's  expedi- 
tion, iv.,  7  (note). 

Education,  in  New  York,  iii.,  217. 

Etlward,  Fort,  iii..  2Hi. 

Edward,  Prince.  <if  North  Wales,  i.,  GS. 

Edwards.  Rev.  Jonatlian.  ill.,  204  (note),  20.'. ;  ex- 
tended literarv  iiilhu-ncf  of,  v.,  0(i2. 

Eelkens,  .lacob'.  at  Fort  Nassau,  i.,  361;  367;  on 
KngliMh  ship  ira/iam.  ■i;i7. 

Eflliiirhani.  L<.rd  Howard  of.  in  Va.,  iii.,  57,  58. 

Egan,  I'ati  ii  k  S..  v..  (ilO. 

Eight  M.-ii.  I'.i.ardof.  in  N.  Y.,  ii..  lis. 

"Kl  .Mi'iu,"'  Spanish  name  lor  Inscription  Rock, 
ii.,  5^4. 

El  Paso.  Texas,  ii.,  584  et  seq.,  598. 

Elhertsen,  Klbert,  ii..  134. 

Eldriflge.  Giles,  at  Monhegan  Island,  i..  335. 

Electnfus.  laws  governing,  v.,  482 ;  l»ill  for  federal 
supervisors  of,  .VJ". 

Eh-ilMial  Comiiii^sinn  Bill,  The,  v.,  454. 

KlriT.-ial  f,.iiiit  I'.iU,  The,  v.,  Sol*. 

Elirlricilv.  iis.i.i.  in  lighting,  v.,  483,  484  ;  exten- 
Niv<'  anpiH  alum  of.  bv  is'iii.  (k'i4  ;  useil  in  trans- 
ix.riatiuii,  n;;'. ;  exhibit  of,  at  World's  Fair,  644. 

F:lrv:il.  d  lailways.  v..  4K1. 

Eli..I,.I..lin.  Ihe  -  apoNtU-."  i.,  53!i  1  ii.,  19;  .178;  437; 
his  Mireling-Iiouse,  jii.,  394  (note) :  v.,  liiH. 

Elizahrih,  liueen.and  Raleigh,  i.,  235,  24(J. 

Kli/.:ih.'Mi,  N.J.,ii.,32I. 

Kli/aiM-tli  Island.     (?-ee  Cuttvhunk.) 

Kh/ab.  ih  IslalidM.  The.  iii.,  10. 

Kh/.alMilii'"it.  N.  J..ii  .321. 

Kli/.ahfiiituwn,  N.  J.,  iii.,522;  raid  on,  iv.,  11. 

Elke  itiver.  The,  ii.,  214. 

Ellet,  Col.  Charles,  v..  9. 

Elllcidt,  sent  to  Natchez,  iv.,  139. 

Elliot.  Capt.,  iv.,  19tJ. 

Elliott,  Indian  chief,  iv.,  194. 

Ellis,  (ioveriior  of  tJeorgia,  iii.,  29.5. 

Ellis,  Jidm  W.,  iv.,  45li. 

Ell.swiuth.  Chief  Justice,  sent  to  France,  Iv.,  134. 

Ellsworth,  Col.  K.  K.,  killed  at  Alexandria,  iv., 

4!»1. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  voted  for  as  Vlrc-|>re»ldent, 
I  v.,  I2S. 

Elm.  The  Washington,  iii.,  410  (note). 

Elmlra.    (See  Newtown,  l 

Elstngborg  or  Klfsborg.  It.,  152,  153. 

Elwood,  Thomas,  ii.,  177  (note). 

Einancipalinn  i-f  ^lavrs.  Ft.-iiionfs  stand  In  Mis. 
souri  r.|iudiai.-.l  l.\  Limobi.  iv.,  47!i ;  prelind- 
narv  iu.h  l.iiiuitK.ji  "I  l.iii<'>hi,  5*;<i :  IsMUr  of 
final  proclamalioiK.r.  v..70  «'/ *cf/.;  compensated 
eniancipalion  in  OiHirict  of  Columbia,  :{<><.• ;  total 
abolition  in  Maryland,  310;  assured  by  Thlr- 
teeiiih  Amendment.  313,  314:  anuounceinout  uf 
ratltbation  of  amendment  securing,  377. 

Embargo,  The,  Iv.,  123;  178,  1«0. 


Emerson.  Ralph  Waldo,  Ids  Inlluence  upon  C4in- 
tempoiary  lileratun-.  v..  WJ7,  fit>. 

Emerson,  Itev.  Mr..  III..  3'.»o. 

Emory,  Gen.  W.  II..  at  ManHliehl,  v.,  171;  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  171 :  reaches  WaHhlngtou  Just  lu 
time,  232 ;  under  Sheridan,  23-1 ;  at  Ccdur  Creek, 
239 ;  44t;. 

Enciso,  a  Spanish  eaidain,  1.,  1 13, 144. 

Endlcott.  John,  (Jovernor.  |.,  122.  520  ;  letter  of,  to 
Rradford.  521  :  a  foHowt-r  of  1<**k*v  Williams. 
512;  mutilates  the  Hag.  5i;i:  commands  cxni-di- 
tiou  to  Block  Island.  i|..  2  et  g^q.;  Hiii-h  Clark, 
108;  his  treatment  of  Quakers,  itfZet  ueq.;  1V2. 

Endicott,  W.  C,  Clevelanil's  Secitdary  of  War, 
v.,  654. 

Emlyinion,  The,  defeated,  iv.,  225. 

i:ngi  I,  (MitiL'e.  hnn«  for  complicity  In  Huyuiar- 
kel  munU-r.s,  v.,  5<il. 

lOngland,  gradual  alienation  from.  111.,  329  et  kc(j.; 
repeals  the  Stamp  Aft.  :[|s  :  niiarierH  troopH  In 
Ronton.  :Cj5;  be;:iniiiiiir  ni  K«\  oluriotiary  War 
with.  377;  colonies  ilrrlan-d  indcpfmU-ut  of. -I'll 
etgetj.;  i»eaee  with,  iv..  75 :  war  with,  drclartd 
in  ISI2,  1H4;  results  of  war  with.  212;  claims. 
against,  for  tianiage  dom-  by  Confederate  crui- 
sers, v.,  4 16  et  seq.;  reject  mil  of  Jnhnson'streatv 
with,  417;  treaty  of  Wasliington  with.  41S: 
northwusternboundar>'dlsput«' with. 419;  wrath 
in.  over  decision  by  <;cm-va  Tribunal,  421  ;  re- 
newal of  llshenes  dispute  with.  .">"i7  :  complica- 
tions with,  i.vrr  .seal  hsht-ries.  .'>i;««,  .'I'.'i  ;   n-fuseA 

til  till  Sa(!kvilh-.Wi'st'.s  plaei-,57t;;  imlfci«ive  ac- 
tion of.  in  Samoa, 5^0;  her  agricultural  exhibit 
at  Chicago,  643. 

Kiiglish,  Thomas,  at  Plvniouth,  i.,  393  (note); 
(lealh.  :«iH. 

Kuglish.  William  H.,  nominated  for  Vice-presi- 
dent, v..  .V20. 

**  English  C(Uiipriunise,"  The,  iv..  426. 

Knglish  U'lioraiice  of  .\merica,  iii.,  ;t54. 

]-:iii.'li.-4lit"wii.  N.  J.,  iii.,  6i.';(. 

Enlistnu-nts.  diniculties  <iver.  iii.,  543. 

Knseiiore.  an  Indian  chit-f  in  Va.,  i..  248. 

Enterprise,  The,  captures  the  Bozer,  iv..  206. 

Epervier,  The,  captured,  iv..  224. 

Epigram.  An,  on  sugar  manufacture  In  1808,  iv., 
179  (note). 

Kiliial  Rights  Party,  Tin-  National,  nominates 
Mrs.  Rrlva  l.ock\vood,  v..  .575. 

Eric  tho  Rrd,  colonizes  Greenland,  i.,  3S. 

Ericsson.  John,  inventor  of  Monitor,  |v.,  500,  501 ; 
his  leap  to  fame,  507. 

Erie,  Fort,  besieged,  iv.,  21.3. 

Erie,  Pa.,  iii..  322. 

Erie  Canal,  The.  iv.,  275. 

Erie  Rjillroad,  The,  captured  by  tiould,  v.,  505; 
Gould's  losses  paid  by,  5H  . 

Eriauger,  Uaron.  negotiates  Confederate  loan,  v., 

186. 

Erskiue,  English  Minister  to  the  U.  S.,  Iv.,  181. 

Erskine,  Gen.,  iii.,  493. 

Escttbedo,  Gen.,  besieges  Qncn!daro,  v.,  396;  con- 

veins  a  c<mrl  martial  to  try  Maximilian,  39ti. 
I-:soi)US,  attaeki'd,  ii..  232.  2;U  ;  343. 
Kspi-Jo,  Antonio  de,  ii..  57s  et  »eq.,  5S3. 
"  Es]dandian,"namu  of  California  conies  from,  ii., 

5ti5. 
Ksposilo.  v..  607. 
EiKex.'Vhv.  Porter's  cruises  In.  iv.,  191  et  iseq.,'£12', 

eapiun-d,  22:t. 
Esi^ex.  The.  v.,  582. 
Esuex  Junior,  The,  iv.,  222  ct  ieq. 
Kstfvauico,  of  Narvaez's  expedltlim.  i..  156. 
Fsther.  (.iueen  of  the  Narragausctts,  ill.,  116. 
Ktlnriugtiui.  Cant.  iii..  :r22. 
Entaw  .Siirings,  Rattle  ttt,  iv.,  *»3. 
•*  lOvangellne,"  v..  W7. 
Evans.  Col.,  at  RuU  Run.  iv..  461. 
Evans,  John,  of  Pa.,  iii..  179  et  seq. 
Evarts.  William  M..  counsel  for  Johnson  In  hl» 

trial,  v..  390;  ou  (teneva  Tribunal.  420;  Hayctt'a 

Secretary  of  State,  462. 
Everett,  iMlward.  on  anil-slavery  Mocleties.  Iv., 

32M;  recommemls  tluit  di.scussiun  of  slavery  be 

made  penal.  341 ;  Minister  to  Kngland.:i45:  nom* 

Inaledfor  Virrpref^ldriit,  43:1. 
Kvirhard.  sir  Rleimrd,  of  N.  C.,ill.,  la'i. 
K  vert  sen,  Ciirnelts.  ii..  347  et  feq. 
Kvertsen.  John.  Ii..  131. 
Ewell,  Gen.  Richard  s..  Iv..  525;  ut  Cedar  Monn 

taln,.V>2;  woislrd  bv  Hookerat  Hrlstof..'i.VI ;  his 

raid  Into  Penusylvaiila.  v..!'2  *■/ «'/.;  at  Carlisle. 

97:  at  Gettysburg.  99  et  seq.;  at  orange  Court 

House,  198;  lu  the  "Wilderness,"  'J»,  201;  at 
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Spottsylvanifi,  204  ;  sots  fire  to  bridires  in  Uicli- 

moiul,  331  ;  takm  j.i  i^ont-r,  3d3. 
Ewius,  Gen.  J;iims,  iii..  r/lii. 
Ewiiig,  Tlioiiiii.s.  Ins  liiiancial  plan,  iv.,  360. 
Ewiu*?,  Geu.  Tiiuniaa,  Ji.,  in  Missouri,  v.,  285. 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  ii.,  42'Z;  attacked,  447:  iusiUTCCtiou 

at,  iv.,09. 
Exports,  value  of  iu  1807,  it.,  163. 
Eylea,  Francois,  iii.,  143  (note). 
Eyre,  Col.,  wounded,  iv.,  G9. 

Fatk  Oaks.  I'.attU-  nf.  iv.,  528,  529 ;  results  of.  530. 
l-'iin'  hiiil.  I  'li;iil<s  s,,  appointed  Secretary-  ot  the 

'i'ri-asur.w  v..  .'.fHi. 
Fairlii.'ld,  I'uiin..  war  with  Pequots  at,  ii..  15;  its 

quarrel  with  the  Dutcli.  147;  destroyed,  iii.,  G15. 
Fairliaven,  Conn.,  liunied,  iii.,  607. 
Fall  River,  Mass,,  iv.,  245. 
Fahiiouth.  X.  H.,  Indians  at,  ii.,  441:  attacked  by 

iJritisli.  ii!,,  4H1. 
FaiHUil  Hall,  iii.,  350;  429. 
Fanuei.s'  Allianee,  The    National.    (See    Popu- 

h.sts.  The.} 

FaiiauiU,  Admiral  I).  G.,inconiniand  of  Westem 
GuJi  ljlo.-i;a<liiiL^  .s(|Madron.  v..  22;  riiiisl)atterie8, 
23,  2-1 ;  i:ipl  II  ic-  New  (  dlrau.'^,  2.'> :  runs  batteries 
of  Vi.  Ki^liiii-.  ■:■■  ,  altaeks  The  iletenres  of  Mo- 
bile, L'I.'k  \  I'  w  Mlie  iiiilit  in. Ill  the  riuiiinir  of  the 
^arf/or(7,24tJ-.  orders  the  J/rt/^/ord  forward,  247; 
reports  casualties  of  his  lieet,  250;  illness  pre- 
vents his  takiuff  coniniaud  of  tleet  at  l-'ort 
Fisher,  317:  acruni])auies  JoJmsou  iu  "swing- 
ing  round  the  i-h  ele,"  ;is4. 

Fari'ar's  Islanil,  Va..  i..  2'.i;). 

Farrett.  James,  a;,'ent  of   Lord  Stirlinir.  ii.,  34. 

Fathers  of  New  Enshand,  The,  in  HoUaud,  i.,  370, 
37'.!;  in  Eu^^land,  371. 

Fava,  Baron,  v.,  (iOii. 

Faweett,  Col.  William,  iii..  454. 

Faval,  Col.  Norwood  at,  ii.,  207;  liglit  in  harbor 
of,  iv..  224. 

Favetteville,  Battle  of.  v..  47. 

Fay''tte\  ille,  N.  <_'.,  iii.,  464;  Sherman's  army 
ai  rivf.s  al.  v.,  321. 

Pehiiier,  Col.,  at  Stony  Point,  iii.,  615. 

Fehijier,  Col.  George  L.,  iii.,  616  (note). 

Federal  Partv,  The  rise  of,  iv.,  103;  123;  elects 
Johu  Adams,  12s ;  defeat  of,  in  1800, 144;  166;  its 
opliositiou  to  tlie  warwith  England,  187 ;  threat- 
<-us  to  ha\  e  tlie  Union,  'yznetseq.;  246.  {See  also 
AVhin"  Partv,  The,  and  Keimblieau  Party,  Tlie.) 

Fnlfian.st,T]n\  iv..  103. 

Fell,  1  [(-iir\-,  a  Fi  Minis'  minister,  ii.,  177. 

Fell.  :\him'ai.t.  wttfof  George  Fox,  ii.,  177. 

Fellow  s.  <;rii,,  iii.,  isi,'j. 

Fallows.  Mr..  V..291. 

F'<inlall,  Jo.shis,  Governor  of  Md.,  ii.,  221 ;  iii.,  61. 

Fenu.  IJiiiianun.  i>f  New  Haven,  ii..  322. 

»nwick.  G.or'.'^e,  of  Sayl)rook,  ii.,  31. 

Eenw  ieke,  John,  New  Jersey,  ii.,  474  et  seq. 

F\-rdinaud  and  Isahilla  of  sj>aiit,  i.,  107  etseq. 

FenUuaiido,  Shiioii.  exprdithin  of,  i..  251. 

Feriiusoii.    I.i.-nl.-eol..  al  \\'ahab's,  iv.,  37. 

FeinaliL.  Capt.  .lohii,  iii..  -Jill. 

Ferrero,  Geu.  Edward,  Burnside  requests  relief 
of.  iv..  582. 

Ferry,  Senator  T.  W.,  v.,  451. 

Ferry  land,  a  colonj'  of  Lord  Baltimore's,  i.,  -186. 

Fes^eiideu.  AVilliam  Pitt,  succeeds  Chase  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj^,  v.,  261,  497;  his  fail- 
ure to  plaei-  a  loan,  270:  his  reasons  for  voting 
for  Joliusuns  acquittal,  392;  his  character  and 
the  prohk-m  hdori-  him.  49S;  his  great  loan  of 
1865,  4;i;i :  re.si-nation  of,  .SOO. 

Field,  James  G.,  nominated  for  Vice-president 
by  Populists,  v.,  G24. 

Field,  Justice  Stephen  J.,  on  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, v.,  454. 

Fi<-ld.  William,  ii..  113  (note). 

Fiehlcii.  ill  lla\iuarket  I'lot,  v.,  563;  iniprisom^d 
lor  life,  bul  pai'.loui-il,  564. 

Fitieenth  Am.n.lment.  The,  v.,  408. 

Fillmore.  IMiilard.  his  accession  to  the  Presidency 
iilion  Tavhus  death,  iv.,  394;  nominated  for 
Pnsideut.  421. 

Finance,  operations  in,  in  U.  S.,  from  1.S61  to  1879, 
v.,  486  et  sen. 

Financial  ditnculties  of  New  England  in  1720.  iii., 
130. 

Fincli,  Franci-s  M.,  writings  of,  during  recon- 
struction period,  v.,  372. 

Finegan,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  v..  295. 

Fingal,  The  Confederate  Blockade-runner.  (See 
Ladies'  Gunboat,  The.) 


Fire  Island  Inlet,  ii..  163. 

Fisclier,  Adoljih.  imnir  fur  complicity  in  Haymar- 
ket  uiur.irrs,  v.,  .")<i-i. 

Fisli,  Hamilton,  iippuiuted  Secretary  of  State,  v., 
406;  hi.sciMineetion  \\ithtlie.^lrt6amaclaims,4l8. 

Fish,  Major  Nicholas,  iii.,  462;  quoted,  463. 

Fisliback.  William  M.,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, v.,  289,, 

Fisher,  Mary   in  Boston,  ii,,  177,  17S  ;  leaves,  181. 

Fislier,  WarVeii.  v.,  .^' IS. 

Fisheries,  privih-go  accorded,  iv.,  77. 

Fisheries  ( ■onniiission  of  1887,  Tlie,  v.,  568. 

Fislieiies  ilispiiii.  The.  in  1782,  iv.,  77;  v.,  423  et 
seq.;  tiiotts  to  eniiiimse,  425;  passes  over  to 
successive  years,  121;;  lenewal  of,  iu  1885,  564; 
its  slowness  of  settlement,  5.55  ;  apparently  in- 
terminable, 567;  again  temporarily  quieted  by 
Commission  of  1887,  568. 

Fislier's  Jlill,  liatTleof.  v..  236. 

Fishkill.  The  ( Brandy winet,  ii.,  159. 

Fishkill.  N.  Y..  Putnam  takes  his  post  at,  iii..  588. 

Fisk.  (.'linton  B.,  nominated  by  Prohibitionists, 
v.,  575. 

Fisk,  James,  Jr.,  early  life  of.  v.,  505 ;  argues  with 
Grant  to  suspend  *gohI  sales.  5ii6;  liis  fatal  ex- 
cess of  eaution.  .l<^^ ;  orders  liis  bi-oker  to  buy 
gold  at  1.60.  ..ill;   liis  !.;ss.-s  never  paid.  511. 

Fitchter.  Mr.,  at  Mount  Wotlaston.  i.,  423. 

Fitler,  E.  H.,  a  presidential  caudiilate  in  1888,  v., 
573. 

Fitzpatrick,  IVfr.,  iv..  433. 

Five  Forks,  Batth-  of.  v..  329,  330. 

Five  Nations,  Thr,  ii..  -^33  et  seq.;  council  of,  iii., 
2,  5,  11:  tuniii-s  with,  25;  chiefs  of.  in  Eng- 
land, 44:  in  expedition  against  Canada,  45  ;  con- 
vev  eountr\-  to  the  English  king,  48;  become 
Six  Natmus,  4s.  114. 

Flag,  Anu^riean,  iii..  420,421;  rearrangement  of 
stars  and  stripes  in,  v.,  578. 

Flanders,  B.  F.,  v.,  177,  291. 

Flatbush,  L.  I.,  ii.,  343  ;  the  British  occupy, 
iii.,  497. 

Fhitlan<ts,  L.  I.,  the  British  occupy,  iii.,  497. 

FKax.  iu  Virginia,  iii.,  59. 

PMert,  Heurv.  i..  41)4  :  with  Clayborue,  501. 

Fleniin-,  )  -apt.,  kilh-d.  iii.,  535. 

i'leinin-lon.  N.  .1 ,.  iii..  551. 

Fletelier.  Bmianiin.  liov.,ii.,  498;  iii.,  25. 

Fleurv,  Bieut.-eol.,  iii.,  616. 

FloUi  (or  FlokUo).  visiis  Iceland,  i.,  36. 

Floods,  along  the  I  Hiio  in  18S3,  v.,  541 ;   in  1884,546. 

Florida.  State  of.  shell-heaps  in.  i..  14;  discoveiy 
of,  147  ;  ii..  5.")4.  -'i.".7  ct  si'q.;  ceded  to  England,  iii. 
169;  secret  act  autlioiizing  its  st-lzure.  iv.,  248  ; 
ceded  to  the  U.  s.,  259;  secedes,  456  (note) ;  del- 
egates from,  not  allowed  to  vote  in  l'.ei>ublican 
convention  of  1864,  v.,  259;  nnsMer.-.-;stuI 
attempt  to  reconstruct.  295;  bayonet  go^■|■ru. 
ment  in,  443 ;  disputed  electoral  vote  iu,  iu  1876, 
451  e(  seq. 

Florida,  'I'he  Confederate  cruiser,  beginning  of 
career  of.  v..  57;  escapes  from  Mobile,  162; 
career  of.  ■2:1s.  capture  of,  298,299;  claims  for  dep- 
redations li\-,  421. 

Fli>urnoy,  Thomas  S..  iv..  440. 

Flower,  Euoch.  school  t<-aeher.  ii..  495. 

Floyd,  Gen.  Jolui.  in  .iaik.smi's  campaign,  iv.,  204. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  prnuiinent  disnnionist,  iv.,  440; 
action  of,  at  Fort  Donelson,  v.,  5. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  ii.,35;  145;  Friends  at,  239  eiseg.; 
agitators  at.  257. 

Folger,  Charles  J.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v.,  528  ;  death  of,  542 ;  liis  crushingde- 
feat  in  New  York,  543. 

Folsom,  Gen.,  iii.,  394. 

Folson.  Lieut.,  iii.,  159. 

Fonseca,  Bishop  of,  i.,  121. 

Funtlerov,  M.  De,  sent  to  America,  iii.,  453,  653. 

Foot,  Saniuel  A.,  iv..  :!05. 

Foote.  roniiiioiioic  Andrew  H..  at  Fort  Henry, 
v.,  3;  boiiibaids  Island  Number  Ten,  8  ;  suc- 
ceeded bv  Da\is.  9;  death  of,  154. 

Forbes,  Gen.  Joseph,  iii.,  300. 

Forbes.  Mr.,  iv..  430. 

Force  bill.The,  iv..:t09;  v  ,443;  in  isitO,  597;  usedby 
Demon  Nts  in  the  catnpaiLru  of  1.S92,  625. 

Ford.  Phihp.  INiui's  .steward,  iii.,  179. 

Fordham  ll.i-hls.  N.  Y..  iii..  518. 

FoT-i-iuncrs  in  <  'onun-ss.  iv..  130  (note). 

Forest.  <  apt.,  at  'J'l  i  iitou,  iii.,  530. 

Foiest.-^.  the  right  to,  iii.,  129. 

Fore\',  (.ieu..  v.,  163. 

Forney,  J.  W..  iv.,  424  (note) ;  stigmatized  by 
Johiison,  v.,  3sl. 
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yorrest,  Mth.,  at  Janiestown.  i.,  2^7. 

Funest,  Gen.  Nuttiaii  B.,  cut-soff  tiiant'Hcoiiinni- 

niculioiis,  v.,  4-f ;  raitl  of,  upon  Dover,  127;  cap- 
tures fSliei;;hl's  foieir,  VZh. 
Forrester,  Aniln-w.  LaUy  stlrlinp'a  npeiit,  U.,  1-t. 
Full  Am^ttiilaiii.  i.,  ;{(J7;    ehiisteucti  Fort  Juiuea 

hy  ilie  Kii:.'li-.li.  ii,.  -nn:. 
I'liir  Assiiiiipinni,  iit-ar  Memphis,  U.,  »49. 
lort  H.-v.*i.sn-ili-,  ii..  i.*,i. 
Kurt  lliirhaiiaii,  v.,  :ili). 
l-..it  (aiMiiiir.  built,  i..  las. 

F«'rt  Casiiiiii,  ii..  lo:i;  raiiturtMl.  155,  loG.  158;  2tJG. 
Furt  Cliristina.  fouuduil.  I.,  ^titi,  467;  ii.,  152;  cap- 

tureil,  1511,  HW. 
Fort  C'oiiKi'i-,  v., .'):«. 
Fort  DoiielM.ii.    position  of,  v.,  3;  attacked  by 

liiant  and  l-'noir.  i  :  rapture  of.  .'>. 
Fort  Fislit-r.  iiiip<irlaint4.r.  v.,31tt;tleeta.sHemble(l 

at,  ;U7  ;  inott'L-ct  iial  attack  ou,  318;  capture  of, 

319. 
Fort  Frouteuac,  il.,  TAG. 
Fort  Gaines,  invested  bj'  Gon.  Granger,  v.,  245; 

riurreuder  of.  24f>. 
F<)rtGooil  Hope,  i  ,  4)0  c(«C5.;  seized,  ii.,  143;  148; 

Fort  Guttriiburir.  ii.,  151. 

Foil  J[itii\.  pt(!*iiioii  of,  v.,  3;  surrendered,  4. 

Fort  liuiduiaii.  capture  of,  v.,  14. 

Fnir  .laiksou,  bonibardiueut  of,  v.,  23  ;  surreuder 

of.  -Jii. 
Fort  James  (Fort  Amsterdam),  ii.,  206;  343. 
Fort  KinjT  George,  ii.,  5G0. 
F<ut  Macnn,  capture  of.  |v.,  500. 
Fort  McAIlislt-r.  int-tb-ctual  Ixmibarilmeat  of,  v., 

Us  ;  sliL-iriiaii  carrirs  it  liy  assault,  2«0. 
Fort    Mor^'au,  attacked  by  Federal  Hoot,  v.,  245; 

8urr<5ntli-r  of,  248. 
Fort  Moultrie,  t^vacuated  by  Union  forces,  iv., 

447:  attai-krd  bv  tlie  Fi-deral fleet,  v.,  151. 
Foi  t  Xa.Nsaii.  ncrupied  hy  the  Ku^'lish,  i.,  441 ;  by 

llic  Diti.h.  -\r.:,-  ii..  i.vi,  LIU. 
Fort  Oraii-.-.  .site  <>t  Albany,  i.,  3fiG;  ii.,  129.     (See 

also  Albany.) 
Fort  Pickens,  ii.,  5G0 ;   occupied  by  Union  forces, 

iv.,  445. 
I'nrt  I'illow.  abandoned  by  insurKeuts,  v..  9. 
lM.it  I'lilaski,  reiluctiou  of.  iv.,  513;  v.,  280. 
FoitM.  Ltiuis,  ii.,51«;  5tl8. 

Fort  St,  I'lulip,  v., 23;  passed  by  fleet,  24 ;  surren- 
der ni.'ji. 
Fort  stedman.  capture  of.  t.,  329;  recaptured  by 

Federals.  :i2U.  * 

Fort. Sumter,  situation,  Iv..  4lfi:  occupied  hy  Ma- 
jor Anderson.  447;  surrendered.  453;  attacked 

"by  tbe  Federal  fleet,  v.«  151  ;  reduced  to  ruins, 

15(i;     unsuccessful  attack  on,   158;     U.  S.  flag 

hoisted  over.  312. 
Fort  Trinitv  (TrefulldiKlieit),  ii.,  156, 158. 
Frnt  Wai;Mer.  assault  on,  v..  155;  capture  of,  157. 
1-..11  \\;i\  lie.  iii..  :n4;  iv.,  1I4.  118. 
Fmt  WUlKiMi  Jleury.at  I'emaquid,  ii.,  448. 
1  (II  June  Jia\-  oulra;;e,  Tlie,  v.,  oU7. 
Foriv  Fort.'ili-,  009. 

Fossil  leuuiins  in  Euroi)e,  i.,  2;  In  America,  15. 
Fo.-t.r.  C'apt..  iii.,  449. 
l-'oHti-r,  Charles,  appointed  Secretarj'  of  the  Trea- 

siirv,  v..  (i25. 
Foster.  (Jen.  J.  G.,  iv..4y8;  military  governor  at 

Xewbern,   U'H;  at  Savannah,  v.,  2M  ;  occupies 

Charleston.  :Zi\:  in  command  of  a  military  de- 

])arfment  after  the  war.  3511. 
Fo;.ter.  .lohn  W..  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  v.. 

(i-Jti ;  disaviiws  .Stevens's  action  in  Hawaii.  (127; 

his  pro;;i-ess  towards  annexation  of  Hawaii,  <i2rt. 
Foster,  Stephen  C.,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  372. 
FoThergill.  Samuel,  on  tin:  Quakers,  it,  171,  172. 
Foiiace,  Uev.  Mr.,  in  the  controversy  ^vltU  Gov. 

Nicholson,  Iii..  70. 
Finicliet,  iv.,  132. 
••  Finir  Klemenls."  The.  v.,  fifil. 
"  Fniir  :\Ioliai  ehies."  The,  v.,  It*il. 
FiMuteeiith  Anieiiilnient.  The,  passage  of,  v.,  382; 

its  ratiticat  ion  a  requisite  to  reconstruction,  403. 
Fowler.  Uohert,  Inings  Friends,  ii.,  iso. 
Fowltown,  I-'la.,  iv.,  249. 
Fox,Charb*s.IaiMes.  quoted  as  to  battle  off;  uUford 

Court  House,  iv.,  IH;  utiles  fntm  olllce.  7ti. 
Fox,  Cliristopber,  ii.,  Ifiti. 
Fox.  GeorL'e.li..  1(15 «( «('o.;  In  Mass.,  197;  In  IIol- 

lauil.  I8ti;  in  Philadi-lpfila,  494. 
Fox,  Ciistavns  V..  v.,  22. 
Fox  Hivi-r,  The,  ii.,  ->i)l.  5U:i. 
Fractional  currency,  issue  of,  v.,  53  et  »eq..  495. 
France,  alliance  with,  ill-,  598;  commercial  relo- 


thuis  with,  Iv.,  107;  on  the  brink  of  war  with  the 
U.  S..  134. 

"  France  and  Kngland  in  Aniei-lea,"  v.,  UUti. 

Francis  I.,  sends  an  expedition,  I.,  175. 

Francis,  a  .Seminole  cluef,  iv.,  2.»ii. 

Francis.  Col.,  kllh-d.  iii.,  571. 

Fram'»»  I'ru>Hiaii  War.  The,  v.,  410. 

Fraiiklaiid.  ^^t.lte  itf,  iv.,  It7. 

Franklin.  Ilenjauiin.ili..  I:<7:  goes  to  Philadelphia, 
VAs.  isif;  fmuhi.s  the  /'«.  (iiizrtte  and  I'oor  Itich' 
aril's  Almamic.  IMit-,  postma-sier  of  I'ii.,  l".Ni;iu- 
fluenceof  Wbitetiehrs  preacldUK  oii.2o7;  meets 
Gov.  Itnrnetof  N.  V.,2II:  his  plan  for  union,  2til ; 
liis  advice  to  Jtraddock,  2(14  ;  before  rartiament, 
3^17;  Hulcbinsou's  letters  to,  :tiis:  ibe  army,  419; 
eoinmissioiier  to  Canada,  tr.):,on  inde|>eiideiice, 
471;  on  the  loinmiTtee  uliich  drew  up  the 
Declaration,  is;; ;  p.  ace  ci»iiiiiils^ioner.  512  :  com- 
niisslcnier  ill  Fans,  iv.,  7ti;  in  Constitutional  Con- 
veniioii,  nxj;    writings  of,  v.,  «ti3 

Franklin,  .lames,  |U.,  I3ii;  Imprisoned,  137. 

Franklin,  William,  i»f  X.  J.,  arrested,  iii..  481. 

Franklin.  Gen.  W.  B..  on  the  Chickahomlny,  Iv., 
524;  at  Cohl  Harbor,  531 ;  loins  I'ope  at  Centrt** 
■\'ille,  557;  under  McCleflan,  5G0;  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  5f;i,  5ti2;  at  Antletam.  5t):i.  501;  under 
Jturnside,  571;  ]u-onounces  against  continuing 
attack  at  Fredericksburg,  57^^ ;  iimves  up  river, 
581 ;  IJurnsitle  rei|uests  relief  of,  582 ;  with 
Hanks,  v..  it>8;  reaches  Alexandria,  109;  re- 
signs hisconimaml,  174. 

Franklin,  I'a..  Iii..  259. 

Fraser,  Capl.,  at  lleiinington.  ill.,  .580. 

Fraser,  Gen.,  iil.,  4.5(1.  o*w  ft  xeq. 

Fraser.  Mrs.,  warneii  by  saunte,  iil.,  95. 

Frazler's  Farm,  Hattle  of.  iv.,  538  ;  coutlicting  ac- 
ciumts  and  results  of,  539. 

Frederica,  Ga..  Iil.,  150  ;  battle  at,  101. 

Fre<lerlck,  Md.,  iii.,  80,  203;  tribute  exacted  of, 
hy  Early,  v..2;{0. 

Frederick  of  Frussla,  on  Anieiica,  iii.,  453,  540. 

Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  iv.,  570  ct  Mcq.;  resulta 
of,  578.  579. 

Free  blacks,  condition  of,  iv.,  332. 

"  Free  Democracy,"  Tbe.  Iv..  402. 

Free  Silver  Party,  The.  v.,  598;  energetic  fight 
of.  in  lsl)3,  030. 

Freeboriie,  William,  ij.,  44  (note). 

Freeilmen's  Bureau,  organization  of,  v..  280; 
function  of.  357.  35-8;  discoutinuancu  of,  In  lsf72, 
:C)9;  good  work  ot.  :wj. 

Freeman,  J  iM(ian,  kills  Major  Montgomery,  iv.,(M). 

Freeman's  Farm,  Battle  oi.  Hi.,  585  et  seq. 

Freeman  Tavern.  Xne,  iii.,  5^10. 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  T.,  appointed  Score* 
tary  of  state,  v.  52.S. 

Fremont.  John  C.  his  expedltbui  to  California, 
Iv.,  ;{73;  nominated  for  President,  422;  assumes 
ciuninaud  at  St.  Louis.  470;  Issues  iu-oclama- 
thui  of  reprisal  and  eiiianeipation,  479 ;  quairels 
with  l|je  Hlaiis.  480;  removetl  from  command, 
4S2 ;  declines  to  serve  under  Poite.  .>17  ;  niMiii. 
natird  for  I'resident,  v.,  2.Vr,  wllbdraws,  254. 

Fleinont.  O..  iv..  194. 

French.  John,  at  Newcastle,  ill..  180. 181. 

French.  (Jen.  William  H.,  at  Cold  Harbor.  Iv., 
.534;  at  Fretbuicksburg,  570;  v.,  94;  ordered  to 
Frederick,  97. 

French  church.  In  N.  Y..  lit,  48. 

French  Creek.  Pa.,  lit,  v»0. 

French  fiutillcations,  iii.,  2.V..  2.50. 

French  War.  The,  lit,  254  et  net/. 

French  Mountain,  lit,  2s5. 

Frenchnmn's  Bav.  Mount  Desert,  t,  .T23. 

Frencht^jwn,  Hattle  of,  iv.,  193. 

Freiiuau.  Philip,  writings  of,  v.,  00,3. 

Fresh  Uiver.    (See  coiuiecttcut  River.) 

Freydis,  t.  46;  brave  act  i»f,  52;  colony  of,  ,55,  68. 

Frick.  H.  C,  shot  by  an  anarcblsl,  v.,  014. 

Friends,  it.  UWetifeq.;  called  "tiuakers."  170:  in 
New  Kngland,  l~7  etteq.;  laws  against,  179.  1n2. 
187,  IH'.i;  sufferings  of,  2:iii  et  tt-q.:  in  N.  J..  475 
et  seq.;  in  Pa..  4hs  (t  geq.;  on  slavery.  111.,  170; 
(iov.  Keith  and  ine,  187. 

Fries's  insurrection.  Iv..  121. 

Frlxland,  Island  of.  |..7s;  seen  by  Fmblsber,  231. 

FroblMher,  Martin,  sails  in  search  of  a  northwest 
passaire.  t.  2.W». 

/VoHc,  The.  captured  by  the  IVatp,  Iv..  I»2. 

Frontenac.  l.oiils.  Count  de.  it,  502 ;  aids  La  Salic, 
510.512;  lit.  I'i,  l^  19:29. 

Fr()ntenac,  Fort,  lit,  250.  299. 

Frost,  Diudel  M..lv..  4r2. 

Frost,  Major,  killed  at  Klttery,  It,  449. 
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Fry,  Capt.,  captured  on  the  Virginius  ami  shut, 

v.,  412. 
Try,  Col.  Josliua,  iii..  258,  260. 
Fugill.  Tlioiuas.  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  30  (note). 
Fiinitive  .slavfs.  in  Floiiihi,  iv.,  S47  :  tlie  question 

of,  ;i42  ;  bill  Un  siuirn.it-r  of.  394  et  seq. 
Fuller,  tiipt..  m  Mii,,  ii..  "Jiy.  222. 
Full4-r.  Mtlvillr  \v..  iippMinteil  Chief  Justice  of 

IT.  s.  siipr.Miu'  c'niiit.  v..  '>i\t;. 
Fulton,  l;oh.it.  Ills  iir,-,t  .stt-aiiilioat,  iv.,  16'.). 
Fumlaiiic-ntul   Cunstitiitions,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  276 

et  ,seq.;  368. 
Fusaug,  Chinese  name  of  America,  i.,  85. 

GArt.si>EN,  Col.  Christoplier,  of  South  Caroliua, 
iii..  466. 

Gailaden,  Fort,  iv.,  2.^i3. 

Gage.  Uen..  iii..  3^4  ;  sends  troops  to  Boston,  350; 
Gov.  of  Ma>s.,  :!7i; ;  his  wite.  3!i7  :  rtn-alled,  411. 

Gain»-s,  Fdimmd  1*.,  on  tin-  yict'jara.iw.  213;  in 
Florida.  2-ls  ;  liis  i-xiirtlition  to  Tampa,  ;t'>2. 

Oaines,  The  CnnlVd-ijite  Kunl)nat,  v..  215. 

Gaines'.s  Mill.s.  Jiattir  of,  iv..  5:j5 -.  results  ()f,  536. 

Gallatin.  Albert,  in  Whiskey  Insurrection,  iv., 
118;  a  ptaii-  t(iiinidssioner."20y ;  gives  warning 
of  llossa  (xijciittioii,  218. 

Galloti,  capl..  ii.,  it:;. 

Gallup.  .lohn,  timls  i  ddham's  vessel,  i.,  557. 

Galloway.  ]ni'ii<-i  I ,  iii..  610. 

Gallo\\uy,  Josi  pii,  iii., 522. 

Galpliin.  Fort,  rcilmtiou  of,  iv.,  60. 

Galvt'ston,  Tex.,  tajitured  hy  Magruder,  v.,  165, 
166;  .strike  of  frei-iht-handlers  inTo6l. 

Galvez,  his  cxx>editinu  up  the  Mississippi,  iv.,  7. 

Gamble,  H.  E.,  iv..  47s. 

Gamelin,  Antuine.  iv..  IH. 

Gamlasou,  Thorhall,  a  Norse  merchant,  i.,  46. 

Gandera,  an  explorer  in  Arizona,  ii.,  691. 

Gausevoort,  Col.,  Iii.,  576.  579. 

Garay,  Francis,  explores  Gulf  of  Mexico,  i.,  1-18, 
14!>. 

Garvmi.  tortured,  iv.,  249. 

Gardar  Svafarson,  visits  Iceland,  i.,  36. 

Gardar  liolTii.  Iceland  an  called,  i..  36. 

Gardener,  i  ajit..  at  f  )riskauv,  iii.,  57S. 

Gariihier.  Cajii..  ii  .  413. 

Gardiner.  Sir  Chi  isioplier,  i.,  539. 

Gardiner.  I>avid,  ii..  21  (note). 

Gardiner,  (apt.  Linn,  ii.,  5.  6  ;  34  ;  93. 

Gardiner's  Island  (:Manehomack),  ii.,  34. 

Gardner,  Col.,  iii.,;i93. 

Garttehl,  Gen.  James  A.,  advises  Rosecrans  to 
tiglit,  v.,  130;  returnstofielilof  battle,  135;  nom- 
inated by  Keitublicans,  519 ;  career  of.  519 ; 
election  of,  ?)'1\  \  < 'onkliiiL'^'s  war  aiiaiiist.  -VJ2 ; 
as.sassination  oi.  .^»J;; ;  liis  hn-t-riu^^  and  (h;ith, 
524;  his  character,  .".2  j  ;  payment  of  .  latms  inr 
attendance  of,  527  ;  dudication  of  monument  to, 
620. 

Garland,  A  ugustus  H.,  Cleveland's  Attorney- 
general,  v.,  554. 

Garland,  Gen.,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  380. 

Gailington,  Albert  C,  iv.,  438. 

Garlinston,  Lieut.  E.  A.,  his  attempt  to  rescue 
Greeiy,  v.,  534. 

Garnett,  Gen.  Bichard  B.,  killed  at  Gettysburg, 
T.,  103. 

Garonne,  The,  of  the  Western  Co.,  II.,  .533. 

Garrick.  quoted,  iii.,  207. 

Garrison,  William  Llovd,  Iv.,  316e(«cg.;  mobbed, 
330. 

Gary,  Judge,  in  anarchist  trials,  v..  564. 

Gascoigne.  George,  publishes  Gilbert's  "Dis- 
course,"!., 230. 

Gates,  Horatio,  with  r.raddoek,  iii.,  267;  Adjt- 
gen.,407;  seutto  N.  J.,  'vji  ;  siiiieiM-des  Schuy- 
ler, .'584;  President  of  Ili.>  linaid  of  War,  596; 
takes  command  in  tlie  Sontli,  iv..  34. 

Gates.  Sir  Thomas,  Gov.  of  Virginia,  i.,  292,  299. 

Gayoso,  iv..  139. 

Odzette,  The  Boston,  established,  iii.,  136. 

Gazzana,  Luke  de,  i.,  141  (note). 

Geary,  John  W„  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  413. 

(Jeary  Chinese  law.  The,  v.,  618. 

General  Zovell,  The  Confederate  gunboat,  v..  9. 

General  Armstrong,  The  privateer,  destroyed,  i v., 
224. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  iv.,  6. 

Genet,  Edmund  Charles,  iv.,  123,  132;  issues  com- 
missions in  the  West,  138;  foimda  Jacobin  clubs, 
140. 

Geneva  Tribunal,  The,  v.,  419  et  seq.;  amount 
awarded  U.  S.  by,  421  ;  decisions  of,  on  points  of 
iuteruatioual  law,  422,  423. 


Genre,  mutinies  against  Laudonniere,  i.,  200. 

George  I.,  death  of,  iii.,  135. 

George  III.,    taxes   the   colonies,  iii.,    334;   his 

statue,  350,  487  :  lii.s  speeches,  364,  451,  454,  566. 
George,  Capt..  of  tlie  l:<}sc,  ii.,  393. 
George,  Fcut.  lii  <■  iii.  iii..  226.  24.5. 
George.  FortiWdliani  Henry),  iii., 289;  captured, 

iv..  196;    at)andMne,l,  -jnj. 

Geoige.  Lake,  iii  ,  -j-vi  et  seq. 

George.  Mis.,  mi  ilie  Ne::ro  Plot,  ill.,  229. 

Georgetown,  s.  c  ,  capture  of,  iv.,  60. 

Georgia,  Stat*  of,  Margravate  of  Azilia,  iii,,  140; 
chartered,  143;  slavery  in,  153;  tenure  of  lands 
in,  154;  at  war  with  Si>aniards,  159  et  seq.;  its 
condition,  bid;  .surrend<-r  of  its  <liarter.  166;  not 
in  tirst  <  ■oni:iess,  itl^;  jnlojds  (nnslitution,  487; 
Indian  troubles  m.  iv..  2^7:  in  conilut  with  the 
general  govt-rnnieni.  2-s:  slierinan's  march 
through,  v.,  '274et.seq.;  provisiMii;ii  M.,v,-inor  of, 
appointed  in  isii.'i.  :;:r.-  .liifirnliies  ..i  i..nnstruc- 
tionin.  408  ;  lace  riuts  in.  iw  ;  tiuallv  readmitted 
to  the  Union,  410;  Populists  triiu'nph  in,  604; 
damage  along  the  coast  of,  in  hurricane  of  1893, 
631. 

Georgia,  The  Confederate  cruiser,  v.,  ;m2. 

Germain.  Loril  (ieor-e,  iii-.-'iiLs  mole) ;  his  opinion 
on  the  war.  iv.,  -Vi;   un-s  out  of  othre.  75. 

German  Flats,  settlenu-uts  on.  ilevastated,  iii., 
609. 

Germantown.  Battle  of,  iii..  558  et  seq. 

Germany,  trouble  with,  over  American  pork,  v., 
542;  her  course  in  Samoa,  580 ;  her  building  at  the 
Worlil's  Fair,  649  ;  her  exhibit  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture, 650. 

Gerrisirs  Island,  N.  H.,  il.,  419. 

(.ierry,  Elbridge,  Iii.,  413  ;  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, iv.,  100;  commissioner  to  France,  132. 

Getty,  Gen.  George  W.,  moves  to  Hanover  Junc- 
tion, v.,  96. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  v.,  98  et  seq.;  results  of, 
105,  106. 

Ghent.  Treatv  of,  iv.,  240. 

Gibbets.  The  Year  of  Three  (Tory  name  for  1777), 
ill.,  56(i. 

Gibbon.  Gen.  John,  at  Chancellorsvillc,  v..  SO;  at 
Gettysburg,  103  ;  at  second  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, 20S. 

(Gibbons,  ii.,  |27  (note). 

Gibbniis,  Saiali.  at  Boston,  ii.,  240  (note). 

Cibb,-,.  3Iajor  <alei),  iii.,  561. 

(iibhs.  Samuel,  killed,  iv.,  235. 

(Jil.son,  i:ev.  Itichard.  at  Portsmouth,  ii..  421. 

(Gibson.  William,  of  Fast  .Jersey,  iii.,  (i  (note). 

Giddings,  Joshua  K.,  anti-slaveVy  ri'snhitiou.s  and 
resignation  of,  iv..3-)5  ;  in  Free  t?oilconvention, 
403. 

Gila  River,  The,  ii.,  .588  et  seq. 

Gilbert,  Battliolomew,  in  Virginia,  i.,  2.59,  260. 

Gilbert.  Su  llnmphrev,  his  "Discourse,"  i.,  229; 
v.-va-es.  ■:;;<;.  2ifi. 

Gilbert,  Maltitew,  of  New  Haven,  Ii.,  30  (note), 
322. 

Gilbert,  Otho,  I.,  233. 

Gilbert.  Raleigli,  i.,  268;  in  tlie  Poijham  expedi- 
tion. :n7.  32(1. 

Gillam,  trader  in  N.  C.,  ii.,  286. 

Gillniore,  (i  en.  Quincy  A.,  at  Fort  Pulaski,  iv.,  513; 
siKcei-cls  Hunter,  v..  154:  takes  Fort  Wagner, 
156;  bonibarils  i  harleston.  I'l?.  l-'-s  ;  Ins  part  in 
<;iant's  tamiiaigii.  ]\''.>:  in  Floiida,  2;k'i. 

Gilnntre.  J.  Ii..  on  an  errand  of  peace,  v..  268. 

Gioia,  Flavia.  introduces  luagnetic  needle,  i.,  35. 

Girdlestone,  Dr.  Thomas,  iii.,  460  (n()te). 

Girty,  Simon,  iv.,  116. 

Girty'sTown,  Iiid.,  destroyed,  Iv.,  114. 

Gisi.  ( 'hristoplii  I .  ex]iioiei',  iii.,  25h. 

Hist.  i'i>\.  Mordeeai.  at  Kdge  Hill,  iii.,  564;  at 
Battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  36. 

Gist,  W.  H.,  iv..  439. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  v.,  420. 

Gladwyn,  Major,  ill,,  314,  316  etseq. 

Glamniia,  Lady,  burned  as  a  witch,  II..  452. 

Gleason,  Capt.,  killed,  ill.,  510. 

Glen,  Governor,  of  south  Carolina,  iii..  295. 

Gloneester,  Mass.,  iii  .  416. 

Gloueester,  Va..  fi-i  iiiie<l,  iv.,  71 ;  invested.  73. 

Gh.ucester  roiintV,  Va.,  ii..  304,  305. 

Gloucester  point,  ii..  152;  Bacouat,  311. 
Glover.  Col,,  iii.,  51)2;   geneial,  .^13;   at  Trenton, 

.52s:   r,7r>;    quoted.  n.s2.  r.s:   (note). 
Glovt-r.  Mrs.,  lianged  in  ll<iston,  ii.,  -155,  456. 
Glover,  William,  of  North  Caroliua,  ill.,  87. 
Godfrey,  Eilward,  in  York,  Me.,  i.,  336. 
Godhavu,  Greenland,  v.,  533. 
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<5oavii.  Samiu-I,  a  Nl-w  NelliiTliinil  piitn.oii.  i.,  IM. 
Ooft.  Niithaii,  Jr.,  appoiiitcjil  Secretary  ot  llie 
Navv.  v.,  51l>. 

Goffe  Col.  William,  li..  371) ;  110. 

<;..  I  i.r.'i.iin.ii  "11.  ill  I'^i-.  v.,  1111 ;  i.roiimim on  in 
li.tl  4'i.-.  tMinblin^'  ill.  vjr.:  s.ll.-.  ii.s  liljlli  a»i»-5, 
l,~  'm  ,Ti..].H  1..  l.-^^.  .Mii.v  11.  IV..'..  .W2:  risk 
lM.'li;..ul.l.-<;lni-ii,ptl..c-.irii.T..'.uli(»c9.;U'.uil8 

;, ',  ,  t„  si v.riiiiiiiil  siili'H  of.  311U;   reaelieH 

i  il  ,-,us  '.'.iv.-iniii.Mit  iiiipli.r,Mltn»ell,30<J:  inore 
rc-culv.-.l  lliiiii  pai.l  nut  nil  nil.  Ur.st  'I Y  "* ''"■ 
sumptilili.  .illl ;   U.  S.  re»eive  llueatoued,  (>.)0. 

Gold,  Lleut.-col.,  Hi.,  Ms.  ... 

<Jolrt  Ulr.,  in  Hint  ciilonial  (NinKrcs-s,  ui..  20. 

Coliii-ii  (iati-.  Till-,  al  S:in  Kraueisco,  u.,  5ii>. 

••Ci.ilchii  l.iK.iMl." 'nil-.  v..lili7. 

«. ,((/!•«  Xi"H. 'I'lii'.  ill  111"  >^"veni,  11,  .;I8. 

(ic.l.l.iiiM,!.    Till-.   leiJiiiilili-lKleil  Ijy   I'opul'Ht"  »» 

(.:,,l,lsl..ii..ii-li.  ( iiiuMlnre  r.ouia  M..  commands 

Koaiiulir  cxpriiiliim,  Iv.. -tut.  ,  .    ,-, 

<iomL/.,st.|ilii;ii.on  Ni.i  tli  .Miu-ncan  coast,  I.,  lol. 
■■Gimdola."  the  wonl.iii..:i:ii  mote). 
Gi.n.lmuar.  and  tlie  Viif-'iiiia  icinpany,  I.,  -isl- 
G.>,)ili,  William.  (ioviTiiornf  Va..  ill..  'O- 
i;,,H(l.  Sal. 111.  Irieii  lor  witclii-ialt,  u..  4o»- 
■■  I  i.iipil  lit  tiii;r."  eraof,  iv.,  liH-.  ,^         .. 

,i hvin.  J. .iiii.dauKliter  of.  in  witchcraft  excite- 

iiiciit.  ii..  l.'i.'i.  t.'.';. 
Goiiilviar  Slipliiii.  "f  New  Haven,  ll.,  l-i. 
Gookiii,  Charl.-H.  of  l"a.,  iii.,  1»S,  ISii- 
tiookin,  Kiv.  Mr..li.,  111.   ... 
Gordon,  Uev.  AhxaiideiMU.,  IJJ. 
Gordon  Gen.  John   H  ,  at  Cedar  Creek,  T.,  2J9; 

caiVturM  Fort    stedman,  W,l ;  WJ  ;   at  Graufs 

funeral ;  .'i.'j"  :  .'iH  I. 
Gordon,  l.ieut..  Hi..  MH.    .. 
Gordon,  ratrick,  of  I'a..  in..  L^s,  im. 
Gordon,  Uolierl.  ol  Ka.st  .Icr.scy,  in.,  6  (note). 
Gordon,  Til i.i.  ot  Va.,_ii..  :il.. 

Horlt^V''-ein-'';^' ai'  V,\Ae.,  ii.,  «0.  , 

Gor|e'i"sir  'Kernando.  (ioveVnor  of  i;b-m<m1  i. 
EuKlaml.  i..  mHi  »oi"l«  exiie.lltions  to  Mam  . 
r9  iSI-  beton-  I'arlianient,  Die;  secures  .La  o- 
uiaKiaiit  Willi  Mason, :«:);  Wintliropon,u.,.jO-, 
Me.  and  N.  11.  patent  ot,  .illi  et  leq.,  -a,. 

G..r5.-s.  Ucliirl.  and  I'lymonth  Co.,  i.,  3.- . -i-H. 
l.o  Foil  saiiiiol.  ii..iW;  111  I'rovidenee,  Oil  et  scq.; 
t  Sii'awom.-t.  7 1,  7.-,  (notel ;  summonedto  Bos- 

ton,  79 ;  attacked,  .so  et  sm. :  a  I'rismier  8..  c  »c«. ; 

returns  to  Sliawomet.  Ii7  etmi-s  petition  of,  ll.l. 
G;;Sl'Am"!m?''i...-nedatJan^8^wn  i  2l«J. 
Gnsnold    llarllioloiiiew.voyaKestoNew  fcngl.in    , 

1.,  Sil'-JiiJ.  j;.-.;  11  member  of  Vll-giula  Council, 
Gr8port?Va.'.'navy.yai>l,  destroyed  by  secession. 

ists,  \\.,  Vi\.  .,       .      .„. 

fiosaelvn  tJen.,  takes  Casline,  Iv.. -»>• 
GOUUI  •j".V,  early  life  of,  v..  5W.  l^.;   aU™pts  to 

stop  {.'overunient  sales  of  Kold,  M'  ■    >:\i'*  "'" 

final  Plans  upon  susiienslon  of  sales.  .>ii.  ;  li  s 

losses  paid  liv  the  Krfe  Kallroad,  510 -,  in  South. 

western  strike,  .WJ.  ci  ,,  i„  s    »!■;  oin 

Gourgues,  Dominiiiue  i\e,  in  Florida,  i.,  215,  210, 

Gove   Fdward  antllenlel',  ill  X.  H.,  li.,  429. 

G     4lV.   ei  t "Vein  it  ies.  deall.igs  in,  V    41K) ;  U^^^^^^^ 

of,  during  Mcculloch's  adiniulstration  of  Irca. 

su'ry,  501!.  ... 

Govemois,  Koyal.  in..  2..  el «««. 
Gnvernoi''s  Island,  i..  111. 
Gowauns,  I^.  I.,  ii.,  3'3. 
Gowanus  Creek,  lii.,  41l«. 
C4owen,  I'laiikliii  H..  v.,  4. 1.  ,.,„,„> 

Gl-ace  bitore  meal.  iii..  411  (note),  215  (note). 
Grafl-.nn.  d.  llainii.d.-.  iii.,.?^- 
Grafton.  lioU.- ol.  ii..  21i2;  ill.,  363.  3ft). 

i;Sin:rj^;::r:'::ri^f>.^^...it..«(note,. 
[;s;;l;j;:Ma.!4"i»  "J:  -">"t-" '"»>■■  "■«  -""■«■•■ 

G rami' Army  of  the  Republic,  The,  organization 

Oia'ml  I'.nib.'irkatlon.  The,  Hi.,  III. 
Grand  Inland.  Iv.,:iyi.  ..--..,„ 

Giand  I're.  treaty  of,  ii.,  .ViO;  ill .  -n  ei  teq. 
Gran.l  rev  lew  of  tlie  "rm.y.  v.,  3..1 
Grangananieo,  Iiidnin  cliiel,  i..  .41,  -w. 

Grander.  Gen.  Gold at  Clilckamauga    v.,    3... 

•'15 -compels    Anderson    to    surrender    1-olt 


Gaines,  -Hi;  under  Gen.  (anby  at  Mobile,  249. 

iraligeis.  The,  rise  of,  v.,  4l).'i;  victories  for,  In 
courls,  llili;  their  anti-railroad  luUuence  In 
low-a,  .'»"7. 

irani.  Dame,  ill.,  539, 

li-ant.  Gen.  James,  ii.,  493  ;  499  ;  5oO. 

;;:;;;;[; Kn-i^'i^f-.^Hiii, ,ii  ^■. ^.^^^^ 

irant  Gen  Ulysses  S.,  in  Mexico.  Iv.,  3M; 
narr'owlv  escapes  remaining  In  civil  life,  433; 
t  Cairo,  41,4;  in  the  Fitz  John  I'orter  rase. 
Wi;  moves  on  Fort  Henry,  v.,  3;  eaptiires  Port 
Donelson.a;  christened  "Unconditional  sur- 
render  "  and  pi  onioted  to  lank  of  niajor-gi-iiei  ai, 
t"  sueeee  IsC.  F.  Sniilli,  14;  at  Sliiloli,  l.'.«-(«f//.; 
retned  by  Halleek. -.lO;  .lesc-nds  MlssLss,,,,,. 
towards  Vicksburg,  r, :  opens eaiiipaigii  against 
Vlckslmrg,  311,  40rtakc-s  personal  eoiuman.l  of 
Vicksbiirgexiieiliiioii.  H"-;  iiiovenientsof,  near 

tliecltV,  107,  ll«;  l..-»ieg,H  Vick.sblllK,  109,  110; 
his  eoiil'se  after  tliesiirrembr.  112. 113  ;  his  siim- 
iiiliig  up  "t  the  Vi.k.-.lmrgcain|iaign.  114;  urges 
H osr.iaiis  to  atl;ick  Bragg,  TJi;  his  sarcastic 

opilli f  Jellelsoll  Ilav.s.  137;   in  coinmaiM    of 

DlvisionoftlieMissi.ssi,ipi.l37;arnv.alof.inUat- 

tanooga.  i;i--;  liu-lus  ball 1  clialtai lvi  l.il, 

140  ;  hlsieport.  1  II ;  seiidsMi.i  man  to  liiii  nsnle  s 
lid  142;tliankedby  laii.ulii.f"rclialtaii.">ganiid 
Knoxville,  H.',;  aiii.oiiil.d    lieiihii:iiii  -'■;;;■;'. 
169,  190;  puts  ail  end  to   It.-d    Itiver  e\  m-i  llloll, 
172;   his  iriendsliip   with   sheriiiao    lid  ;  lorees 
uniler,  in  Vii-ginia.  191:  suins  up  the  iiil'"-' > 
situation,  mil:   plans  of,  197:   in   the  W  llder- 
m"s,  -imetsm.;  at  Spottsylv;inm,  2n2  c    »««  ; 
"to  light  it  out  on  tins  line.  ',7 '■'•„'/■,,      n-ii 
North  Anna. -JO-i;  at  .-a-iond  lialtle  of  l  o      II.    - 
hor,  -im;  decides  to  besi.-gi-  lticblliolid,.0.1,  his 
lettW-to'llalleckonllH-sili.alioii.UW-    iistight 
grasii  on  Kiel.moiid.  --h    ..,,^;;,.s  s  sliei  ilau  as 
coniniaiider  in  sli.ii:nido:ili   \.  ■  "';* -..r.' '■.  " '" 
gestedasa  candidale  l..r  I'lesideiit.  .....  iT  di?., 

e.in.s.lils  t.i  Slorniaii's  plan  of  nmrcbni-.-  across 
(ieorgl:i.  -jyi;    his  orders    to  (.en.    \S.il/rl    not 
reci-ived.  31X;  sends  Gen.  Terry  lo  atl:o  I.  fori 
Fisher  a  .H.-eond  time.  319;  li.rsiiades  I,lli.-..lll1 
nieet  peace  conniiissi,.in-i  s.  :v  11 ;  ..rders  a  gill.  1 . 
niovenielil  forward.  3-Jll;  niviles  l.iii coin  "'  msH 
him  at  lii-:idiiiialtirs.  :i:t;l;  piiisin-s  I.e.- s  .n  iii.\ 
■bViomI.sI.i-i- I.,  sarren.hr.  331;  nie.Is  lai.  at 
Apl...matt..xr,.inl  Hi.lls,.  3;ll;  al  grand  revii-w 
ot  the  ariov  at  W:.slinigt..ii.  3.'.2:  disagr.-is  wlh 
Johnson  on  Mexican  iini-stioii. 31 13;  acconii.aines 
Johnson  in  his  "swinging  round  lln-  circle, 
384;    commaii.l    ot    tin-  army  taken    frmn    mc 
Presid.-iil  and  vesli-.l  ill,  3S.1;  assigni-d  <"  ^1;     • 
ton'solliie.b.ltl-esiglisits..i.lia  lel...-s:     issu  1- 

seiiiii-iil  i|ii;iii.-l  wilhlhe  l'ii-sidi-iil,.is';  t  .••  "^i^ 
cal  It.p.ll.lical.  .all.li.lal.-  ill  l»...s,  H";  ace.pts 
liomin;  lloii  wilh  fan... us  "  Let  lis  have  peace 
lell.T  1..1:  el.-.l.-.l  nesi.l.-iit.  lOil;  Ins  sti-ange 
tii-st  cabinet,  lo.i :  bis  scli.im-  for  annexing  San 
Domingo,  414;  |-29;  his  eouise  spins  the  Uepub- 
li™n  Party,  131.  43-^  renomir.ated  by  iirehnna. 

li 433;  his  overwhelnnng  nial"i-ity,  4.1..;  olU- 

cial  corruption  during  his  second  teini.  -I.ls;  ms 
famous  ••  Let  no  guilty  man  escape    ordei  .4.1.1: 
proposed  for  a  third  t.-rm.  412;  sustains  l\ell"gg 
n  Louisiana,   ir,:  r.cou'ni/.es  llaxt.-r  m  Arkan- 
sas 447-  slr.-n.'lluns  Washiiiirt..ii.l.-'.-iices,  4.>4; 
ato  ,e'.;ilig..fVein,.nlil:>l.   i:.^     tie'  •,-'-'  r'^'i's'k 
under.  4111;  his  cnlnlciice  in  himsell,  ..oi ,  hsk 
and  Gould  attempt  I.,  get  him  lo  have  no  goM 
sold,  .51111;  orders  siisiiensioli  of  gold  sales,  oui, 
induced  to  go   nwav    from    Wa.shlngton.   .50,: 
Flik-s  iettet-  cansei  his  1-etur.i    .'.ilH;   i-eaehes 
Washington  and  orders  gold  sales,  510;  Ins  i^i- 
spoiisildl.tv  for   Hlaek    Flidiiy   panic,  all  :   Ins 
tmir  around  the  worhl,  51il;  <,p|iosition    o,  f  r  a 
third  term,  517;  "anything to b.-al  -     -''^  *«■ 
lug  vears  and  ileatli  of,  .-..V,;  his  imposing  fu- 
nel  111,  .'..Vi,  .'.57  :  dedication  of  niolinmenl  to.  O.u. 
Gl-initham,  li.,  31.). 
"Oraiil.s,  •  the  Hamjislille,  III.,  430. 
Gl-anl's  11111.  I'a..  ill..  30"- 

HfS;^;i^.mr^;u' ".•.S-it..  the  American  coast. 

lv..B5;defeatsGrave«.71. 
GraveCreek.  Va...i.i.iouniat.  I.....  . 

t;nives.  Admiral,  iii..   llll :  defeated.  I»..  .1. 
Gravesend,  L.  1..  li..  145.     _ 

(iraveseml  liny.  Ill  .  411(1.  49,.  

Gray,  killed  In  the  "  Uostou  Miissiuire.    III..  .ii>3 

(note). 
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Gray,  on  Mass.  Committee  of  Safety,  iii.,  3S6. 

Gray.  Isaac  P.,  v.,  673. 

Gray,  Robert,  iv..  Idt. 

Grayson,  C'ol.  AVilliani,  iii..  495. 

Great  Island,  N.  II.,  "  stone-tbrowtne: "  at.  ii., 
467. 

Great  Meadows,  Pa.,  iii..  2(;0,  269. 

Great  Savai.^i.-  M<miit;iiii,  iii,,  2f).j. 

GiceU-v.  Hoiacf,  Ins  Idtn  t"  Ci'unt  Mercier,  v., 
oU;  liis  iuuiM'  ill  III.'  .T»uitt  niattei'.  266 ;  per- 
HU:uU-3  tlu-  I'n'sulrut  tu  tirat  with  Confederate 
emisfiarirs,  2(17;  )iis  iiirniisidrial*-  rnursc.  2(l.s ; 
HitiiiH  bail-b'JiHl  nf  J.-tti-i  s.-ii  Davis.  :i.M  ;  ..ii]i.isi-s 
Grant,  4:i2 ;  nominattd  U>r  Pn.-siilcnt.  U-\ ;  in- 
dursfdby  DiMnocratic  Parly.  4Si;  Jiis  campaign, 
4:S4,  A'io:  defi-at  and  death  ot,  436:  dedicatiou  of 
inoniuuent  to,  (;20. 

Greely,  Lieut.  A.  W..  establislir-s  hlmsplf  at  Lndy 
Fraiiklin  Bay.  v.,5;i:f;  lailun-  of  aitcnii'ts  t<i  rr     i 
lieve,  533  e(  «t'g. ;  8ullVrini.'Mit  liis  party,  :>:i'>:  n-s-   \ 
cue  of,  53(J;  Congressional  luward  lor ditseuvt-ry 
of  bis  party,  537. 

Green,  Duff,  iv.,  208;  on  the  abolitionists,  32fi. 

Green,  Kev.  Roger,  iu  N.  C,  ii..  271. 

Green,  Tlionias.  Gov.  of  Md.,  i.,  514;  ii.,  214. 

Green  Bav,  ^Vi8..  ii.,  W.i;  iii.,  25(i. 

Green  Mo'untaiu  bnys,  Tlu-.  iii.,  581;  iv.,  79. 

Greenaway,  cant.  Robert,  ii.,  489. 

Greeubaclcers,  The.  nominate  Peter  Cooper,  v., 
450,  514 ;  united  bv  prospect  ot  resumption,  514 ; 
552  :  575. 

Greenback -Labor  Party,  Tlie,  v.,  521. 

Greenbacks,  tirstissue  of,  v.,  490,  491 ;  arguments 
for  and  against,  492,493;  increase  in.  during  1^63, 
49(1 ;  iiKn-asi-  in.  up  to  middle  of  isr.5.  499;  can- 
cellation id  liftynnllious  and  reissue  of  twenty- 
six  millions  nf,  503. 

Greene,  col.  Cliristopber.  iii.,  562. 

Greene,  John,  ii.,  40  (note);  iu  the  Weston  con- 
troversy, 71,  7(;  (note)  ;  goes  to  England,  98;  pe- 
titi<m  of.  li:^ 

Greene.  Nathanael,  iii.,  394.  495;  brig.-gen..  407 
(nutc):  i|iu.t.-d.  417;  at  N.  V.,  402;  at  Fort  Wa.sU- 
ingtnn.  olS:  at  Trenton,  52S  :  at  Brandy  wine,  554; 
at  Gei-mantown.  .v>;i ;  at  Valley  Forge,  593;  in 
command  at  siuinglii-ld.  iv.,  15;  supersedes 
Gates,  40;  his  simtlu-rn  campaign,  40  et  seq. 

Greene,  Lieut.  S.  D.,  command  of  Monitor  de- 
volves on,  iv.,  507. 

Greenland,  i.,  37  ;  visited  by  the  English,  231 ;  v., 
533. 

Greenland,  N.  H.,  ii.,  441. 

Greeuleaf.  Stephen,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Greenough,  Horatio,  his  work  in  sculpture,  v., 
674. 

"Greens,"  Johnson's  loyal,  iii.,  576,  578. 

Green's  Farms,  Conn.,  (lestroyed,  iii..  615. 

Greenspring,  Va.,  ii.,  314,  315;  assembly  at,  317. 

Greenville,  Fort.  iv..  116. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  ii.,  13s. 

Gieenwich  Bay.  Conu.,ii.,  138. 

Gregg,  Lieut-col.,  iii.,  581. 

Greuatlier  Island,  iv.,  202. 

Grenville,  George,  iii..  333  ;  introduces  the  Stamp 
Act,  338;  d.friiils  that  nit^asure,  347;  his  connec- 
tion with  Javs  ttcaty,iv.,124. 

Grenville,  sir  Kirliaid.  vovages  of,  i.,  246,  248,  251. 

Gresham.  WalTrr  (j.,  aj.p.'nntid  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, v.. -VJii ;  a]. pi. ml. -d  SnT.-tarv  <d"  Ilie  Trea- 
surv,  and  tlo-ii  Ciiitiil  .-;taI.N  i  iiTUit  Judge.  .^)42: 
aprfsiil.-iitiaUaiidnlate,  573;  Cleveland's  Secre- 
tarv  nf.staii-.  r,-zr>. 

Grev",  Lu-nt..  kilh-d  at  Savannah,  iv.,  10. 

Grey  and  Ripnn.  Earl  de,  v.,  418. 

GritUey,  Richard,  iii.,  394  ;  426. 

Griersbn,  Col.  Benjamin  H.,  daring  raid  of,  v., 
108. 

Griffin,  Col.,  at  Burlington,  iii.,  .526. 

Griffin,  Gen.  Charles,  at  Bull  Run.  iv.,  465 ;  at  Ap- 
l)omattox,  v..  334. 

Grii^n.  The,  La  Salle's  vessel,  ii,  510. 

Grijalva,  Hernando  de.  in  *  'alilornia,  ii.,  664. 

Gl^alva,  John  de,  ^■islts  Florida,  i..  148. 

Grimolfson.  Biarne.  a  N«irse  disroverer,  i..  46,  40. 

Grinnt'll,  j.rosecuting  attorney  in  Cbicago  an- 
arehist  trials,  v.,  5H4. 

Grisw  (dd.  Fort,  massacre  at,  iv.,  68. 

Groesbeek,  W.  S..  counsel  for  Johnson  In  liia  trial. 
v.,  390;  nominated  for  President,  433. 

Gronan,  iii..  150. 

Groonie,  Samuel,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Groton,  Conn.,  linrned,  iv.,  69. 

Groveton,  Battle  of,  iv.,  554,  655 ;  results  of,  656. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,  iv.,  387. 


Guanahani,  Island  of,  first  land  seen  by  Columbus- 

i.,  113. 
Guatemala,  representetl  at  Pan-American  Con- 
gress, v.,  58S ;  comi)licatious  with,  over  Bar- 

rundia  allau,  607. 
Gutlrid.  ;i  Norse  woman,  i.,  45  ;  mother  of  first  Eu- 

rt.jiean  .  liildborn  in  Ameiiea,  54. 
Guinlii\  ill''.  JIarfiuise  de,  sends  Jesuit  mission- 

ari.-s  to  Maim-,  i..  32:i. 
Gneriiarlii',  a  Finn  li  colonist,  i.,  195. 
Gnerriirc.  Tin-,  captured,  iv.,  192. 
(iuest.  in  I'liihidelpliia,  ii.,  492. 
(iuilford.  C""'nn..  ii.,  15,  31 ;  settlers  from,  323. 
(iuiiliird  CiMu  t  House,  Battle  of,  iv.,  46. 
Guinea  (African  coast),  conflicts  iu.ii.,  330. 
Guinea,  The,  shipol  the  Va.commiS8ioners,ii.,214. 
C^uion.  Ciipl.,  iv..  I3'.i. 
Guitar,  ((d..  v..  46. 
(.;uiteau,    ( 'liarles   J.,    shoots    Garfield,    v.,    523; 

ph-;ids  insanity,  526  ;  hanged,  526. 
G  iilf  oi  calilui  nia.  The,  known  at  first  as  the  Red 

Sea,  ii.,  566. 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tlie,  Garaj'  in,  i.,  149. 
Gunboats  for  rivers,  iv.,  490. 
Gunby.  (.'(d.,  at   Guilf.nd  Cmiit  House,  iv.,  47; 

panic  fd  his  ic;:ini'nt  at  llohUirk's  Hill,  58. 
Gunnldorn,  discuveis  i  ireeiiland.  i.,  37,  38. 
Gunpowder,  supply  of,  iii.,  413,  545. 
Gustavus  Adolplius,  i.,  465. 

Haarfaheu.  King  Harold,  of  Norway,  i.,  37. 

Habeas  corpus,  writ  of.  in  Va.,  iii.,  72;  suspension 
of,  authorized  by  Congress,  v.,  118  ;  controversy 
over,  122  et  acq.;  suspension  of,  by  Force  Act, 
443. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  iii.,  236. 

Hackensack  Bridge,  iii.,  521. 

Hadley,  Mass..  tights  at,  ii.,  409.  415. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  tribute  exacted  from,  by  Early, 
v..  230. 

Hague.  The,  Treaty  of  Westminster  proclaimed 
at,  ii.,  362. 

Hahn,  Michael,  elected  Governor  of  Louisiana^ 
v.,  201. 

Haines,  Private  Thomas,  iii..  586. 

llakhnt.  l:Hh;ii'd.  his  accountof  Cabot's  voyage, 
i..  i;il  ;   Ills  pal. 'lit.  2i;7. 

ILddiniaiid,  iioveriinr  of  Cnnada.  iv..  81. 

Hal.-.  Col.,  iii.,  571  :  at  IW-nni.s-s  Hei-lit.s,  684. 

Hale.  Kd\v;iid  i:vei<tt,  \\  rilin-s  ot.  v.,  666. 

Hale,  John  P.,  lioinin;ited  for  President,  iv.,  403. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  452. 

Hale,  Mrs.,  accused  of  being  a  witch,  ii,,  463. 

Hale.  Capt.  Nathan,  iii.,  511 ;  compared  with 
Andre,  iv.,  27. 

■*  H;ilf-ltreeds,"  The   v.,  622. 

Jlalf  Moon,  The,  on  the  Hudson,  i.,  354. 

Halifax.  Lfird.  assi.sts  in  seniling  out  the  AA- 
reiititre  (•aVry.  iii..  33;  271 ;  his  connectiou  with 
III.-  siainp  ia\.  ;i:;7. 

Halifax,  X.  s.,  how  named,  iii..  271. 

Hall,  A.  oakev,  v.,  430. 

Hall,  Hiland,  cited,  iii.,  436  (note). 

Hall,  Judge,  arrested,  iv.,  237. 

Hall.  Lieut. -col.,  at  McGowau's  Ford,  iv.,  45. 

Hall.  Thomas,  of  N.  Y.,  ii.,  123  (note). 

Halleck.  Fiiz-Greene,  v.,  664. 

Halleck.  Gen.  Heiirv  \v.,  sent  to  California,  iv., 
373;  in  ciiuiiiand  ot  Hejiartment  of  the  Missouri, 
485;  strict  luiliiaiv  riiie  of.  4^*6;  rennuistrated 
with,  forarnmig  iiei:r.)es.  515  ;  his  successes  in 
the  Mississipj'i  Vall.-v,  ."lol ;  ord.-rs  McCIellan  to 
witlidraw  Ironi  th.-  i'<ninsnl;i.  .Vt")  ;  app.'inted 
gencrali]l-chiel,-M;i;  rejn  ov.-s  M.(  ■ienan..Vd  :  or- 
<b-rs  Aiiiiy<d  Viri.'iiiiaI.)lliecapit;il,.V.7:  directs 
:\H-<'Ielhin  to  advance.  ri6s ;  talseh  aec'ised  of 
biiideiiiii:  McClelhiM.  ".7<i.  571;  in  coiiiinaiid  of 
H.  liartnient  .d  the  :Mis.soiiri.  v..  2;  Ins  ditliculty 
with  Grant.  10;  in  tieiieial  control  in  the  West, 
n  :  iidvane.s  on  toiinlh,  ii*.  2o  ;  fails  to  pursue 
B.aiiregard.  21  ;  in  eoniniand  of  all  U.  S.  laud 
forces.  29;  orders  Hooker  to  defend  Washington, 
02;  his  quarrel  with  Hooker.  94,  95;  displacetl 
from  position  of  general-in-chief,  li:9;  criticism 
of.  190;  resumes  dntns  as  Lincoln's  nnlii;iry  ad- 
viser, 191;  bis  niiwiUiiiuness  t.i  ;is?-iiiiie  respon- 
sibility, 232, 2:i:; :  puts  hinisell  at  Giant '^ disposal, 
231 ;  in  conmianil  of  Division  of  the  Pacihc  after 
tlie  war.  ;:ri9. 

Hallett.  William,  of  Flushing,  ii.,  239. 

Hallowell,  Col.  Norwood,  v..  146. 

Halpine,  Charles  <;,.  war-time  writings  of,  v., 368. 

Halsey,  sent  to  Alhanv,  iii.,  433. 

Hamden,  John,  visit s  M  assaaoit.  i.,  407  (and  note). 
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Hanict.  nllinncp  with,  in  Tripnll.  iv.,  KW. 
JlaniiUdii,  AlfxiiinU'V,  iii.,  4n.'i;  oio  ;  wiiriis  Con- 

uri-ss  itf  apprnach  of  tin-  llilli8li,  5o7  :  in  (.'"ustl- 

tutiniial  ('nuvfntloii.iv.,  nil  ;  iM'ronii'ftSccrt'tary 

of  till-  'Iri-uHUiy,  Iii.'>;  his  connfctiou  witli  Mi- 

rainhi.  110;  ktlh'il  by  Burr,  uu. 
Hamilton,  Andrew,  nf  East  Jcr«ev,  iil.,  9;   of 

Pa.,  17K,  IT!* ;  in  llu'  Zinitft)!'  Uljel  8uit.  •SS.i. 
Hamilton,  Andn-vv  J.,  v.,  iil5;  provisional  fiuviT- 

nor  of  Te.\a8.  37i>. 
Ilannlt(»n,  (it-u.,  iii.,  508. 

Jlaniilton,  (Jov.,  captures  Vlncennes.  iii..  (Ul. 
Haniiltitn,   JanieH.    Governor  of    I'a.,    iii.,    191 ; 

(Joveriior  of  South  ("aroliita,  iv.,  3ii7. 
IlaniUn.  Hannibal,  eleeteil  Vire-presideiit,  iv.,l3-I: 

rJnetihiH  rlmice  for  Viee-i)re8itlent  111   IfitH.  v., 

".^'iS;  juiiiminces  «econ<t  election  of  Lincoln,  iHi). 
Hiiniiiiriinl,  (JeorKe,  iv.,  123. 
HaniiiK'nd.  Seinitor.  resi^^ns  from  Senate,  iv.,i;iS; 

pr  (MiiiniMiI  Keei-H«io«iMt,  4;iy. 
HiiMipdt'ii,  J<iliii,  ii.,:;7l. 
Ilaniplun.  Rev.  Mr.,  iii..  311. 

Hampton,  Wade,  defeated  by  Salabeiry.  iv..  -(C. 
Hampton,  Wade,  his  election  contested  in  lH7ii. 

v.,  Ki-  ;  tuitespo.HSi'Hsiun  of  the  State  lloUHe,  4ii;t. 
Hampton.  N.  H.,  Wheelwri^'ht  at.  ii.,  -12:{. 
Hampton  Koads  Peace  Conference,  The,  v.,  32.5, 

JIaiieuik.  John,  liis  sloop,  iti.,  3-i7 ;  on  proiiosed 
di-.-.Iriiriiiin  of  Ilostou,  -i'^^i. 

Hiimotk,  (ien.  \V.  s.,  at  WilllanisbuiK.  iv.,  .j21  ; 
at  I'rcdci  ickHburA?.  -'>7ti;  suiceeds  (_'imch.  v.,  '.'->; 
advises  Meado  to  t.'ive  battle  at  (iettysbur^'.lW); 
woundeil.  103;  underGrant.  I'.M;  at  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  201.  202;  at  spi.ttsyl vania.  2(i4: 
crossi'.s  the  North  Anini.  20.'»;  at  second  battle 
of  Cold  Harbor,  20S;  in  command  of  u  military 
deimrtment  after  tlu'  war,  :!')!';  Hucetids  sheii- 
daii  iuiojiimand  of  tilth  district,  ;ls.s;  -|or. ;  nomi- 
iiaif.t  loi  President  ity  tlie  I»emo<iat>.  .vjo;  his 
untnrluiialf  spreili  eom  ei  iiiiii,'  the  tarill.  -VJI  ; 
deteat  of,  -Vil  ;  at  tJraiifs  luucral.  o'j7  ;  death  of. 

Hancock.  Mass.,  iii.,  433. 

Hancock's  Bridge,  skirmish  at.  iii..  fiOO. 

Hand,  (ien.,  iii..  4ii7 ;  52S ;  at  Newtown,  iv.,  4. 

Hand's  Cove.  Vt..  iii.,  4:i4. 

Haii-iiiii;  Kock.  s.  C..  Sumter's  attack  on,  iv.,  :t2. 

Il.iiiliaiii,  TliomaM.  voyage  of,  i..  317. 

llnnniih.  The,  capture  ol.  iv.,  (W. 

Haiio\  er  Court  House,  Battle  of,  iv.,  .VJii,  .'(27. 

llaii.Min.  Alexaniler.  his  otlice  sacked,  iv..  1H7. 

Matlior  Island,  iii.  292. 

Hanoiirl,  IJiul.-col,  iii.,  524. 

Haidee.  <Jeii.  William  J.,  i v., 47.1;  atSlllloh,  v..  I-'. ; 
Willi  Brairt;  in  Keniucky.  2it;  succe.ds  Hrajrk', 
142;  suci-eedtMl  by  I'olk.  112;  217;  ci-nsiued  bv 
Hood.  ■J22;uiiJiiHtry  blamed  tordofeatjil  .\tl;inta, 
22i; ;  hiirrii'S  io  ileienciMtf  Savannah.  2s(i;  evac- 
u.iirs  llnMutv,2»l ;  abandinis  Charleston,  :f21. 

HardeiiburK,  Ariioldus  van.  ii..  12:{  (note).  131. 

H;irdi]i,  Col.,  in  Harmar's  campaign.  \\.,  114. 

Hardin,  John  .1.,  killed,  iv.,  375  (note). 

Hardin^'.  Col.  A.  ('..  v..  127. 

■*  Hani  sliellN  "  ami  "Soft-sliells,"  iv.,  415  (note). 

Hardv.  Old  Fort.  iii..  592. 

Hard  v.  sir  Thomas,  captures  Eastporl  and  bom- 
bards Stouin^ton.  Iv..  2H'. 

Harford.  Henrv,  of  Md.,  Iii..  "h. 

Hariot.  Thomas,  in  Va.,  i..  2lf;;  on  tobacco,  250 
motel. 

Harlan.  James,  resigns  froia  JtdiuHon's  cabinet. 
V. .  :i»4. 

Harlee,  W.  W.,  Iv..  43S. 

Harlem,  N.  Y.  (New  Haerlem),  Ii.,  245. 

Harlem  Heights.  Iii..  505  cf  jfc^. 

H arm ar's  campaign.  Iv..  114. 

Harndeii.  Lieut. -gen.,  assists  in  capture  of  Jeflfer- 
s<tn  Davis,  v..  :t5<i. 

Hariiev.  (-Jen.  W.  S..  iv..  473. 

Jlarpei's  Ferrv.  John  Itrown's  raid  on.  Iv.,  130; 
burned  bv  Confederates,  403  ;  battle  of,  5t;0. 

Harriet  Lane,  The  Union  vessel,  v.,  100. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  v.,  071. 

Harris.  Thomas,  ii  ,  113  (note). 

Harris,  William,  ii..  40  (note). 

Harrlslmrg  ctniveiition.  The.  iv.,  350. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  iiii..  4li';  introduces  resolu- 
tion of  indepeiideme.  tsi. 

riarrison,  Ben):imin.  a  presidential  candidate,  v.. 
673:  niuuinaiion  of.  :.:  I ;  his  lack  of  personal 
magnetism,  575;  election  of.  577  :  inaugurated 
President,  579;  at  Washington  Immgural  Cen- 
teunia),  5al  et  veq.;  renominated  in  IHVZ,  ii23. 


Harrison,  Carter  II..  asAasslnatlon  of,  v.,  (WiT. 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  attempts  to  make  H- 
llnois  and  Indiana  shive  .states,  iv..  109;  at 
Tippecanoe,  1N2;  commands  expiMlltion  ngalnst 
Detroit,  193;  Invades  Canada,  199;  election  to 
Presidency,  and  death  of,  3.VJ. 
Hariod,  pioiieer.  iii.,tji(i. 

Harrod's  stati(ui.  Kv..  ili.,  om. 
Harsin,  Jaeob,  i|Uoled.  lit.  403. 
Ilari.  John.  (:<»vernorol  Md.,  iii.,  7*). 
Half.  Kalph.  iii..  520  (imte). 

Hart,  Thomas,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  0  (note). 
Harte.  Francis  Bret,  war-time  wrltingsof,  v., 370; 

his  i[itlueiue  on  American  literature, (^TO. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  seltleil.  i..  .552;  II..  ti,  9;  General 
Court  at,  22;  boimdarvol,  I3S;  treaty  Of,  217,  25(J; 
its  a<-tion  loutei  nin::  ihe  Dnicli,  x'ti. 
Jfart/onl.TUv  C.  s.  tritate,  at  New  Orleans,  v., 
21;  at  Mobile  Bay,  'J45;  Farrngiit  views  tiglit 
froni.2Hi. 

Hartlonl  (  on  vent  ion.  The,  I  v.,  229  et  neq. 

Harlshorne.  llimh,  <if  East  Jersev,  III.,  0  (not^*). 

Hartsville.  i'a..  III..  .V>1. 

Harvard  College,  ami  Whitellehl.  III.,  207;  Its  In- 
ttnenco  upon  American  literature,  v.,  U7I. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  in  Virginia,  i..  4S4  ;  favors 
IMarvland  t-olonists,  .5ni  ;  sends  chiyborue  to 
England,  502;  (b-pi»sed,  ."(0.3.  .W4  ;  II.,  200,  201. 

llarvev,  John,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  2.sn. 

Haslet.  Col.,  his  regiment,  Iii..  494;  killed, 535. 

■■  Hastv  l'uddlnir."The,  v..  (iti3. 

Halchv,  King.  iv..  249. 

Hattield,  Mass.,ii..  414;  altjckcd,  41."). 

Hathorne,  Cupt..  il.,  440. 

Hathorne,  Justice,  on  witchcraft,  11.,  158. 

/lafteran.'llif  Fnion  gunboat,  v.,  Hit;. 

Halterasexpediiitm,  Tlie.  iv.,  492. 

Hatlmi.  Frank,  appointed  Postmaster-general, 
v..  5^12. 

Ilaveihill,  Mass.,  11.,  400;  Indians  attack,  iii.. 
lb). 

Havilaml.  (Nd.,  iii..  311. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  The.  Secretary  se ward's  wish 
to  annex,  v..  400:  revolulirm  in,  020;  U.  S.  jno- 
tec torate  established  in,(;'27  ;  iirogress of  scheme 
of  annexing,  (TJs;  Cleveland's  n-versal  of  the 
policy  tciwarils.  02.S:  provisional  government  in, 
ijecouH's  pi-rmiinent,  029. 

Hawes,  Thomas,  named  provisional  Ciovernor  of 
Keiiluckv  bv  Bragir.  v..  30. 

Hawkins.  Sir  J<din.  i..  203. 

Uiiwkins.  Capt.  Itichard.  i..  329. 

Hawley,  Jerome,  of  Md..i.,4S9;  treamirer  of  Va., 
II.,  200,  201. 

Hawley.  Jesse,  projects  the  Erie  Canal,  iv.,  275 
(note). 

Hawtborne.  Nalhaniel,  v.,  (ii!.5. 

Hav.  <;en..  at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  fS3. 

Hay.  Miijoi'  John,  ordered  to  bring  peace  coni- 
nilssioners  to  Washington,  v..  207. 

Haves.  Capt.  Edward,  i.,  232;  23.h. 

II:iyes,  Kiithi-iford  B.  at  Cedar  Creek,  v.,  239: 
nominated  for  President,  41«;  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one,  ■l.'iO;  bitter  dispute  as  to  Ids 
election,  451  et  wf^.;  (iechircd  elected,  450;  liis 
sui  cessful  ailminisiration,  401 ;  withdraws  Fed- 
eral troops  from  S.  ( '.  and  La..  403;  at  tempt.sto  re- 
form thee  ivil  service.  404;  vetoes  bill  restricting 
Chinese  immlgratitm,  47-< ;  vetoes  Denmcratic 
bills.  4h3;  \etoes  Bland  Allison  Bill.  515;  de- 
clares auainsl  a  sei-«»nd  pri*sidentlal  lerm,  510; 
jirosperity  during  his  administration,  521;  at 
(iraiit's  liim'ral.  5.'»7. 

Havmarket  riot.  The.  V...VI3. 

HaVne.  C(.l.  Isaac,  execution  of,  Iv..  iT2. 

HaVne,  Paul  11..  v..  070. 

HaVne.  Bobert  Y..  i>redicts  a  solid  South.  Iv.. 
2.H7;his<lebate  with  Webster.  30.'.. 

Havnes,  Jidiii.  of  Conn.,  11..  2:{ ;  his  treatment  of 
>fiaiitonomo.  93,  !H[. 

Havtl.  the  (juesthm  of  lecogiuzlng  the  Repulillc 
111,  iv.,  2-s'>*;  at  Pan-Ann-rlcan  Congress,  v..  &»s. 

Haywood.  J<ihn.  of  East  Jersey,  ill.,  0  (note). 

Hazard,  ('ommander  S.  F,.  iv.,  49H. 

lla/.en.  Gen.,  attacks  Fort  McAllister,  v.,  280. 

Heald.  Nathan,  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Iv..  Ihk. 

Heamans.  Capt..  of  the  <} olden  Lion,  ||..  219. 

Heard.  l-Ml/ab.-t  h.  escape  of.  at  Dover,  II.,  44.'.. 

Heaid.  Gen..  IH.,  4!t5. 

Heath,  (ien..  in  command  on  the  Hudson,  iv.,  07. 

Heath,  sir  Koberl.  pjitenteeof  S.  C..  ||..  270. 

Heath,  William,  iil..  :wi;.  391.  .W2;  407(notei;  sent 
to  N.  v.,  429;  4<t2;  495;  his  "  Memoirs,"  515  (note). 

Ilealhcote,  George,  HI..  143  (note). 
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Heemskerk,  A  rctic  voyajte  of.  I.,  344. 

Heemstede.    (?>ee  Henipstead.) 

Heermaus,  Aui^n.stiiu',  ii.,  l-.i  (uote) ;   conimis- 

sicmer  to  Md..  -IM). 
Hi'iiis.  of  La  Sallv'.s  cxpeilitioii.  ii.,  520. 
HfiutZi-lmau.  iit-u.  S,  i'.,   at   Bull   Run,  iv.,  4*!3, 

4(i4;  .311!;  iTCouuoillf.-;  flolll  a  lmlloou,.5:iO  ;  on  the 

fliicUahomniv.  .V-1;   at  .Sevou   Pines,  5"-7,  .ViS; 

at  Fail- (laks.  .'1.10;  at  King's  .School  House,  532 ; 

at  Savaii^-'s  station,  537;  at  Grovetou,  ootJ:  at 

(.'haulillv.  .'.."ji;. 
Helfiia.  Ark.,  aiti'  of.  ii..  .Vis. 
Ht'li:j  anil  t-"!!!!!!..!!.'!.  .\ iii.si-nien,  i.,  55,  5S. 
"Hi-ll  FlK-  dull."  Till-,  ill..  137. 
Hell  i^ati'.  ii.,  :l.-i;  iliMiii'tKin  of.  342;  iii.,  513. 
Helliihiiiil  i.\i-\vlminilhiuili.  i..  4". 
Hfllu.  (  ■;nit.,  iii..  Ml  (liiili-K 

Hemp,  hiu:?  of  (.'unu.  un.  ii..2i;. 
Henip.stiiul  (Heenisteili'l.  ii.,  35;  145;  343. 
Hell,  .settlt-r.  killeil  in  Va..  ii.,  294. 
Hemliman.  Capt..  in  Philip's  War,  ii.,  415. 
Henderson,  John  B.,  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri,  v., 

287. 
Hendrick,  Indi.iu  chief,  iii..  2.S4.  286. 
Hendricks,  C'apt.,  killed,  iii..  448. 
Hendricks,  ThonKi.>  .\..  ii.miiiuited  for  Vice-pres- 

ideilf.  v..  44H;  .V.l  ;  di  ;illi  id.  .'i.'i.s,  561:. 

Hendrickseii,  Cmnelis,  iu  Uehiware  Bay,  i.,  3i;2. 

Henley,  Comniodoif.  iv,,  2.')2. 

Hennepin,  Father,  ou  the  Illinois,  U.,  511. 

Hennessy,  David  C,  killed  by  Italians,  v.,  607, 
G08. 

Henrico,  Va.,  i..  2m;  481. 

Henrietta  Island,  v..  531. 

Henr.v  the  Xa\  ii::it"r.  Prince,  i.,  97. 

Henry.  .Iiihii.  Iiw  i  iiii.--|iiiacv,  iv.,  2'2S. 

Helily.  I'atriik.  nil  Sl;iiiip  .ict,  ill.,  339,  .140;  596; 
on  necisstty  tnr  union,  iv.,  90. 

Herald  Island,  v.,  530. 

Herbert,  Hilary  A.,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the 
Navv,  v..  6'2(;. 

Herjulf.  the  Xorthiiuin,  I.,  38. 

Heijiillness.  lin-iiiland,  i..  39. 

Herkiini-l.  Lien,  ^irholas,  iii.,  572;  577  e(  se^. 

Hernisdorf.  L'apt.,  iii..  151. 

Heroid,  David  E.,  in  Lincoln  assassination  con- 
8plrac.v.  v..  342;  hanging  of  344. 

Heron.  Gen.  F.  J.,  v..  47. 

Herons'  Islands.  The.  in  the  Potomac,  i.,  492. 

Herrick,  Cape,  iii.,  434;  581. 

Herrick,  Marshall  G.,  on  witchcraft,  Ii.,  4.58. 

Herring  Creek,  Md.,  ii.,  218. 

Hessians,  The,  Hi.;  493 ;  at  Trenton,  530 ;  at  Port 
Mercer  863;  in  Rhode  Island,  007  ;  3000  arrive 
at  Xew  York,  iv.,  07.    (See  also  Mercenaries.) 

Heth,  Gen.,  v..  30. 

Hett,  Rene.  iii..  232  (note). 

Hewes,  C'apt..  at  Cape  Ann,  i.,  418. 

Hewes,  Jof^eiih,  iii..  4s5. 

Heyer,  Col.  Wiiliain.  iii.,  402. 

Heyes.  Pietir,  at  suaanendael,  i..  433. 

"Hiawiitlia."  v..  ii'i7. 

Hibbiii.s.  :\Iis.,  lKiii;;i-d  as  .1  witch,  ii.,  455. 

Hlck.s.  Wliitiiiiail,  iii..4.5.s. 

Hick.s,  \\ill,  lii.4  Miaii.-^inn  house,  iii.,  492. 

HleloL^lyplius.  iii  .\iinrn;i  iinil  A.>ia.  i.,  12. 

Higgin.siiii.  I'liuiii.-*,  t<  ai  lii-l  at  salelil.  i.,  .521; 
Ills  fariwell  to  Euglund.  525 ;  death  of.  535 ;  writ- 
ings of,  v.,  662. 

Higginson ,  Col.  Thomas  Wen  tworth.  in  command 
of  colored  regiment,  iv..  514. 

High  HiUs.  S.  C.,  Greene  retires  to,  iv.,  02. 

Hildreth,  Richard,  v.,  006. 

Hill.  Gen.  A.  P.,  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  Iv.,  533; 
at  Cold  Harbor,  531;  condition  of  his  troops 
after  Frazil  T'.s  Farm.  ■"i:;ii ;  ;iil\aiu'i-N  tow  aids  ttir 
Riippahauiliii'k.  .Mil;  juiiis  .I;ii  ksiiu  iit  1  iuriliiiis. 
ville,  .5.52;  drives  BuilisiiU-  biick  at  .\iil  ietiilii 
Creek,  564;  wounded  ;it  LluUKi-llm  s\  ille,  v 
85;  92;  position  of,  belnre  Gettv^-llllrl;.  97;  at 
Gettysburg,  99;  at  Orange  Court  Hiiu.se,  I'.is; 
in  the  Wilderness,  '201  et  scq.;  at  Spottsylvania, 

Hill,  B.  H..  encourages  the  Georgians  to  raise 
troops  to  resist  Slieriuan.  v.,  277. 

Hill.  David  B.,  his  "snap"  convention  in  New 
York,  v.,  624. 

Hill,  Gen.  D.  H.,  at  Seven  Pines,  iv..  .527.  .i'2S;  at 
Beaver  Dam  creek.  53:1;  attacks  at  Malvirii 
Hill,  540;  iu  front  of  Richmond,  546:  rernfnn-is 
Lee,  5.57 ;  at  Turner's  Gap,  503 ;  at  Cliickamauga, 
v..  134.  r        ,  ^   . 

Hill,  Kdward,  of  Md..  i..  512. 

Hill,  C4en.,  sent  to  Quebec,  iii..  45. 


Hill,  Isaac,  iv..  298 ;  300. 

Hill.  Lieut.-col..  iii..  574. 

Hill.  Major,  at  Stony  Point,  iii..  01.5. 

Hill.  Richard,  in  the  Delaware,  iii.,  iso 

Hillliiiuse.  ca]it.  .lames,  ill..  61.3. 

Hills.  Jiiliii.  Ills  ihaitof  Kew  York,  ill.,  492  (niitel. 

Ilill-lii.iiiiiL'li.  lOai  1  of.  ui.,  .3.54,  303,  :166. 

Hill>al  .  .laliHs.  iv  ,  222. 

Hilton.  .Mrs  .  Ini  liiui.si-  burned  during  the  Xegro 

Plot  ixiiti- lit.  iii..  jjT.  °  " 

Hiiiiolleniico,  an  Indian  chief, Iv..  2.53. 
Hinckley,  Thomas,  of  Kew  Plymouth,  ii.,  390 
Hindmau,  Gen.  Thomas  C,  v.,  47;    at  Cliic.a- 

niaiiga,  135. 
Hingham,  Mas.s.,  old  meeting-house  at,  ii    53- 

incident  at,  .58. 
Hinnian.  Col.,  at  Tirouderoga.  iii    437 
Hinnian,  Mrs.,  alteuipts  to  kill  .Vrnoh'l.  iv    70 
Hiutou's  "Hi.sioi\ .  ■  Miutihitid  iv    :i:i5 
Hispauiola.  suiipnsid  ti.  In-  ( ipliii .  I.,  n3  :  1'20. 
"History  of  the  United  ^.'etherlauds,"  The,  v. 

600.  ' 

Hitchcock,  Col.  Daniel,  Hi.,  497  ;  535. 
Hlte,  Joist,  iii.,  74. 
Hoar.  E.  Riiikw 1.  Grant's  Attorney-general, 

v.,  JI17  ;  ii'simis.  in; ;  one  of  the  High  Commis- 

Klom-ls  at  \\  llsliiuston,  41s. 
Hoar.  Samuel,  iv..  396. 
Uobart,  Rev.  Peter,  ii.,  38. 
Uobbes.  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  452. 
Hobkirk's  Hill.  Battle  of,  iv.,  58. 
llobiiken.  .\.  .1..  bought  by  Pauw,  1.,  432;  burned 

li.v  Indians,  u.,  '231. 
Hiuliela;;;!.  Itiver  of,  i.,  183;  Town  of,  1S.5. 
Hocking  \alley  strike.  The,  v.,  540;  used  against 

Blame  in  campaign  of  1884,  552. 
Hodshono  (or  Hodgson),  Robert,  a  Friend,  ii.,  240 

et  seg. 
Hoei-shin.  discoverer  of  Fusang,  i.,  83. 
Ho.g  Island,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  396. 
Hogg,  Mrs.,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  '22.5  et  sen. 
Ilogkins.    (See  Kankamagus.) 
Hoke.  Gen.,  driven  up  Cape  Fear  River,  v.,  3'1 
Holbourne,  Admiral,  at  Halifax,  iii.,  291. 
Hohombi'.  .Limes  P.,  v.,  207. 
Hokiiitt.  .Iiiliii  ("Tom  the  Tinker"),  iv.,  120. 
Holdeii.   iJaiidall.  ii..  44  (note);    iu  the  Gorton 

ciiiiiniM  isy.  69,  71,  75  (note);   goes  to  England. 

98;  petition  of,  113. 
Ilolden.  Hiiliiit,  of  N.  C.  ii..  2S7. 
lloldeii.  \v.  \v.,  provisional  Governor  of  North 

Carolina,  v.,  376. 
Holder,  Christopher,  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  ii., 

181;  at  Pl.vinouth,  186;  at  Salem,  1.86;  punished 

at  Bii.ston.  l.sil,  187. 
HiiUaiiidaie.  Peter.  Gov.  of  Fort  Christina,  i..  409. 
Mollanil.  it.s  1  iiptiire  «1th  England,  iv.,  70  (uote). 
Holland,  lii.gir.  iii..  143  (note). 
Iliilliiu;in.  E/.ekiel,  ii..  40  (note) ;  rcbaptizes  Rog- 
er Willianis.  09. 
Holly  S|iiiiigs.  Miss.,  capture  of,  v.,  42. 
Holmes,  -\dmii-al,  iii.,  :ju4. 
Hiilniis.  Ensign,  learns  of  Pontiai-'s  plot,  ill..  314; 

death  of,  321. 
HoliiRs,  (;ii>rge.  at  Fort  Nassau,  i..  441. 
Holmes,  .lohii.  iv..  2()7. 

Holmes.  Uev.  I  iliailiab.  at  L.vnn.  ii..  100.  lOs  ct  sea. 
Holmes,   Oliver  Wendell.  war-Iiuie  writings  of, 

v.,  368;  his  inlliieuce  upon  contemporai  v  litera- 
ture, 667,  608. 
Holmes,  Gen.,  Tlieopliilus  H.,  at  Fort  Darling, 
i  v.,  533 :  his  small  part  in  the  Seven  Days'  light- 
ing, 53S. 
Holmes,  William,  in  Connecticut,  i.,  .548. 
Holt,  in  the  .Nii.'lo  Plot.  iii..  24(1. 
Holt.  Chief  .liisliir.  on  wiieli  trials,  ii.,  4.53. 
Holt.  Mai  V.  piiui.slu  d  at  Harttiird.  ii.,  '20. 
Holtiiii.  Hi.,  diliu'ate  in  Congress,  iv..  95  (note). 
Holy  Alliance,  The,  jv.,279. 
HoiyiiUe,  (  ;ipt..  ;it  Tumer's  Falls,  ii..  414. 

"HomesicK  111  Heaven,"  v.,  609. 

Homestead  strike.  The,  v..  613  et  seq. 

Hondius.  his  map  of  Drake's  Bay.  ii..  .576,  577. 

Honduras,  at  Pan-American  Congress,  v.,  "88. 

Hoiiivw 1.  sir  Philiii.  ii..20S. 

Hood,  .\diiiiial,  dileatiil,  iv..71. 

Hiioil.Giii,  .liihii  11  ,  at  .Aiitietam.  iv..  .564  ;  atGet. 
t,\-sbiii  u.  v..  nil  ;  sur(iM-ds.Iolinstoiiin  coiiiniand. 
2IS;  i-tiai^i-'i  w  ith  eolisjiiiiiii:  ;ii,^aiiisl  .liiliiistiui 
21:i;  eliaraiirr  i.l.  2211;  at  liiltlie  of  .\lhiiita,  221  . 
cellsim-s  ILirilee  for  defeat, '222;  evacuates  At- 
lanta, 224  ;  advances  into  Tennessee,  '220  ;  anni- 
lulation  of  his  army,  227 ;  relieved  from  com- 
mand, 227. 
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Hooil.  stamp  ilistributer  in  Mil.,  iii..  :H5. 

Hooker,  (ieii.  Joufpli.  lii  Jlnxicn,  Iv.,  383 ;  mnrcliea 
upon  KortMii(J:iuili-r..VJ):  at  WillianisbuiK.  vil  ; 
coiiiplaiU8  ot  havlii;;  lifcii  kit  iiiiiiniliitiil. 
!iJ2;  at  Fair  Oali.i.  Ml:  lii«  aciuuut  nf  II"'  rf- 
treat  t"  Harrison's  Lanrtiiif. 'iJ-:  lalii-s  imssi's- 
8iou  of  Malvini  Hill.  .'.Lj;  urR.'"  McL'k-ilan  lo 
lUsri'Karil  Halli'fk's  orilirn.  :,M:  ilcliats  J';will 
at  Bristoc.  .V»t;  snecet'tU  McOowell.  .">|-IJ;  at 
Tiiruer's  (iap.i'it>3:  woiilKled  at  Autielaiii  fri'ck, 
561;  uu^ll'^Hllrnsi^lo..j7^;  at  l''n-cli'n<ksl)iirK..''7i'. 
577;  moves  up  the  river,  .>!;  iiuruslile  ri'i|Ui'»ts 
(lisu)is.siil  itt.  .V<'.1;  8in'L-eiil«  IliirnjsiiU',  -Oa'-;  in 
coiutiiaiid  (tf  the  .\rmv  (►!  Uu-  I'ottimac.  v.,  7-1; 
letter  to,  trolii  Ilie  I're.'.iilinl,  7.i.  TO;  Ills  plan  of 

Cami>aigll,  77;  at  Clliimellnrsville.  7s  «'(  «<'«.; 
woumletl,  Ml;  nilit  i.xiii  ..r.  ^^i;  e(.iHliti«ni  of  Ins 
anuy,  Ul ;  In  tlie  .sh.ii;iii.l..;ili  Valley.  :rj;  eros-es 
the  Potomac,  '.'1;  Ins  re.->l^natioii  aeeepteil, '.i.'i; 
transferred  to  the  \Vest.!"i;  m  command  of  re- 
enfureements  for  Kosecrans,  1:17;  at  Clialla- 
Dooga,  V.isetseq.;  his  "battle  above  the  clouds." 
13'J;  his  recall  reiomineiided.  I'.w;  relireiiient  of. 
'iil ;  in  command  of  a  military  department  after 
the  "war,  :t.v.i. 
Hooker,   Hev.  Tliomas.  at  Xewlou,   i.,   .WO;   in 

Conn.,  .V.l ;  ii.,  :J7. 
Hopewell,  x.  .1.,  iii..  001. 
Hopkins,  Bi.sliop,  Iv.,  :i;is, 

Hopkins,  Kd«  aid,  11.,  'J3  ;  in  Boston,  '27  ;  in  Lou- 
don, It.'*. 
Hopkins.  Commodori'  Ksek,  iii.,  -117. 
Hopkins.  .M;illliew,  "  witeh-llnder."  Ii., -loS. 
Hopkjii.-..  M.-\eii.  i..  i'M  (note),  -KG. 
Hopp.l,  N:.ae  T.,  iv..  3»S. 

Hopsc.n.  I'.-r.-L'niie  T..  ot  N.  S.,  iii.,  275  (note), 
Hiire,  Mr.,  vovai;.-  d.  i..iitt. 
Horn  I'diil.  .\Mii;.|".lis.  Md.,  II..  :i.S. 
JIunict.  The,  i)loek;i<h'il,  iv.,  t"'  ;   captures  the 

Peityi'iit,  "^'i*. 
Horseshoe  Belul,  Battle  of.  iv.,  'JIO, 
Horse\',  Samuel,  of  S.  t'.,  ill.,  IO.i. 
Hortaks  A-  Co.,  iil.,.VI.i. 
Hosiiier.  kjlli'<l  al  Concord,  III.,  390. 
Hossiit.  (;illi-s.  i.,  4:).'.. 
Houfjli.  I'"r;iukliu  B..  III.,  '2»S  (note). 
Ifonsatoitic.  The  Uiiiiin  vessel,  v..  149, 150, 
Houston.  !S;iiiiiiel,  ill  Jackson's  campaign, Iv., 203; 

goes  to  Texas.  .'J(»2. 
How,  Capt.  Daniel,  on  IjOliu'  Island,  ll..  34;  124. 
Howard.  Capt.,  at  Cha|uiltepee,  Iv..  3»;i. 
Howard.  I, lent.  col.,  al  battle  of  Cowpeus,  lv.,41 ; 

at  CJuilford  Court  House.  47, 
Howard,  cieii,  <).  O.,  al  Chaiicellorsvillc,  v.,  M  et 
seq.:  in  ci>nimand  of  left  wiuK  at  (lettysbiiri:, 
99;  hurried  to  relief  ot  llosecnrns,  1H7  :  succeeds 
to  McPherson's  coniiuand,  '221;  with  Mu-iuuin 
in  his  Maich  to  the  Sea,  27.< ;  in  the  Caioliii;is. 
322;  captiil-es  stores  at  Clieraw.:j-2.'>;  iiiuler  Sher- 
man in  . North  Caridiua.  :i:i.i;  tirsi  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Fl-eeilliien's  Bureau,  :i.*,8. 
Howe.  <Jell.  A.  P..  succeeds  Sijiel,  v..  230. 
Howe,  I.ordHeori-e  AuKustus.  Hi..  ■2'.i7;  killed. 'iiw. 
Howe.  Julia  \V;ild.  w;ir  lime  writinKSof.  v..  371. 
Howe.  Admiral  l;ich;ird.  al  New  York,  iii.,  4iB; 
meets  .Kdaius  and  Fiiiiiklin,  .'iVJ;  his  proclama- 
tion in  N-  J..  -VJl. 
Howe,  Cell.  Uobcrt.  at  S;iv;iunali,  in.,  M'i. 
Howi',  Timolhy  1 1.,  appointed  I'ostmaster-general 

and  dies  shorllv  afterwards,  v..  .'>211. 
Howe.  Cell.  Sir  William,  in  liosion.  iii..  stu;.  411. 

4'M,  l'J2;  his  despatches.  iH  ;  evacuates  Boston. 
4'27  ;  at  New  York.  492.  -ii:! ;  correspondence  w  ith. 
511 ;  sails  from  New  Y'ork.  .V>1 ;  advances  on 
Philadelphia.  ;Vi3;  at  (ieriuaiitown..'il>0;  atClle8^ 
nut  Hill.  .Wl ;  not  ordered  to  meet  BurBojue. 
.Vis  (and  note). 

Howel,  a  iirlnce  of  Wales,  i..  m. 

How  ells,  William  ll-an.  writinss  of,  v..  (171. 

Howland,  John,  of  the  Jfayjlotcer,  i„  393  (note), 

Hoxic.  Mr.,  v.,  .'5112. 

Hubatts  Iiiilians,  The,  il„  .■)83. 

Hubbard,  iv..  'iV2. 

Hubbard,  Col.,  iii..  ,581. 

Hubbard,  Henry,  iv,.  390. 

Hubliard.  James,  of  Long  Island,  ■■„  14.),  1 .0. 

Hubbard,  Hev.  Mr.,  iii.,  :!9, 

Hubbaril,  William,  his  description  of  bortuu,  Ii., 
(is. 

Hnbbardton,  Battle  of.  iii.,  571. 

Hubert,  at  New  Orleans,  ii..  :•:'■*. 

Hiicks.  Kobert.  iii..  143  (note).        _ 
I  Hndde.  Andreas,  at  Fort  Nassau,  1.,  4,2  :  11.,  l.il. 

Hudson,  Henry,  his  voyages,  i.,  345  et  teq. 


Hudson  River,  The,  i.,  3.'i2:  II,.  Xi. 

linger.  Cien,  Benjamin,  iv..  .'i'i;!;  at  Seven  Pines, 

527 ;  In  front  of  Biclimond.  xa.  .',35. 
Huger,  (ieli.  Isaac,  at  tiullford  Court  House,  iv., 

4(>. 
Hughes,  stamp  distributer  in  Phlladeljihia,  ill,, 

:n.>. 
Hiiglies,  tlov.  (Arkansas),  v.,  ,')(t2. 
Huglu's,  tiuartermaster,  iii,.  50'2. 
Hughson,  John,  ill  the  Negni  Plot,  iii.,  225  <(<€«. 
HuL'ueiiots,  in  South  America,  i.,  189. 
Hull.  Capt-  Edwalil,  ii.,  14:). 
Hull.   Lieut.  Isaac,  in  Hie  Mediteri-anean,  iv,, 

l.~,ii;  ill  coiiiniandof  the  Coitnlttiitioit.  I'.r2. 
Hull,  Capt.  William,  iii.,  .',1,;  .'iio  (note);  5»«:  his 

caiiiiKiign  anil  suiTendei,  iv.,  187-ls9. 
Hiimidireys,  Oeu,  Andrew  A.,  Joins  McClellan, 

iv..  .V):', ;  at  Fredericksburg.  570,  577;  at  Peters- 
burg, v.,  330. 
Humphreys,  Col,,  accompanies   Washington    to 

New  York,  iv.,  105  (note). 
niimphreys,  Lieut.,  killed,  iii.,  448. 
Huiil.,  (ien.  Henry  J.,  at  (iettysburg,  v..  10'2. 
Hunt.  Hev.  Itoberl.of  Jamestown  colony,  i., '269, 
Hunt,  Capt.  Thomas,  kidnaps    Indians,  I.,  ;r28. 

Huii't.  William  Ii..  Garlleld's  Secretary  of  tUo 
Navy.  v..  5'22;  relires.  .','29. 

Hunter,  (ien.  David,  at  Bull  Run.  Iv..  4ea,  404; 
succeeds  Fremont.  4s2;  ill  eommaml  of  Depart- 
iiieiit  of  Kansas.  4s'i;  his  emaiu-iiialioii  oi-iler  an- 
nulled. 513;  raises  lirsl  colored  le|:iliM-iil.  514; 
deliollliced  bv  (_'onfelh-raTe  IlUtborilu-s.  .'.I.',;  at 
Charleston,  v.,  151;  c:iliu-s  oidt-i  for  liaiiks's 
removal.  172;  '200;  suet  i-t-ils  Si^-el  :ilel  isilet,  iited 
hv  lireckinridge,  '2i)ii;  cUeet  of  his  f;iiluie  in  Iho 
s)ieiiandoali  Valley,  '22s. 

H  unter.  Kobert.  of  N.  Y.,  Ill,,  43,  15,  47  ;  of  Va.,  71. 

Hiiiiler.  R.  M.  T.,  iv-,  440;  at  Hampton  RoaiU 
Ciuifei-cnce,  v,,  3'2(i. 

Huiiliiigton,  Col- Hi.,  500, , MS. 

lluutillglon.  L.  I,  II..  35. 

Illirlbiit.  (ien.  S.  A.,  v..  12;.')37. 

Huriui  Indians.  The.  il..  499  e<  »t'((. 

Illirncanei.l  Isra.  The.,  v..  0:r2. 

lliissey.  I  hiistopher,  of  Nantucket,  iii..  2  (note). 

Hutchinson,  Ann,  murdered  by  Indians,  I.,  457- 
at  Boston,  ,'1.53,  ,554;  ri-moves  to  Connecticut, 
rM ;  II.,  41.  42,  45  et  »«/. 

Hutchinson,  Edwanl,  li.,  44  (note),  102;  iii.,  110. 

Hutchinsiui.  Kdwiiid.  Jr.,  ii.,  44  (uolci. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  of  Mas.s.,  iii.,  219;  Chief 
Justice.  :j;r2;  (Lii'ut.-gov.).  his  house  ransacked, 
'M.i ;  (ioV.,  ;jij2.  ;ti>:):  letters.  :«w. 

Ilulchilisoii,  William,  ii.,  44  (note),  47. 

Hyde,  Kdwaiil,  of  N.  C,  Iii.,  88.  93. 

llvder  Ali.  iii..  :tin. 

llylacomylus.    (See  WalilsecmuUer.) 

lAf-vN.    (SeeAxacan.) 

Iberville.  Lemoyne  d',  iu  Me.,  ii.,  449;  In  La.,  ,V22 
et  seq..  .'>"25 ;  iii..  19. 

Iceland,  1..  .30;  Columbus  at,  101. 

Id:ilio,  State  of.  iidiiiissioii  of,  recommended  in 

18.S.S.  v..  .574 ;  admiltid  to  the  Uni Oitl:  great 

mining  strike  in.  iu  1»9'2.  01,",,  lilo;  slrength  of 
Populists  iu,  0'25 ;  its  house  at  the  World's  F'air, 

019. 

Illinois.  State  of.  Franklin's  plan   foi,  iii.,  300; 

Ihiods  ill,  in  l».s:s,  v.,  .541. 
Illinois  Klver,  The,  discovered,  ii..  .509. 
Immiglation.  restricted  in  Pa.,  iii..  188;  Hiictila- 

thm  of.  iv..  311 ;  stiniulatlon  ol.  in  l»09.  v..  413. 
Ilupeachmcnt  triiil,   President  Johii-son's,  v.,  390 

et  seq. 
Imporls  and  exports,  value  of,  iv.,  93,  94. 
Inipiessmeiit,  in  Boston,  iii.,  218;  :i.59. 
Improvements,  iiileriial,  Iv.,  '274. 
Inaugural  Cenlennial, 'I'lii-.  v-.  .'>8I  etseq, 

liiili  p,  iidenee.   Ili-clarati f.  iii.  470  el   seq.; 

growth  ol  the  Idea.  47ft-l»2 ;  commlHee  on.  483; 
iii(iii"i-apli  on  llie  slave-trade  omitted  from.  4s5. 
llohpelldenci'    of    the    United    States,    acknow- 
ledged, iv..  70. 
Iiidl:iii  ;itiocitHs.  in  N-  H.  and  Mass..  ill.,  r22. 
Indian  chiefs,  in  Knglalid.  iii..  41. 
Indian    Company.   The.    synonymous   with    the 

Western  Company,  ii..  .5:t2. 
Indian  Terrtlory.  unoeeiipled  lainl  In.  v..  .589. 
Indian  wars.  i..  l.'iO  et  seq.:  beginning  of  the  Po- 
quot  War,  .'>.0  et  seq..-  the  Pei|uot  War.  il..  1  et 
seq.:  In  New  Amsterdaiu.  '229  el  seq.:  'u  Me.. 
N.  11..  anil  Ma-ss..  ill.,  I'24,  llr2;  exiiedlllon 
agalust  Six  Nations,  Iv,,  iet  seq.;  lioBlllltleu  Iu 
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"t?' ,"'"?«l  by  British.  112  et  mq.:  St.  Clair 
touted,  11.,;  W.nyiie-s  cl,-clsiv<-  campaiKn.  116 
et  »«?.;  „-ar  with  tin-  rivek.s.  -le  et  sc,,:  lir.st 
feemmole  War.  21(i  et  ,.,,,...  p.i;„-k  Hawk  War, 
2!b;  secon.ls,i„„„il,.W:,r,  KM  <■(««/. 
imliaiia.  stati;  i,f,  lliniilslu.iu  1S83,  v.,  .>U ;  poUtical 

ccirni]itiiiii  III,  111  )8SS,  576. 
Indians  .■liarail.  rot.  in  New  EnKtand,  ii..  17  ct 
Sf7.;nlt|iuN,,rtlnv.st.iii..4S:i-aiiiiiai!;naL;ainst 
tu-.x.utbern.  .M  :  as  slaws,  s-  lu-.iti.s  xviili.  in 
Cariilma,  Kil ;  at  c.jw.ta.  i:a.  l..:  r,-iins  tir  iti- 
Wltll,  177;  tri-al}-  ivltli  Kasti-ni.  1:17  tri-iilvdt 
SrVsV''/"  '•■"""■'•'■'ivni,..iv..Ils;  in  \Var.,l 
lbl2,  18.9  etserj.:  Iroiibli-s  witli.  in  lia  ■•s7  c.r 
ruptioii  among  olticials  in  i.iiarftc;  of.  v'.,"nii  ■  ,lis. 
cotiti-nt  and  outlireaku  of,  4J1  ;  iiieturesque  oos. 
sibilmes  of  first  shown  hy  Catliu,  67.3.  ' 
Industrial  Reform  Party,  The,  noimnates  Albert 
i^.  Jledstime,  v.,  57,5. 

Ingalls.  Jolm  j.,  a  iiresidential  candidate  in  I88S, 

Iiig.\lls.  Gen.  Rufn.s,  Jiis  letter  on  the  dispute  as 

to  .Alccieihiir.s  supplies,  iv..  571. 
Ingcrsi.li,  Kii,,ii  c.,  v.,  313. 
Ingliam.  Samuel  D.,  It.,  300. 
Ingle.  Riehard.  in  Maryland,  i..  .jii  .in 
lugoldsby,  E.,  in  N.  y.,  lii.,  21.  2.-,;  in  N.  J.,  40  13 
Ingolf.  tail,  folonv  of.  in  Iceland  i    37 
Ingraluiiu.  CVunmod.u.-  liiiiican  X-..'v.,  1.50. 
lugiaiii.  ,r,,sepl,.  wltli  lla.oii  iu  Va.,  it.,  313  c(  g;.?;. 
Innis.  .hi.il.'.-  Ilai  1  V.  i\-..  111 
Innoe.  lit  \I]  I  .  l'.,,,i..  un  witches,  ii.,  4.51. 
Ilioilllali.ui  111  AiiielUM    iii     127 
Insei  ipti.iii  lc,„  k.  ii,.  r.M.  .IS.-;  (and  note). 
Internal  rev.iiue.  lii  st  law  for  raising,  t.,  4S.8- 

depaitiiient  ..f.  ereate.l.  4115;  large  1 unit  of 

raisi.i  11,  isi.vdi,,  .■,04;  live  thousand  niilli..iis  of 
tax.s..,ii,.,i,.,ialt,igetlier.  .-.mifhangesin  taxes 
t,!!'m,  "r'','''"'  '"■'■'■^«'.v  of  le.lming  taxes.  .566. 
liitei  stale  eoiiim,.|,e   (■..luiivssiunal  regulation 
01, 1 ,,  ..i„  :  laili  .lailsobj.i  t  to  rulings  of  the  com- 
missi.»nei.s.  o77. 
Intrepid.  The,  explosion  of,  iv.,  160. 
••  InvLsible  Empire," The,  v.,  403. 
Inwood,  N.  Y.,  iii..  518. 
Iowa,  state  of.  Interstate  Commerce   Conimis. 

siouers  vs.  railio.ads  in.  v.,  377 
Ireland,  a  pirate.  HI..  34. 
Ireland,  fiov.  (T.xasj   v    .56' 

Irisll  r;itli..li.s  ass.ildi.i;,  iii.,  423. 
Iron,  niaiiiifai  tiin-ol,  jii..  21ii 

"Iroii-ilad  oath."  The.  v.,  377. 

'Ironsides.  Old."  iv.,  193 
Iroquois,  The,  U,  S.  vessel,  i\-.,  489. 
Ii'oquois  Indians,  The,  ii.,  507,  511  (sec  Five  Na- 
tions). 
Irvine,  Col.  William,  at  Tliree  Rivers,  iii.,  4.50. 
Irving,  Wasliington,  v.,  664. 

Island  .N'umber  Ten,  position  of,  v..  7 :  its  strength 
8  ;  eapliiie.l  l.v  I'ope,  9.  -      ' 

Island  <iiiri,i.  Til,.,  v.,  304. 
Isleaiix  .N.iix.  iii. ,.302:  4.50. 
Isled'drleans.  ill.,  304. 
Isles  of  sli,,;iis.  ii.,  425  et  sea. 
Israel,  lost  tribes  of,  i..  36. 

Italnlia.  i'.anu 1  lieneva  Tribunal,  v.  4-^0 

Ital.v.  ti  oulile  with,  over  lynched  Italiansin  New 

Orleans,  v..  lios;  withdraws  her  Minister.  609. 
luka.  Battle  of.  v..  34. 
Izard,  Gen.  George,  ordered  to  the  Niagara,  iv.. 


JACK'S  Bay,  Cal„  ii.,  576.  .577. 

Jackson.  B.attle  of.  v..  108. 

Jackson,.\ndrew,  his  campaign  against  theSonth- 
ern  Iniliao.s,  iv..203:  at  Ilorsesli.i,-  ii.n.i  -iii-  11 
New  Orleans.  ■2:i3  et  seq.:  .x.iul.s  imliiiliiu'en. 
23b:  Jettereon's  opinion  of.  2;.7;  Ins  ..iiiiii.ui  on 

HieH.ui.hi  (lu.'sti.ui.  -2.52;  01,  tin-  ,a aign  in 

Ploil.la  J.,:;;i..M.,r.safii;,Ulv,-sl;,v,..2.-„-.,in,te); 
.selz.s  r..nsa.,.la.  2.56;  Ins  "  ExiiosiIi.mi."  2.5i 
candi.lat,-  t.u  I'l. -si. lent.  277  liis  .liaiacl.-r  ".il  ^ 
elected  Piesi.l..iit.  2:.i; ;  il.t.n.ls  .Airs  Eal.ui' '"W^ 
hlshoslility  l..tli.-r.  s.  Hank,  iliiii;  his  r'nioii 
toast.  30S  1  note  I ;  attempts  to  get  Texas,  362  ;  v., 

Jacksoii,  Claiborne  P..  Gov.,  iv.,  471 ;  issues  proc- 
lamation to  Missoiu'ians,  473  ;  vacates  the  gov- 
ernorship. 47s.  *' 

Jatks.ui.  ■■i'..ii,nhagen,"iv..  181. 

Jacks.. 11.  Fr;iii.  is.  iv..  330. 

J;Kksoii,  KiclKiril,  of  .Scrooby.  Va.  i    376 

Jack.son  Gen.  T.  J.,  at  Bulf  Run,  iv..  465:  char- 
acter of.  524, 525 ;  his  raid  up  the  .Shenandoah  Val. 


lev,  52.5  ;  at  Cold  Harbor.  .531 :  crosses  the  Chick, 
aliominy.  m :    atta.ks  at   Malvern    iiiiT. 540- 

f.','.X!;'„'V;"  ";""''i"  ""■  K''l'I''iI'an.iock.  5  6?at 
tela  ■  -5I..iiiitaili..5  ,2  ;  bis  niai.h  toeiit  .ilf  IMpe's 

nl'lv    -'-'r  "I'V  ■'"-  '■■■"y'^'O"-  ;™l  et  seq.;  at  Cliau- 

,  .  ,n,;','sir       "".■■'''*  invading  Maryland,  660; 

,)''.„     11    '    ',;'  lerry.oGl;  at  Antietam.  564 

.  t  -  h.iiueUorsiille.  v.,  81  et  seq.;  death  of  So  ■ 

d«licatiou  of  monument  to,  atiexiugton,  Va.,' 

Jackson  Park,  dedication  of  World's  Fair 
nLVrVs  Si'i  ''■•  f  ■'  •  ,f  liicago's  work  of  reclaim- 
in  gsoss  ^  *''  "  "'  fxpositiou  build- 

Ja.ksoiiville.  Fl,a..  earthquake  of  ISS6  in.  v.,  560 

.lac.. lis.  (....,11:,..  accused  of  witchcraft,  11.,  462 

Jalapa.  eapliued.  iv..  377. 

Jaioana.  L.  1..  11.,  35;  (Rust-don)).  245;  named 
Crattord  by  the  En.glish  agitators,  257  ;  lii  ,498. 

JainesI..lii9codeoflawsforVa  i  "ii.s- letter  of 
<m  the  Puritans.  371  :  liis.lealiii'i..s'with  the  Ley: 
d.;ii  .■.mill, •gallons.  :!s|,;;s2;  Ins  lealiui.sy  of  tlie 
\  irgllil;,  (;,_,..  4711.  477.  Is2  ;  ileatli  nf.  4S4.  ^ 

11  nlis  i-  V'n-V-"'  -'---■    '*'■'-■  '^■"■k.  Duke  of.) 
James.  lort.  N.  1 ..  iii.,  3. 

James  3Ia),ir.  his  house  sacked.  Hi..  344-  bis  en. 

counter  with  Capt.  Arde-soif,  iv.l;i 
James.  Reiibiui.  iv..  I.5S. 
James.  Tli.uua.s.  ii..  40  (notel 
Janus  Thnnias  L.,  ( larlield's  I'ostmaster-general 

v..  .j_2:  withdraws.  .529. 
James  Island,  S.  C.  Hi.,  467 

Tnon""'  "^  ■^'''"'  '^'"''''  ^^^'y"'  '"  '■-"'  "•■.  =■■"> 
Jiiuusiiu,  tCol.,  his  blunder  in  regard  to.iudre, 
.Tam.stuwn,  R.  I.,  burned.  Hi.,  417 

n'i'sf °o„"'  y^-  •r^"'^'!'  '"  -"'  ■  '«•'<  "nhealthful- 
ness,  290;  industries  in,  478;  saved  from  the 
massacre  of  162'2, 480 ;  suri-endered  to  parliameiiN 
.31?;  h.''l!l"i'n™"7'''  "■'  ""'  ''"™'^''  ^>'  ^^m'. 

Jami.'s.ui.  c.,i'..  iv'.,  13. 

Jaiiii.s.in.  liavi.i  F.,  iv..  4.38. 

Jaiios  Iiiilians.  I  h.-,  ii..  .59]. 


ans.  .Uin.ij...' wi.l.'.w'.'if 'Bogardus,  ii..  121  (note 
.iiis.n.  .J;ni.  of  I. lit  Nassau,  i.,  470,  472. 


.lanseii.  .Mi.hael.  ii..  12:;  (note).' 
Japan.  Mar.  o  Polo's  account  of.  i..  96;  Perry's 
niissioii  to  1  v..  402 ;  forts  in.  bombar.led  by  Com- 
Wo.id'sFainwl    '  '■"  ""*'  ""  Kuil'iiug'at  the 
lapaii.  The.    (kee' Ocorgia.  Tlie  ) 
Jaijuess.  ('111.,  his  erraii.l.if  peai  .■  v    '^68 
Ja.iiiit.  J.ili;ii,  i';nil,  c.iv.ni.ii  ..I  liel'    ii     I6i 
Jaspi-r   ser;,.  WiUuini,  iii,,  ii;;i;  k,Ued.  iv'..  10. 
A,'  D     ■ '  -^i'l'istei  lo  Spain,  iv  ,  7  ;  commissioner 
124  wP'  ''''  *'"■•"="  secretary,  95;  his  treaty, 

■^"I'v-o"?,'^''  *  '^O"  ''■•  ^^  ■  «ff«''^t  "'  tl'eir  failure  in 

18,3,  511. 

Jeannette  expedition.  The,  v.,  .530  et  seq.;  ill  for. 

tune  of.  .o;(2. 
Jeanni'tte  Island,  v..  .5:;i. 

Je_ff.rs^.ii.  Tlioiiiiis.  ..n  Jl.cklenburg  Resolutio.KS, 
iii..4,i,  iiiot.-);  . Ill  ciiiiiiiittee  which  prepared  the 
Declaration.  4.s:i ;  c.uiinilssi.iner  to  Prance  iv 
to:  .Secretai.y  of  .s  at...  122;  clios.-n  Vice-p're.si- 
dent   I'it:  electe.l  Pi  ..si.l.nt.  m ;  his  political 
creed,  164,  165;  on  ii...,.ssitv  for  bloodslled    226- 
oppo.sed  to  the  C.uislituti.m.  2'2a. 
J.'ttr.-.v.  Mr..  ,111  "stoiie.tlii.iwing."H.,  468. 
.letlleys.  .sir  Herlieit.  of  Va..  ii.,  316;  ill.,  52,  53. 
Jenckes.  Thomas  A.,  v.,  464 
Jeniinis.  E.lu  ;iid,  of  Va.,  Hi.,  71. 
Jeliiligs,  Saiiiiiel.  ill.,  40,  42. 
Jenkins,  j.iim.  nf  ]N.  C..  ii.  288. 
Jenkins,  I.ieiit.  at  Oualaii'on  iii    3'22 
Jenkins  Fen  v.  l!;ittle  .if  v    284. 
Jericho.     (Se',.  Hancock.  .Mass.) 
Jersey,  Islau.i  of.  sir  G.  Carteietat,  ii.  .321 
Jersey,  East  and  W.'st,  Hi.,  6,  9;  40 
Jesuits,  in  Me..  1,.  :i2:i.  3'27:  in  Canada,  ii..  500  et 
seq.;  in  Calilornia.  ,5,s3  et  seq.;  expelled,  597 ;  in- 
tlii.iueof.  iii..  12.  16;  122;  134;  their  missions  on 
111."  i,;iK.s,  251) 
J.'siip  Mimir  Thomas  o.,  at  Chippewa,  iv.,  211  • 

at  Hartford.  232. 
Jisiip    Gen.  Thomas  ,S.,  his  campaign  against 
seininoles,  iv..  353.  »     =        s       o- 

Jewel,  Bishoji,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  452. 
Jewell.  Marshall,  v..  4;i8 :    his  tight  against  cor- 
ruption m  the  postal  service,  439. 
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Jewett,  William  Conioll,  iiunutluirizcd  jienco 
propDHilioiis  (It.  v.,  2ii(i. 

Jonchiini,  Alliori,  AinliaHtuntlor  in  Lonilou,  i.,  44\. 

Jornines  Imliuns,  'I'lic,  il,  5H1.  r>ia. 

Jogiu-s,  I.SJUM-.  a  Ji'Miiit.  ii.,  l^i'S  et  geg. 

John  1 1,  of  Poitiif;:il,  t-'olunibiis  nuj^fotiateH  with, 
i..  urn. 

John,  'J'lio,  lost  at  sen,  ii.,  211. 

Johnsuu,  Anilrew,  Kustains  Xoploy  at  Nashville. 
v.,:M;  appniiilnl  tiisi  niililaiv  t:i»vii  n<»r,  17<i; 
the  (.-hoHi-ot  tilt-  Iljilt  mini  rCnnvcui  11.11  It. rVici*. 
p^t*suk■I^t.■.^'>■^ ;  clii-nnii  (if.  'J7J  :  lie -I  nil  ingot  Ills 
cart'iT.  -!tl  ;  vikoious  i:oiir.-si-  ol,  -j-i.;.  -^'ji  ;  sworn 
in  as  Vu-e-int-sidcnl,  ;i40;  takes  tin-  oath  as 
President,  3-l.j;  issues  inuclaniation  of  anmesiy, 

■■  331 ;  opposition  of,  to  FreiMirnt*n's  Jiurraii, 
358;  evidences  of  hia  initubility,  iwt;  violent 
Bpecclu's  of.  ;JiiO;  character  and  career  of.  3(i0, 
3til;  his  plan  of  reconstruction,  3<i2;  ditflculties 
of  Ills  jiosition,  ;;7.'»:  his  uiilitin-ss  foj-  tlie  task 
before  him.  :!7ti;  dissaiisfaclion  \\ilh.  anioiif? 
radicals,  :i7ti ;  h.iiiniiiii-,'nt  )iis  lijriii  uith  Con- 
press,  :wn;  his  lutenipfialt-  spei-chcH,  .Wd,  :{,si ; 
a  Ui-\y  party  fnruu-d  iiv  his  fricniis,  3?:i ;  his 
"  swiu^'iim 'round  the  circle"  excursion.  :i84; 
threaiened  with  inipcachnn-nt,  :t8.'t;  (roniniand 
of  theanny  I'lken  from.  3m;;  bills  passed  in  spite 
of  his  veto,  :iS7;  quarrels  with  Stanton  and 
Cirnnt.  :tss  et  sea.;  his  conduct  causes  ^reat 
exciienunt  and  (ussatisfaction  in  tin-  ciunirv. 
38!)  :  Ills  iiri|nacliiiii  lit  hv  thi-  House.  iJltd;  li'is 
trial  and  .icqnilt.il.  :\\\\  \t  net/.;  senilihiiice  of 
peaeiMluriiiix  nstt  (ii  his  Iiriii,  .r':: ;  twn  important 
events  duriii-,'  ins  aihumi^iralinii.  :;:ii  ;  pnliiica) 
ConftisiuiitluniiL'  hisadTiiiiiistration.  -UC:  tails  to 
secure  reiiomiiiation  in  l->(;s.  liM ;  liis  pi»t- 
presidential  career, -lUT;  134;  hislackof  tiuauulal 
views,  SO.'l. 

Johnson,  Cien.  Bradley  T.,  iv.,  ortO. 

John.son,  (ien.  Jiushrod  U.,  captured  at  Fort 
Donelson.  v..  H. 

Jolinson,  ('apt.,  killed,  ii..  113. 

Jolinson,  I'ah\aiil.  at  shawoniet,  ii..  7il  (notel. 

.lohiisnii.  (;.ii.  i'Mwaid  ;  at  Spoil.^v) vania,  v.,  204. 

J'.Ini.s..n.  Kort.  <'harle>iim  hai  hor.  ii|.,  8-"i. 

Johnson,  (iiiy.  Indian  a;ient,  iii.,  i;ts. 

Johnson,  llerschel  V.,  iv.,  4:i;{  (note). 

Johnson,  James,  i»rovisioual  Goveruorof  fia.,  v., 
37f>. 

Johnson,  Sir  John.  iii..43«  ;  .^70. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Joseph,  linds  Mecklenburg  Kesolu- 
tirms,  iii..  A'H  (note). 

Johnson.  Sir  Nathaniel,  of  S.  C.  iii..  82.  85. 

Jolinson.  Ucverdy,  rejet^tion  of  his  ireatj'  Avith 
KuKland,  v.,  417". 

Johnson,  Uichard  M.,  in  invaalou  of  Canada,  iv., 
I'.m  et  seq. 

Johnson,  (ien.  Richard  W.,  at  Stoue'sRiver,  v.,  37 

Johnson,  Robert,  of  S.  C,  iii.,  It7;  101 ;  lOR. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  iii.,243,2.j2:al  down  I'oinl. 
2b3  et  gi'fj.:  a  banmet,  28s ;  at  I-'ott  William 
Henry,  2'.>4  ;  in  comnianil  of  Fort  Nia^'ara.  '.vc  -. 
restrains  the  rro(]uois.  313:  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Indians,  32tt ;  his  connection  vith  Brant, 
(108. 

Johnson,  William  F..  iv..  42.'t. 

Johnston,  (leu.  Allien  Sidney,  iv.,  48fJ:  at  Nash- 
ville,  4S7 ;  evacuates  Nashville,  v..  7;  in  com- 
mand of  armies  at  roi'inth,  13;  killed  at  SliUoh, 
lij. 

Johnston,  Col.,  iii.,  r.i7  (note). 

Johnst^in,  Gabriel,  of  N.  C.  iii..  10^;  37.i. 

Johnston.  J.  1)..  succeeds  Uiichanan  in  command 
of  the  TenneHttir.  v  .211.  2h. 

Johnston, (Jen.  Joseph  JO.evacuatesllanier's  Fer- 
r^-',  iv..  4<i3 ;  ariives  at  M;inassas, 'd!t:  evacii- 
ales  Yiirktown..V20:  briii;;s troops  to  Kirhmoud. 
522:  attacks  McClellan  at  Sevtii  I'iiies,  .VJ?;  at 
Fair  Oaks.  52y  ;  wounded,  .vio ;  lakes  cc.mniaml 
at  Vicksbur;;.  v.,  lOS;  crlticisis  ilisposiitun  of 
Confedeiate  forces,  lOii;  ditlh  ullles  w  jih  I'avis, 
lifi;  succeeds  I'olk  in  command.  1 1'J  :  succeeds 
ItrafT*:.  2i;i;  falls  back  to  Itesaea.  21"! ;  at  I'ilie 
Mountain.  21tt  ('?  «cf/.;  forced  bai-k  to  Atlanta. 
2ls;  relii-vetl  by  llnnd.  2ls;  his  oraisc  of  Sher- 
man's arni,v.  323;  at  Beiitonville,  3'->:  put  in 
conimanilby  Lee,  ;ris;  Hurrenders  to  Sherman. 
335;  the  tenns  disapproved  by  the  President. 
337;  consents  to  a  new  afrreenient  like  that  with 
Lee,  337 :  suunnoued  to  consult  with  Davia  at 
Greensboro,  34H, 

Johnston.  Col.  I'hiHp.  killed.  Iii.,  :m. 

Johustowu  flood.  The.  v..  .V-c.  e(  «C'/. ;  loss  of  life 
from,  &«t) ;  relief  for  sulTerers  from,  687. 


Joliet,  Louis,  with  Marquette.  \\..rmet  $eq. 

Joues,  Capt.,  ot  Georpia  militia,  iii..  l(is. 

Jones.  Lieut.  Caiesby,  put  iu  command  of  the 
Merrtmac,  iv.,  5(i7. 

Jones,  Jacob,  iv.,  llti. 

Joues,  John  Taul.  iii.,  618  et  teq. 

JoucH,  Marjrarrt.  haufied  as  a  witch,  ii.,  -155. 

Jones,  Rev.  Hlorpiu,  i.,  70. 

Jones.  William,  ortlers  Bnruev's  flotilla  and  the 
navy-yard  burned,  iv.,  21!t,  220. 

Jones.  Sir  Williaui.  ii.,  4W). 

Jones's  Ford,  iii.,  .V.3. 

Joiiqiiiere,  (iovcrntuof  Canada,  iii.,  216. 

Jordan.  Kben  D.,  v.,  508. 

Jordan.  Gen.  Thoma.s,  hislllibusterlugcxpeilitioa 
toCuba.  v.,  411. 

Jordan  Itiver.    (Seet^tmibahee.) 

Jori.s,  Adriaen,  on  New  Nellierlaml,  i.,  3ti6. 

Joseph  the  Jew,  i..  !I6. 

Joutcl,  under  La  Sulle.  ii.,  ."ilO  et  scq. 

Jtiarex,  President,  v..  It«:  supported  liy  U.  S., 
Iti4  ;  consistently  recognized  by  V.  S.,3'.ri;  estab- 
lishes a  seat  of  government,  3V>;  returns  to  the 
national  capital  auiiil  jiopular  reJoicluKf*.  3li7. 

Juet,  Robert,  on  Jiudsou's  voyage,  i.,  3-17  (note); 
:t.V>(note). 

Julian.  Georpe  W.,  iv..  403. 

J  umel  niaiision.  The,  iii.,  506  (note). 

Jumonvillc,  M.  de,  slain,  iii.,  26U. 

"Junius,"  iii.,  364  (note),  460  (note). 

Kaoi.  .T.  H.,  Secretary  of  War  in  John  Brown's 

prrivisional  government,  iv.,  42u. 
Kaiiilaiii.  Princess,  v.,  628. 
Kalii.  i;aron  de.  in  the  Southern  campnljin'.  iv., 

;i|  if  xfq.  ;  death  of.  36. 
KancamaKus.  achief  of  the  Penacooks.  ii..  443. 
Kansas,  Slate   of.  emigration    to,  iv..    His;    the 

strufigle  for.  410  et  seu.;  admitted  to  the  Union, 

A'Sl;  ne;rro  "cxoilu.sters"  in.  v.,  4sa:  jjreat  rail- 

wav  strike  in,  in  isst;,  r>(;2  ;  the  Populists  in,  004  ; 

strength  of  populists  in.  in  1h;k>,  625. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Idll,  The.  passe<l,  iv.,  408. 
Kartsefne,  Thortinn,  i.,  4ii,  .VJ. 
Kaskaskia.  111.,  ii.,  547  ;  iii.,  257:  611. 
Katahdin.  The  I*.  S.  ram,  v.,  28. 
Katlenherp.  the  Dutch  name  for  the  Swedish 

islam!  of  New  GottenhurK.  ii-.  162- 
Kearney,  Denis,  his  rise  and  fall.  v..  47s  etseq. 
Kearny.  Gen.    Philip,  in  New  Mexico,  iv..  372: 

relieves  Hooker  at  Willlamshurgr.  .V2l ;    killed 

at  Chaiitlllv.  .V»(;. 
Kearsnrrrr.  The  t.  s.  sh top. of. war.  sinks  the  Alet- 

6ff/;/*(  niVclierl r-:.  V,.  :".fHi:  causes  of  victory, 

of.  .'.Ill;  at  liiaiiu'inal  i  eiitrniiial.  5.s2. 
Keeler,  Father,  anionji  the  Mo<iuis.  ii..  SiW. 
Keenan,  Major  Peter,  heroism  uf,  at  Chaucellors- 

vllle,  v..  84. 
Keeiie,  Gen.,  wounded,  iv..  235. 
Keiili.  (ieoitre.  iiu  wcarJuK  the  hat.  ii..  171;   In 

IMiiladelpliia,  4:i7  ;  iii..  17t>. 
Iveith.  sir  William,  of  Pa..  Iii..  1H6,  18-s  :  257. 
Keitt.  Lawrence  M..  aiils  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner. 

iv..  4l'J;43ii. 
Kello^'K.  W.  P.,  in  Louisiana  troubles,  v.,  444  et 

seq.;  Ids  government  reinstateil,  446. 
Kemp.  Richard,  of  Va..  Ii..  200 :  20(;. 
Kemper,  (ien.  James  L.,  wounded  at  Gettysburg, 

v.,  103. 
Kempthoni.  S..  brinps  Quakers  to  Boston,  ii..  178. 
KeTi.iali.  Anius.  iv..  2!ts ;  301  :  on  rltllng  mails,  338. 
Kendall,  (ieor^'e.  of  Va.  Council.  I..  270;  27S. 
Kenesaw,  Bailie  of.     (.See  Pine  Mountain,  Bat- 
tle of.) 
Kennebec.  The  t'nion  vessel,  v..  28. 
Kennebec  River.  The.  I.,  ;tO!i:  tribes  on,  310.  311; 

Champlain  enters,  314;    grant  of  lands  along. 

3:«.  ;a7;  traders  tm,  ii.,  it;  Indians  on.  43f*. 
Keiinedv,  John  J*.,  v..  670. 
Kennedy  house.  The,  III.,  4ii5  (note). 
Keiiiieit  Square.  I'a..  ill..  5.')3. 
KeiM.n.  I'ol,.  at  Moore's  creek,  iii.,  465. 
Kent.  Th.-.  Friends  sail  In.  ii..  476,  477. 
Kent  Inland,  trading-post  at,  i..  .'.00;  H.,  213. 

Kenton,  piniieer.  ill.,  tdO. 

Kentucky,  stale  ((f.llrst  visited,  ii... 509;  claims  In- 
dependence,  i v.,  1»7:  emanclpat  ion  projMised in,  br 
clav,:i'.U  ;  Hituatlon  in,  at  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  4S2:  the  theatre  of  war.  4sh  ;  Invaded  by 
Bragg,  v.,  2y;  a  provisional  governor  Imiugu- 
rated.  :iO. 

Keokuk,  an  Indian  chief.  I  v..  2!>5. 

Kfofctik,  The  Union  ironchul,  sunk  at  Charleston, 
v.,  151. 
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Keppel,  Artmiral,  Hi.,  622 

Kerierec,  Capt..  of  New  Orleans,  ii.,  .'»i  s.s" 

Kevl^,!''    ,'2'il''il'"-'-;'-  (See Newell,  Bobert  Hrary.) 
Keii3'.    (See  Sorubiero.)  ^  ' 

Xersliaw,  Ueii.  Joseph  B..  at  Cedar  Creek,  v.,  2.59  e« 
Ki-I,if;i,ss.  Al.raham,  iii.,  232  (note). 
kij-  1  iiyiil  M.,  Hayes's  Postmaster.general   v 
-i(,2;  rctiremeut  of,  51(i.  uoi..,,  ,., 

S'neoin°iv"5?l  •'57„'"''™'ssed  from  the  army  by 

"^nn'n;  '-'??••  ^™S™'»  I*-  -'t  BuU  Kun.  iv..  4li4;  .il.l; 

on  111  ■  OiukalK.inniy.  .=.24;  at  .seven  I'nn-.s  ,V7 

■■  '^t       '■»■';'■  •  "'»"',"l","i»  to.  ,l„nn,n  the  r,-- 
rt,V,,ns  ,,,-"""  V^','"'',"--   ■"'-'-■    "■'^si.sts    in 
K,   .     ,     ,  ,  -iK-Dn.sl  l:uli,n..i„l,  v.,  96. 

^cuslmie  .Y'ltr.  Tlu-  Uunjn  \e.5.sel,  v.,  150. 

Kiekapoo  rn(lmn.s,  The,  ii..  503. 

Xiilil,  Robert,  iii.,  37  (note). 

Kiilrt.  William,  iii..  33  H  seij. 

ivi<-  t.  \y,Iliam   (iov,-rn„r  „(  .x.-w  XelUerlaml.  i., 

411.   lllH  ,oM,lii,t  l..u,,i,|s   11, e    In.lllin.s.  451     4.^4 
4....,  oppusilion    t...  4.',s,    1112;   hi.s  iveall    4(3     his 

S;r'i^;;-iV!Sr<^tl;ri,/Sn'?7iJief^i5 

Kievit'.-j  Hoeck  (Saybrook  Point),  i.,  440  ■  ii    34 
Mfrchfo  the't;J"'"".Vi^  "''^".  *i«-man"ii,'1;is 
w    d  i.n^.,„      5"'  T.-  -,',"•  mmister  to  Santiago, 

Kimi',        i  V    "  «"''ll'Ut  8  actions  in  Peru,  5377 

ivimli.ii.  .Artliur,  v.,  504,  5a5. 

Jvm;;,  I'le.ston,  iv.,  422. 

Kin.;,'.  Hiifu.s.  ,  ;ni,il,iato  for  President,  iv.,  2411 

ovnii;.  .s;miin-l  \\  ..  iv..  ;t(»7. 

F,'."-.''1''m'-     •'^'■''  ■'^""0  Street.) 

IvniK  .s  (  ,,ii,.i;,.  (Columbia),  N.  Y.,  iii.  247-511 

KiiiK-H  I  onnry.  L.  I.,  ii.,  327.  ' 

Kin-s  l,i,.,,,ia,"  The,  iii.,  334  ctseq.;  364  ;  421 
JvuiL-  .s  iM.Mintain,  Battle  of,  iv.,  38 
Iviu^'  s  I'n.vinie.  The,  iii.,  112. 
Kin-  .-<  s,lo„,i  House,  Battle  of,  iv.,  5,32. 
Kina„l,,ii,  .N,  J.,  iii.,  601. 

K!!;s.^'^^!^?i^-";;:^-"''--^>i-"-^«^"«-.. 

Kin.stiin,  Haith-  of,  i-.,  321  .3-'2 

Kip'-sVl'iy'Tii'"  ':,'™''"'''''''''>''  "■•  1-3  (note) ;  134. 

Kirk.  William  I'l./v.,  545. 

Kiik.-.  Col.,  of  .New  England,  ii.,  387. 

„i  ;,'.;'",■  ''•"!|,",'''J-  ."-irfleld's  Secretary  of  the 
,,ftateinji,  A".,  o22;  resigns,  ,529. 
Kishnglmry,   Lieut.,  on    Greely  expedition,   v., 

"  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  The,  iv    "'18 

Kitchen-middings,  in  Denmark,  i.  3-  Prof  I  Wv 
man  on,  14  (uoti>)  ''■■■.■>.  tioi.  j.  w  j  . 

v,'ffn,^/'>vFu  ■'■■■^'^-  ""'l*^''  Slieridan.  v..  234. 
Kittcry,  N.  H.,  ii.,  420 ;  attack  on.  441 

^stS'l'?."  -;*■■  '' r  ""■■  '^l"'-  '■■■  •'■'"  •  "'  «'>'ltllwestern 

.,S;^;^ianAVi::r:;;;s';;;i'„;"5H;"""^'»  '"■  ""■■"■« 

"S".'-'"'*  "'  """■■""elli;i,"  The    artionsot   v    ■! 
Knights  of  the  Golden  circle,' •■Tl'.el'acti^roT: 


vlll'lSil'^-'?"'  ^.?^'"'  Polo's  account  of,  i.   «■' 

'"L^saile^'ii'^s'if '  «"™™o>-  of  Canada,  opposes 
l'-,'  ciIh,';.  ^y  r  ■  ""  f-'-'T"  Bay.  iii-  256. 

l,.l  1  olle  .Mill,  iifln,  Ii  ,,„,  i,..,  210. 

I  ■  A  nn',"''  '""';■'■ ''■''■">'ll«'.  M-.  535,  538;  600. 

l"  r,,'^'"V,'\'"'''''','''''*'''N-Y.,ii..  lis. 
"     ■'    ,      ■.,     'L''"'";''-  l'-"™tof,  i.,  312. 

1..  I.MOllel   ,..!., vrnli, li.st.  i..  200. 

I>.i  Salle.   liolK-rt  Cav,.|i,.r  ,1,..  ii.,  .510.   a*  j.„.f 

'7     n  ■  vv        ^\l    ■  ■■'•'■,■''«.  ills  third  voyage; 
■il<,  m  I  exas.  ;,I.S;    mm  der  of,  521, 

1  ■   •ro',','r"'',>'V'*'  ^;'''l"  I'  colony,  i.,  32,3,  325,  326. 
..11  oil, ..11  .New  (111, iiiis.  ii.,  5,39. 

""■  '"111;''  >*s    111    IM,!,    i„    iiiti.re.st  of    V      414- 

..  o"i';;'',V;;'ri',?'/s--'' i-"'''"'''';- 1''"'- ''■' ■ '''''^'=«8s 
:.jhi.,n,:v^;;!-;:^;^:i-:i-^';- ■;-;:;;«  Ai^mr^ 


K^;'r5^,?:^.:j;:j!:'i^s^i?'yiT"^7-  *=• 
^;n;oi''i;;;i.^:!:,:-i;:',j:'™-.,Hi..3^^;-uisraid 

TT':,"'""'i'",'=  ^""'J'.  The,  rise  of,  iv.,  416  ■   its 
Unwn  pledge,  417.  '         '   "'^ 

Knox,  Gen.  Henry,  at  Boston,  Iii.,  394  ■  409  ■  lirin.r= 
cannon  from  Ticonderoga,  4 "  at  New  York 
de7,t  ;!  ■,  -V  ''■,'"•"-"•  ^^^  •  '="ert,  536  (uotr)  line: 

quo!,.;,:'?/'-;;,,',?.;  "■■''■■  "^"-^^ '» wasi/iitgtfm 
"""e^i^i:;^:;;.^;;;!'.;;;,'!;.,]--.',!:.;--""'.  in  Clearing 

Flondadiscovery,  147  (note).  <"""").  "» 

Kolno.  .lohnof.    (SeeScolnns.) 
Kosciusko,  Tadeusz,  at  Ninety-six  iv    61 
Krieckebeeck,  killed  by  Indians,  I.,  3^7. 


Labrador,  discoTered,  i.,  120  :  yisited  140 
Laehine,  La  Salle's  trading.)  ouso  at  ii    510 
Lacoiiiii  giant.  The,  i.,  333:336. 

r ,  ;;','.''i':r  '  ',",'"";?■'•"  ^iib.  v.,  153, 154. 

L.i,l\    liiinliliii  Bay,  v.,  5.33 
■■  l.iMl.y  ,.t  tl„-  Aioostook,  The,"  v..  671 
I.a,t..loli,i,|,..  l.atlooii.i.,  433. 
ton^'iii'^^'  fl;;';j'"\'^>=:V>iy<'ohx\ma  against  Bar. 
v.Vi.,-  t  ■'"  <"'.'l'-l;  jmus  Washington.  r.m :  at 
.-.„•      -y  »'"''''■•  "■'•';  'lis  lovaltv  to  W;, si, 1,1. .on 
■Jli):  at  Barren  Hill,  (iol;  seni  i„  \„..|i        i" 
;.■;  borrows  money  to  clollie  )„s  s.dduis  ^i- 

ni.^K  v.,  ™f       •  '"■'-■'"'"'  "t  Yorktown  Ceiitenl 
Lalayette,  Iiid..  iii.   257 
Lalittc,  iv.,  2.;3. 

^ou'Vi'"-"'.'''',;]',"'  'lis'-overed.i.,  321;  expeditions 

Luke  Huron,  ii.,o01. 

Lake  Mi.IiiM.ni.  .  X|,l,.rali,.ns  on.  ii.,  500. 

L,,k.-Ni|,i,,,ii^,,l,„.,,v,.n.,l,  ii.,  .joo. 

Luke  roiil,  li.irliaiii.  ii.,  632. 

Lake  Supciior.  ii.,  .-,,io. 

Lak. -dwell,  IS.  in  Switzerland,  i.,  4  9 
V'.'.V.'i'';. ^-  %'r'-  t'leyeland-s  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tel lor,  v.,  0.54 ;  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

Lamar.  Gen.  Jtirabeau  R.,  iv.  .363 
I  ^'I!,'!'  ,  ■"'i'";,"V,'  ^°''  "'  ""'■■  '■^^  Vorktown.  iv.,  72. 
?,  ,    ■  1-  I,  "'""'■  '■ec'ives  word  from  Le,^  10 
Bnlgg'tl^aillS'^-'"''    *«'««™1"'*'  vainly  to 
Lamlicrt.  (;,.|i..  at  New  Orlean.s,  iv.,  236 
Laiiibi-itvill,..  liel.,  iii.   lio"  .'»•.-.>"• 

^v.'.'ra!:  """'''^  ^  ' '-''"^"'^'"'''"^""^'■'^^'"■y  o' War, 

Lampo  Jan  sellout  at  Manhattan,  i.,  435. 

Laicas  er,  M,a.s.s.,  ii.,  406;  attacked,  414 ;  iii.,  123 

L.lii'a.sler    la    ,i,..5j.i;  Congress  at,  5.57. 
Land  l;aiik.  Tli,..  iii,   -jni 

Li,,,,l  l;,.x    Pl,.p„s,;,l  I  ,,luetion  of,  iii.,  452. 

Ij,lliil;iis.  (  a|,t..  III..  (;19-621. 

L:Mi(lsan,llill,  s.  ,„  Conn.,  ii.,  26. 

Lai,,  s,  trim,,.  ,,1.  iiii;;i..iii..  154. 

.'.,'■  ."".Vi  ,",',"■■  ]"''"-'  ';'■  ■''■■  ^"  ;  forfeited  railway 

gi.ints  of.  1,. claimed,  v.,  603 
Lane,  ,Ios,iil,,  iv,,  433. 
Lane,  Italph,  of  Raleigh's  colon.y,  i.,  246. 
L.ine  1  li,.,tl,igi,al  Seloiliarv.  iT..  334. 

tMl"i',,V,".'i ','•'','"■  ''','' I'-'f-'ioWsm,  iii.,, 530;  in  Consti. 
r,iii,'ii.il  (  oii\,.iiti<.u,  IV.  100 

L;,lli,-I'.  Si,l,i,.\-.  A-     ,;;,, 
Laiiniiig.  liaviil.  iii..  .-,20. 

r'ii'I'M.',";'  ■^"\<"-"PV"^r«  the  Constitution,  iv.,  103. 
Laiamore,  Capl..  11.,  ;i07,  308. 
Laroche,  John,  iii.,  143  (note). 
Lasher,  Col.  Joliu,  iii.,  402. 
"Last  Leaf,  The,"  v.,  669 
Latin,,,,,  Capt.killed,  ii.,  411. 
I"itiiii,.r.  C.l.  Jonathan,  iii. ,584. 
Lai, 111, l,,..  .I.niiiiali.  iii..  232  (note), 
.'lit'  ".','"-'"',';; .^'*'""' „''•■■  "ommauds  French   expe- 

dlUim,  1.,  196,  198;  20(1;  208;  214.  ^ 

Lauu;iy,  De,  on  the  Mississippi,  ii.,  521. 
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Laurens.  Homy.  President  nf  ('i»nKTi*^>*.  iii.,olN;; 
eoniniissloiKT  in  pjiriH,  iv..  "(J;  inlMuner  in  Uw 
TowiT,  7U  (note) ;   in'otects  slavu  i)rui>erty,  77. 

LauriniH.  Lieut. -col.,  Hi.,  ^(il. 

Laurie,  iii.,  ;18'J. 

Laurie  ((ir  Lawrio),  (Jawen.  lu  New  Jersey,  U., 
475;  of  Ka.st  Jersey,  lit.  (i.  i>. 

LiiUHsat.  in  tran»ft'ri»r  Louisiana,  iv..  ill*. 

Lauzun,  Diiki-tk-,  onlereUt^i  WeHieheslerC'ountv. 
iv..  fiii. 

Law.  John.  ii..  r^lietgeq.;  tiiHconnectinn  with  col- 
oni/.ation  in  I.a.,  .Vil  etveq.;  ruin  of,  5.'{(i:  iii.,  i:to. 

LiLwrcnee,  Cliarles,  of  N.  S.,  iii..  275  (note). 

Lawrence.  <."apt.  James,  killi-il.  iv..  •207. 

Lawrence.  Kiclianl,  in  Va..  ii..  KW,  :)II.  31.',. 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  settled,  iv., -lUS  ;  sacked.  112. 

Lawrence.  ISIass..  iv.,  215. 

Laws,  of  Conn.,  ii.,  24,26,27;  of  Mass.,  til,  C2e<«eo., 
3.SS:  of  N.  IL.  12a. 

Law.scm,  Kcv.  Deoilat.  at  Salem,  ii.,  46(1. 

I.,awsi»n.  Jolin.  vi.sits  Carolina,  ii.,  272,  273;  niur- 
tien-d,  iii..  Ii2. 

Lay,  early  abolitionist,  iii..  l ','. 

Layiloii.  ,Iohn.  \'ir;iinia  colonist,  i.,  287. 

Leiili'euw.c;trritsai»peal  to\Ve8tIn(UaCo.,ii.,14i>. 

Le  Hieiif,  Tori.  iii..  2.7  :  Inirned.  :i2:J. 

L'Einnay,  JL  de.  of  Louisiana,  ii.,  .>2.'i. 

Le  Felioiire.  fjipt..  iii.,  K.'>. 

J,e  M(tvne.  I-'atliei',  at  Onondaga,  ii.,  2.'14  (note). 

Ia'  ^loyui's.  thftlm-e.  iii..  IS. 

Lo  !M  iiy--.  <  ;i'\  ernm-  .-t  Limi^iatia,  ii..  .'j2.i. 

Le  So- III',  ail  e\|il.ir(  r  III  |,;ikf  SuinTior,  Ii.,  -V^l. 

Lear.  Tnhias.  m.-gotiateji  treaty  with  Triiioli,  iv., 
Ifil. 

Learned,  Gen.,  iii..  .581. 

Leatlier,  manufacture  of,  in  Va..  iii.,  .v.i. 

Leavenwotth.  Cnl.  Henry,  at  Chippewa,  iv.,  211. 

Leehinere'.s  I'oiiit.  .^Lls.s.,  iii..  :Ki. 

Leddra.  William,  u  Quaker,  ii.,  IIM.  \\\Tu 

Ledyanl.  Lieut. -col.  William,  killed  at  Fort  Oris- 
wohl.  iv..  (>'.". 

Lee,  (Jen.  xMbert  L..  resigns,  v.,  174. 

Lee,  Arthur,  (luoted,  iii.,  :ii;7. 

Lee,  Charles,  iii.,  :Wi ;  appointed  Major-general. 
407;  «enl  to  Newport,  lis;  exacts  iron-clad 
oath  from  Toiies,  -lis  mote) ;  at  New  York.  42ii: 
his  letter  to  Committee  of  safety.  HiO  ;  di-clared 
to  he  the  uutlior  of  .Innhis  letters.  MM)  (notei; 
transferred  to  the  South.  4iil  ;  at  Charleston, 
lijs  :  his  letter  lo  Purviance.  !S2 ;  insubordina- 
tion of.  .Vi-j;  captured,  52.'i ;  his  treachery.  .V,0; 
romt-martiallea,  &'.i7,  (iO.">;  rebuked  at  Mon- 
mouth. f!(i). 

Lee,  (ien.  Fitzhugh.  v.,  557;  584. 

Lee,  Fort,  iii..  -UU  ;  -VJI. 

Lee.  (Jen.  Henry  (M.-\]or),  ill..  617;  at  Springlleld, 
iv.,  15;  at(iviilford  Court  lL)use,  4(!:  captures 
Fort  W'atson.  h'\  (Col.)  at  Kutaw  springs,  (j;{; 
lamed  hy  aniob.  IS7. 

Lee,  Kichanl  Henry,  iii..  48:i ;  his  letter  about 
Congress,  iv..  ii5  (iiotei. 

Lee,  ll<ibert  K..  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
iv.,  431 ;  accepts  comiuand  of  N'irginia  tr<iops, 
4ti2;  protests  against  arming  of  slaves.  .'d5  ;  sue- 
ceedsSmithin  connnand,  530;  during  the  Seven 
Days.  533  t'/ se*/.;  his  report  after  Malvern  Hill, 
541;  at  (.'edar  Mountain,  -Vj^;  advances  to  the 
Kappahannock,  5.'»3;  sends  Limiistitet  to  aid 
Jackson  at  (Jroveton,  .v,5;  cros.ses  Hie  I'oiomac 
with  his  army.  5fiO;  crosses  .south  Mountain, 
.WO;  his  plans  at  HarpiT's  Ferry.  5iil ;  at  An- 
tietam,  .'»(i3  et  net/.;  escjiiies  McClellan  after 
battle  of  Antietam  Creek,  .lt;5:  falls  back  ^p 
Winchester.  5i;7:  reaches  I'redeilrk.sburg ahead 
of  Burnside,  .",75;  at  rhainrUiH  sville,  v..  77  et 
scq.;  his  armv  befon'the  Niiiihern  •■tnva.sion." 
91;  iti  the  slM-uamhiah  Valhry,  irj;  blameil  for 
leavlng  Uiilini'ind  t->:posetl.  '.lO;  his  eoinmuni- 
catliinsin  datum.  n7;  e<incentrates  at  (Jettys- 
burg,  lis  ;  at  (.ieH\  shiiiir,  w  et  xfii.;  his  retreat, 
104.  105;  hU  acciHint  <>r  the  defi-at.  lHi;  forces 
under,  in  lsft4.  I'M;  dis|iM.sillon  of  his  armv, 
198;  in  the  Wild. mess.  2<k)  c(  seq.;  at  spolt- 
sylvania.  202  etseu.;  reaches  the  North  Anna, 
205:  at  seconil  battle  of  Cohl  Harbor.  20s  ;  falls 
back  in  front  of  Ki<-hmond.  20li,  210;  hts  able 
strategy.  2'i'^,  22!i;  advises  a  not  tliein  Invasion, 
2211;  withdraws  reinfoicemeiits  fioni  Karlv,2;t.'); 
274;  made  (Jeneral-in-chlef  of  Cotifedeiate  ar- 
mies. :j2h;  decides  l4i  abandon  Uichmontl.  32i»; 
Hends  woi<l  to  DaviN  to  leave  the  city.  'X\\ ;  en- 
deavors to  reach  Johnston,  :i33;  surrenders  at 
Apiiomattox,  :L'it ;  unveiltug  of  mouumeul  to, 
at  Kichmond,  Va.,  020. 


Lee,  Thomas,  of  Va.,  Ul.,  78 ;  projector  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  257. 

Lee.  W  itliam,  treaty  drawn  up  bv.  Iv.,  7(!  (note). 

Lee,  Cien.  W.  F.  H..  capture  of,  v..  IW. 

Lerangwell.  Mr.,  ill..  4:«. 

LegalTender  Hill.  The,  v..  490.  4i»l  ;  goi>d  effect 
of,  4115. 

Legal  Tenners,  passage  of  act  anthoHzlng.  v.,  M: 
Increase  of.  182;  Issuer  of.  t»v  July  Irttfi,  4»4  :  largo 
Issue  of,  tn  IHi;3.  -105:  amount  of,  outstanding 
Sept.  I.  ivl.'..  :^m■.  Mcculloch  authorized  to  with- 
draw tenndlllonsof,  .'tC^rj;  amount  of,  oul.standtng 
In  IS7.H,  513. 

"  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hoilow,  The,"  v.,  GtH. 

Leicester.  Kngland.  Fox  at.  Ii.,  174. 

Leifs  voyage  to  America,  i..  3li.  40,  42. 

Lelsler,  Jacob,  ill..  13  et  iteq.;  tried.  22;  execute*!, 
24;  re  buried.  32. 

Leisler.  Jolin.  (;overiH)rof  N.  V.,  il.,  .308. 

Lelsler  an<l  antt  Lelsler  factions.  Hi.,  37. 

Leitch,  Major  Andrew,  ill..  Ws.  .^rf);i. 

I.emityne.  Charles,  Itaiou  Lonifueuil,  ii.,  522. 

Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians.  The.  ill.. 258. 

Lenoir,  Thi»nnis,  rewarded  for  Inventlug  a  cotton 
cani.  iv..  lOs. 

Leon,  Cajit.  Alonzo  de.  In  Texas,  it,  50.s. 

Leon,  (Jen.,  killed.  iv.,:tNl. 

Lope.  Diego  de,  in  South  America,  I.,  123. 

Leri.  Baron  de.  sends  cjittle  to  Sable  Island,  i..  17-1l 

Leslie.  (Jen.  Alexander  at  New  York.  iii..  41«:  514. 
goes  South  with  reinfttrcemenis.  Iv.,  ;jn  ;  ordereil 
to  Camden,  in. 

Leslie,  Col,  at  Salem,  iii..  37^  ;  at  I)(»rche8ter 
Neck.  424. 

Le-ssing,  til.,  4.>l. 

Lester,  r>ieut.,  iii.,  322. 

Letcher.  Coveinor  John,  orders  seizure  of  Oov- 
enitiKiit  pinpfityiii  Wheeling,  v.,  08. 

Letcher.   i:obeit  P.,  iv.,  310. 

Lent/.e,  J-:niiiianuel,  Ids  historical  palnllngH,  v- 
<;73. 

Loverett.  Capt..  ii..  lis. 

Leverelt.  John,  of  Massachusetts,  11.,  40<J. 

Level  I .  ( -hnstiipher.  I.,  x^  ;  his  house  at  York,  3.1&. 

Levis,  de.  al  Fort  William  Henry.  Hi..  2113;  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  2itH;  at  Quebec,  300  ct  seq. 

I.,ewes.  Del.,  ri.,24H;  |v.,  2a'i. 

I^ewger.  John,  of  Maryland,  1..  506. 

Lewis,  John,  iii.,  74. 

Lewis,  Major,  iii.,  .".02. 

Lewis,  Col.  Morgan,  iii.,  .'ul. 

Lewis,  William  Ji.,  iv.,  2IiK. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  expedili«in.  The,  iv.,  170. 

Lowlslon,  N.  v..  destroyed.  Iv.,  202. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  HatthMtf,  Iii.,  3.S4>-388. 

Lexington,  llattleof,  v.,  2Mi. 

Ley,  Loni,  at  Il'tston,  ii..  41  (note). 

Liberal  Itepnblicans.  TIu%  V..432;  443. 

Liberator.  The.  foutuled  bv  CJarris«ui.lv.,  3lG«f  «C5. 

IJbcrfi/.  The.  Hancock's  sloop.  Hi..  3.j7. 

Liberiy  p<ile  fistlval  in  N.  Y.,  Hi..  Itjo. 

License  of  .Hpi-rib.  lawsagainsl,  11.,  lUi. 

Life-suvlnu'  StMvice,  The  I*.  S..  v.,  485. 

Ligonier.  Foit.  attacked,  Hi.,  :rj3. 

Ligonler,  Pa..  Hi.,  :«io. 

Liguerls,  Di',  at  Uraddoek's  tight.  Hi.,  207. 

Liliuokalani.  tiueen.  depimition  of.  v..  (>2(i;  In-r 
agents  protest  against  .sieveiis's  action,  tj'27  ;  re- 
fuses to  exi-rcise  clemency  If  restored,  02l». 

Lillingt<in.  Col.,  ill.,  465. 

Linares.  Duke  of,  vlcen>y  of  Mexico,  ii.,  5yii. 

Lincoln.  Abraham,  his  '•  spot  resolutions."  iv-  370 
(note) ;  elected  President,  434  ;  arrlvesin  Wash- 
ington  and  Is  inaugurated,  44S;  removes  Fre- 
mont from  command.  4h2  ;  his  course  with  ri'gard 
to  the  ox-slaves.  .Ml;  annuls  Hunter's  ennincl- 
nation  older.  :>\-i:   orders  McClellan  lo  pnrsim 

Lee  .'il7  ;  ileters  In  opinion  of  council  of  war,  .'i|H; 
his  patience  tiled  bv  M.-Clellan.  51*.t  ft  stq.;  dlf- 
fets  with  McClellan.  .VJii;  renionstratcs  wilU 
McClellan. .'.:W;  visits  McCle)laTrshead<iuarter». 
.545;  Issues  jirellmluary  emanojiatlon  prochu 
matlon,  WAi;  visits  McClellan's  hiadiiinirtera 
again.  .VVs;  Iohcs  patience  with  McClellan,  570; 
hlsactiou  inlhecaseof  Major  Key.  .'.72:  relieves 
McClellan  from  command  ami  apimhit.s  llurn- 
sitle,  .'■73;  directs  nnrnsldetocoiiHiilt  him  befom 
moving.  ■''kSO;  hlsdilllcull  iiosltliui  In  Hurnside'H 
case,  .'is2;  remonstrates  wiih  Halleck.  v..  2"; 
dlltlrulllesftf  lilspi>sitiiui.frJ.t..t;  his  adroit  liand. 
lingof  eabhiet  dissensions,  ik'i  et  tieq.;  Issues  tlnal 
prtM'lainatliui  nf  inianclpalliui.  70  et  teq.;  htii 
]ett4*r  to  Hooker.  7-'i.  7<i :  visits  headiiunrters,  7ii; 
attempts  to  mulltfy  tll-fueUug  between  lIi»oker 
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auii  Halleck,  95 ;  his  SUEgestiou  to  "  break  "  Lee's 
anil}'.  '.IS  :  aiipoints  a  any  of  tli.inks^iviiif;  aft  it 
Vii  ksluirir.  lU:  liis  l.^ltiTcm  tlii<  din-iiiii^' of  tlic 
Ml>,si.ssii,].i.  11.,:  ivfUM-s  to  .■.usiirii.l  till-  draft. 
IJl  ;  his  inocliiliialiuii  ]i\  fialM'cis  carptifi  iiiattii 
l;::;:  linirlalln.s  Diaaksiiivum'  tor  lii:itlaliiioi;a 
auil  Iviioxvilk-.  n,:  oiitiristiis  on,  for  failiiri'Vif 
Keil  l{ivi-r  i-xi.iMlilioii.  ir;.  its:  ili-ul;irc-s  Coin,, I. 
eratc  iirivatc-r.s  will  he  tr,':it<-,l  as  piiati-.s.  isC' 
urges  aniui'.st.v  t,,\\;iril  .Soiirh,-rii,rs.  Is7:  .1,-' 
clareshisa,iii,-n-iic,'to  l':i  11:111,  111:111,, ii  I'roil'aiiia- 
tiou.  las;  ilc'fellils  111,.  ,-,„ir.s,,  of  til,-  a,l  Miilii.sli:|. 
tioli  in  Vallaiiilinliaurs  caso.  is!):  sinulantv  of 
Gralif.siilaiitolii.s.  liis;  :iiii„,iiitsa,l;iyolf:istii,!.' 
anil  pravi-r.  iMl;  inilili,-!,-  ihaiiUs  sl„"-nii:iii.  ■_■■::,■ 
caliiiiR'.-.s  of.  ,liiriiii;  sii'i;,.  ,,r  W:isliiii;;loii,  i::;j- 
r,-,|ii,'sts  liraiit    f,  ,lir,,i    i,iilit:ir\-   ,.]„'r:iti,,iis 

Ii,'r.s,,ii:illy.  ■J.il:     r r:itiil:il,'s   slifri,l.iii.  j:!,:, 

■.;tl:  criticism  ,if 'J.v.'.  liii il  lich.iv  ln.s  r,'ol,-c- 

tioii,  M4;    liis  i;,ii, rolls  f,,liiijr  towaril   Kraiil 

'2o.i;   refuses  to  talc  sti-jts  t,i..^,- •,■  his  r,-,-l,-,'. 

tiou.iys;  renoiiiinal,-,!.  j.-.s  ;  iiotiti,-,lof  his  nom. 
Illation.  21I1I:  ililll,.iilti,-s  with  s,-crctaiy  liiiiM- 
2(10-2,;i  ;    vct,,es  \V:i,l,..|i:ivis  hill.2iH;    .■,,iis,-ii  Is 

to  .Nnifjara  f',:ii-,-  Conti-rcMc,-.  11,17:    a vi-,l  liv 

Grcch^j'.  uiis;  s,-rcnity  of,  (luring  canvass  of 
fS64,  271!  election  of.  272;  bis  inaffnanimitv 
tinvard  Cbase.  272;  refers  to  Slierraan's 
March  to  the  Sea  in  liis  annual  niessa"-,-  "Til- 
cou^-atulatcsSli,rniani,ii,:ii,tiii,  ,.f  S:i\,inii:i|i' 
282;  his  orih'is  to  st,-,-l,.  in  .\rkaiis:is  i:s:i  ■  a,|! 
mits  the  f:irci,:il  <li:ii:i,t,-i  ol  I'uriioiiifs  £.-,,v- 
ernno-nt.  ■J:il:  lii>  :il  l,,ii,|,|s  t,,,,,lii,,;,t,-th,.  i„,,,i,l,- 
to  :il„,liti,,i,.  :;i,i:    ,,^ii,  |,iii  :iii,,li,ii,iii;  ^hivi-ry 

310;    llOHt.    ,.,„l,,l,.l:,,,,    ,„.:„,,   ,,,1,111, is,s rs. 

32l>:liiswittyiei,lvt,,.AIi,  ll,iiit,r,  :;ii :(  ^in-n-.ss 
rteinainls  a  report  of  his  :i,ti,,ii.  :c7   :l>  ■  visiis 
Bichnioud.  3S2  ;    aniioiiii,,  nnnr  ,,r  hi.s  s,-,,,,ii,l 
election,  3tO;   his  inipn.s.sivc  s,c,ni,i  inaio'iiial 
address.  3fO ;  last  public  si„.,cli  of  :ill  31  •   iPssus- 
siuation  of.  312  et  seq.:  d,:illi  of.  :jl;i:  nnivi-rsal 
monrning  for.  3t.i.  atii ;    fiim-ral  of,  stil;   great 
number  of  bioL'r:iiijii,-»  of,  3Gli ;  liis  eagerness  for 
newsdurini;  the  w:ii-.  a74. 
Lincoln.  ti,n.  H,  njainin.  Hi.,  .175;  In  S.  C.  l!13  et 
seri.;  his  att;t,k  ,,ii  s:ivaunah.  iv..9;  joins  Wasli- 
iniitoii  at  X,  w  V,,ik.  liii;  receives  surrender  of 
CoriiWiillis's  army.  71. 
Lincoln.  Kobert  T.~.  U;irtield's  Secretary  of  War 
v..  .-,22;   only  member  of  Gartlekl's  cabinet  re- 
taiiieil  by  Arthur,  .529;  a  presidential  canilidat,- 
in  ls^8.  573. 
Lindesay,  John,  in  Cherry  Valley,  Hi..  243. 
Lingan,  Gen.  Janiea  JI.,  killed  by  a  mob,  iv.,  187. 
Lingg    Louis,   imprisoned  with  Chicago  Anar- 
chists and  coininits  suici,],-.  v.,  504. 
Linsciioten,  Dutch  i;,-,, graph, 'i-  i    344 
Lin.singen,  Col ,  at  ,\iw  York,  iii.'  493. 
Liii7.ee.  f 'apt.,  of  th,,  l.iiuli/.  Hi.,  399. 
Liotot.  with  l,:l  Sail,.,  ij.,  519e(sef;. 
Lii|ii,,is.  i,i,,liil,it,.,i  ill  Ga.,  iii.,  1.53.  (See  also  rro. 

hibition  anil  Tciiipiiance.) 
Lisle,  laeut.-col.,  turns  over  his  loyalists  to  tlie 

Americans,  iv.,  32. 
Literature  of  the  Civil  'W.ar.  v..  3(19  et  set/.,-  during 
till-  colonial  period,  liBO  etscq. ;  influence  of  Amer- 
ican colleges  on  development  of,  (171. 
Little.  Col.,  iii.,  49s. 
Little  Belt,  alt'air  of  the,  iv.,  182. 
I.ittl,.  Ki;g  Harbor.  N.  j.,  «.,  475. 
Littl,.  Harb,,] .  X.  II.,  .attacked,  ii.,  448. 
Little  lU.a,h,w>,.  Pa.,  iii..  2I». 
Littleton.  Jtass..  witi'licr.aft  at,  ii.,  470. 
Littli'ton  Island,  v..  534. 
Livingston.  Edward,  of  N.  Y..  iii.,  37,  38. 
Livingston.  Col.  Henry,  iii..  584. 
Livingston.. Tiiiii, . s.  firi\s  on  the  Vulture, i-v.  ?2 
Liviiigst,,ii.  I'hilip,  iii.,  502. 
Livingston,  l:,)t„.rt.  ii..  39.**;  iii    3^  35 
Livingston,  K,,l„.i  t  Ii..  ,.stalilish,.s':i  i,ow,b.r-niilI 
iii..  413;  on  cnimitt,  ,.  w  hi,  h  ,lr:ilt,.il  li,.clara- 
tion,483;  ne,goti:itcs  jnirchase  of  Louisiana,  iv., 

Lloyil,  David,  iii..  180,  182,  183. 
Llo.vd.  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  Welsh  i    70 
Lloyd,  Thomas,  of  Pa.,  ii.,  498. 
Loans,  U.  S.,  during  18(11.  v..  487  et  seq.;  large  ne- 
cessary in  1,864,  496 ;  the  last  of  the  great  war, 

Zoch  Oarry,  Tlie,  v.,  535. 

Locke,  David  Ross,  war-time  writings  of,  v.  .367 
Locke,  John,  "  Constitutions  "  of,  ii.,  276  et  seq 
Locke,  Vernon,  in  command  of  tlie  Chesapeake 


I  Lockwijod.  Mrs.  Belva,  nominated  by  National 

I       Eqnn\  Rights  Party,  v..  .57.5. 

'    Lockwo,„l,  .lames,  hi.s  1,. Iter,  iii.,  393. 

L,„.kw,„„l.  1,1,111,,  ,,11  ilr.ely  expedition,  v.,  533: 
r./aclus  ■■  I'.ii  til, ..St  North."  5.36. 

Loilge.  a  New  V,>rk  lawyer  in  1741,  iii.,  230  (note). 

l.,igaii.  ],i,,iieer.  iii..  (iio. 

i."gaii.  jaiiH.s.  Fenn's  secretary,  ii.,  490;  iii.  i78' 

,iu,,te,l.  Isl,  1S2.  ' 

L,igan.  Geo.  John  A.,  fails  to  secure  jiromotion 

v..  221;  proposed  fiu'  Tliomas's  succ'ssor   2"7- 

•il!i;  a  Presiilential  eanilidato  in  18.84,  550;  uomi- 

nat,.,lf,,r  Vi,.,.-iir,.si,l<.iit.  5.M. 
Logans  Fort.  Kv..  iii,,  lilil. 
Log-calilii  .:iiii|,:,i-ii.  Tli,..  iv..  K7  et  seq. 
.oi;st,iuii,  ,.|,iiii,i|  with  Indiiinsat,  iii.,  258. 
."iiiax.  ,1,11,.  d,.t,.:it,.,l  by  Toib,.rt.  v.,  238. 
L,, II, I, ,11  r,,iiip;iiiy.  'I'll,.,  jtatent  i;ranted  to,  i.,  267- 

(■,,l,,ll\-  ,,I,  2(ls.  27(1;   300. 

J.iindun  l':ist.  The.  on  .\merican  Hnance,  v..  493. 

1-00,1 l,.rr\'.  N.  II..  iii.,  i:(,i. 

l.ou;;.  Col  .  iii,.  ,-,73. 

L,,iig  I,slai„l,  cl:ii„„.,l  l,y  Stirling,  ii..  34;  towns 

ol.  ,liviil,.,l.  1:17  :  Kii-lrsh  amt.itois  ill.  '2.Vi  et  seq.; 

Ill  l.th  ciitiiry,  iii.,  2;  towns  on,  9;  26;  Battle 

or.  49,   ,'(  .v,.,y. 

Long  IfhiiMi  .smmd,  Adriaen  Block  in,  i.,  ,3.59. 
L,)ng  Parliament.    (.See  Parliament. ) 
Loiigfill,  ,w.  1 1  ,'nry  Wads  w-ortli, war-time  writings 
ot.  v,.  ;171  :  his  wide  induence  upon  the  poetry  of 

his  Inn,..  (;i;7.  "^ 

Longstreet.  Gen,  James,  at  Willinnisbnrg.iv  .5'n  ■ 
''i.'''^^'''"  '''"''s.  .■,■-'7.  .Tjs;  at  r.eav,!  Iniiii  i'i,.ek. 
a.33;  atl'obl  Hartnir.  .Vlt ;  shatt,.i,.,l  ,.,,ii,litioii  of 
his  troops.  .-,:;9:  :if  Gi.,,vetoii.  r.r.t  ct  .v-/,;  rein- 
l,,rc,.3  Hill  at  TiiriN.rs  Gap.  .',113  ;  v,.  ill  ;  at  Cub 
P'.per.  92:  his  i)ositi,,n  befor,.  G,.ttvsbiiig  97- 
at  Gettysburg,  lull.  101  :  a,lvis,.s  agaiiiit  Piek.-tt's 
charge.  102;  .|,,iiis  llriigg.  i;;2:  at  ( •l,i,.k:iiiiaiig,a, 
1.14.1.;.);  .si.iitag.iuist  liiiriisul,..  t:ii;:  r,,, ills,., I  at 
K!i,,xville.  Ill:  joins  l.ie  a^iiiii.  191.  :it  (;„r- 
d,,iisvilh..  PIS:  lu  the  Wihlern,..s.s.  201  ;  severely 
w,, 1111,1,., I.  2112.  ^ 

Longu,.oil.  llaron  do.    (See  Lemoyne.) 
LoiKkeiiinin.s.  (invert,  ii..  123  (note) ;  134. 
Look.  '1  hoiiuis. ,,( .Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 
Lookout  M, ,11111:1111,  Battle  of.  (See  Chattanooga.) 
Looniis.  .Sailiiig-iiiaster,  iv.,  249, 
Lopez,  Father,  killed  by  Indians,  ii.,  580. 
Lopez,  c;en.,  treachery  of,  v.,  396. 
Loid,  Dr.,  iv.,398. 
Lossborg.  Col.,  at  N.  Y.,  iii.,  493. 
Lost  Mountain,  Battle  ol.    (See  Pino  Mountain. 
Battle  of.)  ' 

Lottery.  Tile  Louisiana,  v.,  602;  exile  of ,  003. 
Lonaillier.  Mr..  iiiii>ri,soued.  iv..  '237. 
Loudoun.  Fort.  iii..  2it5. 
Loud,, UN.   Lord,  iii.,  289;  commands  expedition 

against  L,,iiisbui.g.  291. 
Louglib,it,,iii;ii.  I.,, 1,1,  iii..  369. 
Louis  XIV..  foinis  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch, 
11.,  331;  his  letter  to  Frontenac,  510  ;  Louisiana 
naraeil  for.  515. 
Louis  XV.,  ii..  549,  550. 

Louisburg,  expedition  against,  iii..  208  et  seq  • 
N.  V.  eoiitiibutioii  to  the  attaik  on.  '2.51;  Lou- 
doun's  e\p,.,liti,,i,  a,i;:iiiist.'29l :  laptured.  297. 
Louisiana.  Th,.  l.dnfi  ibrate  iron,  lad,  v  '20 
Louisiana.  st:ite  ,,l.  11:1110,1.  ii,,  515:  M.ttleil  517. 
grauteil  10  Crozat.  :c:..  .-,9s :  re,l,.,l  t„  I.:ii;;laii(i  ,-,63' 
pur,. has,.  ,,f.  iv..  145  et  seq.:  I„,iiii,l:iiii.s  ,,f  146 
(note).  2o2;d,.l,.i;:iti.slr(Mo.  a,lMiitt,.,lt,,  H,. publi- 
can  e,,llv,.|itioii    111    lsi;4.    v..    2,;P:    li,.;:iiiiii of 

political  troiibhs  in.  2H0:  ,.le,.t,,i  :il  \  ,,t,  ,s  ot  not 
counteil  ill  l,si;,|.  :iio  ;  bavon,!  g,,v,.riiiii,.|it  in  -W3  ■ 
anarchy  in,  414;  tempiiiarv  ,|iii,.t  r,.st,,i.,.,l  l,v  U 
S.  troops  in,  440;  Fe.hral  ti,,<,ps  uitlMlrawu 
from,  465;  great  r.aihvay  strik,.  in.  in  Is.sii.  .562; 
Its  fight  witli  the  lott,.i  v,  (102;  fusion  of  Reimb. 
licans  and  Populists  m  t;25 

Louisville,  Ky.,  tl Is  in.  in  1S,S4.  v    .541 

Lovejo.y,  Kli.jali  !■,.  111111,1,  red.  iv.,  331. 
Lovejoy.  Ow,  11.  , plot,  ,1.  iv,.  4.2,8. 
Lovelace,  Fran,  is,  piii,  bases  staten  Island,  ii., 
3'27;  arrives  ill  .New  York.  3;i6;  orders  burning 
of  votes,  345 ;  arrested,  350. 
Lovelace,  Lord,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  43. 
Lovel],  Gen.,  .m  the  Penobscot,  iii.,  617. 
Lovell.  Gin.  JI,.  al,:iii,l,,iis  Xew  Orleans,  v.,  2.5. 
Lovell.  Miss.  iii..  1112  iii,,t,.). 
Lovew  ,11.  ( ':i|,t,  j,,iiii,  iii,,  124  (note) ;  his  expedi. 

lion  against  the  Indians.  194. 
Lowell.  Mass.,  iv.,  245;  31.5. 
Lowell,  James  Kussell,  war-time  writings  of,  v.. 
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SBti.  370;  his  iiitlucnce  ujiou  coiiteiuporarj- liter. 

atni-e.  tjl)7,  (JtW. 
I.i.wi-st.itt.  imval  liattle  «B.  ii.,  :O0. 
I.owtliii.  Aunis,  « ir<^  of  Clayborue,  U.,  ill. 
I.nwtlit  r,  Sir  Kicliard,  it,  -13. 
lAiyalliaiina.  Hi..  ai»). 
l.UfaH,  Nicliolus,  ac(iuirei*  an  Interest  lii  >.  J., 

II..  17.1. 
LiK-i".  Knsniffii,  Iv..  U'-. 
I.iiii.  Wall.  I.  i>u  Vusimccl's  voyagcB.  I.,  lit. 
l.ii.ll.pw.  Hi.Ker,  of  Doruhratfr.  i..  Kll,  KK ;  ii..  22 

diol.};  147. 
Luilw.ll.  Oil.  Philip,  of  S.  C.  ii.,3CB.3(i7;  »ml,  ill., 

52,  .W ;  .■►•*. 
Luis.  Ica.ler  of  an  insuiTfCtlou,  ii.,  .VJfi. 
I.uk<Mr.<  Mill.  Pa.,  iii.,  ■>><. 

Luna,  Tl'iHtan  lU*.  cxiaMlilioii  to  Floriila,  i.,  171,  I7:(. 
LunilHfiird,  Sir  Tlionia.s.  ii..  2(V>. 
Lund.v'wLanf,  ISaltlf  of,  Iv.,  212. 
Lunt."<;t'or>;i',  iv.,  ;ill. 

Liithfrao.s,  in  Ni-w  Antstrnlani,  ii.,  2:17  tf(««. 
Liit\vicl«f.  Cant.,  Hi.,  .'iliS  et  teii. 
Lyforil,  John,  at  Plj-nioutli,  i..  -li:),  iU:  at  Nan. 

ta.skit,  419. 
Lvnian.  Fort  (Fort  Eilwanl).  Hi..  ^Sl. 
Lvnian,  (iiu..  at  Crowu  I'oiiit.  Hi..  2<). 
Lvndi.  <;t'n..  coinniandH  Chiliuu  forces,  v.,  537. 
I/vnili.  Tlionia.-i.  iii..  nil. 
L"v Mass.,  scttleil.  i.,  5.T2 ;  cniiKratlon  from,  ii., 

Lvnnhaven  Bav,  Va.,  wltcliiratt  at,  ii..  470. 
Lyon.  Nathaniel, caiiturf»CaraiiJuoic»on,iv.,  472; 

ViUeil,  47S. 
Lyons,  Lord,  letter  of,  on  American  aflairs.  v..  04. 

McArthur.  Major,  tnina  over  his  men  to  the 
American  Ciinse,  iv.,  .12. 

McCall.  tien..  Joins  .McClellan.  Iv..  Ml  ;  at  Heaver 
Dam  Creek,  5:i;t ;  Joins  Porler  at  C4)lil  Harbor, 
a:i4. 

MeCauslanil.  Lieut..lmmsChamlHrsbui(,'.  V..230. 

McClellan.  Oeu.  OeorKO  H..  achieves  re|mtation 

in  weslem  Va.,  iv..  4i>2;  called  to  c UKind  of 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  lil^;  lias.sis  liy  (jraiil. 
48:1 ;  hioves  to  Manassiis,  .'iHJ;  liis  adilress  to  Ihe 
Anuv.  .")17  ;  l:»ys  sjei;e  to  Vorktown.  .il-* ;  direcls 
movement  of  Vraiiklin's  corps,  it."  ;  lails  toimr- 
sue  the  enemy  al\Villi;iiiisliurt'.:.2l ;  MMchestho 
Chickaliominv.oJ:!:  his  errorof  iinsiti"n..VJ4  ;  as- 
criiH-s  failule  of  c;inii»ai;;n  to  f-iucoln's  orders. 
:yy>:  illness  of.  fhnin;;  h;tttle  of  Fair  Oaks,  .V2S; 
f;uls  to  piu  sue  Coul''lerat<'s.  .i:!0  :  moves  across 
Cliickahoniiny.  J'.l;  his  fe;irsof  1 i;  outnum- 
bered. XC,  :>.a:  ilurln^' the  Seven  Il.iys, .'iCI ctifi/. : 
niibraids  the  ailmiiiistlallou.  .Vlil;  letleats  to 
Ilarrisou'a  I.aiidin;.'.  .'il2;  deniauils  laru-e  rein- 
forcements, .i42;  his  letter  of  advice  to  the  Presi. 
dent,  .54:1;  his  bittenii'ss  towards  the  Adnjinis. 
tratlou,  .>4.'> ;  ur;ces  If  :(11eck  to  rescind  his  onler 
of  withdrawal.  .'iH;  :  hisl;iilui.-on  thi' Peninsula. 
JitS;  disaiiliroviilot  his  tactics  liy  I'crpc'  .-.ucl  Ifal- 
Icck.  .jjo;  Ills  delay  ill  « illidrawliii;  ficini  the 
Jami-.s,  .>.'d  ;  assi;riied  to  coiuliialid  iill  the-  troolts 
for  the  defenseof  the  capital.  .■i.'>7;  his  pc.pularity. 
,%8;  moves  towards  I.ee.  .M^O;  at  .■\litietaiii.  .'>';:( 
et  »fji.:  orilc-rc-cl  to  cross  the  I'otcunac.  5iis  ;  his 
const;iiit  e.vcuses  for  iiiacticui,  'X'.*ct«eii.:  liisad- 
dressto  tlie  .\riiiv.  .'.71 ;  relieved  from  command. 
^>T1  ■  end  of  his  iiilliTiiry  ciir.-er,  .'.7:1;  cause  of  ids 
failures, .'.74;  in  conlrid  of  all  I'lih.n  aiinies,  v.. 
3;  Instructs  llaileck  to  arrest  Crant  if  neces 
eary.  10;  relieved  from  <lnty  of  i;enc-r:il-in. chief. 
11  ;'in  c..niiiiaii.l  of  New  (Mh:ins  cxpedlti..n,  22  ; 
iiolilical  ctlc-cls  of  Ills  reinov;il.  .;l;  ;i..miuati'ct 
for  Presidc-iit  liv  the  Democrats.  2<;».  2.;:i ;  repll- 
dial.-s  their  phitform.  2ii*.i:  defeat  of.  272:  re- 
ceives 21  electoral  voles  for  PreHhlent.  310:  40.'.. 
Mcfl.liachall.  Ii.,  iv.,  122. 

McClern:ind.(i.n.  John. \..  raises  levies  of  troops, 
v..  43:  in  command  of  Armv  of  the  Mississippi. 
44  ;  relieved  by  riraut.4.>;  Ills  atteniiit  to  cut  oil 
Vlcksbnrp  by  a  caiml.  imi;  at  Vlcksburc.  ilo; 
close  of  his  military  career.  111. 
McConib,  (ien..  treats  w  Itli  Scminoles.  iv..  3M. 
McCoiik.'V's  Ferry,  iii..  .V12. 
McCook.  "i:cn.  Alexanchr  Mcll..  v..  3,1;  j^sithin 

of,  at  chiekamauKa,  i:«;  at  chiekamaUKa.  i:i4. 
McConiiick  Uiaper  works.  The.  v..  .Wl. 
McCrary,  Ceorge  \V..  Hayes's  Secretary  of  \\  ar. 

Mclf'rea.  Jane,  the  story  of,  iii.,  Win,  '171. 
Mcculloch.  Oen.  Ben.,  iv..  47.5. 
McOnlloeh.  Huifh.  Ills  r.-iiort  as  Comptroller,  v.. 
181 ;  criticised  for  wislilug  moditicatlou  of  test 


oatll.  ;177  ;  his  efVorts  to  disslLlde  Johnson 
from  Ills  intempc-rate  speeelles.  :tsl  ;  his  opinion 
ofClia.se.  l'J7;  aii|Biinled  s.'cretary  of  theTiea- 
siiry.  .V10;  Ills  idea  of  contracting  tlie  ciirr«'Ucy, 
.'.02  ;  again  aiiiwiuted  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
.■►12. 

McCullcdi,  Hugh,  cm  slanili  duty.  Hi..  iCB. 

McDonald.  Col.  Donald,  iii..  4i>j. 

McDonald.  Flora,  iii..  4i>». 

McDonald.  Serg..  at  Savannah.  Iv..  in. 

McDougal, Commander,  lioiuba  ills  Japanese  forts, 
v..  Mi. 

McDoiigal,  Oen.,  sent  with  a  memorial,  iv.,  K»i. 

McUougal,  Lieut..  Hi.,  317. 

McDougall.  Cien..  Hi.,  4!)6:  at  PcekskiU.  547;  at 
Clermaiitown.  ,V>9. 

McDowell,  (ien.  Irwin,  in  command  of  army  at 
Washington.  iv..4ir2;  lights  battle  of  Bull  Kiin. 
4(B  <■(  ««(.,■  ordered  to  Join  .McClellan  but  or- 
der  couiiternianded.  .-,21;  derciids  Waslilngt..n 
against  Jackson,  .vj. ;  in  Viri-'ii.la.  '.17  ;  ;it  <ir..vc'- 
tou,  .Vt.'.;  ;it  (■hiilitilly..V.';:  suici'cil.cl  by  ]Ioc.k.-r. 
.560;  in  coiumaiul  of';i  military  dci.artmenl  after 
the  War.  v..:i.5'J. 

McDiillle,  Cov.,  on  slaverj-,  iv,,  32:1. 

McKvei-s.  John.  iii..  232  (note). 

McFarlaiie.  iv..  l.ti. 

■•.McFingal,"  v.Wll. 

Mct^iowan's  Ford,  tight  at.  iv..  4.5. 

Mciircgor.  .Sir  Cregi.r.  iv..  i51. 

Mctirew.  in  star  Itoul.-  traiids.  v  .  5,18. 

Mcllelirv.  Fort,  l.ouil.:ircl.cl,  iv.,  222. 

Mcintosh.  Lieut,  lol,.  In  Mexico,  Iv.,  381. 

McKav.  l.leul.,  IH.,  UK. 

McKean.  Thiuiias.  Hi..  -1*1  (note). 

McKee.  William  K..  killi-d.  iv.,  WS  (note). 

McKenzii-,  Capt..  in  Mexico,  iv..  :1S1. 

McKcnzie.  Itev.  Mr.,  iii.  ;!'.i. 

McKllilev.  William,  a  presidential  candldato  In 
1«.?8,  v.," .573;  his  tariff  bill,  (W);  result  of  his  bill 
in  tliu  caiii|.aigii,  <:ol ;  G23. 

Jlcf^ane.  C;ipt..  iii..  ■5.5*.i. 

McLanc-.  Louis,  suggests  compromise,  iv.,  2(*; 
Minister  at  London.  :HH. 

Mcf.a»  s.  Cien.  Lafayette,  at  Harper's  Ferrj-.  iv., 
.501 :  at  Aiitietam,  .5i:-l. 

McLean,  John,  iv.,  422. 

JlcLeod,  case  of,  iv..  :tV». 

JfeL<-od.  Col.,  iii.  4115. 

McNcal.  .Mrs.,  with  Jane  McCrca.  Hi..  570. 

M<; Parian.  James,  v..  474. 

M'Pherson.  Ciipt..  Hi.,  1 17. 

McPheison,  Gen.  J.  B.,  at  Vicksburg,  v.,  110; 
c:ompl;iins  of  McClirmind's  course.  111 ;  praised 
bv  (irant,  1112;  under  Sherman,  214;  killed  at 
A"tl;inl;i,  221. 

McQueen,  Jidin,  iv..  430. 

JIacdoiiald.  Capt..  at  battle  of  Newtown,  iv.,  4. 

Macdonald,  Sir  Jcdin,  v.,  4IS. 

Macdonongh.  Thomas,  at  battle  of  Plattaburg, 
iv    21 1. 

M;u-.'.  Samuel,  sc-nt  by  Itiilelgli  to  liiint  for  the 
lost  <-olonv,  i..  25ii. 

J/a«(Jon(o».  The.  captured.  Iv..  103;  bluclcaiU'il, 
207. 

MacCregor.  Uev.  >rr..  in  X.  H..  111..  139. 

Machlas.  Me.,  eaptiireil.  iv..  210. 

Machine  politics,  effect  of.  in  18*4,  v.,  5+i ;  In  1888, 

Mjic-kliiac.  Straits  and  Island  of.  ii.,  .500,  509,  510. 

Maclean,  Ccd..  at  (Juebce.  iii.,  44.5.  

Ma.-omb.  (ien.  Alexander,  coinmands  at  Plalts- 

burg.  iv..  214. 
Macon.  Semitor.  (|uoted.  iv..  2io- 
JIacV.:iL-h.  Wayne,  liarlleld's  attorney-general, 

v..  .52J  :  resigns.  528. 
Maev.  Thomas,  of  N'ailturkit.  Hi..  2. 
Madison.  Ccd..  at  Battle  of  I-reiiclito»  u,  iv.,  lltl. 
Madison,  James.  In   Constitutional  Convelithui. 

iv..  lot ;  elected  President.  17'J  ;  at  Bladeusburi;, 

210! 
Machic.  tradition  rcuiccrniiig,  I.,  la.. 
Mailockawaudo,  sachem,  of  tlie  I'enobscots,  Ii.. 

Multitt.'capt.  J.  M.,  loses  Ills  vessel,  the  Florlila, 

v..  2!ls. 
.Valla. 'Thi:  in  New  Orleans. v..  l».  et  te'i. 
.Magaw.  Col.  Uobert.  HI..  510. 
Mag.'llan.  voyage  c.(.  i..  151   175. 
Miigiins.  a  sciiiaw  siichem.  Ii..  417. 
.Magottln.  <iov.  Bcriah.  iv..  Is2.  4B.-i;  attempts  to 

will  Kelltuckv  to  the  Confederacy.  480. 
•  Magnallu  Chrisil  Americana."  The.  v..  (i«2. 
Magralll.  A.  G..  Iv.,  438. 
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Magrucler,  Gen.  J.  B.,  in  command  on  tlie  Peuic- 
siUa,  IF.,  461;  518;  in  Iront  of  Riclimoiid,  .533, 
535  :  Ilia  opiuiouof  the  situation. 536;  at  Sava^^e'a 
Station,  .537:  at  Malveni  Hill.  540.  5-11 :  iu  Tt-xas, 
v.,  165,  166  ;  Still  holds  out  after  Iiee'a  surrender, 
349. 

Majiu:iii;t.  Jlnltle  of,iv..  188. 

Mah;nii.  Ma)ur.  his  device  at  Fort  Watson,  iv..57. 

"  MahiUii  Ti'WeiS,"  iv.,  60,  61. 

Mahopac,  The  U.  S.  ironclad,  v.,  317. 

Maiden  Lane,  Xew  York,  ii.,  342. 

Maidenhead,  N.  J.,  iii.,  532. 

Main*',  stato  of.  i.,  30S ;  colonizing  in,  309,  336; 
kiinuii  as  N'nuiiitu-^ra,  310;  aborigines  of.  310; 
chiiiiMil  iiy  Fniieli.  312-322;  visiti-d  by  C'ham- 
idalii,  ::i  1;  i-xjir.liiiuiis  to.  321  :  Indian  war  in.  iii., 
123  ffseti.:  iiii.'iiijiis  at  srtlh'iiinir  in.  i:i;»;  its 
tirst  ]HMii;inriiT  s<-t  I  h-iiiriit.  \'->:  (H<Hfi:  ChiV  on 
admission  til,  iv.,2(i7;  ltsbui^lill^  ;(t  tlic  WnrUl's 
Fair,  v.,  650. 

Maitland,  L,ieut.-col.,  at  Savannah,  iv.,  9. 

Majoribanks,  Rfiijor,  at  Eutaw  Sjjrings,  iv.,  64. 

Mahn  s.  supimsfd  niii;Tation  of,  i.,  36. 

Maiden.  (';ni;Ml;i.  Inirned,  iv.,  199. 

Malictna.  Kin;:,  v..  .">s(i. 

Mallory,  S.  11..  iu  Davis's  Cabinet,  iv.,  443;  flees  to 
Danville  witli  Davis,  v.,  347. 

MaltravLTs,  Lord,  actjuires  a  patent  of  Carolina, 
ii„  270. 

MalviiTi  Hill,  r.attlf  of,  iv.,  53d  etseq. 

ManijioiiiMk,  X.  Y..  iii.,  617. 

Maniamin-ck  Creek.  N.  Y..  ii.,  325.  326. 

Manihri-.  i-atht-r.  witli  La  Salle,  ii.,  516. 

Man,  aiiliqiiit\-  uj".  iu  Europe,  i.,  1,  4  et  seq.;  in 
Aiii.ri<a.  11. 

Jlfan<iH!<iis.  The  insurgent  ram,  v..  24. 

Maiiiis^.is.  Battle  nf.     (S,.,.  Bull  Run.) 

Man;jNs;is,  Second  Battli'  ot.    (See  Crroveton.) 

Mancliae.  Fort,  caiituretl.  iv.,  7. 

MancliesUT  tXiagara  Falls),  destroyed,  iv.,  202. 

Mancln-.stt^r,  N.  H.,  iv.,  245. 

Manchester,  N  .  Y.,  iv^,  427. 

ManelieNter,  Yt.,  iii..  i>>^l. 

Maiiebunaek.     (See  liardiner's  Island.) 

Manila  n  ludijiiis.  tbeii  iesi-uil>l;ince  to  the  "Welsh, 
i..  7-.  7.1 :  (_'.il  Un  nn.  7^;  ;  mete),  and  74. 

MamleviIIe.  sirJi>bn.ti;iveIsut.in  tlie  East,  i.,  114. 

Manhffttnn.'Vhi-  Union  numitor.  v.,  243. 

Maiibat.tiin  Island,  i.,  :i.V2,  ii.'.fi,  ;:.'jS  ;  Fort  Amster- 
dam ou.  367;  i)opnlaliou  of,  iu  162s,  368. 

Manly,  Capt.,  of  theXee.  iii.,  4IS. 

Manning,  Daniel,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v..  554 :  re.siguatinn  and  death  of,  566. 

Manning',  John,  of  N.  Y..  ii.,  347;  siUTendera,  348. 

Mansfield.  Ejittleof,  v..  171. 

Manstield,  Tien-.  Joseph  K.  F.,  killed  at  Antietam 
Creek,  iv..  501. 

Mansii.Id.  I...id.  iii.,  348. 

Manleo,  iin  Indian  caiTied  to  England,  i.,  245; 

with  Italeiulis  colniiy,  252, 

Manufactures,  develMpineiit  of,  iv..  314. 

Marbleliead,  Leslie  lands  ;it.  iii..  379. 

Marbois.  Ufixotlates  sale()f  Louisiana,  iv-,  147. 

•'Maicli  t<»  the  Sea."  The,  v.,  273  et  seq.;  results 
of,  2S2.  2s:i. 

"Maico  P.tizzaiis."  v..  664. 

Mareo  I'nl...  jieronnt  i.f  India,  i..  93. 

Marclini.  K..  piihlisli.-s  /eni  letters,  i.,  76. 

Marc3",  \\'ill!iiiii  L.,  on  anti-sIavery  societies,  iv., 
;i2S. 

Mar^ravate  of  Azilia,  The,  iii.,  141  et  seq. 

Marigolds  The,  of  Drake's  fleet,  ii..  570. 

Marion,  Francis.  Lee's  description  of  Ms  cam- 
paigning, iv.,  33  (note). 

Markhain,  Col.,  of  Pa.,  ii..  498. 

Marlborough.  Duke  of,  iii..46. 

Marniiidnke.  (Jt.v.  (  Mis.-^uini).  v.,  562. 

Mann;idiike,  Cnl,.  J.  s  ,  \\  .  474. 

Marquette,  James,  <xpeditiouSof,  ii.,  503,  505  6(56*/. 

Marquez,  (^au.  Leonardo,  extorts  large  sums  from 

the  peojile  iu  Mexico,  v.  396. 
Marsh.  Caleb  P.,  v..  440. 
Marshall.  Capt..  killed,  ii.,  413. 
Marsliall,  Hiiniphiey.  iv.,  is5. 
Warsli.fll.  -Lthii,    eiiiiiniissioner  to   France,  iv., 

132  :  pi.  sjde>  ;it  Burr's  trial,  153;  his  decision  iu 

Ch<JnlCH.MMSe,289. 

Marshlield.  JLiss.,  troops  sent  to,  iii.,  378. 

Marstnii  Jtonr,  Battle  of.  ii..  203. 

Martha's  Viuevard,  named,  i.,  265;  visited   hv 

Dernier.  331 ;  by  May.  360  ;  ii.,  260  ;  iii.,  2  ;  10  ;  28. 
Martin,  Alonso,  on  the  Paciflc,  i..  146. 
Martin,  Andreas,  carries  Columbus  prisoner  to 

Spaiu,  i.,  120. 


Martin,  Gov.  Josiah,  of  N.  C.  iii.,  464.  475. 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  strikers  tight  with  militia 

it.  v.,  469. 
Marvin,  William,  provisional  governor  of  Florida. 

v.,  376, 
Maryland,  state  of.  gT-:int  of,  to  Lord  Raltiinore, 

i..487.  4.^^,  192.  49:!.  I'.i7  .  revolulieii  in,  .Ml.ril2:  ii.. 
211..  214  et  ne'i--.  disputes  as  t"  its  bi.nnd:irirs.  249 
et  seq.,A'Xy  c(  seq.,  ill.,  on,  oi,(i;{;  Protuielaiv  Liov- 
erunient  overthrown.  63  ;  .schools,  67  ;  tlie  Pro- 
priettjrs  restored.  78.  79;  declares  for  indepen- 
dence. 4S2 ;  ado])ts  constitution,  487 ;  Lee's  inva- 
sion of.  iv..  560  et  seq. 

Mascoutin  Indians,  Tlie,  ii..  .503. 

Mason,  George,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  iv., 
102. 

Mason.  Col.  George,  a  Va.  officer,  iii.,  294. 

Mason,  James  M..  author  of  Fugitive-slave  Bill. 
iv.,  396;  approves  assault  on  Mi.  Sumner.  420; 
proiniuent  disunionist.  iv..  4tO;  writes  letter  on 
tlie  sitiiatiuii  in  Vit'Lania.  44:i  ;  c:iptured  on  the 
Trent.  495;  Confederate  agent  in  Geimanv,  v., 
1«6. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  Governor  in  Newfoundland. 
i.,  331;  Laconia  grant  to,  333;  tlivides  with 
Gorges,  336;  his  N.  H.  grant,  420  et  sea.:  his 
death,  427. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  ii.,  0,  11, 12  et  seq.;  iii.,  14. 

Mason,  Jonathau,  iv.,  300. 

Mason,  Robert,  his  claim  to  N.  H.  ii..  428.  431,  432. 

Mason,  Sergeant,  attempt  to  kill  Gulteau,  v.,  526. 

Mason,  Tufton,  ii.,  435  (note). 

Miisnii  and  Dixnn's  Line,  ii.,  496  (note);  iv.,  406. 

ftLison  elaini.  The.  ii..  427  et  seq. 

Masiiarn,  IMis,.  iii..  45. 

Massjuiuisei  Is,  state  of,  in  the  Pequot  war,  ii., 
9  ;  its  hnslilily  to  K- 1.,  is  cf  se>/.;  joins  ceiileder- 
atiiui,  19:  its  nilieial  o;itli.  50;  (iorton  in,  71  et 
seq.;  Quakeis  in,  177  ft  *"<?f/-;  its  charter,  375  et 
seq.;  its  part  in  Philip's  war,  401  e(  sev.;  witch- 
craftin.  ■i'^tietscq.;  a  royal  province,  iii.,  109;  its 
condition  in  1715,  127  ;  draws  up  a  letter  on  taxa- 
tion. ;«<;;  sends  in  address  I.,  (he  Kiiii;.  338; 
sends  out  a  lii  en  la  r  letter  on  taxation  \\  itluuit 
repieseiitiUion.  :;.".3 ;  Its  Uuvernnieiit  BUI,  375; 
declaies  ttir  independence,  4.^  ;  adopts  CouHtitu- 
tiou.  4S7.  4S9;  its  building  at  the  World's  Fair, 

v..  64it. 

Massaehusetta  Bay  Company.  The.  established, 
i.,  518 ;  control  of,  transferred  to  America.  524, 
625. 

Massachusetts  Indians,  The,  hostility  of,  i.,  407. 

Massacres,  from  Jesuit  intrigues,  iii.,  16. 

Massasoit,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Plymouth  col- 
ony, i.,  402  ;  restored  to  health,  408  ;  death  of,  ii., 
404. 

Mastodon,  found  iu  Ameiica,  i.,  16,  17. 

Matagorda  Ba.v,  Tex.,  ii..  517, 521  ;  captured  by  Do 
Leon.  598  ;  settlement  in.  601. 

Matanzas  Inlet.  Fla.,  French  colony  at,  i.,  190; 
inaHsaeie  at.  212.  214. 

Matanzas  I\issage,  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  .561. 

Mather.  <_'(itloii,  nn  witclicr;ift.  ii.,  4.56  et  seq., 
4(14;  esponses  iMidleys  cause,  iii..  120,121; 
inohlied  loiintroilucing  moeuhition,  12S  ;  his  tol- 
erant sefninn,  i:;.'),  v..  oti-j. 

Mather.  Increase.  ILirvard  College,  ii..  .395;  Cited, 
404:  opposes  the  witelieialt  delusion.  459 ;  iu 
Engliind,  iii..  25;  favors  inoculation,  128;  wri- 
tings of,  v..  662. 

Mather,  Richard,  v..  662. 

Mathews.  Capt.,  Va..  agent,  ii.,  221 ;  appointed 
Governor,  222;  his  death,  222,  223 

Mathews,  Gen.  George,  seizes  Amelia  Island,  iv., 
24  s. 

Mathews.  Jacob,  iii..  166. 

IMato\v;H  k.  Island  of  iL.tng  Island),  ii.,  124. 

I\Iafsnn's  Fold.  I'a..  iii,.  fini. 

Matta.  Senor,  bis  oftensive  circular,  v.,  610  ;  it  is 
withdiawn.  611. 

Mattapany,  Fort,  Md..  besieged,  iii.,  63. 

Mattbew-s",  Gen.,  iii.,  493 ;  in  Va.,  614. 

Matthew.s,  Capt.  Samuel,  in  Maryland,  i.,  503, 

.5114. 
■■  Maud  Miiller,"  v..  667. 
Maudnit.  Jasper,  iii.,  335  (note).  .336. 
Maurv,  Gen.  D.  H.,  in  command  of  Mobile  and 

works  around  it,  v.,  249 ;  evacuates  the  city, 

249 
Maury,  Matthew  F.,  v.,  302. 
Maury,  Wm.  L.,  in  command  of  the  Georgia,  v., 

302. 
Maverick,   killed  in  Boston  Massacrt,   iii..   363 

(note). 
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Maveilck,  Rev.  John,  "f  Dorcht'stt-T.  i.,  'til. 
Mavmik.  Siumu-1.  iit  N'niliUe's  l»liiinl,  i.,  42;);  il., 

'J.»7.-<i(i:  a  rt>val  t'mmniN.sioiicr,  iii.,  lilt. 
Mavllla,  luiliilll  villaKO  liuar  .MoUiU',  i..  IIB. 
MawhDixl,  UBUt.-C'ol.,at  N.  V..  iii.,l!l3  ;  at  Prllici'- 

toil.  5M. 
Maximilian,   Arcliauko    Firdliiaiiil.   Invlteil    ti> 

accept  ttie  throne  of    Mexico,  v..  nW:  enleiM 

capital  of  Mexico  as  Kniperor,  ;ui-.::  opiMMitiou 

to,  in  United  Staten.  :iia:  end  of  hla  Kuipile. 

394 ;  tried  liy  court-martial  and  shot.  KH. 
Maxwell,  Gen.  William,  iii.,  4oO ;  .J44  ;  5oa,  559  ;  (JOl ; 

iv.,  15. 
May,  Capt.  Charles  A.,  iv..  :*70. 
May,  Cornells  Jacohsen.  i..;i-V.i;  Capo  May  nanieil 

for.  ;i(iU;   takes  the  Walloons  to  America,  'M'Ai; 

(Jovernorof  Now  Netherland.  :)liT. 
May,  Uiverof,  in  Florida,  i..  lid. 
Mayfiotoer,  The,  i.,  3.H5  et  seq.;  at  Salom  In  \i!19, 

5211. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  Nantucket,  iii.,  2. 

Mavliew,  Uev.  Tlioiiias.  ii..  lli;  378  ;  4;l7. 

Maynaril,  Horace.  ai>pointu<i  Posliuastflr-Oeneral, 
v".  51li. 

Mavuard,  Lieutenant,  iii..  99. 

Ma.vsville.  Battleof.  v.,  47. 

Ma'ze,  a  pirate,  iii.,  ;i4. 

Meacham,  Peace  C'ommlssloner,  shot  by  Inoiaufl, 
v.,  441. 

Mead,  WUliam,  tried,  ii.,  4S4,  485. 

Meado,  Cieu.  i;eiirKe  (;.,  at  ChanccUorsvlllo,  v.. 
80,  85;  siu'ceeils  Hooker, '.15 ;  liis  plans  aiialust 
Lee,  97,  9«;  at  i;illVHhiM  ^'.  !I9  el  seq.;  fails  to 
imrsnehis  advantuKe.  IIU;  dismissal  of.  recom- 
niemU-d.  I!ill;  (■oiilliiiic'd  Mi  ((inuiiaml  of  Armv 
of  the  Potomac.  IIM  ;  dire,  ted  hy  (;raiit  to  fol. 
low  Lee,  197;  in  tin!  Wilderness.  290  <!f  »<•'/.;  at 
Appomattox,  3:)l ;  at  grand  review  of  army  in 
WashiTiKton,  .V)2;  in  command  of  Division  of 
the  Atlantic  after  the  war,  :i59;  409. 

Meagher,  Gen.  Thomas  F.,  at  Cold  Harbor,  iv., 
5:!4. 

Mecklenburg  Kesolutions,  Tlio,  iii.,  474  et  seq.; 
iv.,  4.io. 

Jiledar}'.  Samuel.  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv..  414. 

Medfofd,  Mass.,  settled,  i.,.5:e. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  letter  to,  from  Vespucci,  I., 

124. 
"  Meditations,  Biviue  and  Moral."  v.,  061. 
Mediteriaiieau  Si-a.  in  early  pei-iod,  i.,  10. 

Mef,';ilmlelisi.s.  IJoniillie,  ii..  l.'jS,  2(J5, 

Meiu.s.  Furl,  sietie  of,  iv..  191. 

MelKs,  Henry  and  Charles,  cited,  iv.,  149  (imte). 

Meisis,  Lieut.  John  It.,  killed,  v..  23S. 

Meids,  MontKomeiy  C  iv..4MJ. 

Meigs,  Return  J.  iii.  141  tnote);  at  Sag  Harbor, 

548 :  at  st<iuv  Point,  t;i5. 
Mejia,  Gen.  Thomas,  condemned  by  a  court-iuar- 

tial  and  shot,  v.,  39<i. 
Mellon,  Fort,  attacked,  iv.,  3.53. 
Melov,  Iii.,  :t93.  ,    ,  , 

Melville,  Liettt.  O.  W.,  his  wonderful  escape  on 

Jeannette  expedition,  v.,  .531     ''  '  ' '" '■ 

for  He  LoiiL',  ,-,:il. 
Melvn.  I  driielis.  ii..  117  e(«c'/. 

his  sentence  reversed,  122 

131 ;  135. 
Momminger,  C.  O.,  iv.,  438; 

"Memorable   Providences  Relating   to   Witch- 

Memiiliis.  ■iiTui..  captured  by  Union  fleet,  v.,  10; 
yellow  fever  in.  1st. 

Mendiiii  Ke«..liit  ions.  The.  iii.,  472.  ,,,,„„ 

Mendo/.a.  .<liloiiio  de,  of  .New  Spain,  il..  .5M.,  .V.9. 

Moiicndez.  Pedro,  expedition  of.  against  the 
French,  i.,  205,  207,  298;  builds  St.  Augustlnii. 
213 ;  Ills  death,  229;  of  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  555  ;  his 
introduction  of  nep'o  slaves,  558. 

Menot^tniv,  iviass.,  iii.,  :t8:i. 

Merceitttd.  The  Union  vessel,  v.,  150. 

Mercenaries,  iii.,  42;i;  4.52 -4.V4,  455. 

Mercer,  Fort.  iii.  5<l2cr  ««/•  „„„  ,„„ 

Meicer.  lien.  Hugh,  iii.,  2ir7  ;  at  Oswego.  283,  290; 
commands  niililia,  495;  at  Trenton,  .029, 

Mereier,  Count,  v..  69.  ill. 

Mermaid  Tavern,  The.  ii.,  177. 

Merrlmac.  The  confedirate  Ironelad.  construe 
tiou  of  iv.,  .502;  attacks  the  tleet  in  llanipton 
Koads,  503;  sinks  the  Ctinihrrland.  503  ;  set.s  lire 
to  the  Congrexii,  .504;  em  ..iiiit.rs  the  Monitor, 
.V)5.  .50«  :  lun  aground  and  destmyed,  .508, 

Merrlmac  Klver,  The,  ii.,  4;l'.,  i:iii  (note), 

Merritt,  John,  iii.,  232  (note). 


his  heroic  search 


;  In  the  i^incc««,  121 ; 
;   returns  to  N.  V.. 


in  Davis's  cabinet, 


Merritt,  Oen.  Wesley,  at  Winchester,  v..  230;  at 
Cedar  Crei-k,  241. 

Merry  Mount.    (See  Woilnstuu  Mt.) 

Merryman  case.  The.  v..  122, 123. 

Mesnard,  Father,  founds  mtsHluus,  il.,  501. 

Metaconiet.     (See  Philip.) 

Metuchen,  N.  J.,  iii.,  .V»l. 

Metuclicn  Hill.,  iii..  .Via,  .5ir2. 

Mew,  Kleliaril.  of  Kasi  Jereey,  ill.,  0  (note). 

"  Mexican  Uuesthin."  The,  v.,  30;!,  ;!!H. 

Mexico,  mounds  In.  i..  2il.  .a-,  war  with,  iv.,  309; 
cedes  Texas.  New  Mexico.  California  and  Ari- 
zona to  the  r.  s.,  :ivi;  Maximilian  entirs  iw 
Kmperoi.  v.il'il;  downfall  of  tlieinipire  in,  ;!IM; 
hopeless  eomlilioii  of  the  tlnnuces,  ;t95  ;  Flench 
troops  reealled  Ironi.  :t9U ;  President  liiaz  taken 
possession  of,  :!97;  sangulnalT  slaughter  of  Im- 
perialists in,  ;t97  ;  disorder  on  Aiiienean  bonier 
owing  to  war  in,  397.  :!9.i;  itsexhibit  at  the  -New 
Orleans  Kxlilbition.  512  ;  at  Pan-.\mi-rlcau  Con- 
gress. .5v( ;  Its  agrleultnral  exhibit  at  the 
World's    Fair,  043. 

Mexico,  City  of,  occupied  by  U.  S.  foices,  iv..  385: 
the  French  evacuate,  v..  :««> ;  taken  possession 
of  inthenameof  the  Itepubllc  byGen.  Ulaz,;i97. 

Miami.  Fort,  captured,  iii, •2.si;  321. 

Miami.  The  U.  S.  gunboat,  driven  oil  by  the 
Albemarle.  y..XH\. 

Miami  1  ndians.  The,  ii.,  .503 ;  .'S48. 

Mlautonomo.  against  the  Pec|UOt8,  ii,  9.  10:  his 

grant  to  Williams. 39;  sells  U.  I.,  43;  sells  lanils 

to  Gorton,  77;   his  feud  with  Uncus,  92  et  neii-; 

iii.,  ll.'S. 

Micaiiopv.  Fla.  abandoned,  iv..  ;t53. 

Michaelrus,  Jonas.  Ilisl  minister  lu  Now  Notuer- 

MichiiaVl.  .sTate  of.  llrst  visited,  il.,  .500 ;  the  presi- 
dential vote  ilivided  in,  v.,  »?25. 
Michiiian.  Tie-  U.  S.  man-of-war,  attempts  to 

capture.  V.  :«il. 
Mii-liiliiiiit'kiiiae.  iii.,  250;  surrendereu,  311 ;  cap- 

turid  In-  iii.li.ins,  ;r.'2;  attack  on,  iv., '210. 
Miemae  Indi.ins.  The,  a  tribe  of  Maine,  i.,  310. 
Middle  I'laiilation.  Va..  ii.,. 300;  iii..  70. 
:Mi.l.ll.h.ii"iiKli.Ma.s8.,li..405;Indlau8attack,400. 
.Midillehrook,  N.  J.,  iii.,  5.50. 
Middlcliurg.    (See  Newtown.) 
Middleton,  Arthur,  of  s.  C.,  iii..  1(M. 
Midwout  (Flatliusbl.  L.  1..  ii..  14.5. 
Jtltliin.  Fort,  iii..  •502;  reduced.  .Vi4. 
Mlllliu.  (ieli.   Til. .mas.  i|i.,  495;    .590;  (governor)  In 

Wliisk.-v  liisiiri.'.li..n.  iv..  121. 
Mitlliu.  Warner,  petitions  against  alaver.v.  iv..  109. 
Millioine.  marches  to  Albany,  iii.,  17;  trleil,  •il: 

executi-d, -2^1 ;  rcburled,  :f2.  ,    .     .  ,, 

Miles.  Gill.  Dixon  s..  mortally  wounded  at  llar- 

per's  F.-irv.  iv..  5t;2. 
Miles.  C..1.  S;imiiel,  iii.,  .501. 
Milfoi.l.  c.iiiii  .  ii..  31 ;  cmlgrantji,  ;t2.3. 
Militia.  Wa.shiiigt«irsoiilnion  of.  ill..  •522. 
Militiamen,  six  executed  by  Jackson  for  lechulcal 

des.-rtion.  iv.,'2;lO.  -    ... 

MlUeiigeville.    Ga.,    rendezvous    of    Sherman » 

MuVe'r.ttipt.',  In  Kattle  of  Blaileiisburg.  iv..  2111. 
Miller,  Clnclnuatils  Heine  (Joaiiuin),  poetr)'^  of, 

MUicr,   Col.   James,    at   Maguaga,  Iv.,    188;   at 

Lundj''s  Lane,  213.  ,...,,  , 

Miller.  Justice  .Stephen  F..  on  I-lectoral  t  ommls- 

aion.  v..  4.5-1. 
Miller.  Thomas,  of  N.  C.  ii..  28-1.  'i-O  etteil. 
Miller.  W.  U.  H..  Uanlson's  Attoruey-genernl, 

v..  .VMi. 
Mills.  Cid..  killed,  iv..  197.  _    „ 

M  ills.  Iloger  il..  Ills  tarllT  bill,  v.,  572 ;  Kepublicttu 

opposition  t.i  bis  measure.  .574 ;  GOO. 
Millstone  Cie.-k.  iii^,  •510. 
Mihier,  James,  a  lUnter,  ii.,175, 
Miliiiv,  ffen.  Robert  11.,  defeat  of,  at  Winchester, 

v.,  '.12.  93. 
Milton.  J. din.  11.210. 
Minims.  Fort,  massacre  at,  Iv.,  aHi. 
Miiias.  Rasin  of.  ill..  272. 
Minerva.  The  privateer.  Iv..  88 
MIng.rode,  Col .  iii..  493;  killed,  5«3. 
Mlugo  In.llans.  The.  ii..  49.1. 
MInillg.  In  the  Stone  Age.  I..  20. 
•■  Minister's  Wooing. The."  v..  0,0. 
Minnesota.  Stale  of.  fusion  of   Democrats  anil 

Populists  111.   v..  Ifl^i. 

Minnemta.  The  Union  frigate.  Iv..  503.  «H ;  sot  on 

lire  l)v  the  Merrimac.  M\  .500. 
Mliion,  Gen.,  at  liueua  Vista.  Iv..  .!74. 
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Minot  House.  Boston,  ii.,  55  (note  3). 
Miuqua  Indians.  The,  ii..  160. 
MiULiit,  Peter,  Governor  of  Slauliattan,  i.,  367;  re- 
called, 435;  in  Swedish  service,  4(it> ;  his  death, 

Miracles,  alleged,  diirinir  the  Negro  Plot,  iii., 242. 

Miramon,  Gen.  iMi^iitl,  cnmiemued  by  a  court- 
martial  and  .shut.  v..  ;j'.iii, 

Miranda,  Francisco,  his  schemes,  iv.,  140. 

Mirbach,  Gen.,  iii.,  4'Xi. 

Mii'epois,  quuteil.  iii.,  262. 

Mirrt.  his  plot,  iv.,  137.  i:w. 

Mirn.lo.  MWan.  in  K!uri<la.  I.,  148. 

Missinijjiiy  ItitlL;*-,  P.attir  (»f.    (See Cliattanoopa.) 

Mif*sis^i[>pi.  state  of,  provisional  governor  of. 
appointed  in  I8(w^,  v..  37(; :  severe  laws  in,  against 
negrt)es.  379;  no  presidential  votein,  in  lS(i8.40O: 
slowness  of  reconstnictiOQ  in,  407;  restored  to 
statehood,  408. 

Migsissippi.  The  Union  frigate,  v.,  24. 

Mississippi  Itiver,  The,  supposed  discovery  by 
(4aray.  I-,  14;i ;  discovered  by  De  Soto,  164  ;  tirst 
known,  ii.,  501;  Marquette  descends,  503;  J.a 
.Salle  un.  513;  called  the  St.  Louis  in  Cro/.at's 
grant.  525 ;  proposed  route  to,  iii.,  247 ;  conti'ol 
ol',  by  the  French.  25i; ;  western  boundary  of  tlie 
r.  si.  (Ill  ;  its  ci'iiinieiiiiil  iiii]H»i  tiinec.  iv..  ]:t7; 
bbukade  of,  felt  m  tlie  Nni  thwest.  475 ;  the  fall 
id'  \'icksburg  reopens,  114;  Lincoln's  letter  on 
opening  of,  115,  116. 

"Mississippi  Scheme,"  The,  ii.,  532  et  geg.;    iii.. 

130. 

IMissiiuri.  State  of,  first  visited,  ii..  509;  applies 
fnr  aitniLssiiiii  to  the  Union,  i v.,  262;  bill  to  ad- 
iint,  -i>o  :  the  compromise,  2(xS  et  seq.;  admitted, 
272;  Civil  War  begun  in.  471:  ConfedeniteH 
driven  outot,  v.,  "Jm;  ;  ]n>litir;(l  eoiiiiismn  in.  'is{\ 
etscq.;  great  iailu;iy  strike  m,  in  iNSti,  5S2. 

Missouri  Ciuniuduiise,  The,  iv.,  26&  et  seq.;  re- 
pealed. 407. 

Missouri  Indians.  The.  ii..  601. 

Missouri  Itiver,  The,  names  of,  Ii.,  506,  .525. 

Miteliel.  (j.n.  1).  M.,  his  raid  through  Tennessee 
and  Alaliauiii.  v..  18. 

Mitclielson,  Margaret,  ii.,  172  (note). 

Mitcliigamea,  Marquette  at  Indian  village  of, 
ii..  50S. 

Mixan,  a  sachem,  ii.,  91 ;  141. 

Mizner,  Dr.  L.  *'..  in  Barrnndia  affair,  v.,  606; 
Barrundia's  (hiuizhtei  attrnii)ts  to  shoot,  (i(i7. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  taken  bv  lialve/.,  iv.,  7;  taken  l)v 
Wilkinson,  2(12;  attaeked  by  IJritisli,  233  ;  Idocli- 
ade  of,  v.,  162  ;  248;  filial  capture  of,  249. 

Mobile  Bay,  D'Iberville's  post  on,  ii.,  523  ;  Battle 
of,  v.,  243c(«e9. 

Mobile  River.  The.  first  settlement  on,  ii.,  523. 

M(»bs.  pro  slavery,  iv..  329  et  seq. 

"  Modern  Instance,  A,"  v..  671. 

Modoc  Indians.  The,  massacre  of  Peace  Commis- 
sionel  s  tiv,  v..  441. 

Mogi:  Mil  Mu;i:g).  a  sachem,  ii.,  441. 

Mohawk  Indians,  The,  ii.,  16;  331  et  seq.;  436;  iii.. 
25. 

Mohawk  River,  The,  raid  on  »4ettlement8  along, 
iii..  29. 

Mohican  (Mohegan)  Indians.  The,  i.,  440;  ii..  9, 
92  et  seq.;  412. 

Moliiio  del  Key,  Battle  of.  iv.,  ."iSO. 

Mollic  Maguires,  Tlie,  v.,  473 ;  stamping  out  of, 
474. 

Mnmauguin,  a  Connecticut  sachem,  ii.,  28. 

Monadnock,  The  U.  S.  ironchid,  v.,  317. 

Jfunarch.  Tlie  I'in<in  gunboat,  v.,  9. 

Mniukton,  Lii'ut.-col.  Henry,  at  New  York,  iii., 
4!i:t ,  killed  at  Monmouth,  (i05. 

Monekton.  Lieut, -col.  Robert,  in  Acadia,  iii.,  276; 
a  bligadlei-geiieral,  304. 

Money  subscribed  in  Kiirope  for  the  American 
cause,  iii,,  -Vl'l. 

Mouirtil  migration  to  America,  i.,  36, 

]SIonliegan.  Island  of,  i.,  :(15  ;  visited  by  Denner. 
;«1  ;  purchased  by  Knglisbmen,  3;i5. 

Monitor,  The  Union  ironclad,  construction  of, 
iv.,  501;  attacks  the  Merrimac,  505;  repulses 
her.  .506;  foun<lers  off  Cape  Hatteras,  508; 
checked  at  Fort  Dai  linir.  522. 

Monk.  Kcork^e,  Duke  oi  Albemarle,  ii.,  223;  a  pat- 
entee of  Carolina,  2';9.  l^si. 

Monk's  Corner,  s.  (  .,  skiiinish  at,  iv.,  13. 

Monmouth  Court-honse,  liattle  of,  iii.,  602  e(  figf/. 

Monroe,  Col.,  at  Fort  William  Henry,  iii.,  292. 

Monroe,  James,  at  Tivnton.  ii..  529;  sent  to 
France,  iii.,  146;  guanls  slave-holders' interests, 
241 ;  elected  President,  246  ;  the  dispute  between 


liim  and  Jackson,  257  ;  his  encounter  with  Craw- 
ford,  27s  (note). 

"Monroe  Doctrine,"  The.  iv.,  279;  2S5;  Stated  by 
Set  letaiy  sewanl,  v..  399. 

Monroe,  >iich.     (See  Frenchtown.) 

Montagu,  Lady  .Mary  Worthy,  iii..  iJs. 

Montana,  State  of.  sion\  war  ami  ('iister  massa- 
cre in,  v.,  441  ;  admission  of,  recommended  in 
IMsS.  .^74;   adniiltid  to  stateljoo.l.  .->7,s. 

Muiilnuk.  The  Union  monitor,  v..  148. 

.'Mont auk  roini,  L.  1.,  ii..  :tl;  iii..  1I5. 

Montcalm,  Louis  Joseph,  >Lir(iuis  lie.  in  Canada, 
iii..  289;  at  Oswego,  2;»i ;  bt-.sicgcs  Fort  William 
Hcni-y,  29.3,  294:  at  Tii-ond.-roga,  29s ;  defeats 
Abercrombie,  299  ;  at  (.jiiebee.  304  e£  scg. 

"  Montcalm  and  Wolfe."  v.,  666. 

Moiiteano.  ot  >.t.  Aiigiisline,  ii.,  562. 

MoiHerev.  loiinl  ot,  of  Mexico,  ij.,  .583. 

Monterey.  Mcxu  m,  caj. lined,  iv..  371. 

Montgomerie,  .lolm,  ot  N.  ^'..  iii. ,.50. 

Montgomery,  Fort.  e;iptured.  iii.,  588. 

Montgomery,  .Lnocs,  pioneer,  iii..  610. 

Montgomerj-.  Maioi.  killed,  iv..  69. 

Montgomery,  nichaid,  iii.,  407  (note);  his  exiie- 
dition  against  Caii;Mla.  -i;t9  etseq.;  his  death,  446. 

Montgomery',  sir  Kobert.  iii..  140. 

MontLiomeiy.  \\  illiam.  iv.,  426. 

Montgomerv.  I'a..  iii.,i;'H». 

Moutiano,  Ijun  .Manuel  de.  of  Florida,  iii.,  158. 

Mouticcllo.  Jelterson's  plantation,  taken  hy  the 
British,  iv..  55  (iu>te). 

Montmorenci  River,  The,  Falls  of.  iii.,  3'  5. 

Montreal.  Canaila,  ii..  501 ;  surrendereil,  iii.,  3ii  ; 
attacked  l»v  Allen,  440;  captured  by  Montgom- 
erv. 441. 

Moiitresor.  Col.,  iii..  44).  443. 

Montressur.  Capt.  John,  iii.,  49:;. 

Mooanam.     (Seo  Alexander.) 

Moody,  Rev.  Josliiia,  at  Portsmouth,  ii.,  424;  430. 

ISIood'y,  Lady,  her  home  attackeil,  ii.,  232. 

Moody,  Parson  Samuel,  atLouisburg,  iii.,211 ;  215 
(note). 

Moor,  Robert,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  352. 

Moore.  Col.  James,  sent  against  Indians,  iii.,  93; 

elected  G.ivernor(d"S.  C.  101. 
Moure,  (icn.  J;imcs,  iii.,  465.  466. 
Moi.ie,  (;o\  ei  nor  .Limes,  of  S.  C,  ii.,  259;  iii.,  81. 
xMoore.  John  W  .  v.,  24. 
Mnore.  Mi.s.,  iii,.(;in. 
Moore,  Col.  Samuel,  of  N.  H.,  iii.,  210. 
.Moore,  A\'illiani.  iii,.  36,  37  (note). 
Moorefield,  Battle  of,  v.,  233. 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  Battle  of,  iii.,  465. 
Moorson,  cited,  iii..  560  (note). 
Moo.sa.  Fort.  Fla,.  Spanisli  post,  ii.,  561,  562. 
Moosliaiisi.k.     I  See  l'ro\  ideiice.) 
Mooshausu  k  River.  The.  ii.,  :;9. 
Morales,  Inlcnd;iiil  at  oileans,  iv..  140;  146. 
.Moiaimet.  n.  j.licw  ot  I,a  Salle,  ii.,  520. 
Moravi;in  Tow  n,  Canada,  iv-,  'JnO. 
More,  sir  Thomas,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  452. 
Moieton.  Joseph,  of  S.  C,  ii.,  358  et  seq. 
'■  Morey  Letter,"  The,  v.,  520. 
Jlorgan,  Gen.  Daniel,  iii.,  267;  at  Bostim,  415;  at 

Quebec,  447;   at  Edge  Hill,  564;  575;   his  ritle 

corps,  584;  at  Valley  Forge,  .593;  in   campaign 

11  iider  Greene,  iv.,  40  et  seq. ;  his  letter  to  Greene, 

46. 
Morgan,  E.  D.,  declines  Treasury  i)ortfolio,  v., 

528. 
Morgan,  Gen.  George  W.,  v..   34  ;  his  masterly 

retieat,  35;  under  McClcmand,  44. 
Morgan,  Gen.  John  H.,  v.,  34;  harasses  G.  W. 

Morgan,  35;  married  at  Murfreesboro,  37;  his 

raid  into  Indiana,  128;  capture  of,  129;  results 

of  his  rai<l,  130. 
Morgan.  William,  murdered,  iv.,  303. 
Morgan,  The  Confederate  gunboat,  v.,  245. 
Mormons,  Tlie.  iv.,  427,  428;    stamping   out  of 

polj-gamy  among,  v.,  543. 
Morocco,  treaty  with,  iv.,  154. 
Morrill,   Justin    S.,  votes  against  legal  tender 

bill,  v.,  491. 
Morrill,  Lot  M.,    appointed    Secretary  of    the 

Treasury,  v.,  439. 
Morris,  Capt.,  at  Charleston,  iii.,  469. 
Morris,  Col.,  v.,  34. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  iii.,  458  ;  iv.,  227. 
Morris,  Isaac,  iii.,  180. 
MoiTis,  Lewis,  a  popular  leader,  iii.,  40 ;  of  N.  J., 

248. 
Morris,  Major,  iii..  .584  (note). 
Morris,  Richard,  iii.,  40. 
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Monie,  Robert,  laisos  inoucy.  Hi.,  Wl ;  WumIiIuk- 

ton  \vrll<-s  to,  iv..  )»7. 
Mnnis.  Cnl.  UnKer,  ill..  riOti. 
Morrisania.  Maiiurof,  HI.,  -10. 
Moiilsoii,  F.,  of  Vu.,  li.,  -i>;  JiclUis  govoruor, 

Mon-isou.  William   U.,  hin  tarllT  bill  v.,Mt:uii 

Iiitt'istatt'  Cninnicrcf  Coiiiinirisloii,  .ViT. 
Mom>t')wii,  N.J..  iit.  .'>4;l  et  geq.-.  HuffcrlUKS  uf 

Aliifl  It  ail  tionpsat.  iv..  II. 
Moi^e.  .SaiuiR-l  F.  II.,  pati-lits  ti'lt'trmpli.  Iv.,  315. 
Murtier  Hoime,  TIii',  New  York.  ili.,-1<J5. 
Morton.  Juliim  s.,  Clevelaiur.s  Snirutary  of  Agri- 
culture, v..  G2li. 
Morton.   Levi   P..  v.,  5?2 ;   nouiliiitti'd  for   Vlce- 

lir*'si<lt*nt,o74.  tiiy. 
Morton.  Oliver  P.,  iire.Hldentlal  camUtlato  tn  1H7U. 

v..  I H. 
Morton.  Tlionmf*.  at    Mount  Wollawton,  i.,  A'i^  . 
his  Mt-rrv  Mount  rt-.Hiivitirs.  r.:4;  arrfsletl,  fj(i ; 
(It'atli,  -l-*7  ;  \vrltini;»  of.  ll';  (iioli*),  v.,  mi. 
ModCOHU  (le  Alvaviulo,  Lui.**.  |..  Hi". 
Mosely,  Capt..  ulHloody  BriM>k,  ii.,  -lU.  412. 
Moses.  F.  J.,  in  S.  C  v.,  447. 
Morti'-sUreek.  N.  Y.,  III.,."!?)!. 
Motley,   John    Lotliroji.    reealleil  from  Kn;;liMh 

inissioTi,  v.,  410;  writiuf^M  of,  (J»k». 
Molt,  Cant.  Edwanl,  iii.,  4:t:i  et  neq. 
Molte's  Fort,  S.  C.  slt-tfe  of.  iv.,  .W. 
MouUler,  Capt.  lli.,.'i:C). 
Moullon'8  i'oint,  Mass.,  iii..  400. 
Moultrie,  Col.  William,  lit.  4(Jii,  4fi8  et  seq. 
Moultrie.  Fort  (Fort  iSullivan).  iii.,  Hi9. 
Mouua  BuiltlerH,  The.  i..  -H),  '21,  :iO. 
Mounds  iu  Mi.ssl88ipi»i  Valley,  I.,  "20  et  aeq. 
Mount  Airv.  N.  J.,  iii.,  iV.i. 
Mount  Divsert   Irtlanil.  named  bv  ('ham|ilain.  I.. 

3-i:i;  Fr»-n«rh  set  tiers  at.  -Til;  Arwall  at,:f2ti. 
Mount  Hidlv.  N.  J. .skirmish  at.  iii.,. VJI5. 
Mount  Htipt'.  Philip's  home,  burned  tlvo  times, 

ii.,  401;.  417. 
Mount  Vernon,  named,  iil..  't',. 
Moussart,  New  Nelherland  patroon,  i.,  4X1. 
Mowatt,  Capt..  at  ('ape  Ann.  iii..  41ii. 
Mower,  (ien.  Joseph  A.,  v.,  HW;  173. 
*'  Mud  March."  The.  Iv-.S-si.  .WJ. 
Mudd,  Mr.,  takes  care  of  John  Wilkes  Kooth.  v.. 

314  ;  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  Ml. 
Mniiuiiuip-t.  Tlie.  rise  of,  v.,  51!». 
Muhl.iilM-iL'.  (;en.  John  I'.  O..  iii. .514. 
MiiUij;an,  Col.  James  A., surreudersat  Lexington. 

Mo.,  iv.,  4sl ;  death  of.  v.,  233. 
MnlliKan,  James,  v.,  548. 
*■  MnUi^'an   Letters'*   affair.  The.  Blalno'a  con 

ne<  li'tn  with,  v..  548;  used  in  campulKi),  552. 
M  HI  (  liison  Letter.  The.  v..  575.  .57ti. 
Mnifr.r.  Major.  atStonv  Point,  iii..  filS- 
Mrirtr.r,  Marv  Nuailles  (Charles  Kgbert  Crad- 

.lurk  I,  v.,  t;7i. 
>rMifnMshor.i.  Batlleof,    (See  stone's  River.) 
Murpliy,  CoK,  surrenderor,  at  Holly  Springs,  v., 

42. 

Murphy.  Honry  ('..on  Verrazano,  i..  179  (note). 

Muri>'iy.  Isaac,  appointed  provisional  govermtr 

of  Arkan.sas.   v.,  'iSli ;  elected  governor  under 

new  constitution.  "iSii. 

Murray,  u  New  York  lawyer  iu  1741.  Hi.,   '230 

(note). 
Murrav.  Capt.  Alexander,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

iv..l5C. 
Murray,  Capt..  In  Acadia,  iii., '277. 
Muirav,  Oen.  James,  III..  :«.*» :  defeated  on  Plains 

of  .Abraham.  311 :  captures  Montreal,  311. 
Murray,  John,  iii..  *2'27. 
Murray.  Mrs.,  detains  Howe.  iii..  50ii. 
Muscogee  Indians.  The.  in  Flmida.  i|.,  Srtl. 
Mu.sct>vy  Company.  The.  of  K.nghind,  i..  :M.V 
Musgrave.  Col.,  at  N.  V..  iii.,    liKi:  at  (iermau- 

town,  .V»9  et  neq. 
Musgrave.  Philip.  iU..  137. 
Mnsgrove.  Jolin.  Jr.,  HI.,  HHJ. 
Musgrove.  Mary.  Hi-.  115;  her  claim  to  (Jeorgla, 

Iiiu. 
Mutiny  of  the  Penn.HVlvania  Line,  The,  I  v..  50. 
Mutinv  Act.  The.  ill..  :t5I.  :i-.3. 
Mver. "Rlehanl.  a  Kunter.  ||..  175. 
Myggenborg  (Elsingborg).  Ii..  153. 
Mystic  Kiver,  Conn.,  H..  1*2. 

NAtJATO.  Prince  of.  ilre»  on  American  vessel,  v., 

30S 
Nahanada.  an  Indian  of  Maine.  I..  317;  welcomes 

the  Knghsli,  :Uh. 
Nahant,  Tlie  Union  nionlt<»r,  v.,  US,  153, 


Nahant  Bay.  named  Pye  Bay  liv  Block.  I..  3.VJ. 
Nanfau.  Lieut. -(Jov.  of  N.  V..  Hi.,  37. 
Nansenion<l,  Vu..  I.,  '21M. 
Nansenionil  River,  The,  II.,  270. 
.Nantaxkt't.  Ma.ss..  settlers  at.  I..  41!*. 
Naniiu  k<t.  Xortliiiien  visit,  i.,  4o;  named  VIeland 
h\  tlie  Uiiii'h.  :ii;o;  In  Duke  of  York's  grant.  It.. 

-2i'iO;  sellleinent  of.  ill.,  2.  10. 

Nanunteuoo,  an  Indian  chief,  ii..  401 :  -IKi. 

Napoleon  I.,  Ills  luUuence  In  .Vmerican  atfuirs.  Iv.. 
14-2. 

Napoleon  III.,  sclieiues  >f,  during  Civil  War.  v.. 
5>J ;  his  Mexican  plan,  'tS;  duplicity  of,  Uw  et  Mtq.: 
his  lielief  in  the  Confefleracv,  W.  '.n  ;  his  Mex- 
itran  project.  Hi:t;  withdraws  t'rencli  troops  from 
Mexleti,  3!i5. 

Narraganselt  Bay.  Northmen  In.  i..  41  ;  Verra- 
zano reaches.  17»;  Block  visits.  ^iVJ;  Ontcli  tnulu 
alonif,  :{tk>;  ii..  11. 

Narragansett  Indians,  The,  i.,  405:  11..  8  et  seq.; 
Wet  get/.:  iii..  114. 

.Nari;iu'aiis.tt  patent.  The.  Ii..  umetstq.:  Hi..  ll«. 

.\arr;t_'aiis.it  River,  The,  Hi..  113. 

NaiNso,  iiaitoloiue.  hisnauieon  Inscription  Rock, 
ii..  5v'). 

Narvaez,  Pamphilo  de.  In  Florida,  i..  151  et  $eq. 

"  Nasbv.  Rev.  Petroleum  Vesuvius."  (See  I>ocke, 
Uavid  Ross.) 

Naseby.  Rattle  of.  H..  -JOti. 

Nash.  (ten.  Francis,  at  liermantown.  Hi.,  .Viy. 

A'ashvHle.  The  Confeilerate  privateer,  ilestrue- 
lion  of.  v..  I4S. 

Natchez.  Miss.,  fossils  found  at.  I..  15;  tradlug- 
post.  ii..  5.30;  captured,  iv..  7. 

Nat.  he/.  Indians.  The,  H..  51 1,  515,  5IOef  seq. 

Nalcliitinlo-s.  La..  11-.  5|li;  .V.(;i;  1^01. 

Nalion:il  i;ariks.  e-*tahlishment  of,  v.,  ISO  et  ntq.; 
lirst  of  the.  IIM;  permitted  to  retain  former 
names,  4i»5;  increase  in  currency  of.  during 
14)>l-t»5,  4iK^  increase  of  issues  of,  l!:tt>>-(>(>.  5(72. 
(See  al.su  Banks.) 

National  Debt.  The.  annuint  of.  In  IStil.  v..  A^u  ;  In- 
crease  in.  by  June  ;w,  isrt'2.  4iM  ;  increase  in,  by 
Jnue:{0.  lSi;:t.  4;Ni;  increase  in,  by  J  une.'ttf.  l*l'»,  4y9; 
reaches  its  maximum.  Sept.  I.  1h(;.")..^jO;  increase 
ol.  1H«.>  m,  '^rl;  regarded  by  sonn-  as  a  disgrace, 
.'iu2 ;  reduction  or.  duritig  McCuUoeirs  incuiu- 
heiu;y,  503;  proposition  to  pay  oil'.  I)y  subscrip- 
tion..504;  amount  of,  during  Boutwell's  incum- 
beiicv.  511;  highest  total,  ami  amount  iu  18U1, 
511.    (See  also  IJebt.) 

Naiional  road,  iv.,  '274. 

Nalional  Parly,  The.    (See  People's  Partv.  The.) 

Nannikeag  (Salem),  settled,  I..  421 ;  II.,  4:tti  (note). 

Naval  actions  during  the  Revolution.  Hi..  ti]K-623. 

Naval  expedition,  a  French,  against  the  prov. 
inees.  Hi.,  '21ti. 

Naval  stores,  exportation  of,  HI.,  '24G. 

Navarro,  anticipat4*s  war.lv..  139. 

Navesink  Indians,  The,  ii.,  ■I!t3. 

Xavhiad.  La.  Hayli.  (jabrltio  sails  from,  ii.,  5<)li. 

Navigation  Act,  The,  Ii.,  '201 ;  In  Va.,  •2'27.  ^^J* ;  IU.. 
3;f2. 

Navy,  The  U.  S..  beginning  at,  HI..  414.  417;  In 
the  Revolution,  CIS;  policy  concerning.  Iv.,  155; 
decay  of.  175;  slate  of.  at  oiiening  of  war  with 
Knu'iand.  inl  ;  additions  i»rdered,  205;  Its  work 
during  1814.  '222;  condition  of.  at  beginning  of 
the  war,  t-^y;  enlarged.  IIW;  good  showing  of,  in 
thiM-e.scue  of  Creely,  v.,  .VC  ;  built  Up  dui'iug 
.Vrthur's  administration.  510. 

Navv  Ishnnl.  affair  at.  Iv.,  355. 

Nawset  Island,  near  Ca|Mt  Cod,  |..  41  ;  314. 

Navlor.  James,  the  Ritnier.  l|.,  175. 

N.al,  Capt,.  kltb-cl,  Hi...Vt5. 

Neai.  James,  haltimore's  attorney.  H..  25:J. 

N.-alr.  ( 'nl..  ri'liiforees  .Smnter,  Iv..  32. 

Neale.rhoiiiaM,,.slablislieHa  postal  service.  Hi., ft4. 

Nean.liTtJial  skull.  The.  I..  Xt. 

Nebraski,  >iai'  i.f.  lulmilteil  to  the  Union  with 
universal  suilrage  conditions,  v..  A-Tt  ;  Popullala 
in,  t'rfM. 

Nebraska  Bill,  The,  Introduced.  Iv.,  405;  passotl. 

408. 
Ni-eeSHltV.  Fort.  HI..  '2»10. 
N.rhes  Indians  and  mission.  The,  II.,  tiOL 
N.-ik.  Fort.  iii..  11.5. 
.\r>  otowance.  an  Indian  chief.  II..  200. 
Neeilham.  Capt..  In  N.  Y..  II..  XSU. 
Nexley.  (ien.  James  8.,  v..  34. 
"  .Ni'gro  Fort."  Iv..  '248. 
Negm  Plot.  The.  HI..  '221  *'/  $eq. 
NeuTo  Regiment,  A,  iluring  the  RevolutloD.  IU.. 

ikMi  (note). 
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Neffincs,  Iiill  for  oiilistmcnt  of,  v..  T"J  :  two   i-csi- 

Ill.-lilsi.l.  l;iisr.l,  Il'l;  1.1  :i\ Cl^  nf,  H7  ;  InlioW  Slu-r- 
liiaii'.H  aniiv, 'J7!i;  ;tttrr\\arils  colninzfii  ini  tlu- 
Siiu  Isiaiid.s ->^u  ;  sevL-ro  lrjj:islaliiiii  uf^ain.st,  ill 
tlio  South,  378,  379;  Foiii'tt'uiitli  AmciKimfiit 
passed  to  aid,  382;  ffuaraiitfc  of  li-^hts  to,  by 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  382;  di-tciiiiinatloii  amoiiir 
southeru  whilrs  u>  suppn  ss,  402 ;  their  in- 
feriority iu  irsdiirtc.  ni:i ;  thfir  ri;;ht  to  vi»te 
explicitly  ffiia rani ci'il  \ty  Fittn-nth  Amendment, 
40s  :  national  ii>ii\eiitiiiii  »ii,  413  ;  indorse  (ii-ant 
ill  Niw  I'ln^'laml.  434;  a  siufrular  exodus  hy. 
4S0;  hill  ri»  prnit-L-t  their  political  rights,  597. 
(Sr.-alsu  sUn-e,s.} 

Nelson,  -sannifl.  v.,  418. 

Nelsnii,  ( !o\-.  Thomas,  at  Yorktowii,  iv.,  72. 

Nelsnii,  Thninas  A.  R.,  couusel  for  Johusun  iu  his 
tiial,  v.,  3it0. 

Nelson,  Williain.  iv.,  482. 

Nemacolin,  an  Indian,  iii.,  258;  265. 

Neptinic,  Tlic.  v..  .^34. 

Neshaniiiiv  CKcli.  The,  iii.,  551. 

Nitli.i  lands,  T)i.',  i..  340,  341. 

Neutral  Island,  bettled  by  the  Frencli,  i.,  314. 

Nevada,  State  of,  fu.sion  of  Democrats  and  Popu- 
lists iu,  v..  625. 

Neville,  Gen.  John,  iv.,  119. 

New  Albion,  Port  of.  Cal.,  ii.,  .571  et  seq. 

New  Albion  Coiiipauv.  The,  ii.,  209. 

New  Anistrl.  ii.,  Mil  H  seq..-  ■14[tet8eq.:  2116. 

Niu  AinsTrrdani  i  s.c  also  N.  Y.).  lirst  seltleinenl 
at.  i  .  :;il7  .  Sliivvi-saiit  al.ii  .\ir,  et  scif. ,  its  Koard 
<d' Nino  Men.  I2:t;  attark.-d  by  Indians,  ■J3(';  sur- 
rendered, 21)2  et  t<i'q,:   named  rsew  Vork,  2fj(j. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  hurnetl,  iii.,  ijo". 

New  lierne,  N.  C,  how  named,  iii.,  y2. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  iii.,  522. 

New  Dorj).  stali-n  Island,  ii.,  245. 

New  I'Lnudanil,  laiKling  of  Northmen  in,  i.,  40: 
callrd  Noiili  X'lriiuiia,  315;  named  by  Prince 
t'liarl'j,,  :l■:^  :  iii.,  2.  11. 

New  i:n-laiMl.  United  Colonies  of.  {See  United 
Colonios.  rlcM 

"  New  England  Canaan.  The,"  v.,  662. 

New  Kngland  Co.  and  Cape  Fear,  ii..  272  et  neq. 

"  New  Kngland  Plantation,"  v.,  6(i2. 

"New  England  Prospect,  Tlio,"  v..  662. 

New  France,  wiped  ofl"  the  mai)  of  America,  iii.. 
311. 

NewGotteubujg,  Swedish  jiost,  i.,  471. 

New  Haerleni.    (See  Harlem.) 

New  Hampshire,  State  ot.  tribes  in,  i.,  311 ;  se.t- 
tlement  c»f.  333;  named,  336;  ii.,  419  t'(  seq.,  in- 
cluded iu  Mass.,  421;  its  laws,  424.  425:  town- 
Ships  of.  iii.,  139;  Sliute  and  Vauu;hau  in.  I9S; 
a  separate  province,  199;  dcclan-s  iniU^pen- 
dence.  480;  adopts  a  constitution,  4s7  ;  its  pecu- 
liariti.-.s.  4s9. 

Nt'w  Havin.  ii.,  28,30;  Joins  Confederation,  49; 
elaiinid  b>-  stiiyvesaut,  125  :  colonists  fr()m,  154; 
under  I'onn.,  255. 

New  Haven,  e'onn.,  raid  upon,  iii..  615;  blacks  do- 
nii-d  iduialiou  in,  334;  early  National  Bank  at, 
v.,  lilt ;  earthquake  of  lM86,in.  560. 

New  Ironsides,  The  Union  ironclad,  v.,  151. 

New  Jersey,  State  of,  granted,  and  named,  ii., 
321;  iii..  4,5,  9;  added  to  N.  E..  U  ;  parties  in, 
4(1;  iindi-r  Coniburv.  41  ;  se])arated  from  N.  Y.. 
247  ;  d.M  lar.'s  for  iinliiM-nd-Mui'.  ivj:  adojiisCon- 
sl  It  lit  ion.  ts7,  its  pfrnliai'itics,4s.s  ;  the  campaign 
td'  1776-77  in,  520^^  ncq.:  eaiiipaigii  id"  177ft  in,  602 
et  seq.:  its  house  at  the  World's  Fair,  v.,  649. 

New  Jersey  troops,  insubordination  of.  iv.,  3. 

New  London,  Conn.,  ii.,  4;  iii.,  623;  Arnold's  ex- 
pedition againsl,  68  ;  burnetl,  69;  decadence  of, 
24.5. 

New  Lots,  L.  I.,  iii.,  500. 

New  Market,  N.  J.,  iii.,  551. 

New  Mexico,  Territory  of,  ii.,  580  ;  silver  mines 
of,  597;  occupied  by  U.  S.  forces.  Iv.,  372 ;  ;ul- 
niission  of,  rerommi'iided  in  l^iS8,  v.,  574. 

New  Xi'tlnilaiid  t'oniiianv.  chartered,  i.,  361,  363. 

Ni-w  Neilioi-Iands,     (Si-c  New  York.) 

Now  Orangr.  ii.,  319  et.seq. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  fossils  found  in,  i.,  15;  ii.,  532. 
539  ;  ceded  to  Spain,  iii.,  312;  preparations  to  at- 
tack, iv.,  140;  battle  of,  234  e(  seq.:  position  of. 
v.,  23:  capture  of.  25:  iM.litiral  riot  in,  385;  liot- 
ing  ill.  44.'' ;  \  rllow  livir  in,  ImI;  another  visita- 
tion, 4S1 ;  I^:xpo,sitioii  ol  1SS4  ill. .'.  IJ  ;  the  Lottery 
in,  (iii2:  the  iMaiia  in,  'j07  ;  lyncliing  Of  Italian 
prisoners  in.  608. 

New  Somersetshire.  Me.,  i.,  336  ;  ii.,  374. 

New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  ii.,  245. 


New  Windsoj-,  N.  Y..  iii.,  615. 

New  Y(»rk.  stair  nt.  i,Maiited  totbe  Dukeof  York, 
ii.,  260  ;  ,i;ov(i  nnit-nl  of,  ;rio;  boumlarj- of,  324  et 
seq.;  iii..  I  et  seq.:  granted  an  Assembly,  7  ;  its 
"  Charter  of  Libertys  and  Privileges,"  8;  growth 
Of,  10;  added  to  N.  E.,  11 ;  revolution  in.  12.  13  ; 
Protestant  movement  in,  15;  the  Lei.sl).*r  con- 
troversv  in,  22;  its  lirst  Asseniblv.  :::!;  issues 
bills  ol  credit,  43;  its  grow  tli  biiuten  Ki'd  and 
1741,  242;  on  taxation.  :i:i7 ;  on  indrprndriico,  482; 
adopl.s  coiislilutioii,  ls7;  tlissriisioii  anioiij^  Ke- 
pnblicaii.s  in.  in  Issj.  ^  .,  ,'ii;;;  I  In-  |)i\  idal  Slate  in 
I  SSI.  .V.:f;  "siiappris  and  an  t  i-Sna  pp.-rs '■  in,  624. 

New  York.  N.  Y-.  lakeii  by  the  Knglisli.  ii..  266; 
government  of,  329;  description  of.  33«  c(  se^..- 
recaptured,  318;  restored  to  England,  ;t.54  ;  pro- 
gress of,  iii.,  2;  William  and  fllarv  proclaimed 
V4,  15;  its  foititications,  20;  in  170*4.  243  et  seq.; 
Gage's  intention  to  occupy.  465  (notf) ;  jirrpares 
forwar.4.56;  fortitied,  461  c(«cy  ,  4iio;  n.-rupied 
by  the  British.  510;  tlrein,  ,sin;  its  eapiiire  at- 
tempted, iv.,  Ort;  evaiiiatrd  hv  P.i  itisb.  s;i ;  draft 
riots  iu,  v..  H7  et  se(i-:  munieipal  eoi  i  optmn  in, 
426;  Tweed  Bin  gin,  42!i  r^.vf'/,,  i  lots  pre  \  en  ted  in, 
in  1.H77,  472:  ahirmin;;  decrease  o|  property  values 
ii!,  lU  1^61.  41IO;  i:real  Idiz/.ard  in.  .".78,  579;  cen- 
tennial of  Washington's  maugiualion  iu.582; 
memorial  arch  in.  5,s4;  attempts  to  get  the 
Wnrhl's  Fair,  636;  celebrates  Manhattan  Day 
at  fliu;i;io.  6.54. 

.\ewaik.  Canada,  burned,  iv..  202. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  founded,  ii.,  323;  army  at,  iii., 521 ; 
IJi  ilish  raid  on,  iv.,  12. 

Newhern,  P.;ittle  of.  iv.,  499. 

Newberu,  N.  C,  v.,  321. 

Newbuigh,  N.  Y.,  condition  of  tin*  army  ;it,  iv., 
K3;  the  "Addresses."  86. 

New  burypoi  I,  Mass.,  iv.,  245. 

Neuea.stle,    I)e],,  ii,.  I,"i,{;  |i;2;2(;7. 

Newtdl.  P  obeli  Helii  \',  \\  iirtime  satires  of,  v.,  367. 

Newloiindland.  Island  cd.  visited  by  tlie  Nortli- 
nieii,  i..  40;  by  < 'aiiier.  Isi ;  Paltiniore's  colony 
at,  4MK:    Aiiieiican  lishei men  at.  v.,  423. 

Xewnhawannoek.     (See  Beiw  iek.) 

Newman,  Robert,  of  New  Ha\eii,  ii.,  30  (note). 

Newmarket.  N.  H..  atroeiiies  at.  iii..  193. 

Xewnausville,  Fla.,  light  near,  iv.,  353. 

Newport,  Christopher,  in  Virginia,  i.,  '269  et  seq.; 
2n5  et  seq. ;  292. 

Newport,  The.  an  Engli.sli  frigate,  ii.,  449. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  round  tower  at.  i.,  .59;  settled,  ii., 
40;  cau.ses  of  its  prosperitv  iu  17th  century,  iii,, 
111  ;  threatened,  417  ;  de.adenie  of.  iv.,  245. 

"  News  from  Ameriea."  v..  *iii2. 

News  Letter.  Tlie  Boston,  iii..  13ii. 

Newsp;i|iei's,  first,  in  Va..  iii.,  77  ;  tirst,  in  Boston, 
136;  development  of,  during  Civil  War,   v.,  373. 

Newton,  Capt.,  ii.,  118. 

Newton,  Gen.  John,  complains  to  Lincoln  against 
Burnside,  iv.,  580;  Burnside  requests  dismissal 
of,  582. 

Newton,  Mass.,  emigration  from,  ii.,  25. 

Newtown  (Elniira),  Battle  of.  iv.,  4. 

Newtown,  L.  I.,  ii.,  35;  145;  257:  iii-,  604. 

Neyon,  M.,  iii.,  32L 

Niagara,  N.  Y.,  fort  at,  iii.,  255;  Shirley's  expe- 
dition against,  282  et  seq.,-  captured  by  Johnson, 
3(11;  massacre  at,  iv.,  202;  Battle  of  (Lnudy's 
Lane).  212. 

Niar/ara.  The  U.  S.  steamer,  iv.,  489;  captures 
tlui  (ieorgia,  v.,  302;  blockades  the  Stonewall, 
:wi. 

Niagara  Falls,  village.    (See  Manchester.) 

Niagara  Falls,  visited  b.y  La  Salle,  ii..  610. 

Niea.  Ki'iar  Marcode,  \.'.  \\\'i:  in  California,  ii..567. 

Nieai  a-ua,  V .  S.  coneliides  a  treaty  witli.  v..  399; 
represented  at  Pan-American  Coiiiiress.  ."iss. 

Niearaiiua  < 'anal,  The,  treaty  couclude<l  looking 
to  ilie  eonslrihtiou  of,  v.,  399. 

Nirln>lls.  Kraneis  T.,  v.,  465. 

Nit  hols,  a  New  Yo'k  lawver,  iii.,  230  (note). 

Nichols.  Col.,  iii..  .'i.sl;  in  Florida,  iv.,  248. 

Nielhdson.  Francis,  ot  N.  V..  iii.,  11.  12,  13;  ap- 
pointed Lieut. -gov.,  17;  commands  Port  Royal 
expedition,  45;  Lieut.-gov..  of  Va.,  58;  Gov.  of 
Md.,  01;  of  Va..66;  his  controversy  with  the 
Burgesses.  69 ;  his  determination  to  marry  Miss 
Burwell.  70;  Gov.  of  S.  C.  103. 

Nicola,  Lewis,  Ins  letter  to  Wa.sliingtou,  iv.,  85. 

Nicollet,  Jean,  in  Wisconsin,  ii.,  500. 

Nicolls.  Cai't,  Matthias.  N.  V.,  ii..  320. 

NicMJis.  Kichai  d.  of  N.  Y..  ii..  260  et  seq.\  demands 
SIM  lender,  'H'l-.  2(16;  government  of,  327  e(  seq.; 
his  deiiartnre,  337. 
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Nlcot.  hord.  tobacco  luuiied  for,  i.,  2r,o  (note). 
NikH.  with  Lu  8iiUe.  ii..  5",:o. 
Ninilci'iimn,  v.,  531,  M'J. 
Niin^  iiicii,  iJoard  of.  ii.,  1'22,  vsi,  i:io  et  seq, 
Nilu-ty-Six.  .S.  I'..  flKlit  at,  iii.,  lii;! ;  sll'gu  of,  iv..  li«. 
Nilllffrrt.  ii.,  16;  HI;  HIi. 
Nipumck  (111-  Nipiiu-ti  Iiicltaiis,  Tin-,  ii.,  407. 
iS'i/*A'(C,  'I'lif,  in  Saiiiiian  hiiMiranr.  v..  .Wl. 
iS'ix4Ui,  John,  reads  Dt-i-)aratioii,  iii.,  487. 
Nixon,  (ieu.  John,  iii..  4ll.^;  iJ7,'>. 
No  Man's  Laud.  Island  of.  i.,  2(» ;  In  N.  Y.,  iii.,  10. 
Noailles,  Uukti  de,  ii.,  5*.iy. 

Noble,  John  W.,  Harrison's  .Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, v.,  5X0. 
Nopales,  Natcliez,  iv.,  i:in. 
Nolan,   rhilip,  on  coniniost  of  Mexico,  iv.,  141 

(nntei  ;  iMH  de:ltli,  l.V).  ;{l!l. 
NoniniiMii'liitiou  at.'V(M'inents.  iii.,  34.{. 
Nook-.s  llill,  Ma^»..  iii.,  4-J.'.,  4':7. 
Noi'folk.  IJnke  of,  jiropoaed  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia, i.,  4S7  (note). 
Noi-folk,  Va.,  evacnateil  Ijj'  Confederates,  iv.,507. 
Noros,  v.,  531 ,  .5;f2. 
Nori-iUKewock.Tbe,  mission  at.  iii.,  vl'-*. :  attjieked. 

r24:  de.strnclion  <ir,  l!i(. 
Norris,  Isajic.  i|iioted.  ill.,  1S5. 
Noi'i'is.  i.ii-iit..  ti-Tuporanly  commands  the  C«7/i- 

bertftittl,  iv,,  .'tti:t. 
North,  ^.'liief-Justiee,  ili'aws  up  the  charter  of 

Peuns>ivania,  ii.,  487. 
North,  Lord,  iii.,  3l!5  ;  tries  to  help  the  Kast  India 
Co.,  3(i7;  his  proposals  foi-  peace,  iJOO;    his  min- 
isti-v  diss(dveil,  iv..  75. 
North,  The,  begiuninf;  of  Jealousy  lietween  the 
South  and.  Iv.,  1'2B,  I'iS;    us  opjiMsitioii   to   the 
war,   -Iti  et  gt'q.;    slow  jriowth  of  anti-slaver.v 
feelinc  in.  .'tlii  i-t  seq.;    its  iiidi;;nation  al  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compioinise,  407  :  enthn- 
Hiasm  in,  for  tin-  war,  4.'»1);  disposition  at,  to  leave 
the  war  to  the  milit;iiy  otllciiUs,  v.,  4'j:f ;  hoi)ef iil 
condition  of,  after  the  war.  .502. 
North  Anna  Kiver,  The,  v.,  '205. 
North  Bend,  o.,  iv.,  112. 

North  C'aroliu.a.  state  of,  H.ileiKh's  colony  in,  i., 
■i41;  ii.,  271  et  seq.;  fjovei-nment  in,  274,  27ii: 
legLslatiou  of,  2.S0;  insurrection  in,  2sil ;  elects 
Governor,  iii.,  87;  Ilvde  ;iiid  larv  1".  ss-lil  ; 
Indian  war  in, 91, 113;  dechins  Id  inilipenclence, 
477;  adopts  a  constitution,  1^7  ;  provisionsil  f;ov- 
ernor  of.  apiwinted  in  l.s)h5,  v.,  :l7ii. 
North  Castle,  N.  Y.,  nochambean's  troops  reach, 

iv,,  i;.'i. 
North    lt;ik<ita.  Shtte   of,  admission    of,  reconi- 
meiid.dhv  Itepiihlicansinls88,  v., .574;  admitted 

tosl;iteh I.  ..7H  ;  stienftth  of  Populists  in,  r,25. 

Norlh  ll.-uipsle;ol,  1,.  1„  ii.,  34. 

Nortli  Kingston.  1(.  I.,  fort  at,  ii.,  417. 

.Norlh  I'oiiil.  Battle  of,  iv.,  222. 

Nortlniinplou.  Mass.,  ii.,  415;    revivalism  In,  iii., 

205. 
Nortlicaatlo  TTeiplits,  X.  Y.,  iii.,  515. 
Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  v.,  418. 
Nortlieast  I'assatie,  seartrh  foi-,  by  Willoughby,  i., 

■22.t;  by  Harenlj!,  314  ;  by  Hudson,  .«.'). 
Northein  Confederacy,  steiis  towards  a,  in  1814, 

iv..  227. 
Northern  Neck,  nf  Va.,  iii..  57  (note). 
Nortlilicid,  INIiiss..  attack  on,  ii.,  411. 
Noithmeo.  at  Iceland.i,  .311;  discover  Greenland, 
:i7;  their  vovafies  west,  41,  42,  .1.5. -17  ;   their  tl)!ht8 
with  ski  iLclliiiKS,  44,  52;  relics  of,  sonsflit  for,  .51). 
Northfop.  Coniniissary-Keneral.  v.,  ItiO. 
Northwest  Boundary,  The,  settlement  of  dispute 

ccuiceriiinit,  v..  41il.  420. 
NoT-thwest  Passage,  search  for,  by  Cabot,  i.,  137; 

l-'robislier,  2:10;  liavis,  2:)i. 
Norlhwest  Tenitorv.  oiKani/.ation  of,  iv.,  10»; 
lu'oposed  names  of  states  in,  lot)  (note) ;  settle- 
ment of,  188. 
Norton,  Hnmphrev,  at  New  Haven,  ii.,  188. 
Nort<ni,    Kev.    John,    opposes    Friends,   ii.,   189; 

preaches,  192  ;  in  KuKtand,  197  ;  death  of,  198. 
Noriiiiihega.  name  of  Afaine,  i.,  310. 
NiM-walk.  Conn.,  destritytMl,  iii.,  015. 

Norw I.  Col.,  ii.,  '207  et  seq. 

Notelman,  Conrad,  i.,  4:i.'>. 
Notely,  Thoma.s.  of  .Md.,  iii..  111. 
Nott,  Edward,  iii,,  71. 
Nourse,  Kebecca,  of  Salem,  ii..  4.57. 
Nova  .Scotia,  shell  heajm  in,  i.,  14;  named  Mark- 
laml,  40;  De  Montsal,  313  ;  planted  to  Aleiainler, 
vei\  ii.,  331,  3.ri;  cedeil  to  KnKhiiid,  iii.,  48.  IJil. 
311  ;  emigration  to.  270,  271 :  Cornwallis's  opinion 
of,  2"'2 ;  American  tishennen  at,  v..  4'i3. 


Noye,  Peter  de  la.  iii.,  15 ;  '20. 

Noyes,  Uev.  Mr.,  Ii.,  402. 

Noves.  Mrs..  iii..;f.i3. 

Nullilicatitui,  lirst  anpearanci'  of  the  word,  iv., 

i:(ii;  in  South  (.'aroiina,  308  ;  posltiuu  of  various 

SI:ites  on,  :«)9. 
Nnfiez,  Vasco.    (.See  Balboa.) 
.N'ulten  Island,  N.  v.,  Indians  at,  11.,  230. 
Nutter,  Anthony,  ii.,  4:11,  XXl. 

O'BiiIEN,  Col.  H.  T.,  killed  in  the  Draft  Riots,  v., 

1-20. 
O'Brien,    Jeremiah,    made    marine   captain    by 

Miissjichnsetts.  iii.,  414. 
Ohaerver.  The.  sn|ipressed,  Iv..  :W1. 
Ocean  I'ond,  ISattleof.    (See  oliislee.  Battle  of.) 
ociuuIki'c  Iniliaiis.  The.  in  Kloilila.  ii.,  5IM. 
O'Connor,  cajd..  his  coat-skirts,   ii,,  .373. 
O'Conoi-,  Charles,   iniminated  for  President,  v., 

434. 

Ocracoke  Island.  X.  (.'.,  I.,  242. 

Odloine's  Point,  .N.  H.,  ii.,  421. 

(JKden.  Col.,  al  SpriiiKllehl.  Iv.,  15;  sent  to  Ciai- 
jfl-ess  Willi  ii  memorial,  88. 

OKhkwaKa.  Indian  town  of,  destroyed.  Hi.,  009. 

OKlesby,  Gov.  (  nilnolsl,  attempts  to  pacify  strik- 
ers, v.,  .582;  coiniuntcs  sentences  of  two  anar- 
chists, .504. 

OKletlioine,  James  Kdwaid, ii., .VKl,  .501  etseq.:  Iil., 
113;  sails  for  GecuKia,  144;  at  Savannah,  145; 
sends  out  .Salzbiii'^ers,  i;)U;  pr«>liibits  slavery 
and  runi-sellinf;.  153,  1.54;  his  Jurisdiction  over 
S.  c.,  1.5(1;  rank  and  service  of.  1.50  (note) ;  his 
Journey  to  Cowet^i,  1-57  ;  at  wai' with  the  Span- 
lards,  1.59  ef  *e7.;  returns  to  Knglaml,  105  ;  his 
last  yeai's,  ICm;  letter  from,  '2111. 

Oglethorpe,  sir  Tlleojdilliis,  iii..  143. 

O'llara.  Gen.,  at  Vorktowii,  iv..  71. 

Ohio,  State  of,  lli-.st  visited,  ii.,  .501  ;  known  as 
West  Aujinsta.  iii.,  010;  oiKanlzed  as  a  Ten'l- 
torv,  Iv-.  95;  Hoods  in,  In  iss;!,  v.,  .511  ;  strike 
ainoiiK  coal. miners  lu.  548;   Hoods  In,  again  in 

1884.  547. 

Ohio  Company,  The,  iii.,  '2.57,  '2.59. 

Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  The,  failure  of,  iv., 

4-2(1. 
Ohio  River,  The,  named   by  Maninette,  ii.,  .507 

(note) :  expedition  lo.  iii.,  ■2.V> ;  Hood  along  In,  in 

18.83,  v.,  541  ;  again  in  1884,  .5-18,  .547. 
Oil  CItv,  I'a.,  great  Hood  and  lire  at,  v.,  017,  018. 
Oil  Creek,  Iv.,  0. 

Oleda,  Alon/.o  de,  voyage  of,  to  Parla,  I.,  121 :  142. 
(Oklahoma,  opening  of,  to  settlers,  v.,  .590  et  seq.: 

the  wlhl  rush  tor  lami  in,  593. 
O'Laiighlin,    Michael,  in    Lincoln    assassination 

conspiracy,  v.,  342;  sentenced  to  imprisonment 

for  life.  344. 
Old  .North  Cliiirch.  Boston,  signal  lanterns  In,  iii., 

.tst  (lude) ;  burned  for  Hrewood.  429. 
Old  South  Cliurcli,  Boston,  iii.,  370  et  acq.:  used  as 

a  riding  school,  4'29. 
Oldham,  John,  settles  on  Saco  River,  i.,  .335;  at 

Plvmonlh.  413;  trial  and  expulsion  of,  414,  415; 

at'Nanlasket,  419;  munlereti,  5.57  ;  ii.,  I. 
"oldtown  Folks."  v.,  870. 
Oltta,  The.  InSanioan  hurricane,  v..  .581. 
oll\i-r.   Lleiit-gov.  of  Massachusetts,   advice  of, 

■ii.,  3(,8, 
Ollvei-,  Mr.,  stamp  distributor,  iii..  31.3. 
ollvt^r  Springs,  Tenn., convicts  released  by  miners 

at,  v.,  810. 
Olmstead,  Frederick  Law,  nominated  for  Vice- 

iir<^8ident.  v.,  4:i:i. 
olnev,   Richard,  Cleveland's   Attorney -general, 

v.,"8'20. 
Olnev,  Thomas.  II.,  10  (note) ;  113  (note)- 
olotocura,  a  chief  in  Florida,  i.,  210. 
olustee.  Battle  of,  v..  '290. 
OtuHtee,  1'he.    (See  The  Chameleon.) 
ofiate,  Juan  lie,  in  New  Mexico,  ii.,  S83. 
Oneida.  The  Union  gunboat,  v.. '24. 
onelda  Inillans.  The,  ii.,  .3:r2,  .1:1.5. 
onis,  Luis  de,  negotiates  a  treaty.  Iv.,  158. 
(Jnnonlhlo    (or    Anonthica),    Indian    name   for 

French  king,  II.,  .502  mote). 
Onondaga,  Salt  springs  of,  II.,  '234. 
Oost-dorii.     (See  Westchester.) 
opas  Indians,  The,  Ii.,  .594. 
Oi.echancanough.  chief  In  Vil.,  I.,  280 ;  his  hOBtlltty 

toUic  Kngllsh,  479;  II.. '204, '2(V,. 
Opc(|iian.  Itattle  of  the,  v., '23.5. 
iniolcs  Inillans,  The,  11,  587. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  in  Newark  purchase,  II., 323 (note), 
oiangebuig,  S.  C.  capture  of,  Iv..  00. 
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Ord,  Gen.E.  O.  C'..  (Lieut.)  sent  to  California,  iv., 
373  ;  relieves  McCleriiaud  at  Vicksburg.  v.,  in  ; 
at  Pftiisliini;.  XVi;  ]nirsiie.s  Lt-t-.  334;  lu  Com- 
mand I'f  Miiliiai y  dtpai  tnn-nt  aftt-r  the  war.  359; 
api'cintcd  (•'■iiininndti  id  r..inlU  Military  Dis- 
trit  t  l»v  Ji'lm^Mii.  ;{.^7. 

"Oidns  ill  Cniimil."  Tlie,  iv..  123;  174. 

Orej.'<.ii.  static'i.  visited  by  Drake,  ii..  553,  371- 
disputu  uvt-r  tlie  tenitoiy.  iv.,  3t;6:  Modoc  "War 
in.  v.,  441 ;  dispute  in  electoral  vote  of,  in  1876, 
451  et  seq.;  a  Populist- Democratic  ticket  in,  iu 
1892.  6'25. 

"Orei^'on  Trail.  The."  v.,  Mi\. 

"O'HriUv.  Mih-s."    (S.'r  Iliilpin.  Charles  G.) 

Oreto,  Tlu-.    (Sft-  Florida,  Tht-.) 

Orfjan  Miiunt;iins.  The.  ii.,  57!). 

O'Rirllv.  H--ni\-.  .itt'd.  iv..  303  (note). 

Ori^Mniil  I'ucka,-.-  Law.  The.  v..  602. 

Orinniu  Kivtr.  The,  discovered,  i.,  118. 

Oriskauj,  Battle  <d.  iii.,  578. 

Orkuey,  Earl  ol,  iii..  71. 

Orleans,  Duke  <if.  ii.,  526;  aids  John  Law,  629; 
grants  American  monopoly  t<»  Law,  531. 

Orme,  Braddock's  aid,  iii.,  270. 

Orne,  Azor,  iii..  3s(j. 

Orr,  James  L..  iv..  439. 

Ortiz.  Juan,  sim  v  <.t.  i..  1.5S. 

Osaij;.-  lii.iiaiis.  flu-,  ii,.  lioi. 

Osboiii.  .sir  I)iiii\  cis.  cif  N.  Y.,  iii.,  253. 

Osceola,  at  tin-  «<.inicil,  iv..  3.il ;  death  of,  353. 

Os.saliaw  Island,  (ia..  iii..  Iii7. 

Ossipie  I'cnd.  Me.,  sliiekade  at.  iii.,  195. 

Oswald.  Lieut. col.  Kleazor,  iii.,  547,  548. 

Oswald,  Kichaid.  sent  to  Pari.s.  iv..  76. 

Oswej,'!!,  N.  ^'.,  flirt  at,  iii.,  48;  French  move 
against.  2s:t:  takiii.  21(0. 

Otis,  llan  isuii  (iiai".  satirized,  239  (note) ;  a 
SouIhrMier's  htlerto.  iv.,  326. 

Otis, James,  letterto  Mauduit.  iii.,  335  (note),  336; 
his  iianiphlet,  336. 

Otis,  James,  Jr.,  opposes  the  writs  of  assistance, 
iii.,  332;  John  Adams  on,  332;  writings  of,  v., 
663. 

Otis.  Joseph,  iii..  478. 

Otsanrterket.  Lake  (Sandusky),  iii.,  255. 

Otseffo  Lake.  Clinton  dams  up,  iv.,  3. 

Ottawa  Indiinis,  The,  ii,,  :,\<\ 

OuaboiiskigHU.     (See  Ohiu  Kiver.) 

Onataiion.  Furt,  iii..  2-j7  ;  captured,  322. 

Ould,  Robert,  v.,  161. 

Outrages,  by  the  British  forces  in  New  Jersey, 
iii.,  520,  526  (note.) 

Owen.  (ivUtun.  a  Welsh  bard,  i.,  67. 

Owen,  (iu ynrdd,  prince,  i.,  (;8. 

Oxenstierii,  <  hancellin  .  i>l  -Sweden,  i.,  466. 

Oyster  Ba^',  L.  1.,  ii..  3.'),  ;i.s ;  (Folestoue),  257. 

Oj'ster  Point  (Charleston,  S.  C),  ii.,  355. 

Oyster  River,  N.  H.,  ii..  447. 

PABLO  QuiHUE,  conspiracj^  of,  against  the  Span- 
iards, ii.,  592. 

Pacific  Ocean,  discovered,  I.,  144. 

Packard.  S.  B.,  v..  465. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  occupied  by  Grant.  Iv.,  484. 

Page,  Gen.  Richard  L..  in  command  of  Fort  Mor- 
gan, v.,  245  ;  obliged  t:i  surrender,  248. 

Page,  Thomas  ,\.-Is..ii,  v..  671. 

Page.  William,  i.aiiiting.s  of,  v.,  G':3. 

Paine. Tliouias,  Ins  ■■  Common  Sense." iii., 471; 557  : 
on  Valley  Forge,  593  (note);  writings  of,  v., 
663. 

Pakaua  Tndian.s,  The,  ii.,  5G4. 

Pakenham,  Sir  Kdward,  at  Xew  Orleans,  iv.,  2.14 
et  seq. 

Pakenliam,  Mr.,  Minister  at  Washington,  iv., 
367. 

Palfrey,  John  Gorhani.  v..  666. 

Palmer,  Col.,  at  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  562. 

Palmer,  Gen.  John  M..  v.,  34;  in  command  of  a 
military  department  after  the  war,  359. 

Palniei-,  J.  W..  wartime  writings  of,  v.,  371. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  v.,  545. 

Palmer.  Lit-iit.,  iii.,  570. 

Palinei'.s  Lsiaiid,  Chesa])eake  Bay,  ll.,214. 

Palniiiston.  Lord,  v.,  493. 

PalmeUu  estate,  The  Confederate  gunboat,  v., 
149. 

Palo  Alto.  Battle  of,  iv..  370. 

Palos,  Spain.  C<dumbus  sails  from,  i.,  110. 

Panama.  Congress  at,  iv..  283. 

Pan-Aniericaii  Congress,  early  proj^ets  for  a,  v., 
587;  its  meeting  and  results,  58H,  589. 

Panic  of  1837,  Iv.,  312  ;  of  1857.425,426;  of  1873,  v., 
511,  612. 


Panuco.  Spanish  colony  of,  i.,  1.55. 

Paoli,  Pa.,  Wayne  surprised  at,  iii.,  557. 

Papajo  Indians.  The.  ii.,  587,  695. 

Paper  Moiiev.  iii.,  131;  in  Pa., 187;  in  Mass.,  217. 
(Se.alsM  liillsof  Credit  and  Legal  Tender.) 

Pai.].fi:..ya,  .lolin.  on  the  Delawaie,  ii.,  155. 

Paradise  Point,  in  Pelauan-.  i..  4*i7. 

Paieiifs  CM.k  iLl"n.lvKiui\  iii.,  317,  319. 

Paiia,  (iiilf  nt.  e'olunibuaat,  i.,  lis. 

Pans.  Treaty  of,  iii.,  318. 

Parke,  (Jen.  John  G.,  on  Roanoke  expedition,  iv., 
49S;  at  B.-aufort.  4S"9;  succeeds  Burnside  at 
Petersburg,  v..  270;  at  Petersburg.  330. 

Parker,  Rev.  James,  al  Portsmouth,  ii.,  422. 

Parker,  John,  at  Lexingti)n,  iii.,  386. 

Parkei'.  Admiral  Peter,  in  N.  C-,  iii.,  464,  466; 
kill.-d.  \\  .  11:. 

Paiks.  Wiliiani,  his  printing-press  in  Va.,  iii..  77. 

Parliament,  The  Long,  passesNavigatiou  Act,  ii., 
201. 

Parr.  H.  A.,  captures  the  Chesapeake,  v.,  304. 

Parris,  Col.,  iii.,  101. 

Parris,  Col.,  iii.,  577.  • 

Parris,  Elizabeth,  ii.,  457  ;  bewitched,  458. 

Parris.  Rev.  Samuel,  at  Salem,  ii.,  454,  456. 

Parrv.  Linit.  col.,  killed,  iii.,  500. 

Parsons,  al  Concord,  iii..  390. 

Parsons,  Albert  R.,  hung  for  complicity  in  Hay- 
market  murders,  v.,  564. 

Parsons,  Gen.  Samuel  H.,  iii.,  4.32;  495. 

Parsons,  I.,ewis  E.,  provisional  governor  of  Ala- 
ban)a.  v..  .376. 

P.iriies,  I'oliiiral.  riseof,  iv.,  143.  (.See  also  under 
n.'inns  ol  jiatties.) 

Partisan  warfare,  at  the  South,  iii.,  613;  in  the 
Caioliiias.  iv.,  32  et  seq. 

Pariridi:!-.  (  apt.,  punLshes  a  witch-tinder,  ii.,  463. 

PariTHli:.-,  William,  of  N.  IL.  ii.,  432cf«('y. 

Pascauoiila.  La.,  ii,.  TiiW  (note). 

Paspabev.  Indian  kinu'  of.  i.,  291. 

Pas(|uali-o.  Lorenzo,  i..  i:{4.  136  ;  141  (note). 

Pasquotank,  X.  C.,  insiu  rection  in,  ii..  286. 

Pasqiiofank  Kivei.  The,  settlements  un,  ii.,  280. 

Pas-naeonaw  a\-.  an  Indian  saehini,  ii.,  436. 

Pas.snic.   Tin-  t'nion  inonitoT.  v..  148. 

Pasloinis,  Ktariz,  111  renns\  Ivania,  ii.,  4S8. 

Po^fV'.sre.  The  Inion  nioiiiior,  v.,  148. 

Paieisoii.  (ieii.  John,  iii  .  .i73  (note). 

Patrons  of  iiusbaiidry.  The.  v.,  465. 

Patroons,  in  New  Netlierland,  i.,  430, 

Patterson,  Col.,  iii.,  49G ;  at  Trenton,  528. 

Patterson,  Gen.  Robert,  in  West  Virginia,  iv., 
463;  his  respon.sibilily  for  Bull  Run,  466. 

Patterson,  Rcd)ert.  pi(»neer,  iii..  610. 

Patterson,  William,  proposes  the  Jersey  plan,  iv., 
101. 

Patuxent  River,  The.  ii..  214. 

Patuxet,  Indian  name  of  Plymouth,  i.,  401. 

Paugns.  Indian,  iii..  i;i6  (note). 

Patiiding.  <  fHinnoiloTc  Hiram,  iv.,  428. 

Paulding.  John.  eai)tor  of  Andrt;,iv.,  24. 

Paiilh',  EnsiLfii,  at  Sandusky,  iii.,  321. 

Panhis  Hook,  X.  J.,  iii.,  490';  aurpri.sed,  617. 

Pauw.  Michael,  patroou,  i..  432  etseq. 

Pavonia.  L.  L.  in  New  Xetherland,  i..  4.32;  bought 
by  the  West  India  Co..  442;  ii.,  122;  destroyed, 
231. 

Pavy,  Dr.  Octave,  on  Greely  expedition,  v.,  533. 

Pawatah  (Powhatan),  a  chief  in  Virginia,  i..  272. 

Pawcatuck  River,  The,  ii.,  12;  boundary  of  K.  I., 
iii..  113. 

Pawnee,  U.  S.  steamer,  iv.,  491. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  growth  of,  iv.,  245;  manufac- 
tures begun  in.  315. 

Pawtnxet.  R.  I.,  ii.,  69,  72;  question  as  to  its 
jurisdiction,  74.  75:99. 

'•Pa\tuu  Men."  The.  iii.,  326,  327. 

Payne,  David  L.,  v..  .592. 

Payne,  Le^\is,  in  Lincoln  assassination  conspir- 
acy,  v.,  342;  stabs  Secretary  Seward,  343,344; 
hanging  of,  344. 

Pame's  Landinc:.  Treaty  of,  iv.,  350. 

Pea  Riilue,  Rattle  of.  v..  11.  46. 

Peac>-,nr',M.iiaiioii.s  for.  in  1776,  iii.. 496. 512 ;  propo- 
sitioiis  toi ,  in  lsi;4.  v..  265;  conference  at  Niagara 
in  interrsi  ot,  'Ji;::  Hie  Hampton  Roads  confer- 
ence, 32'!;    ])opular  jov  over,  337,  338. 

Peaett  Con;;r.-.ss.  iv..  4-14. 

Peace  Denioeiats.  The,  v.,  254. 

Peacoclc.  The.  captures  the  EpervUr,  iv.,  224. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  v.,  672. 

Peale.  Rembrandt,  v.,  6?2. 

"  Pearl  of  Orr's  Lsland.  The,"  v.,  670. 

Pearl  Street,  New  York,  ii.,  340. 
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Penrsou,  Cawt..  of  tho  SerapU.  iii.,  <»IU.  020. 
Peck.  Ct'U.  Joliu  J.,  at  Sullotk,  Iv..  .Vho, 
Ptckskill.  N.  Y.,  British  attack  i>ii.  iii..  TA7. 
I'i-KHV,  In  tim  Nfjiio  riiit.  Iii..  -ii'.  et  acy. 
I'fiicr,  John,  Ills  imtfiitM,  i.,  -HKt,  4ii'. 
Pfircf,  WUliaiii,  at  Capu  Ami,  I..  411* ;  arrival  of,  at 

NautaHket,  Ti^. 
Pflrptiiiit,  Kraiicis  H.,  eU-ftt'cl  (;ov(?rnor  of  West 
VliK'Mi".  v.,  IW;  in  West  Vligiiilii,  '203;  hiH  rov- 
t-nnnunt  In  Vlifjinia,  'JiM. 
Pekitmioui.    (See  Mit*.si»url.) 
Pl'Icz,  Martin,  at  Cinaloa,  ii..  58.'*. 
Pelliani,  Ml.,  a  siiecial  piovideiice  hi  behalf  of, 

Ii..  5i;. 
Pelican.  Tlie,  Drake'n  visat-l.  ||.,  57(i. 
Pelican,  The,  caplurec'.  iv.,  '-00. 
Pelican  IJav.  Oreson.  II.,  571. 
Pell.  Joshua.  Jr.,  HI.,  574  (uotc),  587  (uot*;),  5110 

(note). 
Pt-11.  Thomas,  iu  Westchester  Co.,  ii..  245,  2tM). 
Peirs  I'nmt,  lll..i>ia. 

PenianuitI,    Me.,  i.,  :iir>;  Indian  vllUit'e  In.  3IK; 
Euj;nsli  lishing  at.:ii'>;    puichaHud  of  Initians. 
:i;i.> ;  fort  at.  ii.,  400 ;  III.,  :t. .) :  y,  to. 
Penibertoii,   tJen.  John    C.  Hucceetls  Van  Diirn. 
v.,  30:  made  lieuteiiant-KeUeral  in  command  at 
VickshurK,  40;    reinforces    VickshitrK,   4:i;   at 
Chanipion's  Hill,  108;  driven  into  VickslmrK. 
110;  asks  for  t<-rnis  of  surrender.  Ill :  surremlrr 
of,  112;  characterized  as  one  of  the  "  President's 
pets,"  116. 
Pembroke.  Tlie,  fired  on  by  Japanese,  v.,  308. 
PeiKu-nok  Indhuis,  The,  ii'.,  -lat. 
Peiidli'Ioii.  Kdinund.  ill.,  ;a'^. 

Pendh  Ion.  <;eor;;e  H.,  iiominat^'d  for  Vice-presl- 
dem:y  by  the  Democrats,  v.,  2(>y;  defeated,  272 ; 
40;^. 
Penguin,  The,  eaptureil,  iv.,  '£!'>. 
Penn,  D.  B.,  In  J..oui.slana  troubles,  v.,  444  et  seq.; 

defeat  of.  440. 
Penn,  J«»hn.  born.  Hi..  171 ;  in  PhiUuh-lphia,  189. 
Penn,  Thcrujis.  in  Philadelpliia,  ill..  l^'J. 
Penn,  Sir  William,  ii..  !.'>:  ;  4Hfi.  -im. 
Peun.  WiUi;tni.  on  .uil  i;ov.i  nnniit.  ii..  198,  IW; 
settles  dl.spiitr.  it:.,  lib-  aud  i  liui  ucter  of,  480  e( 
tfgr/.;  his  urant  of  Pa.,  Im;.  h; ;  siiils,  48^;  in  Pa.. 
492,498;  his  treaty  with  Ihe  Indians.  493;  return 
of,  495,  497;  one  of  the  punhiiHci  s  of  East  Jer- 
sey, ill.,  t!;  takes  lands  (»n  the  Delaware,  9;  de- 
feats foruburv'a  scheme,  4o ;  returns  to  his  c(d- 
ouv,  170;  bis  iuodo  of  life,  172;  17:( ;  recalled  to 
Kiiifland.  174;  on   slavery.  173  ;  makes  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  177:  iu  favor  at  court, 
179;  I'lis  financial  troubles,  179;  his  last  years 
aud  his  will,  184. 
Penn,  William,  Jr.,  c<mduct  of,  ill.,  183. 
Peniisbury  Manor,  Hi.,  171. 

Pennsylvania,  Stateof,  named,  ii.,  487 ;  encroaches 
upoii  N.  v..  Hi.,  9;  emancIi>ation  of  slaves  in, 
177 :  new  charter  for.  17.h  :  passes  to  IViin's  heirs. 
184:  the  Assembly  refuses  to  furnish  nu-n  and 
monev  for  war  purposes,  is'i;  its  population  in 
1731,  188;  its  protest  apiinsl  taxation.  Xf7;  on  in- 
dependence. 480;  adopts  u  constitution,  4^7;  the 
eam]>ai«n  of  1777   in,  r»4:i  et  se'/.;  ^leat  railway 
strike  in,  v..  407  et  seu-:   MoUie  Magiiires  in. 
473:  strike  among  the  coal  miners  in,  474;  llootts 
In,  in  188:{.  .541;  the  JohU8townMoodiu,58oet  sc/.; 
the  Tltusvillo  tloo<l  and  lire  In,  017. 
l*eniisvlvania  Hall,  burni'd,  iv..  331. 
Penobsent  Bav.  settlement  on.  Hi.,  197  (note). 
I'enohscot  IiK^ians,  The,  i.,  310;  ii.,  430. 
Penobsent   lliver.  The,  i.,  310;  C'hamptain  ou,  314; 

missionaries  on,  :J2:i;  Irailintr-hoiise  on.  ii..  9. 
Peiisacola.  Fla.,  Ii.,  :iSl.  .Vtf.  5.>'*:  taki-n  by  Calvez. 
iv.,  7:  occupied  by  Biltlsh  forces.  2;«  ;  seized  l)y 
Jackson,  'iJO;  navyyaril  at.  seized  by  Confeder- 
ates, 445. 
Pensions.  Cleveland's  vetoes  of  bill  providing,  v., 

504,  .VJ.* :  tremeniloiis  Increasi-  of,  .v.r?,  598. 
Peiitiicket,  an  Indian  villa^'e.  ii..  AlWi. 
People's  Partv,  I'he.  inuniiiates  Butler  In  1S84, 

V...V.2.     (See  Populists.  The.) 
Peperell.  William,  it.  427  mute). 
Pe|»i»erell.  Sir  William,  on  the  expedition  against 
I.ouisburf?,  Hi..  210;  first  American  baronet,  215, 
202. 
Pequawkett  Indians,  The.  Hi..  lai. 
Petiuot  Indians.  The,  war  with,  i.,  558;  tl.,  3,  12. 

14.  15,  20.21. 
Peqiiot  Uiver.    (See  Thames.) 
Perclval,  I<ord.  Hi.,  143  mote). 
Percy,  Earl.  In  Bost«in,  Hi.,  :tf2,  420  ;  at  New  York, 
493. 


Perej',  GeorKf.  at  Jamestown,  |.,  269;  In  New. 
port's  expedition,  273;  account  of  tliu  coU>uy, 
•275;  President  of  Jamestown,  295,  '298. 

Perdido  Kivei .  The.  iv..  2<rj. 

Perestiello.  Felipa  MonI/..  wifeof  ColuuibiiH,  l.,99, 

Perez,  lie  Marchina,  Juan,  I.,  107. 

Pcrler.  at  New  Orleans,  Ii.,  544, 510. 

Perkins,  Mr.,  iv.,  421. 

Perkins.  Thomas  JI.,  iv..  314. 

PeiTot,  Nicolas,  a  Pieuch  trader.  H.,  602. 

Perrol  Island,  fighting  al.  Hi.,  450. 

Perry.  Benjamin  K.,  provisional  governorof  S.  C, 
v.,  370. 

Perrv,  CommotUtre  M.  C,  iv..  4(r2. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  bis  vlct4»ry,  lv.,198. 

Perry,  Uaymond  H..  v..  414. 

Perry,  Sergeant-nuijor,  atCovrjienH.  iv.,  43. 

Perryviile.  Battle  of,  v..  ;i'2. 

Persia,  ItM  exhibits  at  the  World's  Kulr,  v..  650. 

Pei'tli,  Earl  of.  Hi.,  0  (note). 

Perth  Amljov.  N.  J.,  III..  0,  '2iti. 

Peru,  complications  with,  in  1881,  v.,  5:i7  ;  at  Pan- 
Aiuerlcau  t'ongress,  5X8. 

Pesslciis,  a  sachem,  ii.,  91  ;  141. 

Peters.  Uev.  IIu«h,  Mass.  aK«nt,  ii..  I01.:t77. 

Petersburg.  Va..  the  "Craier"  aOalr  at.  v.,  270; 
general  iissaiilt  on,  330;  evacuation  of,  331. 

Peterszonii,  of  .\rosterdaw,  i.,  3i3  (note). 

Petit  Anse  Island,  l.a.,  fossils  found  on,  i.,  15. 

Petition,  the  right  ol,  iv.,  Xi-^  et  geq. 

Petroleum,  in  1779,  iv.,0;  Wonderful  development 
of  the  intlustry,  v.,  304  ;  speculation  In.  after  tho 
war.  500. 

Pettigrew,  t;en..  at  Oettysbiirg.  v..  Hr2.  lat ; 
mortally  wouiidi-d  at  l-'alUnk'  U'aters.  UVi. 

Phelps.  J'ohn  s.,  military  yovenmr  of  Arkansas, 
v..  -289. 

Plielps,  John  W.,  nominated  by  Anti-masons,  v., 
521. 

Phelps.  Cupt.  Noah,  Hi.,  432,  43;i  (note). 

Phelps.  William.  H.,  '22  (note). 

Phelps.  W.  W..  a  presidential  candidate  iu  1H88, 
v..  573. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  H-,  150, 151 ;  492:  Its  ai>pearanco 
in  10'.«i.  ill.,  171;  its  chailer,  178;  Howes  ap- 
liroach  to,  .553;  Congress  leaves.  ,557 ;  Ihiwe  oc- 
cupies. 55.S;  evacuated,  001  ;  size  of.  at  <-lose  i*t 
Hevolution,  iv.,  91 ;  Centennial  of  1n70  at.  v.,  457 
etseu.;  Us  results,  159,  400;  first  National  Bank 
started  at.  494. 

PhUanthrupiHt,  The,  suppressed.  Iv.,  330. 

Philesius.     (.See  Kinginann.) 

Philiii.  King,  ii.,  4(r2,  4tM  e(  sey,  415.417,  418. 

I'hilip.  The.  Carteret's  shii».  li..  321. 

IMiilip  of  Spain,  1..  2.V1 ;  his  jiolicy,  ;mi  . 

I'hilii)s,  Mr.,  HI.,  520  (mdei. 

Phillips.  Oen.  William,  with  Burgoyne.  Hi.,  HDS 
et  set/.;  Cornwallis's  letter  to,  iv.,  XJ ;  his  cam- 
paign in  Va.,  5:{,  54. 

Phillips,  Richard,  of  N.  S.,  HI.,  274. 

Phillips.  Wendell.  iv.,:«l;  stigmallzed  by  John- 
son, v.,  3,sl. 

Phillips,  Kev.  William,  i..  540. 

Philllpse.  Prederiek,  of  N.  Y.,  IH..  12;  18;  JiuliiC. 

Philo  Parsons.  The,  v.,  354. 

Phips.  sir   William,    of  Mass.,  ii..  395  et  sefj.; 

knighted.  427  mote);  in  the  witch  trials.  4.59; 

his  death,  400;  Hi., '25  ef  xc'/.;  brings  charter  i>r, 

Mass.,  and  appointed  governor,  109;  death  of, 

no. 
Phcebe.  The.  lights  the  Essex.  Iv.,  22:). 
Pho-idcians,  The,  iu  America.  I..  :I5. 
Phonograph,  the,  v.,  <»34. 
Pickens.  Col.  vVudrew,  Hi.,  013;  at  Battle  of  Cow- 

iieiis,  iv.,  41. 
Pickens.  Francis  W.,  govenior  of  s.  (*..  iv..  4:ts: 

told   by  C»»nfederate  Comn)ls.s|oners  to  hasten 

war  jireparatbms,  447  ;  sends  a  representative  to 

Washington.  44h. 
Pickering,  John,  in  Portsmouth,  ii..  424. 
Pickering.  <'ol.    Timotbv,    at    Salem.  Hi.,    3:h  ; 

blamed  unjustiv,  :twi :  planK  a  new  state,  Iv.,  'X*. 
Pickett,  (ten.  (jeorge  E.,  famous  charge  of,  at 

(leltysburg,  v.,  102.  103. 
PIcoIata,  Fla..  II..  504. 
Piedmont,  witchcraft  trials  in,  II.,  451. 
Pierce,  Capt..  In  Philip's  War.  Ii.,  410. 
Pierce.  Franklin,  in  Mexico.  Iv..  37h.  379 :  clecUMl 

President,  401:  his  weakness,  415;  v.,  4a'i. 
IMerreinmt,     Edwards,     on    "  suite     l*rl-iHier» 

Commission."   v..   i2:t;  appointed  Minister   to 

England,  439. 
Plerson.  Abraham,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  11..  :r2;i. 
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Pigafetta,  Francesco  A.,  on  Magellan's  vovage.i., 
151  (note). 

Pigot,  Gen.,  at  Bunker  Hill,  iii.,  -lOO;  at  New 
York.  -193. 

Pike.  Capt.,  v.,  534. 

Pike.  Hubert,  of  Nantucktt,  iii..  2  (note). 

Pike.  (ien.  Zebnlon  M..  killed,  iv.,  inti. 

Pile.  William,  of  Nantucket,  iii..  2  (note). 

Pilgrim  Fathers.  The,  ori^u  of  the  name  of.  i.. 
3S6 ;  their  departure  from  Europe,  'iSG ;  at 
Provincetown,  3S7  ;  their  compact,  3SS ;  at  Plym- 
outh, 39.5. 

Pilkiugton,  Gen.,  at  Maclxias.  iv.,  216. 

Pillow.  Gen.  Gideon  J.,  iv.,  -iTo;  at  Fort  Donelson, 
v.,  5. 

Pilot  Knob,  Battle  of,  v..  2-'<S. 

Pimeria  missions,  ii.,  .593,  .59-1. 

Pimos  Indians,  The.  ii..  593. 

Pinckuey,  Charles,  in  Constitutional  Convention, 
iv.,  101. 

Pincknej',  Charles  C.  candidate  for  Vice-presi- 
dent, iv.,  143,  145;  envoy  to  France,  132. 

Pinckney.  Henry  L..  Jiis  rnle,  iv.,  339. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  candidate  for  Vice-president, 
iv.,  128. 

Pine  Moimtain.  Battle  of,  v.,  217.  218. 

Pine  Tree  coinage,  in  Mass..  ii.,  3S5  et  seq. 

Pinzon.  Martin  Alonzo,  i.,  HO. 

Pinziin.  Vincente  Vanez.  i..  110;  sails  to  South 
America,  123;  in  tlie  Caribbean  Sea.  142. 

Pinzon  Family,  The,  of  Palos,  i.,  107, 139 ;  one  of,  in 
Labrador,  139. 

Pioneers.  The,  Western,  iii..  610  et  seq. 

Pirates.  Kidd  sent  against,  iii.,  M  et  seq.:  de- 
feated, 98,  99. 

Pirtle,  Henry,  iii.,  612  (note). 

Piscataqua.    (See  Kittery.) 

Piscataqua  Kiver,  The,  colonists  at,  i.,  333 ;  ii.,  419 
et  seq.;  431)  (note). 

Piscataway  Indians,  The.  in  Virginia,  ii.,  2iH. 

Piscataway  River,  The,  ii.,  294. 

Pisikioii,  Indian  name  for  bnttalo,  ii.,  505. 

Pisiquid,  (Windsor),  X.  S.,  iii.,  274. 

Pitcairii.  Major,  at  Lexington,  iii.,  386. 

Pitkin,  in  tirst  Colonial  Congress,  iii.,  20. 

Pitt,  Fort,  attacked,  iii.,  323e(«ey. 

Pitt,  \\'illiani,  iii.,  290, 301 ;  his  detense  of  America, 
3tt:;  hti.-i  to  his  wife,  348;  Ins  statue  erected  in 
N.  v.,  3.50;  Earl  of  Cl»athani,352;  his  speecli,  365. 

Pitt,  William,  tlie  younger,  iii.,  369. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  serious  riots  in,  in  1877,  v.,  470  et 
seq. 

Pitt.-sburgh  Landing,  Battle  of.    (See  Shiloli.) 

Pittshehl,  Mass.,  iii..  478. 

Pizarro,  Francis,  in  the  South  Sea,  i..  146. 

Plaisteii,  Roger,  killed,  ii.,  4.19. 

Plantageuet,  Beaiicliamp,  ii..  200. 

"  Plant-cutting,"  iii..  55. 

Plantius.  a  Dutch  geographer,  i.,  343 ;  his  discus- 
sion with  Iludsnii.  347. 

Piatt.  Tliomas  C..  resigns  from  the  Senate,  v., 
526 ;  fails  to  be  returned,  o2S. 

Plattsburg,  Battle  of,  iv.,  215. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Battle  of.  v..  171. 

Pleasouton,  Gen.  Alfred,  at  Chancellorsviile,  v., 
83,  84 ;  repulsed  at  Brandy  Station,  92;  at  Lex- 
ington. 2.S6. 

Pleasants,  Col.,  superintends  mine  at  Peters- 
burg, v.,  270. 

Plimpton,  Piiory  of,  ii.,  419. 

Plowden,  Sir  Edmund.  Va.,  ii..  209,  252,  253. 

Plowman.  Collector,  dismi-s.sed,  iii.,  15. 

Plumb,  Senator,  v.,  599. 

Phinistead.  Clement,  proprietor  of  East  Jersey. 
lit..  6  (Hotel. 

Plymouth.  Mass.,  i.,  395  :  In  the  Pequot  war.  ii.,  9  : 
jnins  the  Confederation,  49;  decadence  of,  iv., 

245. 

Plymouth  Company,  The,  organized,  i.,  267;  its 

cliarter.  3.32.  ^G. 
Pocahontas,  different  accounts  of,  i.,  282,  283,  285 ; 

marriage  and  death,  303.  305. 
Pocahontas,  The  U.  S.  steamer,  iv.,494. 
Pocasset.    (See  Portsmouth,  R.  1.) 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  v.,  665. 
Poe,  Gen.  O.  M.,  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Knos- 

ville,  v.,  14.5. 
Poictiers,  The,  captures  the  Wasp  and  the  Frolic, 

iv.,  192. 
Poinsett,  .Toel  R.,  Iv.,  285  ;  on  use  of  bloodhound.s. 

354  (note) ;  on  Texas,  362. 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  i.,  491. 
Point  du  Lac,  action  at,  iii.,  450. 
Point  Judith,  ii.,  126  (note). 


Point  Levi,  iii.,  304  et  seq. 

Point  Lookout.  Md.,  i..  491. 

Point  Quartelle,  St.  Augustine,  ii..  561 

Point  San  Martin.  Cal..  ii.,  .570. 

Pokanokets.    (See  Wampauoags.) 

Political  education  of  the  Sonth,  iv.,  286. 

Pnik,  Janit-s  K.,  elected  President,  iv.,368. 

Polk,  Gen.  Liuiii.las.  iv..  474;  seizes  Columbus, 
Ky..  4*3 ;  at  Corinth,  v.,  13 ;  with  Bragg  in  Ken- 
tucky, 29;  olficiates  at  Morgan's  marriage,  37; 
at  Stone's  River.  38;  cmsses  Chickamauga 
Creek,  13:j;  his  failure  to  move.  134;  succeeds 
Hardee  and  succeeded  bv  Johnston.  14"  -  at  Re- 
saca,  216;  death  of,  at  Pine  Monntain,  217. 

Pollard,  Anne,  lirst  person  to  land  at  Boston,  i., 

Pollock,  Cnl..  of  N.  C.  iii.,  93. 
Pollock,  Oliver,  iii..  413  ;  with  Galvez,  iv.,  7. 
Polviramy.  Tlie  Kdnmntis  law  airainst,  v.,  543. 
PoUK-r.-y.  S.  C.  |ji>,Mppo-,i|inli   tn  Liuruln,  v.,  253; 

n<.iiiHiatrd  fni  Xur-pirsi.hTit  b\  Aiili  Masous, 
.521  ;  nnniinated  by  American  Party,  552. 

Pomeroy.  Gen.  selli,  iii..  407  (note). ' 

Poraetacom.     (See  Philip.) 

Pomnie  de  Terre  Kiver,  Tlie.  fossils  on,  i.,  17. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  of  Porto  Rico,  i.,  146;  his 
search  for  Fountain  of  Youth,  147;  death  of, 
148  ;  ii.,  654. 

Poiitchartrain.  Bnchesse  de,  ii.,  542. 

Pont^rave,  expeihtion  of,  i.,  312. 

Pontiac,  iii.,  312  et  seq.:  his  death,  328. 

Poole,  W.  F.,  iv..  110  (note). 

Poor,  Gen.  Enoch,  at  Trenton,  iii.,  528;  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  573  (note):  alBenius's  Heights,  584;  in 
Sullivan's  expedition,  iv..  4. 

"  Poor  Kichanl's  Almanac."  iii.,  190;  v.,  663. 

Pope,  Gen.  John,  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  iv., 
477;  482;  in  command  of  Annv  of  Virginia,  547  ; 
hischaracti-r,548;  his  address  to  the  Arniv,  549; 
at  c.'.^ir  Miuintain.  .>">2;  falls  back  across  the 
Uapiiabiiiiiiuck,  .553;  at  Grovetnn,  554  etseq.;  as- 
sigiii'.l  111  (i.inmand  in  the  West,  5.'.:;  sent  to 
New  Madrid,  v.,  7;  his  canal  at  Island  Number 
Ti'U,  8;  cai)tures  the  island,  9;  tiaii.sfirn-il  to 
the  Tfuiitssce,  19;  drives  Price  iiitn  Arkansas, 
46;  in  command  of  a  militarv  department  after 
the  war.  :wt :  appomtt-d  commander  of  third 
military  di.siiut,  bv  Jnlmsun,  3.^7. 

Popliani,  sir  Francis"  i.,  321. 

Popliam.  <;.-iir-r.  i..  268.  317;  death  of,  320. 

Popliain.  Sir  Jolin,  tries  Raleigh,  i.,  261;  his  col- 
onj',  2(is;  IndHiu  cai)tives  sent  to,  316;  his 
death.  320. 

Population,  great  increase  in.  sliown  bv  eleventh 
census,  v..  603  ;  in  1893,  633. 

Poiuilists.  The,  their  prominence  in  the  cam- 
paiL-^n  of  ]M'2,  v.,  624;  their  strength  in  Con- 
gress. iVi:,;  I  heir  light  for  silver.  6.30. 

Pork,  complications  on  account  of  foreign  em- 
bargo on  -Vnn-iiiini,  \.,  512:  removal  of  restric- 
tions again  si  Aim-i  icaii,  (101, 

Port  Bill.  Tlic  Bust. HI,  ii!..  374. 

Port  Hudson,  La.,  suiTender  of,  v.,  114. 

Port  Mouton,  N.  S.,  i..  314. 

Port  Royal,  N.S.,  colouvat,i.,  314.  322;  destroyed, 
327;  expeditions  against,  iii.,  45,  125. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Ribaiiit  at,  i.,  193;  220;  ii.,  282: 
360.  361 ;  battle  near,  iii.,  96 ;  expeiUtion  against, 
in  1S61,  iv.,493. 

Portage  Ctmnty,  Wis.,  ii.,  503. 

Porter,  Cnl.,  v..  46. 

Porter,  Da^id,  his  cruise  in  the  Atlantic,  iv.,  191 ; 
cruise  in  the  I'acitic,  and  loss  of  the  Essex.  222. 

PorttT,  Admiral  David  D.,  on  New  Orleans  expe- 
dition, v..  23  ;  at  Fort  Hindnian,  44:  runs  the  bat- 
teries of  Vicksburg  with  his  fleet,  107;  takes 
possession  of  Grand  Gulf,  108;  enters  the  Red 
River,  168;  quarrels  with  Banks,  174;  on  the 
disposal  of  t)ie  cotton  captured  on  Re^l  River, 
175  ;  conimaiiils  fleet  at  Fort  Fisli.-r,  317,  318  ;  his 
approval  of  Seward's  annexation  scht-me,  399 ; 
at  Grant's  funeral,  557;  at  Inaugural  Centen- 
nial. 5S2. 

Porter,  Edmund,  sent  to  England,  iii.,  86. 

Porter,  Gen.  Fitz-John.  on  the  Chickahominy,  iv., 
524;  at  Hanover  Court  House,  526,  527  ;  at  Cohl 
Harbor.  .534  ;  at  Groveton.  .5.56  ;  disregards  Pope's 
orders.  .55s ;  dismissed  from  the  army,  559;  re- 
instated, .55!!. 

Porter,  John.  ii..  44  (note)  ;  113  (note.) 

I'orter.  Petci  B.,  at  Chijipewa,  iv.,  211. 

Porter's  Rocks,  Conn.,  li.,  12. 

I'oitland,  Duke  of,  his  ministry  reject  Erskine's 
treaty,  iv.,  181. 
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Portland.  Mc.    (See  Fiilmimth.) 

Porto  Sauto,  IhIuikI  of,  it^MldciiiL?  of  ColiiuibUH,  L, 

5)9. 

Poitsiiioutli.  N.  II.,  .settled,  i..  :a't;  ii..  121. 

PoitMTiioiitli,  it.  I.,  I  PoniHKft ).  ii.,  44. 

Portsinontli,  \'a.,  cvacimte<L  iv.,  71. 

Pory,  John,  in  Va.,  il.,  270. 

Pi»8taK«',  r»Mlucti«m  In  iat**H  of,  v.,  *i3!t. 

PoHtal  cinTi-n<y,  v.,  -191 ;  succfCMled  by  fractional 

i-unt-in  y.  VXi. 
Po»t:iI  .s<  r\  lie.  I'stnblislii-il  in  Va.,  iii.,  ft4. 
I'ota.'tli.  uttriiiptM  lo  Hianuliiitiiri-,  iii.,  2-ltj. 
Potomac.  Aiiiiy  of  tlie,  iv.,  -Klw  ;  'tUi  et  aeq. 
Potoni.ti-    Civil,  The,  I.,  220;  Siianish  ve8sel  in, 

'*ll:  .loliii  siiiitli  in,  2S7:  Ar^all  <»n.  W'.J. 
Pottuwutamiu  Indians,  Tlie,  sue  for  peace,  iii.. 

Potter,  fol.,  killed,  iil.,  .i-lo. 

Potter.  Robert,  of  Corton  i)arty,  ii..  75  (note.) 

I*ottcr(ield,  Col.,  at  Battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  :t). 

Pottery,  earliest,  i..  7  ;  of  utouml  Imildera,  28. 

Potta.  Isjiae,  iii.,o!W. 

Potts.  Dr.  .John,  of  Virginia,  i.,  484. 

Pott.s.  Wllllani,  in  Bacon's  rebelliim,  ii.,  317. 

Poiuliot.  eitt-d.  ".;'.»'*  (liote);  Hurrenders,  iii.,  302. 

Ponlet,  caitt..  ii..  WC. 

PontniM  ..nrl.  Baron  de,  in  Acadia,  i.,  313,  SM;  at 

New  Kii':l;ind,:«2. 
Poverty  I'oint.  1a\.,  powt  at.  ii.,  't-.i. 
Powdei',  )io\v  obtained  in  177-i,  iii.,  413. 
Powell,  Lewis.     (Si-e  Payne.  Lewln.) 
Power,  Nicholas,  of  (;<nfon  party,  ii..  Tfi  (note). 
Power.s.  Hiram,  his  work  In  the  jdastic  arts,  v., 

674. 
Powhatan.  i..2.>7.  *>3.  iM  ;  John  Smiili  before,  ino. 

2A1 ;  coronation  of,  .J88  -.  sells  land.s,'J'>1 ;  )ii.<«dcatli, 

30.-1. 

Powhatan.  The  I*.  8.  frigate,  v..  149;  317. 

Pownall.  Thomas,  of  JIass.,  at  Penobscot  Bay,  lU., 
197  (note) :  in  Parliament,  3.33. 

Prairie  (Jrove,  Battle  of.  v.,  47. 

Pratt,  Internal  Uovenuo  Commiasioner,  v.,  .304. 

Prayer-book,  Ttie.  to  be  Introdneeil,  Iil.,  2t;. 

Preme.  (.'ommodoi v  Jt-dedlah,  at  Tan»;ier,  iv..  ir,7. 

Prentiss,  (ii-n.  Benjamin  M.,  captuiuil  at  Shiloh, 
v..  1!). 

PrescittT.  In ..  iii.,  ."JS-V 

Presei»ll,  Ki\-\\.  Hichard.  Hi..  .>49. 

Pri-Hi-oit.  Col.  WilliMm.  iii.,  :i!i7. 

PnscMti.  Williaiti  HirklinK.  v..  6tw. 

Pre>n(h.nt.'V\u-.  H  odL't-rs'a  cruise  in,  Iv.,  191 ;  flghta 
Ihf  h'luli/iiiioii.  JJ."). 

PresiUriit  and  \'ii .-  |)risident,  diaupo  in  method 
of  electing,  iv..  l  !■'■  <  nutc  1. 

Presidential  siu  rissir.n.  n-trulation  of,  by  Con- 
fess, v..  .328;  law  providing  for  all  contingen- 
cies in,  0.37  et  seq. 

Presidio  del  Xiirte,  a  Spanish  post  on  the  Rio 
(irande,  ii..  .sus. 

Presqu'  IsU\  Fort,  iii-,  2.37;  322. 

Prester  Jolin.i.,  Hmj. 

Preston,  Capt.,  iii..  3i;i.  3«3. 

Preston.  Major,  at  St.  John's,  iii..  440. 

Pn-sion,  Ml,.  ii..2I7. 

Presiou,  samnt-l.iil..  ISO. 

PrevoMt,  tien.  Augustine,  in  (ia..  Hi.,  fil3;  in  com- 
inantl  at  Savannah,  iv.,  9;  attacks  Mackett's 
Harbor,  19(J. 

Prevoat,  Sir  George,  attempts  invasion  of  Now 
York.  iv..2I4. 

Price,  Arthur.  In  the  Negro  Plot.  III..  229  et  eeq. 

Price,  Knslgn,  at  Fort  Le  Breuf.  ill..  32.'*. 

Price.  Kzekiel.  his  diary  (inoted.  ill..  42m  (note). 

Price.  <;en.  st.-tllng.  iv.,  473;  captures  Lexing- 
ton, Mo.,  4M;  v..  13;  Hghts  l)attle  of  luka,  34; 
attacks  Corinth.  3j  ;  In  Arkansas,  4(» ;  disabled 
at  Jenkin's  Ferrj-.  284  ;  attacks  defenses  of  .St. 
Louis.  2.S3;  retreat  of.  28tl;  his  raid  u  failure,  ■2»7. 

Prices,  in  New  York  In  1700,  HI..  247. 

Prideaux,  Cen.,  at  Fort  Niagara,  iii.,  301. 

Priestly,  quotcil.  Hi..  203. 

Prigg  ease.  The.  iv..  34.3. 

Prince  Ceorge.  Fort,  iH..  2^3. 

Prin.-r.  Marv.  <1.  iinunnH  i:ndicntt,  ii..  239. 

Pritic.-.  II!  tlo-  N.gm  i'jnt.  iii..  22.3  e(  »ff'/. 

J*rincegg.  The.  wrecked,  ii..  I2o. 

Princeton,  The,  explosion  on,  iv.,  3«7  (note). 

I'rlncet4»n  College,  v.,  671. 

Princeton.  N.  J.,  ill..  522,  532  ;  Battle  of,  .VH  et  »eq.; 
.3.Ki:  Congress  adjounis  t<t,  iv..  h«j. 

Pring.  Martin,  voyages  of.  I.,  -im.  SfW.  317. 

Printing-press,  tlie  llrst  in  Virginia.  Hi..  77. 

Prlntz.  John,  at  Christina,  I.,  470  et  neu-:  H..  130. 
152, 153, 155. 


Prisoners,  treatment  of,  by  the  British.  HI..  .337 
et  get/. 

Prisons,  condition  of  Confederat**,  v..  1-39,  UiO. 

Prison-ships,  HI.,  .3:i'>. 

Pritcliard,  Lieul.cul.,  captures  JelTorsou  Davis, 
v..  :v»o. 

Privateering.  Hi.,  :W;  proposal  tontiolish.  I  v..  125, 

Prlvaleers.  sent  out  by  Leisler.  Hi.,  20;  turned 
pirates.  Ill,  112.  418,  (rii;  Anierlcuu,  |v.,  I9:t;  the 
Confederate.  297  et  »eq. 

Privileges  and  Kxeniplloiis,  Charter  of,  in  Now 
Netherland,  i.,  430,448. 

Pioclauiatlou  by  the  Howes  In  X.  J.,  HI.,  .321. 

Proitor.  Col.  Henry,  at  Buttle  of  Ni-wiown,  Iv., 
5;  offers  preuilums  for  scalps.  IKH  uiolc) ;  at  bat- 
tle of  Fienchtown,  191 ;  burns  Mahleu,  199  ;  his 
4*sca[>e.  20*». 

Pr(Ht<tr,  Bedlleld,  Harrison's  Secretary  of  War, 
v..  .380;  resignation  of,  t>25. 

**  Produce  Loan,"  The,  v.,  Ih.1. 

Prohibition  Party,  Tlie,  founding  of,  v..  414; 
nominates  Green  Clay  Smith,  4.30  :  fairly  e>stab- 
lished,  .321;  iioinlnales  John  P.  St.  John,  5.32; 
nominates  Clinton  B.  FIsk  In  1^8^,  .375;  Its 
triumph  in  tin*  original  Package  Law,  GOB; 
nominates  John  Bidwell  in  lH'.i2.  625. 

Promontory  Point.  I'tali.  flrst  irauscontinental 
railroad  Joined  at,  v.,  413. 

Protection,  Handlton  fuunclates  principle  of.  in 
1791,  iv.,  107  ;  245:  repudiated  by  the  South.  291 ; 
an  influence  but  not  a  controlling  Issue  in  Ik28, 
291;  attitude  of  the  varbms  States,  on.  tn  1832, 
301t;  vigorous  maintenance  r)f  itrlncljile  of,  v., 
.3.39;  the  Krpuliliciiu  imsih- in  Ik.h-1.  .311. 

Proteclionisift.  ii>ii\  iiirmn  nf,  \\.,  -.".il. 

Proteuvi.  The,  carries  (ireciy  ex]>cditlon,  v.,  .'^33; 
on  relief  exjtedition,  .VM. 

Providence,  island  of.  iii.,  97. 

Providence,  Md.    (See  Annapolis.) 

Providence,  H.  L,  H.,  39;  10(i ;  iv.,  92. 

Provlncetowu,  Mass.,  |.,  2(i3;  Ptltn'lnis  at,  387 
et  seq. 

Provocist,  David,  Hi..  232  (note). 

I'rovoitst,  Bislio]!,  otildates  In  Waslilugtou's  In- 
auguration services,  iv.,  10.3. 

Pr3-ui.  Roger  A..  Iv..  4.M. 

"  Psalm  of  Life.  A."  v..  6*17. 

Puaiit  Inillans.  The.  H..  544  (note). 

Public  Advertiser,  The,  Ixintlou,  cited.  III.,  416. 

IMibllc  Lands,  reclaiming  of  forfeited  railrua4l 
grants  of.  v.,  fi0:i. 

Piiebla,  Mexico,  v.  390. 

IMieno  Klver,  The.  ii.,  .3.HI. 

Pulaski,  Count,  death  of,  iv.,  10. 

I'umhaiii.  a  so<-hem.  H.,  77;  In  Philip's  war.  415. 

Pundersun.  Jolin,  of  New  Haven,  H.,  :M  (note). 

Punishments,  in  Conn.,  ii.,  25,  26 ;  in  Mass..  G5. 

Punlade  los  Keys,  La.,  Cal.,  11.,  .366. 

Piirilanisni,  H.,  51  etneq. 

Put-in  Bav,  iv..  19s. 

Putiiam,  Israel,  Hi.,  21H;  leaves  his  plough.  395; 
coninuinds  at  Hog  Island.  3*.n;;  at  llunker  Hill, 
39M  et  xeq.:  Major-general.  407:  at  New  York, 
429;  KKi;  fortillesiiovernor's  Islautl.  49(»;  at  Fish- 
kill,  rm. 

Putnam.  Col.  Rufus,  at  Dorchester  Heights,  ill., 
426;  sent  to  New  Yolk,  462;  (juoted,  491. 

I^utnain,  Sergeant  Thomas,  ii..  4-36. 

Putnam,  Win.  L.,  on  Flsheiii-s  Coronilssluu  of 
I8S7,  v.,  5<W. 

Pvncliou.  Major,  negotiates  with  the  Moliawks, 
It.  HI. 

Pynchon.  William,  at  Springfield,  1.,  552 ;  II..  6, 22 
I  note). 

QLAco,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  ill.,  220ef  ««fl. 

(Quakers.    (See  Fneiids.) 

Qnapau  Indians.  The.    (See  Arkausaa  Indiaus.) 

tiuarry,  (iovernor,  H.,  3<iO. 

Quebec,  Canada,  foundeit.  I.,  .121  ;  II..  332  et  geq., 

398,  :{!t9:  111.,  :(04  et  seq.;    Arnold's  expedition 

against,  4ii.  et  neq. 
Quedagh  Merchant.  The,  taken  by  Kiild,  Hi-,  3-3- 

37. 

Queen  of  the  \\'e»t.  The  rnlon  gunboat,  v.,  9. 
Qiu-en's  County,  L.  1..  II..  327. 
Qneeustown,  itattleof.lv.,  190. 
(Jneiitin.  Fatlier,  I.,  :t2:{. 
QiielV-laro,  Mexico,  siege  of,  v.,  390. 
QiU'sada,  iU'W.,  v.,  411. 
tjiilbbletown,  N.  J..  HI.,  .V.I. 
Oniliurl  Indians,  The.  Ii..  5'.(3. 
Quirk,  his  stable  on  lire,  HI..  227. 
'(.juincy,  Jusiah,  I  v.,  227. 
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Quinlpisa  Indians,  Tlie,  ii„  515 
SlJ,'^;"'"?,'^''-    ,'"<■»  -^'s^"'  Haven.) 

yuiri's  1  niliaiis.  The,  il.,  580. 
yuilc.s,  l--atlHr,  i.,  221. 

Onivi',".'";.''''"-  '»  Mexic.in  war.  372  e«  sej. 
yuivii„.  Lornuailo  at,  ii.,  56!! ;  Huvz  at.  578 


Babiua,  Columbus  at,  i.,  107 

«?!,'i''  n''?*-  "l-  •^■-  ""  "'6  Nortbmon,  i..  40. 

525 ;  k?l™f  5:«'  ^'-  ^'-  "•■  ■"«•  ^^■'■•^^  Trenton, 
^mat'?l'.' st'n'.v'  ■  ir-  ?H  :  '"  '"<-  P'K'iflc,  ^02 :  Slier- 

?^r'^;-.  n'l;  ""v""'  '■•-■''■  -^•'  ''"* « "-.litions, 

"Vl",,:    V^  ,  ^  "■-,""■'•  ■-'•"■ :  tt"-<t  <"l"nv  „f,  24(1, 

4-  j  ';„r;;,v  I  ,  ''•"'■'"■  -■■•■"■  ''■"«■*'  "»■  »!»; 

^y'"f  x\^;;?'':"!,;;:,''"^'^""»  ^l-^'vary  asSecre. 
Kamseui,Gen.  bteiilieu  D.,  at  Ceitar  Creek,  v., 

^^ubHi'lH.s'l'H"'"'",?"""*'^  •■Discourse,"  i.,  m  ; 
razam, "  ^l,  u'h.'isS.^  errazano,  176  (note);  on  Ver. 

Eanilall.  Alexauder  W..  Postma.ster-lieneral  in 
Jon.son's  cabinet,  v.,  384;  ace,„„|,an,e,s  .  b  ° 
sou  in  ■•swinging  round  the  ei.c],'"  excu.si,,,,, 

Sa!!lhl'r  •L'""'=^}'-'^a'-*i'ne  writings  of.  V.  371 

ciats   V    ^S""'  ■'■•  .'''''•"■'•  "'  ITotectiin  lie  uo. 
EalidalVVlsraniriH.'!'"?'"'  ""''"''"•^' "' ''''' ''' '     ' 
llamlolph,  Ednuind,  iiroposes  \-irKinia  plan,  iv., 

S:':';i;;'l'''-K'l"-"''l..  ".■!S4;31.3;428. 

K|m.l,.l|,l,  .l,,li„;,i,.,|, les  domestic  slave-trade, 

TtinVl,';  ',,1'.    c  ■'"^^'*  "'^'  "lavery  question,  284. 
Kandolph,  aurveyor.geneial.  iii.  121 
£a7iBer,  The  U,  S.  mal-of.war,  "    CM 
Hansom,  Oapt.,  iii.,  546.  .»■."""• 

Ransom,  Oen.  T.  E.  (J.,  v.,  168 
Kauters,  difference  between,  and  Friends,  ii..  174, 

XappaJiannock,  The  Confederate  man-of-war,  v. 
Ra^yaliannock  River,  The,  early  mission  on,  i. 

RMierres  I,,aac  de,' at 'pryiuontli.  i.,  427. 

■!;:'l? 'l-atlM!f  2!lr,  ''  '^"""^  Comfort, 

^i'mlM.'r'r'u^l  oi'.'i'  i'"347  ^-  P"'"™'  ^'  assassina- 
Raw,'i'on"r  "'■  « ■.''^^''"■att  trials  in,  ii.,  451. 

ti  Lf^,V^""^',™.'="""°'""'  "t  Camden,  iv    34- 
r'^w  ?„   ^^-V^'-?."''  "ntl  is  captured,  62.     •"••"• 
Raw  ing.  Col.,  iii.,  517. 
Ka«  iij.s,  Aaron,  liis  heroism,  iii.  193 

4n7l''h'ai'l','',l'f1u7'''''''''''''""''*''''™*''''J'""^'"''.v., 
Ejiws,,,,    Kd«;;rd.'Mass,,li.,  102;  signs  warrant 

Ray,;„:i;d.';;;;',Vr;:!';''i;;;'-^^'"ei'Ms'i.     '• 

RayiKiI,  Abb.-,  bi.s  iii..|>li,.,y,  iv.  163 
ST-    K™"'-'"-    'l''o,e,l    iv.'407';    Ms    Union 

^^C^!\i^'\i^'^r^  compromise,  418^"'™ 

Read,  Col.  Charles,  iii.,  .527  (note). 

§  "  }•  iv-'*"!''''  '"■■  -32  (note). 
»%  370  BuCanan,  war-time  writings  of, 

Reagan,  J    H.,  in  Davis's  cabinet,  iv.    443-  flees 

ReaW,  Richard,  Brown's  Secretary  of  state,  iv., 


•■  Reaper  and  the  Flowers.  The  "  v    667 
Reciprocity.  eftVct,,!  bv  McK„;i,.,   it    |    ,-    ,;oi 

n"!;i':;^:m';:';:r  •'"";!'--■"■'- 

in  ^10  HIlUI.i^c  imp.,, sec  oil  .scccdui"-  Sl-ite^  ')«  .. 
prcliniiiiaiy  t...  :k.  ■  att.-iiii.u  i,,~  h,  ,,.  i" 
gress-s  acts  in.  bcbi  e  .s,Vi  ■  ,"  ,  ,„  C-  ,'1 "' 
issue  in  the  camp;,,.",  „, '  V.;'  in  ■  1,  „  '  "" 
opposition  to,  401;  latibcat,,.,;  of 'tl,  ■  Fli'e -nVb 
Aiuendment  made  necessary  for,  4  17  F,  rce  Act 
SSuth^'tJ:"'"'"'"™™^  ^■^''■'  ''"IWifll'fthe 

Recovery,  Fort,  iv    117 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Hi,,  562. 

Red  Cross  Association,  The,  work  of  after  innvi 
cane  of  181)3,  v    63"  ■=•  "'"n  01,  .iiier  niini- 

Keil  Hook,  L.  I.,  occupied,  iii..  490 

Red  River,  The,  ii.,  521;  tradmglposts  on  o3'! 

Red  River  Expedition,  The,  v.,  167  e(  ««7  •  fa  lure 

on't  of,'  i'"5"""'^  '"'■^■^■"'  "'•  "'■•  ■^candaVskiwlng 
Red  Sell  ,.ii,If  of  California),  The,  ii    560 

b.nu";'„^,"";"  #,•  '"™i"''t«l  l^V  5  mu'sirial  Re. 
Reed,  Col    I'.fMi'isCiii.,  613. 
Keed,    Adjt.-Gcn.    Joseph,    iii.,  496;    ,526    (Hotel  ■ 

Arnold's  allusion  to,  iv.  IS  mote), 

|eif:;,i^r;/;,;L::'^;;i;;:^,:^.li-Sj'''-"^™^<-s. 

Keid.  dipt,  S;,miiel  c,  iv.,  224 

Rnd.  Whitelaw,  nominated  for  Vice-president,  v.. 

KeiniUer.  The,  captured,  iv    •2"4 

affS''.""",™'""', ■'■'''''?•'"•■"""  '"  the  Barrundia. 
JtilVed,  607.      '  •i'»'='l'l'»e1   •'"t  afterwards  re 
Religion,  I,.KJ.,.l;,ti ,  iji^  „g^  82. 

b.'.'h'rn',",',""  •'"■"-'"'";■'  <"  New  England,  iii.,  202 
Ii.  i.g.oii.s  ,wn  .„„  UK  ,„  Virginia,  iii.  77 

Re;;;ova;s'/;,:;:;:^;;;':.'i'.^^;;:--''«-.596.  '■ 
Ke;!i;:;i^l;s';^^e:;i:'ijri"rw-^''- 

SnSin  ^'*'' ^-   '"'■■   «»^    l^'""'  at  South 
R.ii.ssilaii .  ,T,.n.mi;,.s  van.  !i„  320. 
.;i....;„,,.„m,„v;„i.  ,,;„ i,,ii.,  12.S, 

diau  policv  at.ii.,  2:13.  ...-.>-,  lu- 

ffi.''S"«n'"'y,.  ""^''   also  Federalist   Party 

V     i"rnu'f,     TV'  ■''"':'•  f"™'""""  of.  iv. 
™'  "^I'aili'l  by.Iobiis..i,'s  ciiati,    policv    v 

*-J.  J"lnl-'t ill.  over  llavess  .  Ic,  tioiV  4m': 

criticues  Hay,  Hlo,  witlidiawi.ig  troops     .'.ms- 

'-■■  *'<i  " mat.  s  ciaiiield  and  Arthur  .^I'l-  iti 

Yorkri"s';":;'4."'    'T;  ''-' ^   »!'»*  in"' Iu'-'k^  * 
iiiafinn     -mT        ■    ■"'''"  '"'  "^'''f  Blaine's  nom- 
ination,   ,,4.|;     uoiniiiates    lllaine    and    Loiran 
5.?0;  condition  of,  in  l.sss.  ,,711     noiii  lates  Har' 
mon.and  Mortoti,  .574;     ...  ni,  ifhiVs??' 

-.1  1,;  V  Id  i'-'';  T-  "f  •  r"'»»ates  Har- 
1^.  M,i,i  .,  '''"'■''-;'■  a  liny  ol  a.lv.-rsity  for,  02.5. 
!; ",-"i  Iinn.-i|il,si,i  X.  v.,  jjj.   njj  -' 

K.-ari,  .1,.  I;,  IMl ,  B;,t|le  of.  iv  ,  :i7o! 

K'Miii'ln't'i'lir;  i"'  ^'"■-'"'a  an.l  Kentucky,  iv.,  1.30. 
»i;cel;s  ol'  5I3r'"""^  payments,  bill  for,  v.,  512; 

Revels,  Hiram  R.,  first  colored  U.  S.  Senator,  v., 

^plus r*^'  ^""'1''"^'  ■''"  ^OS;  divided,  312.  (See  Sur- 

Revere,  Paul,  his  ride,  iii.,  383-385. 

Revolution,  The  beginning  of,  iii.,  378;  end  of,  iv., 

^S',''/''''n'  f*"!-,  ■'olm  F.,  at  Groveton,  iv.,  556- 
under  Bnrnside,  574;  at  Chancellorsvi  lei  v.  ,»: 
at  Gettysburg,  'js  ;  death  of,  9!). 

Reynolds,  Gen.  Joseph  J.,  at  Chickamanga,  v., 
the  war,""™""    "  *  """'ary  deiiartmeut  alter 

Reynolds,' Sir  Joshua,  v.  072 

Reyiiolits.  Lieut.-go\-.,  iv    478 

Rhea,  J.,  iv.,  '253,  257. 
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Bliett,  IlDlicrt  liariiwi'll.  iv.,  :no ;  ou  iliHiiiiiun,  439. 
Rliett.  Williiiui,  iii..  s-i.  iin. 

Khode  laluiiil.  Slale  of.  tlu'  NmlluniMi  In.  i..  11; 
itflllflinc,  :t.V.);  ii.,  :is  etseq.:  Mass.  ami.  Is  i-(  iteti.: 
exchulfd  from  llK't'onfciU'raLi'.  .".o  ;  iis.liartc-rs, 
m  et  xeq.;  (Jcucral  .A.sHciiilily  nf.  uii;  in  tliu 
Initrli  war,  I4:i;  on  Frieuds.  lst*ie(  seii.;  nroposal 
to  aiiiM-x  lo  N.  Y.,  Hi.,  !l;  wUh.staluU  Phips.  U"  : 
lioiinilarii'Suf.  112.  nil;  umler  BL-llolliollt.  Ill;  lt.s 
chartor,  117.  llll;  declarcH  indein-'uUcnco.  -ITS; 
lior  constitution,  .187;  Battle  of.  1107  etneq,;  the 
Dorr  war  in.  iv..  .'I'iti. 

Riall.  (Ji'ii..  n-tii-ats  to  Ititrliu^ton.  iv..  211. 

Uil>aiilt.  John.  In  .Mnorlca.  i.,  laO,  I'J-I,  2(M  ;  niurdlM- 
of.  211. 

Kiel-.  Iiilrnilnrrd  Into  (^:trollua.  ii..  3(19. 

Uicli;ir.ls.  .Inhii.  ot  .Ma».s..  ii.,  ;)S7. 

Illchiiiils,  ,M;,|..r,  ii..  411. 

Kii:liai.ls.iTi,  <;.ii,  Isiaol  B..  at  Fair  Oaks.  iv.,.'i:tO. 

Kii-hanlson,  W'illiinn  A.,  rosifniation  of,  v.,  4:JS; 
appomtt'il  Scci-i-tarv  of  tlio  Treasury,  .ill. 

Klclnlnn  Itlv.r.  Tli«\i..  n. 

Klchnioiiil.  Va.,  ln;alf  iiipital  ut  ConfccU-rary. 
iv..  Itio.  .^ils;  panic  in,  .v.": ;  iii-iil  of.  duiiiii:  tilt- 
.Si'V.ii  Havs.  .Vlii  nMKininlnlcoriilitionol.at  tiuir 
of  .McCli'ilan'.s  willidran  ill  fioni  rcniiisala.  .'.W; 
dfiiionstration  ajiaiiist.  during'  Lri-'s  ■■Inva- 
sion." v..  !M1 ;  (■v;M-iiatL'd  l»v  fonfi-diTato  Uov- 
cruiiirnl.  :i.'ll ;  iianir  of  the'pcopl."  in,  :i.'il ;  Lin- 
coln's visit  to,  .■i;t2. 

Xichmiind,  Tli(>.  iv..  -ISil;  v.  24.1. 

Richlnonil   Hill.  N.'W  York.  iii..  ■I9.'i. 

Kick.  Union  vein,  in  tia..  Hi..  1.51. 

Rkk.lts.  i;,ii.  .laini^s  B..  at  Bull  Run.  Iv..  105; 
sfiit  to  iclicl  of  Wasliiligt^in.  v..  ■231. 

KicU'ilirlil.  (■ .,  iii..  .il7. 

Kidintis  I  I.oiii,'  Island  and  vicinitj-).  il..  3^27. 

Uicdi-s,l.  I'.ai.iii.  iii..  I.W  etecii. 

Hi«;iinl.  iii..  2'.i2. 

Ri^K,  Ainlirosf.  of  lOast  .fcrsoy.  iii..  'J  (note). 

RlKht  of  Search,  The.  abuse  of.  iv.,  131. 

"  UiKlits  of  the  Americau  Coloulsts  Asserted  and 
Proveil."  v..  mi:). 

Riley,  (ieu.  Bennett,  In  Mexico,  iv.,  378 ;  in  Call- 
foi^nla,  :ts'j. 

RIUKluann.  Mathias,  eillts  letter  of  Vespucci,  i., 
121. 

lUo  de  .laneiro.  Brazil,  llu.v'uenot  colony  at.  i..  1.S9. 

Rio  tlrande.  The.  posts  on",  ii..  .WS.  .V.iy. 

Riots  in  Boston,  iii..  iJT.  Ml).  :ili2  mote). 

Ripley,  Ueu.  Kleazar  \V.,  at  Luudy's  Lane,  iv.. 
213. 

■■  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  v..  6li5. 

Ritzenni.  fill.,  iii..  r,]!,. 

River  o(  Ciiw  s.  The,  ii.,  .58.3. 

River  of  Dolphins,  i.,  •2i).->,  200,  213;  Sir  Francis 
Drake  on,  ■2"J2. 

Rlvei-slde  Park,  Ne\v  York,  v.,  Sod. 

JiiDington'K  (jazctteer,  iii..  4.59. 

Roach.  John,  bankruptcy  and  death  of,  v.,  554. 

Roanoke,  The  I'nloli  frigate,  iv..  .503. 

Roanoke  Kxpeditiou,  The,  iv.,  41iK  e(  «e';.;  resulta 
of,  .5<iO. 

Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  i.,  243,  211;  White's  col- 
ony on,  254. 

Roaiioke  River.  The.  ii..  270. 

Roliliins,  I.ieiit..  his  la.st  shot,  iii.,  190. 

Roliert.s Ci-n.,  iii..  4113. 

Rohi'itson.  W.  II..  v..  .518.  519;  appointed  New 
York  customs  collector,  -5^22. 

Hoberval,  i.,  187  ;  reaches  America,  188. 

Robeson.  George  JI.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  v.,  4(17. 

Roliinsoii.  Beverley,  his  connection  with  .\niold'a 
tri^son.  iv..  19 ;  urgi's  Vermont  to  return  to  her 
allegiance,  HI. 

Koblnson.  Charles.  Ids  house  burned,  iv.,  412; 
elei^toil  Clovernorof  Kansas,  414. 

Robinson,  Cj.  F..  present  when  I'ayiio  stabs 
Secretary  .Seward,  v.,  :i44. 

Robinson.  Rev.  John,  pastor  at  Leydeii.  i..  3,9; 
his  farewell  semnin.3,85;  his  letterontli-ht  with 
Indians.  409;  death  of,  417;  on  the  Indians,  11.,  '2. 

Bobliison,  John,  of  Va..  ill..  78. 

Robinson.  Wllliani.  a  JYieinl.  11..  18-5  ;  19*)  et  aeq. 

Robyn's  Rift,  In  staten  Island  Kills.  1.  3.51. 

Rocliambeau.  Maninls  de.  iii..  :(.55  (uot<-) ;  arrives 
at  .Newiiort.  iv..  10;  at  Hartford.  21;  at  Wea- 
therslield.  U.5;  marches  on  New  York,  0.5. 

Hocheblave,  (fov.,  iii., Oil. 

Rochemoie,  In  LiMllslalia.  ■■..  ivia. 

Rochester.  Ilobi^rt.  at  Set by.  i..  37li.    ,     ,   .  . 

RocklnKhain.  Maninls  of,  ill.,  310;  hisadnilnlstra- 
lion  loiineil,  iv.,  7.5;  hlsdi^ath,  70. 


Rocky  Brook,  N.  Y..  the  Freneb  at,  ill.,  '288. 
Rocky  Mount,  s.  ('.,  Sumter's  attack  on,  Iv.,  31, 
Rocroft,  t'apt.,  voyaKe  of,  I..  ;J3I. 
KiHles.  tien.  Robert  p:.,  killed  ut  Winchester,  v., 

'2:15. 
RoilKers,  ('apt.  John,  v..  1.54. 
Rodders.  ConinnMlore  Jtdin.  service  in  the  Me<ll- 

tcrranean.  iv..  150;    cruise  in  the  PrfKitieut.  191. 
Rodney,  Admiral,  Sir  (i.  R.,  arrives  at  .Viewport, 

Iv..  10;  sends  :i  force  to  niirsue  De  tirasse,  70. 
R(«lney,  (  iiiil.   riMinia.s.  ill..  .'>:«.  .5:tll  (note). 
RodrlKo.  riiitiiKMcse  Keofft-apher.  I..  90. 
Rogers.  Moses,  iv..  "27.5,  27it. 
UoKers,  Itandolph,  his  ^vork  in  the  plastic  arts, 

v..  Ii74. 
RoKers.  Major  Robert,  at  Ticmidero^fa.  ill..  '297 : 

at  St.  F'ninclH.  30:);  at  Detroit,  312;   at  Biianly 

Bridge,  :1'20. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  on  Oglethorpe,  iii.,  U'Ai. 
Rogers,  Capt.  Woodes.  iii..  97. 
Rogue.  Henry,  at  Kdinhurgh.  Ii.,  172  (note). 
Rolfe.  John,  at  the  Jiermndas.  i.,  ^294 ;  niariiea  Po- 

cilleintas,  :{o:t;  the  first  toliaceo planter,  :1U3. 
Itolle.  .Mr..  ii...5m. 

Homans,  Bernard,  iii..  l.'rj.  l.'tl  mole). 
Rome,  ( ;  a.,  niatihineslnips  and  f:ictories  ilestroyeil 

by  Sherman  in  his  March  to  the  Sea.  v.  ■27'' 

.... I.. I...     1..   ti...   s' II ii      .1.1,;  .,*  u. 


Ronnne.  John,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  ■2*20  et  net/. 
R(Mniiev,  assists  In  seioliiig  out  the  Advcniu 
(Jallcu.  iii.,  34. 


Rondout.  N.  v.,  town  of.  ii..  ■2:15. 

RiHinie.  John,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Itnoscvilt.  in  the  Negro  Plot.  iii..  2.'«. 

Riiol.  Ml ..  Ills  le.sohitlon.  iv..  :191. 

Itiisalie,  post  111!  the  Mls.sissippi,  ii.,  .'il'2. 

Kosaiiii  Stiiiit.  v..  419. 

Rose.  ('apt.,  v.,  447. 

Hose,  The,  auKnglish  frigate,  ii..  393;  ill.,  359. 

Rose  and  Crown  Tavern.  The.  iii.,  -19:1  (note). 

Rosecrans.  den.  W.S..  v.. 3;  succeeds  Hiiellin  Ken- 
tucky. Xl:  his  address  on  the  H;ilthiif  Corinth, 
:t5;  a'ttaeks  Bragg  at  stone's  lllvi-r.  :17  ;  WMiting 
liollcy  of.  120;  admirable  strategy  of.  l;l(':  Ids 
advance  on  Chatl-iinooga.  131  ;  pursues  llr:igg, 
i:(2;  at  Chickamailga.  i;(;(  et  net/.:  besieged  in 
Chattanooga,  I.'W;  relieved  hy  Thomas.  137; 
checks  Price.  285;  succeeds  Cell.  Scholield  In 
MIssimri,  2H7. 

Ross,  Oen.,  his  expedition  against  Wiishingtou, 
iv.,  217  et  set/.:  killed.  ■22'2. 

RoHser,  Gen.  Thomas  L..  defeated  bv  Toi  belt,  v., 
'2:18  ;  at  Cedar  Creek,  ■2:19. 

Riisslgniil.  Capt..i.,  313. 

Kossitcr.  Kdwaiil.  of  Dorchester,  i.,  .531,  .53*2. 

■■  Rotten  biiionirhs.^'  iii..  :llo  (mtte). 

Rous.  John,  a  (iiiaker.  il.,  Is7. 

Kousseau.  Lovell  JI.  iv..  482  ;  acts  a»  agent  for  the 
U.  s.  at  siika.  v.,  :iv8. 

Rouville,  De,  his  attack  on  DeerHeld,  iii,,  l'^ 

Rowan.  Commander  s.  v.,  iv..  498. 

Rowlandson.  Mrs.,  taken  iirisoner.  il..  414. 

Rowls.  signs  Wheelrighfsdeed.  ii..  4:t0. 

Roxhiiry.  Mass..  settled.  I..  .5:12. 

Jloi/iil  Cliiirtea.  The.  il..  :i:io. 

Rn'ilv;iril.  'I'tiiimas.  of  I*:asl  Jersey.  lii..O  (note).  9. 

Rntllii.  Kdniunil.  tires  first  gun  at  Sumter,  iv., 
4.5:1. 

Ruggles,  Gen.  Timothy.  President  of  the  Conti- 
neiital  Congress,  ill..  :i-IO  ;  in  conimand  of  Toriea 
In  liiisloii.  :i'.l.5. 

Rule.  M;iliralet,  Ii..  109. 

Rniiii"  It.  signs  Wheelwright's  deed,  11..  4.16. 

Rilscombe,  Penn's  estate  In,  Euglauil,  ill..  184. 

Rush.  Dr.  Benjamin.  Hi..  471. 

Rusk.  Jeremiah  M..  Harrison's  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cnlture,  v.,  -580. 

Russell,  Clen.  D.  A.,  killed  at  Winchester,  v., 
■2:15. 

Russell.  Earl,  v..  .57,  (10. 

Russell,  Jonathan,  a   peace    coininlssioner,  Iv., 

209. 

Russell,  Mr.,  conci-als  (Jort5'.  ii..  tin. 

Russiau  Goyernment,  otters   mediation   dnriug 

War  of  1812,  iv.,  209. 
Rus^dorp.    (See  Jamaica.) 
Rut,  John,  voyage  of.  I..  ■2-2li  (noUO,  310  (note). 
Rutgers,  .Mithony.  ill..  '2.12  (note). 
Rutledge.  Edwald.  ill.,  512. 
Rutledge.  Jolm,  of  S.  ('..  ill.,  408;  convenes  the  S. 

C.  Legislature,  iv..  04. 
Uiivtcr.  Ailmlralile.  ii.,  :v«). 
Rii\-ven.  Cornelius  van.  11..  ■250;  3.51. 
Kuj  /.,  Angustln,  expeilltlon  of.  II..  .578. 
Rye  BeacFl,  N.  H.,  II.,  447. 
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Rysingh.  John,  ii.,  155,  156, 160. 
Hyswick,  Peace  of,  ii.,  4-19;  iii.,  122. 

Sabbath-day  Point,  Lake  George,  skirmisli  near. 
iii.,  29'J. 

.Sabiue  Cross-roaaa,  Battle  of.    {See  Mansfield.) 

Sabine  Pa.ss,  Battle  of,  v.,  167. 

Saliino,  Popliain  colony  at,  i..  319. 

Sable  Islainl,  attempt  to  colonize,  i.,  176;  French 
colony  on.  :!I2. 

Sac  ami  Vox  Inilians.  The,  treatv  with,  iv.,  295. 

Sachciu'.s  Head,  Guilford.  Conn.",  ii.,  15. 

Sachem's  Plain,  Norwich,  L'onn..  ii.,  96  (and 
note). 

Sackett's  Harbor,  Battle  of.  iv.,  197. 

Sackville-West.  .'^ir  l^innel,  on  FislitTies  Coniinis- 
sion  of  is,s7.  v..  Tiiis  ;    Ins  indiscrcrt  )i-tler,575,o76. 

Saco,  Me.,  Ni  ttled.  i.,  :j:i(i;  ;tit;irkf.l.  ii.,  r.v.K 

Saco  IliviT,  Tin-.  ciittTcd  liv  <  'hjunphiin.  i..  314. 

SacnnniHir)!,  :i  Maebrm.  ii..  77 1't  m'>/- 

Siiii  lliirlntr,  L.  I.,  Mei-:s-s.-\i.t(liti">n  to.  iii.,  5-18. 

Sagadahoc  lliver,  Tlie,  i.,  ;(Ut ;  ;W(J  ;  ii.,  374  ;  435. 

Sagnenay  River,  The,  discovered  by  Cartier,  i., 
183. 

Sailors  Creek,  Battle  of,  v.,  333. 

Saint  Alban.s.  vi.,  raid  on,  v.,  271. 

Saint  Andrrw'.s  Soniul,  iii.,  159. 

Saint  Au^ni.'^tine.  Fla.  founded,  i.,  213;  ii.,  362;  555 
etse'i.:  .'■)'ii,  riiui  et  si-i/.;  iii..  m. 

Saint  Jiciiinio,  The,  a  initrli  vessel,  ii.,  125. 

Saint  Bernard,  B;iy  nt,  Tix..  ii.,  517. 

Saint  BrjuHb'n.  niylhical  island  of,  i.,  13. 

Saint  Catharine's  I.sland.  iii.,  167. 

Saint  Charles  Bay.  iii.,  446. 

Saint  Charles  Rivei,  The,  Cartier  on,  i.,  186;  iii., 
304. 

Saint  Clair,  fien.  Arthur,  iii.,  450;  sent  to  N. 
J.,  521 :  at  Trenton,  .529 ;  iiuoted,  532  (note);  at 
Ticonderojxa,  ,571  ;  court-martialed,  573  (note); 
his  r.viMilUion.  iv.,  115. 

Saint  Clair,  t.en.  iii.,  252. 

Saint  (  lenirnt's  Island  named,  i.,  492. 

Saint  Croix  Island.  French  colony  on,  i.,  314;  de- 
stroyed by  Argall,  327. 

Saint  Croix  River.  The,  i.,  183  ;  French  forton,  188. 

Saint  Denis,  Huchereau,  his  expedition  into 
Texas,  ii.,  .^I'l!). 

Saint  IHi-,  rolli':j:eat,  i.,  124. 

Saint  Fre<lri  i.k.  Fort,  iii.,  283,  284. 

Saint  (U-oriii-'s  Island,  Me.,  i.,  319. 

Saint  (JeoT^^r's  Uiver,  Me.,  !.,  316;  ii.,435. 

Saint  Helena,  Fla.,  ii.,  55H,  558. 

Saint  Ildefonso,  Treaty  of,  iv.,  145. 

Saint  Ilia  Rivei,  in  Florida,  i.,  215. 

Saint  Inigoe's,  Md.,  i.,  512. 

Saint  John,  John  P.,  nominated  bv  Prohibition- 
ists, v.,  552. 

Saint  John's.  Canada,  Arn(dd  at,  iii.,  437  et  seq.; 
Burgoyne's  anny  at.  5fis. 

Saint  .fohn'.s,  Nrufonndlaiid,  i.,  236. 

Saint  Jolin's  lilntr.  Fhi.,  i.,  Iiis. 

Saint  Jolin's  I.shunl,  discuvired,  i.,  132,  133. 

Saint  Jolin's  River,  The,  Fla.,  i.,  191;  ii.,  268. 

Saint. (<ts((di,  Mich.,  ii ,  510,  516. 

Saint  Joseph,  Fort,  iii.,  256;  321. 

Saint  Lawrence,  Gulf  of.,  i.,  175. 

Saint  Lawrence  River,  The,  explored  by  Cartier, 
i.,  182. 

Saint  Leger,  Tjieut.-eol,  Bairy,  on  tlie  Mohawk 
Rivci',  iii..  5(17:  ."»7'i;  nt  Ori,skan\-,  578, 

Saint  l,oiii.s,  ]\lo,.  iv-.  \7l\  ronic^t.s  for  the  lionor 
of  bidding  tlie  World's  Fair,  v.,  63<i. 

Saint  Louis.  Tex.,  ii.,  518. 

Saint  Lons.si.n.  M.  de..  ii..  502. 

Saint  Marks.  Fla.,  seized  by  Jack.son,  iv.,  253. 

Saint  Miu  tin.  ii.,  115. 

Saint  Miuv's.  Md.,  i.,  497;  first  capital  of  Mary- 
land, ii..  -JU.  217. 

Saint  3Iar\''s  Kiver,  Fla.,ii.,  557. 

Saint  MaiV's  ilivrr,  Md.,  i.,  495. 

Saint  Mi<lKud.  CnliiU'an,  ii.,  567. 

Saint  osith's.  Kn^lami.  witch  trials  at,  ii.,  452. 

Saint  Fatnrk.  b-gend  ot.  i.,  3(5. 

Saint  Philip.  Fort,  British  fail  to  pass,  iv.,  236. 

Saint  sauveur.  Mount  D.-st-rt.  i.,  324. 

Saint  ^^luion's  (  Hiunswick,  Ga.),  ii.,  563. 

Saint  Simon's,  Island  of,  Ga.,  iii.,  155. 

Sahit  Tbonnis,  Ir^cud  of,  i.,  36;  mona.stery  of,  78. 

Saint  Thomas.  Island  of,  U.  S.  agi-ees  to  buy,  v., 
399;  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  399,  400. 

Salaberry,  Lieut. -col.  de,  defeats  Hampton,  iv., 
202. 

Salamanca,  Council  of,  i.,  108. 

Salas,  Mariano,  iv.  141. 


Salem,  on  the  Delaware,  ii..  47G. 
Salem,  IMass.,  witrlirraff  at,  ii.,  456  et  seq.;  first 
blond  of  thr  i;.-\  obitinii  shed  at,  iii.,  37s;  priva- 

tet-r  tte.'t  of,  tVSA  ;  drc;idrnL'e  of,  iv.,  245. 
Salem,  N.  J.,  skirmish  at.  iii.,  600. 
Salem  Creek,  Del.,  ii.,  I.j3. 
Salingbui-g.    {See  Sorubiero.) 
salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  attacked,  ii.,  446. 
Saltonslall.  Commodore,  iii..  (117. 
Saltonstali.  ICirlmrd.  m  w  iteh  trials,  ij.,  459. 
Salvadoj,  ;it  I'an  AnniRan  Congress,  v.,  588. 
SalviUieira.  F'alber,  ii.,  .>s. 
Salzbnr;;.  l^iojioid.  Archbishop  of,  ii|.,  149. 
Sal/biirg<rs.  Th.-.  iii,,  uh  et  seq. 

Saniojui  Islands.  The,  U.  S.  obtains  coi»trol  of 
harbor  of  Pago  Pago  in,  v.,  580;  terrible  hurri- 
cane in,  580,  581. 

Samoset,  sells  lands,  i.,  335;  visits  Plymouth.  400. 

San  Antoni.j.  Tex.,  ii.,  600. 

San  Anionio  d.-  \';rl.-ro,  in  Texas,  ii.,  600. 

San  Doiiimgo,  Jshind  of,  attempts  to  annex,  v., 
414  ;  opposition  to  Giant's  plan  for,  415. 

San  Francisco,  (.al..  ii..  r.T.'j  et  seq.;  auti-Chineso 
riot  in,  v.,  472  ;  Kearneyi.sm  in,  478. 

San  Jacinto,  Bailie  of,  iv.,  ml. 

San  Juau  de  Fuca,  Island  of,  v.,  419. 

San  Mateo,  a  Spanish  fort  in  Florida,  i.,  218. 

Sau  Rafael  de  Actun,  Cal.,  ii.,  593. 

San  Saba,  Tex.^  ii.,  602. 

San  Salvadoi-,  first  land  seen  by  Columbus,  i., 
113. 

San  Xavier  del  Eac,  mission  of,  ii.,  595. 

Sanchez,  Alonzo,  voyage  of,  i.,  100. 

Sanders,  George  M.,  at  Niagara  Falls  Confer- 
ence,  v.,  267. 

Sanders,  Gen.  William  P.,  killed  at  Knoxville, 
v.,  144. 

Sandhnken,  Del.,  ii.,  153. 

Sandiford,  an  early  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

Sandoval,  ol  Texas,  ii,.  din. 

Sandusky,  Fort,  iii..  i^.W.Tw  ;  321. 

San<lys,  Sir  F:d\viu,  treasurer  of  Virginia  Com- 
pany, i.,  ;i(i.j. 

Sandys,  (irorge,  of  Virginia  Company,  ii.,  202. 

Sanford,  .l<din,  ii.,  44  (note). 

Sanford.  Mr.,  iv.,42.'). 

SantoTd.  Senator  JSatban,  iv.,  269. 

Sand  lot,  The.  workingmeu  meet  on,  v.,  478. 

sandford,  Sarah,  treatment  of,  in  New  Orleans, 
v.,  27. 

Sanitaiy  Commission,  The,  work  of,  during  Civil 
War.  v.,  55. 

Sanitary  Fairs,  during  Civil  War,  v.,  55. 

Santa  Anna.  Antonio  L.  de.  captured,  iv.,  363 ;ie 
turns  to  Mexico,  and  assumes  chief  commanil, 
371. 

Santa  Barbara,  Mexico,  ii.,  578,  583 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,ii.,583;  occupied  by  U.  S.  forces. 
iv..372. 

Santa  Rosa,  Island  (.f,  ii,  522. 

Santangel,  Luis  de,  i.,  109. 

Sanute  (an  Indian),  iii.,  95. 

Sapelo  Island,  Ga.,  iii.,  1H7. 

Saratoga,  N.  v.,  Indian  atrocities  at,  iii.,  251. 

Saratoga,  The,  at  Plattf>burg,  iv.,  215. 

Sargent,  A.  A.,  resignation  oi,  in  consequence  ol 
quarrel  with  Bismaick,  v.,  542. 

Sassaeus,  a  sachem,  ii.,  4,  16. 

Satouriona,  Indian  chict  in  Florida,  i.,  197;  wel- 
comes De  Gonrgiies,  216. 

Saugatuck  Rivei ,  The,  iii.,  547. 

Saugus,  The  U.  S.  ironclad,  v.,  317. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ii.  502;  iii.,  256. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  iii.,  304. 

Sausamon  (John).    (See  Wussausmon.) 

Savage,  John  H.,  eulogizes  Brooks,  iv.,  42L 

Savage,  Thomas,  ii.,  44  {note). 

Savage's  Station,  Battle  of,  iv.,  -537. 

Savannah,  r;a.,iii..  Ill;  captnn-d,  613;  snmnuuied 
tosiirr.-ndcrbv  IfKstaiiii;-,  iv.,  !i .  assaulled  bv 
the  Aniei'ieaii  and  French  forces.  Hi ;  e\  acnated 
b^'  the  British,  S3;  captured  b\'  Sherniaii,  v., 
281. 

Savannah,  The,  voyage  of,  iv.,  276. 

Saxtoi),  Gen.  Rufus,  iv.,  514. 

Say  and  Seal,  Lord,  ii.,  5,  3i  ;  his  patent,  255. 

Say  brook,  < 'oim.,fortat,  ii.,5;  colony  at,  31;  iii.,  4. 

Sayle,  William,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  281. 

'•  Scalawags,"  The,  v.,  403. 

Scalps,  bounty  oftered  tor,  iii.,  124  ;  iv.,  188  {note). 

Scammel,  Col.,  iii..  584. 

Scaisdale,  N.  V..  iii.,  614. 

Sciienck.  Robert  C.,  v.,  418. 

Schenectady,  ii.,  245 ;  332, 343 ;  massacre  at,  iii.,  19. 
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Schley.  ConimandiT  W.  S.,  hla  n-stuo  of  tin-clv, 
v..  ry-io  etseq. 

SehloMst^r,  KiiHi^n,  at  St.  Jimeiih,  Hi.,  :rji. 

.SchulleUl,  (•t.-ii.  J.  M.,  Ill  MiHsnuri  ami  Ai'kaiiHaM, 
v..4tJ;  uuiU'i- Sln*rmau,'JN;  iin)pos«'<i  f<ir  Tlinm- 
Hti's  Hurcfssor,  2*27;  n*li<*vcif  on  accnnnt  of  his 
oiipiiHition  to  Sriiatnr  Iliouii.  ■.:^7  ;  in  «i»iiiiiiaii.l 
111  Nni'Di  rai'illiia.  :Oi;  Juitis  ('m\  at  KitiNtnn. 
'Xl\\  Mill  In-  slnTTiiJiii  in  .Niirih  ( 'ainlina,  :f:i.'i ;  in 
i-omnianil  \*{  n  mihtarv  ih-pailiiu'nl  aftt-r  tho 
war.  :i.W;  ap|miiit«il  coiinnanaiT  of  a  mUltaiy 
ilistt  ict  h\  .lohnsiMi.  :W7  ;  m;  ;  am. 

SfhcKMlic  River,  The.    (Si-i-st.  L'rolx.) 

Schodl-hcniMf.  tlr.st,  west  of  Iho  IlndHou,  ill..  24:t. 

Schools,  fstablisliecl  in  Md.,  iii.,67;  In  S.  C,  101; 
hUKlM  A^ivrn  fnr.  iv.,  ItiS. 

Schooninaki'i.  Ant-'n^ins.  v..  "ii»7. 

Kchurz.  Carl,  uppos.  ?>  <.r;iiit,  v..  1^2;  chairman  of 
the  I.ilKial  Ut  puiilit  an  Cunvenllun,  -iiA; 
Hayes's  Si-cntai  v  of  the  InttTior,  v,'!. 

Schiiti',  Swin.  at  Koit  Trinity,  ii.,  l.j». 

Schuyler,  AUcmiuh,  iii.,  S-'fJ  (note). 

Schuyler,  Furl,  iii.,  -^Tti. 

Schuvler,  I'etcr.  at  Albany,  iii.,  17,  19;  on  the 
Monawk,  "21);  t;o(*s  Ui  Knjflaiui  witli  cJiii'fs.  -II, 

Schuyh-r.  Philip,  at  Oswetro.  iii., -^'.ki  ;  appointed 
Miijoi-^'eii.,  1(17;  his  expeiiiti'in  aL'ain.si  Ciiinnla. 
■\:\\\et  >i,->{.:  takes  tunuiiana  <.|  tli.-  .\i.rthein  De- 
part nieiii,rt7l  ;  t^tMlI■t  hiai  ti;illi»l.."i7:f  (note  I  ;  rein- 
Mtateil,  .>;i;  Ills  (iiMiiioii  4ii  the  Venuoutcsf,  iv., 
8'J. 

Schuylkill  Kiver.  The.  ii.,  i.w.  i.ii. 

Schwab.  Miihael.  iniprisoncil  with  Chicago  an- 
archiMta.  bat  panlmuMl.  v.,  5tH. 

8ctoto,'V\iG  Union  gunboat,  v.,  24;  at  Qalve^itou, 

Scituate,  Mass.,  Indian  attack  on,  ii.,  415. 

Sclitpis,  (.oaiit.  ini  (ieiieva  Trilmiial.  v.,  -120. 

Scifnchin,  han;;ed  U>y  L'anliy's  tnurder.  v.,  442. 

Scoleh  I'lVNbvt.-rians,  in  N.  H.,  iii.,  133. 

Sccdt.  fn-ii.  diaries,  iv.,  llo. 

Scott.  Fftrt.  iv..  21!t. 

Scott,  .Inliii,  ii-.  'J.'j7  et  seq. 

Scott,  <'apt.  .Ifdin.iii.,  llO, 

Scott.  <ieii.  .luhii  Morin,  iii.,  4r>8;  49rj:  544. 

Scott.  Lieut.,  his  party  nia-ssacrcd,  iv.,  250. 

Scott,  i'atieme.  at  lloston,  ii.,  lUO. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  iii.,  (iis. 

Scolt.  (;eii.  Wintlehl.  at  Queenstown,  iv.,  100;  at 
L«ii<ly*s  Lane,  212;  in  llhiek  Hawk  war,  295: 
^'iK-s  to  Charleston.  :iO*> ;  coiunianils  in  Florida, 
:i52;  sent  tti  Canadian  fmntier  in  1n."{7,  ;u.;  in 
Mexican  NS'ar,  ;i7:ie(«cv.;  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent. 403;  4(i:{;  plans  Uattle  of  liuU  liuu,  iGtj; 
resigns  fnmi  the  army.  4ti9. 

Scottish  emigrants  to  N.  C.  iii-.  4i>4. 

Scrant^in,  Pa.,  coal  miners  strike  at,  v.,  474. 

Seiivener,  of  Virginia,  i.,  2iH). 

Scrooliy,  Knpland.  hnmo  of  Separatists,  i.,  372,  374. 

Sculpt  un\  comparative  backwarihicaa  of  Ameri- 
cans in,  v.,  074. 

Sea  Adventure,  The,  wreck  of,  i.,  292. 

Sea  Islands,  The.  Oeorffla  refnuees  colonized  ou, 
v.,  2«0;  deatrnetive  hurrii-aiie  In.  in  1893,031,632. 

Sea  King,  The.    (Sec  the  Shenandoah  ) 

Seal  of  New  Kii^land,  iii.,  8  (and  note). 

Seal  of  New  York,  broken,  iii..  11. 

Seals,  U.  S.  attempts  to  protect,  v..  5(19;  dtsjiiite 
over.  K*"*-'*  t"  siuM-eediiij;  adniliiistratloii,  5tiit; 
wholesale  slaui^hter  of,  (ill;  the  arliltratlou 
tribunal  recoinineiids  regulation  of  taking  of, 
612. 

Sears,  Lsaac.  iii..  450,  4.58  ct  set/. 

Secessiiui,  jirlnciple  of.  formulated  by  Jefferann, 
iv.,  I30;proposed  by  New  Kngland  in  Ikh,  22»i; 
proposed  hvs.  f.  in  l.s;t2.:toii ;  Andrew  Jackson 
4in,  3nH:  a  familiar  idea  at  the  South.  435;  of 
South  candina.  iv..  4:u>  ct  ite'/.:  of  Ceorgia.  410; 
of  Alabama.  410;  ul  Miaslaslppl.  440;  of  Louisi- 
ana, 410;  of  Texas.  440;  of  Virginia,  455;  dales  of, 
of  various  dat4-a,  450. 

Seddon,  James  A.,  umloraca  Senator  lllire  mes- 
Hage,  V,.  277. 

Sedgwick,  Ceil.  John,  at  Fair  Oaks.  Iv.,  520; 
taKCH  i>oHMe»slon  of  Malvern  Mill,  515;  v..  79  ; 
niovementa  of.  at  Chaiuelloravllle,  H7,  HH ;  at 
Manchester,  !W;  reaehes  the  Held  of  Oetlys- 
burg.  10(1;  under  (Jrant.  194;  In  the  "Wilder- 
neaa."  201.  202  :  killed  at  Siiottaylvanla,  20.1. 

Sedgwick.  Major,  ii.,  l-tH. 

Sedgwick.  Mr.,  on  alavery.  iv.,  201. 

Seekonk,  Mass.,  attack  on,  11..  415. 

Seekonk  Kiver.  The.  Ii..  4(Mf. 

Seely.  Capt.,  killed.  Ii..  413. 


segura.  John  Itaptlnt,  mlaHlonarv.  1.,  22<). 

Seignelay.  Marquis  de,  ||.,  ,5io.  5l"([. 

Wehlen.  taiit.,  quoled.  III.,  5ltit  (note). 

.Selden,  John,  on  wKeherafl.  Ii.,  452.  r^l. 

Selma.  The  Confeilerate  gunbnat,  v..  215. 

Selooe.  an  Indian  elilef  In  Floriila.  I..  213. 

s.  iiiimde  War.  the  Ural.  |v.,24ii:  the  sectind. -iVO. 

Seiiiines,  Capl.  Itanhael,  In  command  of  Sumter 
and  later  of  Alabama,  v.,  200;  Ilghla  the  Kear- 
Hurfic  3f«):  escajie  of.  :JOL 

Seneca  t'aslle.  N.  Y.,  iv..  0. 

Seneca  Indians,  The,  at  war  in  V».,  11..  2U4  ;  Joiu 
Pontiac.  iii.,  3i;i. 

Sei|uasaon.  a  Hachem.  Ii.,i»4. 

SerapiH,  Tlie.eaplured.  III..  020, 

Serlgnv.  a  bndherof  Uieuville.  II..  524. 

Seven  cities  (Seven  HLshops).  lalundof.  |.,  13,  3.5. 

Seven  Days'  Ilk'hlin«,  The.  |v.,  :<;.\:iet»eq. 

Seven  Plnea.  Itiittle  of.  |v..  .V27,  -52a. 

Severn  lllvei-,  The,  Icittle  (in.  ii.,  217  ct  neq. 

Scwall.  Mr.,  in  llist  Colonial  Congress.  Hi..  20. 

Sewall,  Chief-Justice  Samuel,  in  the  wilcheraft 
tilals,  ii.,  |.'>9  et  seq. 

Sewall.  Chief  Justice  Stephen,  of  Mass.,  III..  ;t:t2. 

Seward,  Frederi«k.  wounded  by  Payuo  in  hla 
fill  her's  room.  v..  344. 

Seward.  Win.  H.,  in  controversy  with  Southern 
go\  eriiora.  iv..  340,  341;  lie<-omeH  leader  in  the 
Senate,  392  ;  his  "higher  law."  39S;  Secretary  of 
State,  449  ;  draws  u|i  a  memoramlum  for  the 
President'aguldance.451 ;  hisiiistructioiisln  the 
Trent  affair.  49'i;  feeling  airalnsi.  v..*;'.;  liandH 
the  President  his  resignation.  Ci ;  resumes  hiti 
funetionaaa  .seeretar.v.  07;  criticised  for  order* 
ing  Ked  Kiver  expedititm.  178  ;  his  action  in  the 
Florida  case,  2in);  meets  Confe<Ierati'  Peace 
Commissioners,  ;Cj.  .32il:  wminded  by  J'ayne, 
3(1;  dLsagrees  with  (irant  In  tint  Mexican  qiiea- 
llon,  3((3;  results  of  his  diplomacy  III  the  matter. 
IKH  ;  endorses  Johnson's  cause,  ;tst ;  wise  iiuirao 
of.  wltlireganl  to  Mi-xico,  .'(94  ;concbideK  Alaska 
treaty  with  Knssia.  .'t9S:  Ida  ataienienl  of  the 
Monfoii  Doctrine,  3i«»:  further  aiiiie\a(ion  pro. 
Jecta  of,  31flf;  atlempta  to  annex  Hawaii.  400: -187. 

Seymour,  Attome3"-genenil,  Hi..  .59. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  i-teclcd  (Jovernor  of  New 
S'ork,  v.,  02  ;  espouses  Vallaiidigliaiira  cauae, 
IIH;  denouncea  the  a<lnilnistiation,  119:  Ida 
courseiluring  the  Draft  Kiots,  jjo;  propoaeato 
Lincoln  to  postpone  drafting.  121;  257;  nomi- 
nated by  DeiuocratA,  404;  o]ipoHitioa  tu.  lu  his 
own  pallv.  I'i5;  death  of,  ,5(i«i. 

Seymour,  Klcliard,  i.,  318. 

Si'Vmour.  (Jen.  Truman  H..  in  Floriila.  v..  2i).». 

shackaiuaxon.  I'a..  scene  of  Penn'a  treaty,  ii..  49:{. 

Shackelford,  C*en.  James  M..  v.,  129;  al  Kuuxvllle, 
144. 

"Shades  of  Death,"  The,  III.,  265. 

Shadrach.  case  of,  iv..  3!H>. 

Shaftesbury.  Kai  1  of.  Ii..  209  :  287. 

Shannon,  The,  captures  the  Chesapeake,  Iv., 
200. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  Coveruorof  Kansas,  Iv.,  411. 

Shaplev,  Cant.,  at  Fort  Trumbull.  |v..iin. 

Sharkey.  \\  itllam  L.,  provisional  (lovernor  of 
Mississippi,  v.,  :i70. 

Sharp,  a  Catholic,  at  v\))>any.  ill..  17. 

shatt<»ck,  Samuel,  and  the  Friends,  U..  l.Mi,  197. 

Sluiw,  Col.  Uohert  O..  in  connnand  of  first  coloml 
regiment,  v.,  HO;  killed  at  Fort  Wagner.  117, 
I.V.. 

Shawmie  Indians,  The.  ill.,  2->s. 

Sliawomet,  11-,  71  (note).  74;  named  Warwick,  m, 

!H». 

Shays'a  Kebelllon.  Iv..  1»7. 
SheiilTe,  (Jen.  Ui>ger.  Iv..  106. 
Shearman,  PhUip.  ii..  44  (note). 
Shee.  Col.,  i|i.,5is. 

Shelbnrne.  Karl  of,  ill..  2h9;  rd  ;  rrfX»:  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, iv..  75  ;  First  I.,*ird  of  iheTreaauiy,  70. 
Shelby,  Col.,  at  King's  Mountain,  Iv..  3m. 
Slieldon,  Col..  In  connnand  at  Lower  Salem.  Iv., 

19. 
Shell-heaps,  I.,  M. 

Shelter  lahind.  Claimed  by  Farrett.  II..  31. 
Nhenandoah.  The  Confederate  cruiser,  cruise  of. 

v..  30.3  ;  rhilms  for  depredation  bv,  421. 
Shenandoah  Vallev,  The,  Hi-.  71,  77. 
shepherd.  Ctd.,  III..  513. 
Shepley.   Col    (Jeorge    F..   military    governor  of 

Ijimlaianu.  v..  I7t>;  (general)  In  LouUluuu,  290. 
Sherlmnie,  Major,  siirrendera.  111.,  449. 
Sheridan,  Ceii.  Philip  II..  at  stone's  Kiver.  v..  S7; 

al  Chtckamaiiga.  I3i ;  joins  Thomas,  i:u>;ul  Mis- 
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Mionary  RkIkp,  140 ;  Inns  raw  of,  anmn.l  I,e.-'s 
army,  207,  2m-.  nrd.-iv,!  to  .l.ar  tl  .■  si,  •"■:  m,  u,h 

231;  atWu,H„.st,.r.  -JM,-,.  <l  »,■,,  „  .-  .,t,;  ,  .-'i 
by  J.lnculn  „i,  vi,-l,„  v. -:»;  ,  iu.-l  Lrw',"!;  .- 
toil  238;  lii.H  famous  ii,l,.  f,„,|,  \vi„,.|„..st,r  1"; 
Cwlar  Cret-k,  2111;  i.oi.nlanty  of.  jii  ;  siu,,,.,K 
McUellan  .as  major-,. iK-ial.  211  ,  li,s  s,i,.,.,.sn  n, 
the  Shraamloal,  Vall.y.  2;,,;  ,lnv,  ,s(  ;o„f,.,|,.,..,t,>, 
out  of  the  Valh-v.  :ra;  ,„IN  t,ir  ■li  nt  l.'iv," 
Forks.  :!2a;  his  ,li.s|„.i,il,.  l,i„v,.rv.':«o  at  V- 
tersburg.  3.30;  routs  Kw.lis  ,-,„iis  11  s  ,  1,  ,^. 
creek,  333;  at  Api.ouiattox,  .ai ;  not  pi™,,!  .„ 
Grand  Review  „f  ti,,-  An„v  ii,  «asl,i„Kl„ 
3o.;  in  comniai,,!  of  il„.  iiivisiou  of  fh,-  Uult: 
SM:  (l.Miouiu-,.stl„-  authorities  in  New  or^ 
Mi  ,■,,■;  ,■„■','''"',","'■'  ':">"'"an(ler  of  the  Fifth 
Milita,.\  Uistrut  i,y  .lohusoii,  387:  ilisnlaceil  bv 
Jolmsou  3SH ;  1,18  vijfilance  ,1  iriui  th,'  f  ,,ul,l,.^ 
on  the  Mexican  boi.lei-,  3117;  iu  f'l  1  a".  1,? 
«;«,<"■'■■,■'«.  «i;  in  commau.lot  I  ,■  pa  t,  ,t 
of  the  Gulf,  IJii;  at  Grant's  funeral  567  ii'i- 
luotion  and  (l,.alh  of,  Mb.  """■".  <>=>'  .  ino 

Sherman,  Caiit.  Isaac,  iii.,  533 

Bherraan  John  iiitroiliices  N.atinnal  Bankins 
lilll.  v..  i,!i;  Is2  :  Hay,'s's  s,.,r,itarv  ,if  thi'  'In-, 
Sury.  ),12;  o„  the  l,-;;„l  f,.,,,!,.,'  a,  I  l"i  i  ,  l  ' 
duces  .X„t„,„al  ISaiikinKl.ill.li,,:  1,  s  .pii,  ,  ,f 
Chase.  1!,,  :  l„s  haiolliuu  of  1, ■sumption'  il  :  ■  „s 
mast,Tly  luaua^-,^,,,,.,,,  ,,f  ll„.  Tr,  ,s     ' '■  .^  '  '    If 

iirov,.s  of  itiaioi. All, s„,i  Bill  .-,r, .'■,;,.  :,:i:' 

tlal  ,„ii,li,late.  .-,1s     s,,i    ,,'  Is  ,  ■    ,ii,.M'  I  u     , 
able  lian,llii,»  of  ,,„':"  ;,',',  i,'^    .:     "^^  ''f-.V^'^'f 
dential   can.li.lat.-    i„     sst    .-,-,„     a,,,i  iMin  tn 
888,  .573;   his  ass,.,t„,i,  as  ,„  Iuh'.I  et"  at^f,",,  ,f 

s™ai';,ii;;,'^iV  ^3™"'™""="  "'"^i;  «™ftai 

"  mli'onl'iv:^™'''"'"""'  ""'••  ""  ^""  «»J''''  "^I'O- 
Sherman,  Gen.  William  T.,  sent  to  California  It 
3,3;  at   Bull    Kiiu,    4(i4;   checks  iii.surffents    at 
u^c^vlJ^"\TV  "■""■^■'■'1  "■"'" f"mni,ni,T?,,  Ken* 

tUCky.48.,;lll   r,'UIl<ss,-,'.v.,l2;s,l,.,  Is  l',ttsl,,ii   . 

I;anainKasl,„lil,..f;,„„u,i.  ||.,„,,^„, |'J;J      |P 

Uetseii.:  criti,-,z,slla|l,.,kssl,,wa,lv  u,  ■',  ■ 
moves  Irom  .M,„,pi,,s,„i  Vuksl,,,, .-   n     it.;,:.: 

oft  \l,ksl,u,Kl,ya,aual.  1,»,  ;  |,„„„  ,;,,„,    |  ,V' 
at  Ja,ks,,i,,  li,s;  praises,. ,„„i<  Vi,ksl,     ,V,.     ; 
paifiii.  1 10;  COM,], la, „s  of  ,^f,■('l,.l„„„,l•J    ", ,;"'■ 
111  ;  joins   Giant  at  .M,ssioiia,v  iti,l^;.   im     .  j 
Chaftaiio,,,.;,.  l:i!i;  sent  t,,  relicfof   K,  .^^'Viii 
142;  his  frieiolship  with  GrinS       ,    ,H,  ,";: 
of,  192;   niafruct,-,!   l,y  Grant  to  mo   ,,  ,i    :   ,  Vt 
Johnston,  11,7  ;    his  part  In   the  can,  ,',i.-n     ,,^ 
his  forces  in  Atlanta  c,an,paii;i,.  213      ,  lui  .'f  I   .; 
carapaisn,    214;    i,„,v,s  t  ,u  ,r,  s   Vll    iV.     o,- 
reacbes  Resaca,  2l«;  att,,,ks      Phns  t,  ,'„;  Pin,: 
Mountain. 217;  f,>ic,.s.l,,l,„sl,,i,  |,    .,■      \f|.,„,  , 
218;   at  Haiti,,   of  AI  l„„ta    22        u    ,  •,'    ,\V/i'    ,f' 
iipar     \tliiiti     ■'■>■'   o.>,.  "      ■    "'"^""11  Ills  or. 

thank,-,!  hy  (  „i,^-,e.ss  an,l  I'resi  itnt  i'i^  'sfa7t4 
?f^»f  <  '•"'^.a,  22,1;  his  March  to  the  sel  273 
efse,/..  his  ,,.:,sons  for  the  scheme    ■'74-    bu 

strnci,  ,1,  !i7i; ;  i"n,"we, '  1  v",  :::;^:V''"r  trfe- 
S?o^;iai';;;';o;'^^V'---;:i;;;,:;va,,,;£|j^^ 

Ji?.^Ss'^nS:!r,';;^--:;^H'ii! 

agreement  with  Jobu'st,.,,  .   sii  ,    ,  -eilin- 1  e 

tlo'.M's'i's  ;„■•',-,•,  "''■'""iiaiid  of  Divisioi,  of 
t    s, ,  ,n,.  ,1."       '"  "",'  ""'■■  359;  John,s,m  tries 

iiu,;,'.  s',;,!  1,1,1,  ,'11  t-i"'  •^'"''  '"=""'  '"■  «•■;»:  I'is 

:v!e;^-;;^i',,:";('';::-i:7''^'-'="^-«>-'>«e. 

siewkirk,  Pastor;  <iuote,i,  iii.,  511 
Shields,  Gen.  James,  In  Mi'xici,    iv    371 

i!;i!;;:;;,^^«-A^ard,^,f^T-4i™"-'''«'-- 

Sh 'pp,!;l;';.';i;^rt  ^i^"  Fractional  Currency.) 

*c"p;sli,^o,',l"";f'-  "'!""«»  .iii.  =02;  his  Louisburg 
'••v\,, ■,."';     s?  •.""■'"I't  to  quiet  the  mob. 

fchoals.  fsl,.sof,  ii.,  42.-,t(i4». 

Shoreham,  Vt..  iii    434 

Shortredge  and  hi.s' daughter,  iii.,  199  (note). 


l|p:'s-;rr;;i::si-^;K;^';i;:^^"-.™("ote,. 

s,l.-\  ,•(,,]..  at  .spiii,j;n,l,l.iv.,  15 

'"."lutrnn!!!;!,'!;,','/",;'";"'  "'  ^^,^?'>-  "'■  128:  his 
,„.',,,,  "    I'  "';•.' ;''b''f"'  Courl.  130;  sails 

i^o'i'-fin'^'i, ',;;,;  :;;,i:^:^^;o'''^*^'"'^^''*^''eiand, 

S„;„li,i  li„li„i,.s,  Tl,,'.  ii.    513 

""','/' i',v,'  "'■',','.'■''"'■',  '■'  ■  •"  Cbancellorsville.  v..  80 

tf   »!•'/.    ,t    (.,'tlysl„,ii;.    10,1;     „,„„ ,1     111,.',"" 

c,m„„,i„l  Ola  „,il,ia,y  ,l.-pa.  Iioeut  ^'ft,-,    the 

"a  .   .1.,!,;    a|,p,,iii,,.,|  coioniiin.u.r  „(  .,  niillf,,',. 

m  ■'■  ■'•"""''"'■  ^«-^  -lisplaced  b.v  Johnson', 

Siiluey  Sir  Henry,  i.,  227;  230  (note) ;  235 

i^iTt.'^r'*  M"""'"iii8.  The.  pictures  on  rocks 
Sigel,  Gen.  Franz,  iv..  477:  succeeds  Fremont 

518;displace,l  by  Howaiil.  v..  .8.1     1,1,  na  ,  i,; 

Grants  ,„i„,,ai,-i,.    nil,;    ,l,'l,„i,-,l "  1    '  b'.;  .'ki   ' 

Vaii:;"  ;'"■)'  •"  'V';'^"'""'' '"  ""■  «l"-hiu  lV.ah 

mm,    ,;T-  "■"■"■'■'■." "iiiman,!.  230. 

Si  Ill„;,l  .  l,e,,.  ,:    s..  iii.,  .50.5.  517. 

,,'n'o;!,'.""f"''',''"'r,"  "'•■^••5.15;  resumption  of 
,.  T  .■  ",''■■  ""'  question  qniet  duiiu" 
Ue\  eland  a  adluiuistratioi,,  .577  ;  fh,-  ••  Sheil,,.an 
Bill  increasing  annual  pure], as,-  ,,f  ,',J 
change  in  annual  U.S.  purcl,:is,-s  ,,f  vi,|  /,: 
steady  decline  in  valu,.,  ,11,0;  ris,-  „f  tla,' 'o'lies 
liw,S"'''--''  '^P'^''"  "'  '="»'l>ul8ory  purc'hLse 
Siiiicoe,  Gov.,  his  campaign  in  Ohio,  iv    117 

™n";:iv':"i;-^^l;i.'"^  «'«'^''™'  »^-'^-  '"vi,-. 

Siii,l,,s.   ri,,is.  M.,  iv..  399. 
simms.  W,lll;,i,,  (iiiniore,  v.,  f.70 

ii!I'S'">,l5  ui ',,1  oi^ej' """'  "'  Ibscripfion  Eock. 
*^'t',''!^^s  l!-',',',',!  1,';:  '''''';■,('■;;""■  "'^  ""iss'icre  of  Cus. 

iiai;;.' ■;';;l,';^.:,?t;,':!.i  ^i';;::/- jsj"-™"""  ■■>  south 

Six  Nations.   Tl„-   ,s,-e    also  Five  Nations),  iii.. 
IS     tl,-,ti,.s  «ilh.  ,11  Va.,  ii.,74,  250;  sullivafs 

,;\p,-,l,tioi,  a,;ainst,  iv..  2;  their  thrift,  5. 
'sixl,',-u  to  (  „,,-.■•  V    .5!)9 
Six.t,,wii  I', , int.  N.  v..  iii.   2S9 
Sk,-lt,,i,    l;,-v.  .Ml ..  at  SaU-ni.  i.,  521  ;  541. 
Sk,-I,<-,  .M„|,,r  fl,,lip.  iii.,  4;i4,  4;j|i;5S0. 
-Sk,-l,,-sl,oi,,i,f;|,.  vt..  iii..  431  ;  .573. 

■Skmvari,..  s.a  .M;,,n,- l,,,l,i,n   i    318 
Sliolnus.  .lolii,.  all,-;;,-,l  x„yai;e  of.  i.,  139. 

l'n!'lilli','?"i     ir'5-     ■  '■^'"'"""™'s  natue  lor  the 

*tb-?A,l','i''?r'',:,''i''-'  '^■?i''y"'''*'  '■■  "'■  "'»  Nean.ler 
tlial  an, I  |i,iri,-liy,  33;  from  mounds,  33. 

Wa,le,  W  illiaii,.  iv.  3:)9. 

Slate  Ho,-k.   l'rovi,l,.i,,-e,  E.  I.,  ii.,  39,  51. 

■Slater.  Sai,,,i,-1.  iv.,  31 1. 

Slavery.  Hawkins  initiation  of.  i..  203-  in  Va  I 
™  •  "■;  "rVi.i"  New  Nefllerliinil.  245;  in  N.Y.,  Hi" 
4;prohibitiouot,  inlia.,  1.5;:;  in  l>a..l75  177 -mil 
positionto  iv.,  109:  til,-  ,i,„.si,on  of  exten.s'ioi 
2b2f(.w/-;  tl„.  ,|ii,.stioii  rais,-,l  by  Kandf,lph.284  ■ 
theinov,  no-Ml  to,  al.ohiiou  i>S.3m  et  seq.;  ahoi: 
ishe,  i„  l)istr„f„l,„l„n,bial,y.actofCongi-ess 

v..  30'.l;  ,-lKl  ol.  11,  Al,,,-ri,-;,.  :il,,,-/ .sc,,  " 

S'.a;"es(seeals,,.\,-L'i,„si.inip,,rt;,ti,,nof,  toS.  C 
111.,  108;  r,-ll,l,t„,n  ,.f.  hy  II,.-  Iliuish,  iv..  241  ;  in 

the  TeiTiti.ii,  s.  .-190;  a,ii„itt,,,i  to  military  ser- 
vice, 511:  tirst  Pro,l.amatiou  of  Emancipation 

rls;iits^i^;ii;:;!;n^^'::f^f"™*^'-''i-''-.»^ 

Slave-trade.  The.  i.,  203 ;  paragraph  on,  in  the 
Declaration  ot  Independence,  iii.,  405  •  the  do 
mestic,  iv..2(ll.  .  t,ur  uu- 

Slechtenhorst,  Brandt  van,  ii..  I2s  120  et  ^en 

Shdell.  John,  on  the  Sumner  aBaii.  iv  4-(i  ■'  can 
tiired  on  the  Trent,  495:  ,issist,-,'l  hy  the 
Emperor  in  ehniing  J'rench  vigilanc-  v  104  ■ 
negotiat.-s  c.iit.-ilerati-  loan.  I,s6;  endeavors  to 
s-.w-f  \\„^  l:apii,il,<xnnock,3fa. 

Slociim.  (;,-n.  II.  w.at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  79  so 
82:  94:  .joins  .-M,-:,,!,-,  07;  despatched  to  assist 
Hoscrans.  l:;7  ;  1  ,-acl„-s  Atlanta,  J-.M  ;  with  Sher- 
man 111  his  Mar,  I,  to  tl„-Se;,,  275;  in  the  Caro- 
111, ;ls,  .!■_■;  at  Av.-iyshor,,  and  Benionville,  325; 
iii,d,-rsl„-ri„aii  in  Xorll,  Carolina,  33.5. 

si,,|„-r.  William,  iii..  14;;  (n,,t,-t. 

Mlo,itflit,-i.  rol.  11. -my.  ol  N.  v.,  iii.,  21  et  sea. 

Sniall-pox,  in  .Mass.,  iii.,  127,  428. 

Smallwooii,  Col.  WiUiam,  III.,  515,  544 ;  at  German, 
town,  559. 
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■Sinltli,  a  Xfw  York  Iiiwvrr.  iU-.  -I'l  aioIiO. 
SiiiUli,  <i«'n.  Andrew  J., 'v..  Ui^  ;  at  Miiiistlelil,  171; 

ut  Pleasant  lllll.  171  ;  iiiibaik«  fin  Vickabnr»;. 

17;t;    umkT  L'aiiby  al    Mobih-,   'IW;    rehiroirca 

ItoseciaiiM,  'iS5, 
Siuilli,  <'aleb  B.,  Stscrt'laiy  of  tlit-  Navy.  Iv..  4^1). 
^iiiith,  OfU.  ChailoH  K..  proixmiMl  u»  tiiiuit'8  «m'- 

ccHHor,  V,,  10;    lii  Tcinicssee,  I'l;    at  IMttaUurg   , 

Lauding,  13;  dies.  w. 
Sniiili,  Ciil..  lii.,  :i«;t,  :tMt>. 
Smith,  Cieii.  Ueoi^'c  W..  at  Suvcii  Pines,  iv.,  5-*7. 

SiH;    Hiu-ct'LMls  Jnlinstoii,  OIW ;    rWieved  by  Leu 

after  three  days.  .>U». 
.smith.  Geirit.  anti  shivory  Mociety  at  liis  house. 

I  v.,  330;  Miyiis  hail  bond  uf  .left'eraou  Davis,  v.. 

Smith.  Greeu  Clav.  uoniiuatedby  Prohibitionists, 
v.,  450. 

smith,  Henrv,  il.,  '22  (note). 

smith.  Hoke,  rhvrlaud's  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
imr,  v..  (j:;ti. 

smilh.  H.  N..  v.,  ."iOH. 

Smith.  Jnhn,  the  Separatist,  I.,  :t7(i,  37'.t. 

smith,  .Inliii,  ii.,  ]i:{  (note). 

Smith,  .loliii.  of  Naiitueket,  iii..-  (note). 

smith,  ('apt.  Jolin.  i..  ■^'js  ;  at  Jamestn\vu,2ri'.i,  270; 
his  charges  agaiUMi  Uin^'liehl.  'J77;  made  pris- 
oner, "JSO;  Pocaln'nt;is  t*;ivi-s,  iVU;  his  Uislory, 
2tt3:  trial  of,  •>.■» ;  111  (In  ,s;ipi.-ake  Hay,  U87  ;  in 
England,  295;  in  Nrw  Kn^land.  :r.:7  ;  a  friend  of 
Uudson,  345  ;  his  "True  Iti-lation  "  v.  (iiil. 

Smilh,  ('apt.  Jolm,  at  (.Juilfurd  Court  lltiuso,  |v., 
47. 

Smith,  Joseph,  iv.,  427. 

Smith.  Joshua  Hell,  hiseonneithm  \v  it  h.V  mold's 
plot,  iv.,  21. 

Smith,  (ien.  Kirhy.  in  Krntueky,  v.,  2'.».  30;  at 
Cumberland  (Jap,  34;  movts  agaiUHt  StA;elr  on 
Ued  Klver,  171;  drives  Strele  hack  to  Little 
Rock,  174;  quarrels  with  Uieliard  Taylor.  171; 
unfounded  chargen  against,  175 ;  reinforces 
Price,  284 ;  still  holds  out  alter  Lee's  surrender, 
341). 

Smith.  Llcut.-coL,  of  Baltimore,  at  Fort  Mifflin. 
iii..  5(?i. 

Smith,  Lieut. -col.  Mattlifw.  of  Va..  iii..  5t»l. 

Smith.  Jlclancton,  niiposes  the  Constitution,  iv., 

103. 

Smith.  Rev.  Kali)h.  I..  520,  .V2L 
.Smith.  Samuel,  iii.,  1 13  (note). 

siiiitli.  tien.  Samuel,  in  command  at  Baltimore. 
iv..  222. 

smith.  Thomas,  trial  of.  i„  507. 

Smith.  Thomas,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  3(W. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  treasurer  of  Virginia  Coni- 
pany.  i.,  305;  in  its  Council,  481, 

Sniltl'i.  Cen.  T.  KUby.  v.,  ItiH. 

Siiilth.  William,  iii..  52(i  (note). 

Smith,  (ieu.  W.  F.,  under  Burnsldc.  iv.,  574  ;  Burn- 
side  ie(|uest8  relief  of,  582;  his  part  in  Ciranfs 
campaign,  v.,  19!(;  Joins  Army  of  the  Poiumae. 
207  ;  at  second  battle  of  Cold  llarhor.  20» ;  rejoins 
Butler.  20l». 

Smith  Point,  Md..  I..  4'.tl. 

Smutiv  Nose,  Isles  of  Shoals,  il..  421'.. 

Snorri".  first  Eurojiean  cliihl  born  in  North  Amer- 
ica, i..  54. 

"Snow  Bound,"  v.,  t'»<!7. 

Snow  Hill,  Battle  of.  iit.  93. 

Snyder  bov,  killed,  iii.,  :«i3  (not*0- 

Socialistic  Labor  Parly,  The,  nominates  Simon 
Wing,  v.,  (i-25. 

Socialists,  The.  v..  Hlii. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge. The,  iii..  l.'»it. 

Soderini,  letter  fnmi  Vespucci  to.  i.,  22(i. 

Soldiers,  Quartering  of.  on  the  colonies.  iii.,:t.'>2, 
:i55. 

Solobav.  The  battle  In,  li.,  :i47. 

Solid  South.  The.  Iv..  2r2. '287;  V..44S;  577. 

SoUs.  a  navigator.  I..  142, 

Soils.  Antonio  de,  in  Soiiora,  Ii.,  5'.>2. 

Somers,  Sir  (ienrge.  patent  to.  i..  2(i7  :  in  Virginia. 
•2\ys;  shipwrecked.  2;»2. 

Somers,  Lord.  IiIm  answer  to  Mather  ami  Phlps, 
ill.,  2-'i,  2(t:  a.sslstsin  sending  out  the  Atli'enture 
Galley, :«;  pioHecnt<'d.  38. 

Somers,  ("apt.,  Richard.  |v..  1(10. 

Somers  Islands,  The.  |.,  21M, 

Somernrt  Court  House,  N.  J..  III..  535. 

Someiville,  Mass..  iii..  394. 

Somes's  Soniitl.  Me.,  i..  .Ti". ;  Argall  hinds  at,  327. 

"Songs  »►!  Labor,"  v..  i<*r7. 

:Sonman8,  vXrenl,  of  East  Jersey,  Ml..  0  (note). 


sonfunn,  Cal..  meeting  of  settlers  al,  Iv.,  ifTA. 
Sonora,  Arl/..,  ii.,  aw.  isy. 

"Sons  of  Liberty,"  The.  |H.,  M^ietMeq..-  450. 

Sarlinyn,  The  frigate,  ||..  -149. 

Soriibiero,  Margaret,  in   the  Negro  Plot,  ill.,  225 

et  Keii. 
Solhell,  Seth,  of  N.  C,  ii.,  287  et  ««</.;  lu  S.  C.  365 
et  geij. 

Soto.  llernan<U>  De.    (8eo  V»e  Soto.) 

South,  The,  beginning  of  conflict  between  North 
and,  iv-.  I2ii :  deiermincK  upon  \\:ir  wiili  Kng- 
laud.  \Ki:  advocates  jiroleciixe  tiiufV,  2^14;  a 
shive-hohhng  party  at,  2s2;  breach  beiwe<n  the 
North  and.  2iN>^  diflerente  belwecn  it  anil  ihe 
North.  310;  the  slavery  controveiwy  with.  319 
et  set/.;  tlin*atens  seei-ssion.  432;  war  belween 
the  North  and.  i:i5  et  getj.:  iiulescrlbable  confu- 
sion in.  after  the  war.  \.,  4i'2  ^  l)eniocrallc  phit- 
forni  demands  instant  lestoiation  of.  40i.'i:  uni- 
versally I)enio<i;iIir  wln-re  fli-e,  413;  vlidence 
in,  443,  4  14;  the  solid.  4  In  ;  v-llow  fever  epl.lrmie 
in.  IHO.  isi :  itupoveiished  hut  not  bankrupt 
after  the  war,  :Mr2;  sctlid  tor  Cleveland,  .V.3.  .577. 
(Set-  also  Reconstruction). 

South  A  mertcH,  cordial  relations  with,  kept  up  by 
the  I*.  K.,  v.,  398;  represented  at  Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress,  .'j87  ;  agricultuial  exhibit  of,  ut 
World's  Fair.  043. 

Simtli  American  States,  Congiess  of,  iv..  2h.'I. 

South  Carolina,  State  of,  its  public  debt,  iii.,  81  ; 
jiartics  in,  >'2:  lis  charier.  h4  ;  Indian  wai  in,  95; 
Its  public  debt  incieascd,  Iirti;  revolution  In. 
11*1 ;  duties  lui  imports  repealed,  97,  KKi ;  a  royal 
pro V luce,  li;3;  religions  condition  of.  In  1720,  104; 
.selinidsin.  101;  its  population  in  17;to,  lo7  :  division 
of  luiid  in.  laS;  slave  insurrectnai  In,  157;  pre- 
]>aii-s  for  war,  401; ;  adopts  a  provisionnt  consti- 
tution, 477;  adojits  a  state  Constitution,  4s7, 
4SH ;  militarv  ojieratioiis  in.  iv  ,  30  etsei/.:  54,  et 
acq.;  niiilitlcatioii  in.  ijoii  vt  net/.;  secession  of, 
4:t7  ct  gef/.;  delegates  from,  excluded  from 
He]utbllcan  Convention  of  1804,  v.,  2.'.li ;  invaded 
by  Sherman,  '.i'Sletser/.:  severe  laws  in,  against 
negrocH.  379 ;  bayonet  government  in,  443;  its 
treasury  looted  by  carpethaggeis,  447  ;  diH]>ute 
over  ch'ctoral  vote  in.  in  lM7t;.  451  ct  ««</.;  dls- 
piit.ili-lection  in,  4(12  ;  Hayes  withdiaWKtroops 
ftiiiii,  ii;3  ;  Populists  tiiuni]di  in,  f;04  :  damage 
along  const  of,  in  Iiiinlcane  of  ]s93.  (;:tl. 

Smith  l».ik-.I;i,  State  ipf.  admitted  to  Htatehood, 
v..  .''7>i;  siiiu\  reservatiiin  in,  openetl  to  settlers, 
:,'Xi. :.!)):   lN>|)u1isls  triinopli  in.  t,m. 

Sniiiti  King.^ioii.  R.  L.forl  at.  ii.,  412.  413. 

South  Mnuntaiii,  Battle  of.  iv..  5««. 

s.fuih  Itlver.Tbe.     (See  Delaware.) 

"South  Sea  Bubble,"  The,  iii.,  i;io. 

Soiilhamplon,  Karl  of,  I..  2)i2 ;  treasurer  of  Vir- 
ginia  ( "luiipany,  477. 

Soiitli.inii»Inn  In.surrectlon,  The,  Iv.,  319. 

Southampton,  I^.  L,  ii.,  34,  :t5;  ojipose.s  renewal 
of  land  grant.s.  331. 

Snuthard,  Samuel  L..  iv.,  27S  mote). 

s.mthebv.  William,  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

Sdiitherfaml.  Lieut.,  iii.,  Iti2. 

Southern  States,  condition  of.  at  chise  of  Revolu- 
tion, iv.,91. 

Sfuithertown.  Conn.,  ill.,  ill,  119. 

Southjlt'ia,  The  U.  S.  gunboat,  sunk  by  the  Albe- 
marle, v.,  300. 

Southold,  L.  L.  Ii.,  ."15:  opiioses  system  of  laud 
grants.  :i:tl. 

Soutiiwestern  Strike.  The.  v.,  501,  ;>(i2. 

Siputhwick.  Cassauilra,  a  Friend.  It.  IKO. 

Soutliwick,  Daniel,  sold  as  slave,  ||.,  189. 

Southwlck,  Josiiih,  whipped,  ii.,  195. 

Sonthwiek,  Lawrence,  Imiirisoned,  ||..  180. 

Southwlck,  Provided,  sold  as  slave.  ||.,  isii. 

Soutre,  Le,  a  French  nrlest.  iii.,  274. 

Sowames.    (See  Barrlngton,  R.  L) 

Spain,  her  explorers  in  the  New  World.  I..  139  c( 
uteu.:  her  attempt  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Fla.,2n5?r/f('7.:  in  thestuith  anil  soutliweMt.  II.. 
:>W.\etite*i.:  exidoiations  of.  57s  ct  nci/..  dnilngtlie 
Kevolutlon.|||..540:  lier designs  on  the  Western 
States,  Iv..  137  et  Meq:  Tweed  ixtradited  from, 
v..  431  ;  sends  Colunil>lun  relics  to  World's  Fair, 

Spalding,  Mr.,  11... VW. 

Spangler.  seiKenceil  to  six  yeaiV  ImprlHonment 
lor  comiilielty  in  Lincoln  nssasMmitlou  con- 
spiracy, v..  314.  ^     , 

Spaniards.  The.  incite  Indians  and  slaves  to  war 
In  lienrgla  ami  Carolina,  III..  157. 

sparks.  Jared.  writings  of,  v.,  (i06. 
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Spauldiug,  E.  G.,  v.,  490, 492. 

Speakmau,  Mr.,  murdered  by  Spaniards  in  Cuba. 

v.,  412. 
Spear,  Major,  at  Brandvwine,  iii-.  554. 
Spear,  Col.  Samuel  P.,  caust-.s  panic  in  Riclimoud, 

v.,  96. 
Speclit,  Gen.,  iii.,  568  et  seq. 
Special  Providences,  among  the  Puritans  ii    54 

et  seq. 
Specie,  large  amount'of,  sent  to  Boston,  ill    "17 
Specie  Payments,  suspended,  iv.,  244  ;  suspt-nsiou 
ol,  in  IMjl.  v..  52. 5.1 ;  N.  Y.  banks  pass  resolutions 
lor  a  suspensinn  uf.  4'.i0. 
Speciilaiii.u,  na  ,,t,  iv.,  a^ti;  wildoutbreakof,  dur- 
iuu;  and  altt-i  tli-- 1  ivil  War.  v..  3ti5:  in  186;i,  496. 
Speed,  James,  appumted    Attorney-general,  v., 

272  ■  resigns  from  tlm  cabinet,  3ti4. 
Speedwell,  Tbe,  i.,  385,  3»(i. 
Speucer,  George,  jii.,  2^2  (note). 
Spencer,  Gen.  J  osepb,  iii.,  407  (note):  in  New  York, 

462,49.3. 
Speueer.  Col.  Oliver,  iii.,  546. 
Spies.  August,  hung  lor  complicity  in  Haymarket 

muidri  s,  \  .,  :>iii. 
SpUio.sa,  t'f  lUtgo,  ii..  561. 

Sputsu  oud,  AIl  xauder,  of  Va.,  iii.,  72  ;  bis  espedi- 
tiou  over  the  Blue  Kidge,  73,  2o7  ;  ceases  to  be 
Gov.,  74 ;  Ilia  deatli,  76 ;  assists  Gov.  Hyde  uf 
N.  C,  89. 
Spotts>  Ivauia,  Battle  of,  v.,  203,  204. 
Spra^uf.  (.o\i-iuor  William,  v.,  146. 
Spnii-Juld.  Ma.ss.,  founded,  i.,  552  ;  ii.,  6;  arsenal 

at,  iii.,  :ao. 
Spiiugbeld,  N.  J.,  skirmish  at.  iii.,  546, 
Springfield.  N.  Y.,  burned,  iii.,(iU9. 
Spuyti-n  Duy vil  creek,  iii.,  516. 
Squaiiiscul  Falls.     (See  Exeter,  N.  H.) 
Squaiitlii,  a  .--arlium,  ij.,  437  ;  442. 
Squaiito.  au  Indian,  i.,  3;il ;  401. 
"Squalter  sm\  t  ri-i;,-iity,"  iv.,  406. 
Squaw  saehenis.     (See*  Wet-tamoo  and  Magnus.) 
Staeniplli.  M.  Jaquis.on  (.Jcnuva  Tribunal,  v..4*J0. 
Stall,  ixhn.-^ivrly  used  at  World's  Fair,  v.,  friO. 
Stattuid  (Munty.  V'a.,ii.,  294. 
Stagg.  ill  Niiguiia,  ii.,2l2. 
*'  Stalwarts,  The,"  v.,  622. 
Stamford,  conn.,  ii.,  138;  146;  early  National  Bank 

at,  v.,  494. 
Stimip  Act,  The.  iii.,  33S ;  repealed,  348. 
Stamp  Imiirs.  iii.,  333. 

Staniii.s.  u'Iii.>al  ot,  lit, 343;  buiTiing  of,  344. 
Stanlitny,  Henry,  Attorney-general  in  Johnson's 
cabimt.  *..  ;!M  ;  counsel  tor  the  President  in 
InipciHliUKiit  trial,  3;t0. 
Stanilaid  <_ni  rumpanv.  The,  v.,  500,  501. 
Standlsli,  Mihs,  .  niiseof,  i.,  391;  bglits  with  In- 
dians, 4UN  ;  at  Meliy  Mount,  426  ;  ii.,  148. 
Stanley,  Kdwant.  appointed  military  governor  in 

North  cari'hna,  v.,  176. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  made  Seoietary  of  War,  iv., 
512;    bis  attitude  towards  Lincoln',  512,  513;  Me- 
Clelhui's  animosity   towanls.  .',71;  publishes  a 
Statiinent  Mil  Shrinian's  ti-iins  tu  .Inluistun,  \  . 
337;  reuiainsiii  ulli.-c,  :i,^  i  ;  .sii.sprndr.l  imni  olliii" 
by  Ili«-  I'lcsi.l.-nt  and  rfin>.Ialrd   hv  thr  .Sfiiair, 
3s8  i  k-n  in  i.nssc^.sion  until  tlie  trial  ui  thuPre.^i- 
deiit,  3;iu;  the  ;ittinipt  to  remove  bim,  400. 
Stiintuu,  Elizah.th  Cady,  v.,  414. 
Star  lt«iuie  Frauds,  The,  v.,  638;  539. 
Starbuck,  Edward,  of  Naiitnckft.  iii.,  2  (note). 
Starbuek,  Nathaniel,  ol  NanI  in  k't.  iii.,  2  (note). 
Stark,  John,  at  Ticoudernga,  iii.,  2!is  :  at  Bunker 
Hill.  4112;     ;it    Trt-nton,  62a;    has  liome,  580;    at 
Bennin;;tuii.  TiHl,  582. 

Starke,  piuiihhrd  at  Hartford,  ii.,  2.5. 

State  Cun»tituti<ins.  adopteii,  iii.,  4t>7. 

State  debts,  assuniptii'ii  nt.  iv.,  106. 

State  lUgbts,  first  d.i  laratiun  of,  iv..  1.30;  begiu- 
uiug  of  tbe  contest,  2.•^^ ;  discussed  by  Hayne 
and  Webster,  305;  Calhouu'a  toast,  308  (nutei; 
412. 

State  Street,  Boston,  ii.,  393. 

Stale  Strt'ct,  New  York,  ii.,  341. 

"Staff  Suicide,"  v.,  378. 

"Statement  of  the  Bights  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, A,"  v..  6(i3. 

Stateu  Island,  sold,  i.,  432,  442 ;  Melyn's  manor  at, 
ii.,  135;  Howe's  troops  on,  iii,,  492;  496. 

States-General,  Tbe,  ii.,  132,  138. 

Statue  of  Liberty.  Tbe,  v.,  659. 

Staunton.  Va.,  founded,  iii.,  74. 

Steam  navigation,  iv.,  275,  276. 

Steamboat,  Fulton's  first,  iv.,  169. 

Stearns,  George  L.,  iv.,  430. 


Stebbins,  Daniel,  bis  account  of  Shays's  rebellion. 
IV.,  98  (note). 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  war-time  writimrft 
of,  v.,  369,  370;  671. 

•Steed  Bonnet,  a  pirate  captain,  iii.,  9S. 

Steednian,  Gen.  James  B..  in  command  of  a  mili- 
tary depaitnient  after  the  war,  v..  359. 

Steele.  iU-u.  Fiederick  A.,  v.,  168,  169;  falls  back 
on  Little  Jlork.  174;  Joins  Canbv  at  M.iMie 
249;  rejmlses  the  c.nfedeiate.s  iir  Jenkins's 
Ferry,  284;  oceiipie.s  Arkansas  stiite  i  apitol, 
2S8;  his  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Arkansas, 
289 :  in  command  of  a  military  department  after 
the  war,  359. 

Steele,  John,  ii.,  22  (note). 

Stei)ben.  Gen.  Adam,  at  Trenton,  iii.,  529;  at 
lirandywinc.  .^54;  at  Gerniantuwn,  v.it, 

Ste]iliens,  Alexander  H..  Viee-pre.sidint  of  Con- 
fethraey.  iv.,  441;  v.,  271;  at  Hampton  Koads 
Conb  rence..S26. 

Stejihens.  Mr.,  sent  to  Albanv,  iii.,  433. 

stepliens,  Samuel,  of  N.  C.  ii.,  280,  284. 

Stephens.  William,  of  Ga.,  iii.,  166. 

Sterling.  Col.,  ii|.,  .502. 

Sterrett,  Lieut.  Andrew,  in  the  war  with  Tripoli 
iv.,  1.56. 

Steuben,  Frederick  William,  Baron  von,  at  Valley 
Forge. iii., 593  :  hiscliaracter,597.  atMonmoutb, 
fiO'2  et  seq. ;  in  Viririni;i,  iv..  50;  descendants  of 
at  Yorkiuwn  Centennial,  v.,  529. 

Steubenville.  (ilm..  pietiiredrock  at,  i..  61. 

Stevens.  Gen.  Edward,  cimmanda  militia  in  tlie 
Southern  campaign,  iv.,  34. 

Stffvena,  Gen.  1. 1.,  killed  at  Cliantilly,  iv.,  556. 

Stevens,  John,  Iv.,  275. 

Stevens,  Jolin  L..  recognizes  Provisional  Govern- 
ment in  ll;iwali,  v.,  026  ;  takes  po.ssession  nf  the 
islands  in  name  of  U.  S.,  627;  recall  of,  628. 

Stevens.  Tluuldeus,  exponent  of  "  state  suicide" 
idea  after  the  war,  v.,  378  ;  stigmatized  by  John- 
son, 381 ;  a  manager  for  the  House  in  Johnson's 
tnal.  390. 

Stevensen,  a  sigiier  of  the  "  Vertoogh."  ii.,  i;J4. 

Stevenson,  Adlai,  nominated  for  Vice-president. 
v.,  624. 

Stevenson.  Mamiaduke,  ii..  190,  193. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  nominated  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v.,  406 ;  found  to  be  ineligible,  407, 
5W.  * 

Stewart.  Capt.  Charles,  captures  the  Cyane  and 
tbe  Levant,  iv.,  225. 

Stewart,  Isaac,  on  Welsh  tradition,  i.,  71. 

Stewart,  Sir  John.  ii..  427  (note). 

Stewart,  Lieut.-col.,  left  in  command  by  Rawdon, 
iv.,  62. 

Stewart.  Col.  Walter,  at  Monmouth,  iii.,  605. 

Stickiiev.  Col.,  iii  .  r.si. 

Stillnnin.  Major,  iv..  295. 

Stillwater.  Battle:,  ,,f.  iii..  .'^s.i.  5**9. 

Stilling.  Ladv,  chiniis  l.ou-  Island,  ii..  124. 

Stirlui.ir,  Lord,  at  New  York.  iii..  461,  462  (note), 
4!'.". ;  ;it  Brooklyn.  5i'2  ;  at  Trenton,  629  ;  at  Bran- 
dy wine.  5.">4 ;  at  (Jermantown,  559;  his  raid  on 
stateu  Islanil.  iv.,  11. 

Stirling.  A\"illiam.  Earl  of.  ii,.  34, 124. 

st^iddard,  Kicbard  Heur^-,  war-time  writings  of, 

v..  369;  671. 
Stoddard,  Rev.  S(donion,  iii.,  20.5. 
stone.  Capt-,  murdered  bv  Indians,  i.,  556. 
Stone.  (Jen.   Cliailes  P., "at  Ball's  Bluff,  Iv.,  469. 

47"  ;  resiirns,  v..  174. 
Stone.  John  H..  nf  Maryland,  opinion  as  to  State 

debts,  iv.,  106  (note). 
Stone,  Rev.  Samuel,  teacher,  j.,  540,  551 ;  ii.,  9  et 

seq.,  37. 
Stone.  William,  Governor  of  Md.,  ii.,  214. 
Stoneman.  Gen.   George.  |v..  620;  under  Bnrn- 

side.  .574;  Hooker's  orders  to.  before  Chancel- 

lorsville.  v.,  7s ;  his  raid  against  Confederate 

prisons.  222;  capture  of,   224;  in  command  of  a, 

mUitarv  de]iartiiient  after  the  war.  359. 
Stone's  Itiver,  Battle  of.  v.,  37.  .^8;  results  of,  39. 
Stone  Street.    (See  Brmiwer  STraat.) 
Stonewall.    (See  .laekson.  Th(.s.  J.) 
Stonewall,  The  ( 'oiiteder;ite  ship,  v.,  302. 
Stimington,  Conn.,  ii.,  12 ;  iii.,  114;  bombarded, 

iv.,  216. 
Stono  Ferry,  fight  at,  iii..  614. 
Stono  Inlet,  S.  C..  ii..  3(i|. 
Stony  t^'reek.  Battle  of.  iv.,  197. 
Stony  creek,  N.  J.,  iii..  ,"»;!4. 
Stony -I'liint,  X.  V.,  captured  by  the  British,  iii.» 

615;  recaptured  by  Wayne,  616. 
Storrs,  Henry  R.,  iv.,  267. 
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Storj',  Joficph.  iv.,  180, 

Story,  Wllliaiii  Wi'tmoro,  his  writiujjs,  v.,  071 ;   , 

1ii8  work  ill  thi'  ]iliiHitc  urtH,  t'4. 
Stoiijrlituii,  (_'ai)i..  in  I'fiiutit  war,  it,  15. 
Stuut;litoii,  Williaiii,  of  Muhh.,  ii.,  -lUl;  sODteuccH. 

-159  etMi'i/.;  iii..  -Jt;  no  ;  VIKK 

Stout,  Ml.,  hislcminioiij-.  |v.,  329  (note). 

.Stout,  saiiiufl.  iii.,  .ViG  (notf). 

StowD.  Mrs.  Jlanlut  Beucher,  v.,  307;  vaiioun 
writiuKH  of,  Wj». 

Stracliey,  William,  his  nccouut  of  Pocahontas 
ami  Powliutaii,  I.,  2»1,  283,  'J*6;  of  Soiuur'b  shlii- 
wrLCk,  292,  ■29:i. 

Strat  Flur,  ubbcv  of.  In  Wales,  i.,  67. 

Stratford,  Coiiii.,  ML-itliMl.  ii.,  31. 

Streetor,  AlHtm  J.,  nonilnutt-il  by  Union  I-abor 
Party,  v.,  575. 

StreiKht.  C'ol.  A.  I>.,  his  fani(ni«  Alabama  ralil.  v.. 
127;  Hurrt-udtT  of,  I2.H  ;  Buvfd  from  oxccutiini  by 
Morgan's  rapturt\  Kto. 

Slrlcktr.  Ciin.  Jolin,  at  North  Point,  iv.,  222. 

Sliike  of  1877,  The,  t.,  407  et  seq.;  loases  from, 
472;  reMullrt  of,  473. 

Strike  of  1.h.k2,  among  Iron-workera  and  fi-eight- 
handlers,  v.,  541. 

Strikea  (st-n  also  under  Soiithwpatem,  antl  Pull- 
man), rise  of  sympathetic,  v.,  4ti-s. 

Stringham,  Silas  il.,  on  Uatteras  expedition,  iv., 
492. 

Strong.  Caleb,  satirized,  iv..  239  (note). 

Strong.  Gen.  George  C,  attacks  Monis  Island,  v., 
1*1;  killed.  155. 

Strong,  t'ommanaer  J.  H..  v.,  IbT. 

Strong,  Leonard,  in  Maryland,  ii.,219  (note). 

Strong,  Justice  William,  on  i-^leetoral  Commls- 
siun,  v.,  4.>1. 

Strother,  Fort.  iv..  210. 

Strvker,  William  S.,  iii.,  527  (not*). 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  v.,  <i72. 

Stuart,  Gen.  J.  K.  Ii.,  his  raid  around  tho  Tnion 
lines,  Iv..  532;  secures  I'ope's  despatch  book  In 
his  rah!  on  CatletfaStat  ion,. 'Vi:{;hlsda8hing  ralil 
around  McC'lelhm's  amiy,  5ti9;  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  v..  SU;  repulses  Pleasonton  at   Urandy 

•  Station,  92 ;  Joins  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  102 ;  death 
of,  208. 

Stuurl,  Lleut.-col.,  at  fJuilford  Court  House,  Iv., 
147. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  at  Cura^oa,  i..  461 ;  appointed 
governor  of  New  Netherland.  463;  in  New  Am- 
sterdam. Ii-.  Uoetgrq.;  his  adniintstrallon,  122; 
controversies  of.  123  et  neq.,  128,  130  ct  sea.,  i;i.'», 
I3»>.  Uitetseq.;  visits  Delaware.  ir,2  et  net/ . .-  in  tin- 
West  Indies,  157;  coiujmis  ,\iW  Sweden.  15«f( 
seq.;  returns, 2:J2;  <;onees>ii<iiM()f,  ■.;:!i;.  237  ;  trijal- 
ment  of  Lnttierans  ami  rithns,  'j;i7  et  seq.;  of 
QuakiTs,  2.'{9c(  Heq.:  his  w  iiniiiig  to  tin-  Co.,  217; 
troubh'd  by  all'airs  <ui  thi-  l»i.lauari-,  21-'  ctseq.; 
on  Long  Islanil,  etc..  2-'i7 ;  .surrenders  New 
Nelherlan<ls.2(i2  €(«<-';.;  takes  oath  of  allegiance, 
.320;  secures  trade  to  N.  Y,  :i:H!:  deatli  of.  312. 

Suherease,  Daniel  A  .  de.  at  PoltKoyul,  iii..  12G. 
"SubmlsrHlonlHts,"  The,  v.,  265. 

Sucre,  .\ntonio  J.  de.  iv,,  HI. 

Sudbury,  Mass.,  ii.,  4Hi. 
Suffolk  County,  L.  L,  ii..  327. 
Suffolk  Resolutions.  The.  iii..  472. 
Suffrage.     Cnlversal.    granted     to     District    of 
Columbia,  v..  :iH*i;  a  condition  of  stalehiHid,  387; 
extention  of,  to   negroes  niMiessary    to   recon- 
Btruction.  403.     (See  al.^o  Women's  Suffrage.) 
Sugar,  juotluctlon  and  export  of.  iv..  171 ;  placed 

on  free  list  by  McKinlev  Hill,  v..  001. 
Sugar  Act,  The.  iii..  3;t">,  :i5l. 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain.  N.  Y.,  III.,  572. 
SuHivan,  F(»r!.  at  ( ■liarlest<tn.  Iii..  AHI  et  fteq. 
Sullivan,  Joliii.  iii..  i'i7  (uotej;  at  Boston.  42«  ;  at 
New  York.  vi">\  in  <  aiiada.  4.")0;  at  Tlcunileroga, 
45*1;  at  New  V'Uk,  4iiJ.  4!t.'. ;  succeeds  Lee,  52.'i ;  at 
Brandywine.  5.'>t;  at  Germantowu,559  ;  In  Battle 
of  It.  L,W)7;  hlsex^)edlti<m  toCeutralN.Y.,iv.,2. 
Sullivan's  Islaml,  iii..  4ti7. 

Summ-r,  Cliarlr.s.  assaulted.  |v..  419;  stigmatized 
by  JmIuisou  In  a  spit-ch,  v..  '■^\ ;  opiwises  (•rant's 
San  Itiiuilirgo  84-li('ine,  415;  Ills  consequent  loss 
of  ollti-e.  41t» ;  his  opposition  to  Grant,  4:r2. 
Sumner,  Gen.  K.  V..r.i(»;  Incommandat  Williams. 
burg,  521;  at  Fair  Oaks.  52'J.  5'tO;  at  King's 
School  Jlouse,  .5.32;  at  Savage's  Stalinn,  .MC  ;  his 

account  of  Frazier'H  Fami.  5:w,  .'>;«i;  joins  pojie 
at  CentrevlUe, 557;  under  Mc<"h*lliin.  .'rfW;  at  .\n- 
tietani  Creek,  504;  under  Burnside,  574  ;  rea*  lien 
Falmouth.  575;  at  Fredericksburg,  57«i,  577;  ex. 
postulates  with  BurusUle,  577, 


.VH?H^er,  Thi^Confeilei-ntecrulser,  v.,  298. 

Sumter,  I'luuuas,  blH  services  In  the  Southorn 
ciimpalgn,  iv.,  :r2(.7  x^V-'  defeated  by  Tarleton, 
37. 

Suubury,  Ga.,  captured,  ill.,  tti3. 

Suri'loH.  i»  raphllv  growing,  in  tho  V.  S.  Treasury 
in  1890.  v..  5!r7. 

Sumitt,  John  U.,  in  Lincoln  assassination  cud- 
eplracy,  v.,3i2;  ffees  from  the  country,  344  ;  es- 
capes punishment,  315. 

Snrratt,  Mrs..  In  Lincoln  asAosainatlon  conspira- 
cy, v..  342;  hanging  of.  :m4. 

Susquehanna,  The  V .  S.  vessel.  Iv.,  IS9;  v.,  317. 

Sus(|uehannah  Inilians.  The.  In  Md.  |..  50^,  509. 

Sus(iueluinni»ck  ludiiins.  The.  H..  214.  21M. 

Sutherland,  Capt..  his  advice  to  Audi-<'.iv.,2L 

Sutter,  Col.  John  A.,iv..3M7. 

Suwannee,  Fla.,  Jacksnn  marches  on,  Iv.,  254. 

Swaanendael,  Del.,  Dutcli  colony  at,  i.,  433,  4;«; 
sold  to  W.  1.  Co.,  412. 

Swain,  John,  of  Nantucket,  ill.,  2  (Dot«). 

Swain,  Klchard.  of  Nantucket,  iU..  2(uote). 

Swalne,  William,  ii.,'.^  (nut«). 

Swallow.  The.  ii..  isl,  162. 

•'Swallow  Barn."  v.,  670. 

".Swamp  Angel.**  The.  v.,  157. 

Swansea,  Wales,  wreck  of  JYtncessat,  l|.,  120, 

Swansea.  Mass.,  Indian  attack  on,  ii..  4(h;. 

Swarthmiue  Hall,  residence  of  Fox,  ii.,  173  (cut). 

Swartwout,  Col.,  ill.,  462. 

Sweden,  sends  out  a  colony,  I.,  406  «(  seq.;  eml  of 
her  nile  in  America,  Ii.,  160;  witchcraft  trials 
In,  453;  her  exhibit  of  iron*work  at  ilic  World's 
Fair.  v..  i>.">0. 

Swedes,  settlement  of,  ii.,  IbOetseq.,  IW. 

swede's  Ford,  Pa.,  IH.,  .'ioS. 

Sweeiiv.  Prl.r  B.,  v.,  4:10. 

Sword's  Fai  111.  N.  Y.,  iii..  585. 

Sykes,  Ocii.  (4eorge,  at  Chancellorsvllle.  v.,  80; 
succeeds  Meade  in  comnmiul  of  Third  Corps,  95. 

Symmes,  JohuClcves,  iv.,  ir2. 

Tahi.et.  Celoron's  leaden,  ill.,  255  (and  note). 

Tacony.  The  bark.  v..  2'.w. 

Taensa  Indians.  The.  i|..  514  et  seq.,  5tVI. 

Taft,  Alphonso,  apindnled  Attorney-general,  v.^ 

439. 

Taller,  Col.,  of  Mass..  iii.,  1*28. 

Talcot.  Major,  Ii..  415.  417. 

Talcolt,  John,  at  Wist<heMter,  II.,  257. 

TalliMiosa  Indians,  ii.,  .5iM. 

Talladega.  Fort,  tight  at.  Iv..203. 

Talleyrand.  Marquis  de,  implicated  in  proposed 
briliei  V.  iv.,  133. 

TallahasHee,  The.    (See  The  Chamet''on.) 

Tallmadge,  James.  Jr.,  on  Missouri  bill,  lv.,2«5. 

Tallmadge,  Major  Benjamin,  at  North  Castle, 
i.v.,  *2o;  his  connection  with  the  capture  of 
Andre.  2.'). 

TallUHchutcheH.  Ala.,  fight  at.  iv..  *20;i. 

Tali>n,  Jean,  In  Canada,  II.,  54il,  .'"►02. 

Tamaroa.  Imllan  vlllageof,  U.,  513. 

Tamliient,  sachem,  at  IVnn's  treaty,  ii..  494. 

Tamocoiiio,  Iiulian  in  Va.,  i.,  :mi. 

Taney.  Kogir  B..  Secretary  of  the  Tri'asury.  |v., 
tvC;  In  the  Prlgg  case,  :m7  :  his  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, 347;  opinion  of.  In  the  Merryman  case, 
v..  1*22,1-2.3;  death  of , '272. 

Tappan,  Lewis,  his  bouse  sacked,  Iv.,  XJO. 

Tar-chacha.  killed,  |v.,*2'i5. 

Tariff,  the  lirst  protective.  |v.,  107  :  sustained  by 
the  Democrats  in  IslO.  2+1 ;  of  Js24,  27m  ;  as  a  sec- 
ti'unil  ((Ueslion,  -"Xi;  of  tv>,  291  ;  South  Caro- 
Una's  alllludr  toward.  :«»r» ;  Clay's.  :«'9;  Ver- 
idanck's,  310;  In  the  campaign  of  ih72.  v.,  4:W; 
reduction  in,  in  ls»3,  6.39;  the  Issue  of  ihe  cam- 
)>algn  of  IHS-I.  514;  Cleveland  advocates  reduc 
lion  t)f,  5tJ6;  Cleveland's  message  on.  .'•71  ;  Iho 
nuiln  issui^  In  Ishs,  577;  general  ilissallsfaction 
wlthlawofl.v^:),  595;  the  McKinley  Bill, 60(t;  tho 
exclusive  Issue  in  IS92,  6*25. 

rarleton.  Col.  Banasire,  his  campaign  In  the 
South,  Iv..  'M  et  seq.;  In  Virginia,  •>•'>. 

Tarratlne  Indians,  Ihe.  II  .  i:c'>. 

Tatatrax.a  HU|>i)osed  Indian  king,  II.,  569. 

Tatnall.Joslah.lv..  193. 

Tauntim,  Mass.,  11.,  44M  et  seq. 

Taxation  of  the  colonies.  III..  xtS  et  seq. 

Tavler,  Col.,  n-partee  of.  kl|.,  4l>  (note). 

Tavlor,  Dr..  Iv..  39h. 

Taylor,  John,  travels  of.  ||..  ISL 

Tav lor.  Col.  J.  H..  Burnside  re<iuest« relief  i>f,  Iv, 
:^2. 

Taylor,  John  W.,  |v.,  *2tM. 
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Taylor,  Ueii.  Richard,  at  Maustiuld,  v..  171;  (inar- 
rels  with  Kirby  Smitli,  174 ;  in  coiumaud  iu  Ala- 
bama, 226. 
Taylor,  Zachary,  in  Seminole  war,  iv.,  :?->i;  in 
Mexican  war,  369  etseq.;  electetl  President,  3S6  ; 
his  policy,  3.S9 ;  death  of,  3',H. 
Tea,  iluty  on.  Hi.,  3611  etseq. :  thrown  overboard,  372. 

Teach  (Mlaclc  Beard),  coinmander  of  pirates,  iii., 
97;  killed,  99. 

Teiiuii.Mh,  at  Tippecanoe,  iv.,  182;  at  Fort  Steph- 
enson, 194;  killed,  200;  on  amission  to  the  South- 
ci-n  Indians,  203. 

Tecumseh.  The  Union  monitor,  v.,  2-43  ;  leails  the 
monitors  iu  the  Bay  Fijiht,  245;  goes  to  the 
bottom  with  Captain  craven  on  board,  24fl. 

Ti-lr;,'r;ii)]i,  Th'-,  Morst'sin\  nitioii  of.  i\  ..  ;!l.j ;  the 
.MhUilie,  4>  ;  Its  ^'rowtli  liv  lvi:i,  v..  6:11. 

Telephone,  The,  v.,  4.S3  ;  litpid  introdueliou  of, 634. 

Teller.  Henry  M.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, v.,  529. 

"  Telling  the  Bees,"  v.,  667. 

Temple,  John,  his  duel,  iii.,  369. 

Temple,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.,  385, 

Temple's  Farm,  iii., 393. 

Ten  Broeck,  Geii.  Abrali.tni.  iii.,  riS7. 

Tennessee,  State  of,  visit. -.1  l.y  lie  Soto,  li..  .509; 
organized  in  177ii  as  WiisliiiiLitoii  county.  N.  C. 
iii.,  610;  delegates  troni.ailniiUed  to  Repubhcan 
convention  iu  1864,  v.,  259;  beginning  of  re- 
coustruction  in.  291;  electoral  votes  of,  not 
counted  in  1864,  340  ;  yellow  fever  in,  480 ;  Popu- 
lists tiiumph  in,  604;  convict  labor  troubles  in, 
616,  617.  ,    , 

Tennessee,  The  Confederate  ironclad,  construe, 
tiou  of  v.,  244;  attack.s  the  Feder.al  fleet  single- 
handed.  247;    ilisalib-d  after  a  brave  ligllt,  248; 
strength  ;ind  elhclflie\-  of,  :to,',. 
Tennis  Court,  The,  iu.,  369  (note). 
Tenterden,  Lord.  v..  418.  ^     ,, 

"Tenth  Muse.  The."  (See  Bradstreet,  Mrs. 
Anne.) 

Terre  Haute.  lurt.,  iv.,  182. 

TeiTitories.  The.  the  question  of  slavery  in.  iv.. 
390;  obliged  to  declare  for  universal  suffrage 
before  joining  the  I'liion.  v..  :',87, 

"Tenv.  c<-n.  Allred  11..  siur.-eils  liutlerin  attack 
on"Foit  Fislu-r.  \.,  :il9;  enl.rs  Wilmington. 
321 ;  ill  eommaud  ot  a  military  department  after 
the  war,  3.59. 

■"  Test  Ai-t,"  The,  passed,  ii.,  353. 

Tew,  a  pirate,  iii.,  34,  37. 

Tew,  Richard,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Texas,  State  of,  La  Salle  in,  il„  517  el  seq.;  an- 
nexed to  the  V.  S.,  555;  missions  and  posts  in, 
098  et  seq.;  the  question  of  acquisition  of.  iv., 
362  et  seq.;  treaty  reject.-d,  :'.6>:  its  annexation, 
369;  apartoftheU.  S.,3.s.'. ;  its  bonnclanett,  394; 
military  operations  in,  duliiig  Civil  W  ar,  v  , 
165;  provisional  govmioi  of,  ai.iioiiited  in  186.5, 
.376;  no  presid.ntial  v..te  in.  in  ls6s,  406;  .slow- 
ness of  reconstriKtion  in,  4ii7:  restored  to  state- 
hood, 408;  great  r.ailwav  strike  in,  in  1836,  561, 
562 ;  its  building  at  the  World's  Fair,  BoO. 

Thache.    (See  Teach.) 

TlNK^her,  Oxenbiidge.  iii.,  33'2. 

Thac-liir.  Ui-x.  I'etei ,  iii.,  40O,  .507,  575. 

Thames  (I'eijiiot)  liner.  The,  ii.,  4,  11,  14. 

"Tliaiiatopsis."  v..  i)^'^''. 

Thaiiet,  Earl  of.  ii.,  435  (note), 

Thatcbei-,  Admiial  H,  K.,  v.,  249. 

Thayer,  Eli,  Iv.,  408. 

Theron,  M.,  v.,  164. 

metis.  The  U.  S.  man-of-war,  on  (Jreely  relief 
expedition,  v.,  .535,  .536 ;  606. 

Thevet,  Andre,  French  nrivigatnr.  i..  .310. 

Third  Term,  Congressional  resolution  against 
presiflenti.al,  v.,  112;  Hayes's  de.-laration 
against,  516;  conveiuion  ot  Republicans  op- 
posing, 517.  ,        .  .  . 

Thirteenth  Amendment,  The,  introduction  of,  in 
Congress,  v.,  311  ;  opposition  to,  312;  adopted  by 
( 'ongress,  313 ;  text  of,  314. 

Thoburn,  Col.  Joseph,  at  Cedar  Creek,  v.,  239. 

Thomas,  Cleorge,  of  Pa.,  iii.,  189. 

Thomas,  Gen.  George  H.,  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  v.,  19 ;  aiijioiiited  Bnell's 
successor,  .33;  protests.  33;  at  i  liu  k;niiau!ra, 
i;i3  el  neq.:  "The  Roek  of  Cliiik;uiKUiga,"  136; 
sureeeds  Roseeians,  I:i7;  at  cli;ittanooga,  138, 
140-  niMler  s]i.rin;iii.  2i:;;  at  Rattle  of  Atlanta, 
2-21  '  sent  against  Ilooil  in  'reiinessee,  226  ;  anni- 
hilates Hood's  army,  '227;  left  by  Sherman  in 
Tennessee,  273 ;  in  command  of  Division  of  the 
Tennessee  after  the  war,  359. 


Thomas.  Jesse  B..  projioses  a  compromise,  iv.,  268- 
Thomas,  Gen.  Jidiii.  iii.,  407  mote) ;  .at  Dorchester 

Heights,  42  i;  in  C;in;iila,  449. 

Thomas,  Lieut.,  kilhd  at  savannah,  iv..  10. 
Thomas,  c^eu.  Loreuzo,  ordered  to  enlist  "con- 
trabands." v.,  146;  appointed  Secretary  of  War 

aA  interim,  389;    vainly  attempts  to  take  his 

position,  390. 
Thomas,  Peace  Commissioner,  killed  by  Indians, 

v.,  441. 
Thoinp.son,  accompanies    Washington    to    New 

York,  iv.,  105  (note), 
Tliomiisoii,  David,  at    Portsmouth,    i.,   334;     at 

Tliomiison's  Island,  423. 
Thompson.  (4en,.  iii..  450. 
Tlionii'soii.  }1(  ni\.  at  (itisUany.  iii.,  ,578. 
Tlion]).soii.  .laiuh'.  pioiiiiiont  disunionist,  iv.,440; 

at  Niagara  Rem c  Conleieiiee,  v..  267. 
Thompson.  Richiii  d  W.,  Hayes's  Secretary  of  the 

Navy.  v..  462;  retirement  of.  516. 
Thmnpsoii.  Col.  Williain.  iii.,  466, 
'rlionipsons  Island,  i  ,  4'23. 
Thoi  In  aiidson.  Siiorri,  a  Norse  explorer,  i,,  46, 
Tlioi  hall,  a  Nottliman,  i.,  48. 

Tlioiiiton.  In.,  saves  Patent  Office,  iv.,  221  (note). 
Thor.stein  of  Kinstiord,  i.,  45. 
Thorvalcl.  the  .Not  thtiian,  i.,  43  et  seq. 
Then  var<l,  a  i;re(nl;inder.  i..  46;  57,  58. 
Tlilo;it  disleioiiei.  iii,.  -2114  (note). 
Thidekiiiorloii.  Jolm,  ii.,  4o  tn.ote). 
Tlirog's.Niik.N.  v.,  the  British  occupy,  iii.,  513: 

I'econnaissauce  .at,  iv.,  66. 
Thurman,  A.  G.,  a  presidential  candidate  in  1884, 

v.,  .551 ;  nominated  for  Vice-president,  572  ;   his 

red    bandana,    573;      his    effective    campaign 

speeches,  577. 
Ticknor,  Francis  O.,  war-time  writings  of,  v., 

371. 
Ticonderoga.  N.  Y..  iii.,  289;  attacked  by  Aber- 

crombie,  '297  et  seq.;  occupied  by  Ainlieist.  302  ; 

importance    of,   431,    432-    Allen's   expedition, 

against,  433  etxeq.:  Bnrgoyne  captures,  573. 
Ticonderoga.  The  V.  S,  friliate,  v.,  317. 
Tienlioven,  Aillian  van.  ii..  1.55. 
Tienhoven,  Cornells  van,  ii,.  118;  in  HoUaud,  132, 

133,  131;  aiilioiliteil  li,se:il.  1:16,  150. 
Tilden,  Saiiiiii  1  .1,.  noiiiiiiated  for  President,  v., 

449-    L'ets  a  jioiMihii   iiiaioiitv,  but  is  defeated, 

4.50;  liit  I  irillspii  to  about' Ids  election,  451  etseq.: 

his  f..llo\vers  <t;iiiii  his  eli-,tiini,  461 ;    declines 

nomiiiiitioii  in  Isso,  520:  deafli  of.  .566. 
Tilghiiiaii.  Ceil,  l.lovd.  alKiiiiloiis  Fort  Henry,  v., 

1;  killed  at  Cliaiiipioirs  Hill.  los. 
Tilgliiiian.  l.ieiil.-c.l.  'I'lioli,  iii..  49.5. 
TiUi-v.  J.ilin  an. I  K.Uvaid.  i..  393  (note),  39.S. 
Tinib.r  Islaii.l.  ii..  Itio, 

Timro.l,  H.iirv.  wiir-time  writings  of.  v..  371 :  670. 
Tindall.  Thomas,  threatens  assault  on  Lord  Balti- 
more, i.,  485. 
Tinicum  Lsland,  settled  by  Swedes,  i.,  471 ;   u., 

1,50,  151,  1.52. 
Tiogii  Point.  Pa..  Sullivan  moves  on.  iv..  4. 

Tiplieiai Batll.'  ol.  iv,.  l.vj. 

TisijiKiiitniii.     IS.M^  S.iii;iiilo, ) 

TitnlKi.  anegi'o  sla\.-.  ii,,  t.T. 

Titnsvill.-.  I'a,,  gi.iit  II. ....I  ;iiid  Are  at,  v„  617. 

Tivi-rtoii,  R.  1..  loll  at.  ii,.  nil.  406. 

Tobacco,  in  Englaii.l,  i-,  2."  (note) ;    profit  of,  302; 

in  Conn.,ii.,  26  ;  in  Va.,  210;  iii.,  54-.56. 
Tod,  David,  appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury,  v., 

261;  declines, '261,497. 
Tom,  King  ..( th..  Naringansetts,  iii.,  115, 
Tolnbmb.  .■  River,  The,  ii.,  547. 
ToinoCliuhi.  iii,.  145.  151. 
Tomoka  River.  The,  ii.,  5.58. 
Tomoqua  Indians,  The,  ii.,  558. 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  chosen  'Vice-president,  iv., 

■246. 
Tonty,  Henri  de,  with  La  Salle,  ii.,  512  etseq.;  at 

St.  Joseph,  516 ;  letter  of,  .523. 
Toombs,  Bobert,  approves  the   assault  on  Mr. 

Sumner,  iv.,  420;  in  Davis's  cabinet,  443;  at 

Gaines's  Mills,  535. 
Topeka,  Kan.,  legishature  meets  at,  iv,,  413. 
Topping,  Thomas,  ii.,  .3'20. 
Torbert.  C4en.  A.  T.  A.,  under  Sheridan,  v.,  234; 

at  Winchester,  236 ;  defeats  Rosser  and  Lomax, 

2.38. 
Tories,  in  Boston,  iii.,  395  ;  in  New  York,  455  ;  on 

Long  Island,  459;  in  N.  C,  406;  in  Central  N. 

Y.,  609. 
Toronto.    (See  York.) 

Torrett,  James,  sella  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 
Toscanelli,  Paul,  geographer,  i,,  104. 
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Tower,  Thonins.  iii.,  l-n  (notiO. 

TiiWDMolnl,  Gcli..  iii..  ;i04 ;  at  Queljec,  310. 

Townslitnil,  t'hallc.'*.  iii..  3i:i  (note). 35i 

Towsoii,  Ciipt.,  at  cliliiiiewu.  iv.,  211. 

ToziiT,  Hicliaiil,  attalkiMl.  it..  439. 

Tracy.  Buiijaiiiiii  I"..  Han  jaoii'a  Secretary  of  tlir 

Navy,  v.,  .wo. 
Tracv.  lie.  at  IJutbee.  ii..  33'J  ct  leq. 
Tra(\"o  of  the  Colonies,  iii.  331. 
Tradin^-postM.  l-:iiKliHli.  in  Maine.  Iii.,  l'.)7. 
Treasiii-y  IJepaMmeiit,  The.  loans  ue»iotiateil  by. 

iu  latJO",  v..  -IHT  ;    lielU'essinj;  conilition  of.  In  isiit. 

49S;  Its  contliet  o(  autliority  with  Department 

of  Justice  in  sealing:  ilispnte.  .Vi9. 
Troa.sury  Nole.s.  Ilr.st  i.ssue  uf.  v.,  488. 
Treat.  0"ov..  iii..  -7. 

Treat.  ISIaJol-.  at  Blooily  lirook.  ii..  412. 
Treat.  Uoherl.  at  Newark.  N.  .1..  il.,  322. 
"Treatise  (HI  t)i'i^inal  siii."  v..  <:iJ3. 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Knglalul,  iv.,  77;    sl^ietl. 

89;  of  ohent.  23li.  210;  v.,  423. 
Treaty  of  Washinplon.  The.  v..  410  el  seq.;    coni- 

miB.sinn  whiili  forruiilateil.  ineet.s  at  Waahini;. 

ton.  tl^:    cil,.,ts  ot.  4r,i:    it.s  treatment  of  the 

tislienc",  i|ni-stion.  42."i. 
Tl-ent  allair.  The.  jv..  4'.l."i  et  Krq. 
Trenton.  .N.  .1..  iii..  .v.-j.  .vj'..  .)U;i.  .'.:ai. 
Trenton,  The.  in  Salno;in  Imi  ru-:iiie.  v..  5(>1. 
Treseol,  W.  II..  ilisuiiioiil.st  leader,  iv.,  140 ;  spe. 

cial  envoy  to  Chili,  v..  .'»37. 
Trimble,  Gen.  Isaac  It.,  liis  account  of  Ihe  c li- 

tion  of  the   Confeilerates  after  JIalvern   Hill, 

Iv...i41. 
Trimmings,  ^tisanna.  ami  witchcraft,  ii..  4(!ii. 
Trinity  church.  N.  Y..  buys  larm  of  Bogarilus. 

ii.,  121  (note);  linrneil.iii.,  .'ill. 
Trinity  Kiver.  ii..  o2(i. 
Triple  Alli;inee,  The  (of  lli(18).  ii..  34G. 
Tripoli,  war  with.  iv..  I.').'). 

Trippe.  Lieut...  in  the  war  with  Tilpoli,  iv..  l.W. 
Trobi  ianil.  (ien.  Oe.  v.,  44G. 
Trolley  e;ir8.  v..  *;;!•'>. 
Tromp.  Adnillal.  ii.,  130. 
Trott.  Nicholas,  of  S.  C:..  iii..  OS.  100. 
Troup.  Gov.,  on  state  riKhts  aud  slavery,  iv. ,  2.ms 

(note). 
"True  Uelatiini."  Ca]it.  .lohri  Smith's,  v..  (.61. 
Truman.  Major  Tholn:is.  ol  Va.,  ii..  294.  293. 
Trunilmll.  Fort.  c:ipluri!  of.  iv..  OH. 
Trunibiill.  .lolin.lii..  409;  paiiitiUBS  of,  ii72  ;  (17:!. 
Tiiiinbiill.  .lohii.  wl■itin^'s  of.  v.,  (»<i;!. 
Tiunihnll.  (;ov.  Jonathan  ot  Conn..  111.,  413. 
Trninbull,  .losepli.  ill.,  409. 
Trumbull,  Lvnnm.  opposes  Grant,  v.,  432;  43;f. 
Tnist.s,  law  aimed  ill,  iu  l.s'.lO,  v..  (Kll. 
Tryon,  Gov.,  ill.,  4.v.i;  at  New  York.  492;  at  Dan- 
bury.  .317;  in  Connecticut.  (11.3. 
Trvoii  County.  N.  Y..  iii..  (i08. 
Tumuli.  British,  i..  21. 
Tunis,  treaty  with.  Iv..  244. 
Tupper.  Sii-  diaries,  ou  Fisheries  Commission  of 

1SS7.  V. ,  .'iH.^. 
Turner,  Capt.,  at  Tui'iier's  I'alls,  ii..  414. 
Turner,  Nat.  his  liisurii-clion.  It..  319  et  seq. 
Turner,  lioliert,  of  KasI  Jel.sey.  iii..  (i  (uole). 
Turner's  Falls.  JIass.,  11.,  -114,  41.'*. 
Turtle  Bay,  N.  Y'..  ill..  4.'i7. 
Tiiscaroia,  N.  Y..  destroyed,  Iv., '202. 
Tuncarora,  The  U.  s.  friciiti-.  v..  317. 
Tu.scaic.ras.  The.  Join  the  Five  Nations,  Hi.,  IS, 

94;  in  North  Carolina,  91. 
Tuttill,  William,  of  New  Haven,  il.,  l.V.  (note). 
Tweed,  William  M.,  his  KiUK  in  New  Y'ork,  v., 

430;  iiriestand  ileath  of.  4:il. 
Tweed  KInc  The.  v..  1'29  (•(«■?. 
•'Twenty-.second  Joint  Rule."  The,  adoption  of. 

v..  :I39;  4."il  ;  4,'Wi. 
TwiftKS.  Gen.  David  E.  at  Fowltnwn,  iv.. '249 ;  in 
Me.vico.  :t7»;  surniiili'is  U.  s.  properly  in  Texas. 

44.3. 
Tj'bee  I.sland.  (ia..  llKliI  hcul.so  beRun  at,  iii..  147. 
Tyler.  Geu..  at  Bull  Kail.  iv..40.1.  4G4. 
Tyler.  John,  his  accesshm  to  the  presidency.  Iv.. 
3.39;  vetoes  of.  :illO;  ou  the  Texan  question.  ;iii3  ; 
prominent  disunlonist,  440. 
Tynei-.  James  N..  v.,  43s. 

Tyule.  Col.  Edward.  Gov.  of  S.  C.  Ul..  85,  m. 
Tyrker,  lliuls  (,-rapes  In  X'iidaud,  1  ,  4'2. 

UCITA,  an  Indi:iu  chief  in  Florida,  1.,  l.vs. 
UUoa.  Flancisco  di'.  In  Cal.,  11.,  ■3<li;. 
Unadllla,  Indian  town  ot,  deslroyid.  Iii.  m'. 
Uncas,  sachem,  II.,  9,  Hi;  muiilers  .Miautonoiiio, 
9U;  141,  142. 


"  ITucle  Tom's  Cabin."  intliience  of.  v.,  307.  0(i9. 
Underlilll,  John. i..  458.  4110;  In  Heipiot  Hal,  Ii..  2, 

:i,  10,  et  ii€<i.;  ou  Loniflslaud,  142  elKeq.;  In  U.  I.» 

143.  Ill ;  his  "  News  from  .America."  v..  (iC2. 
■■  I'ntliscovered  Couulry.  The."  v..  071. 
rnifornis.  111..  491. 

t'nion,  first  movement  towards,  iv..  99. 
I'liion,  N.  Y..  vilhiL'e  of.  Iv.,  4. 
I'nlou   Labor  I'lirty,  The,   nominates  Alson  J. 

Streeter,  v.,  573. 
Union  of  Colonies,  plan  for  a.  ill.,  '261, 
Cnlou  Pacltlc  Kallroail,  The.  alleKcd  corniptlon 

in  I  onstriictinK.  v..  4;((i.  ef  «C9.;  eharfres  aKUIUsl 

111. line  III  eonnection  with.  Ms. 
T'nioiito"  II,  N.  J.,  iii..  •3"22. 
I'nll.  d  Colonies  of  New  EnKland.  The.  il..49. 
United  Labor  Party.  The.  nominates  Uobert  II. 

Cowdl  v.  v..  .37.3. 

Vnilid  litales.  The  frlKate,  captures  Macedo- 
nian.i\.,  193;  blockaded  at  New  Lontlon, '207. 

United  States  Bank,  The,  chartered,  Iv.,  244; 
Jackson's  liftht  against,  :100.  301. 

l"riza(;;i,  Spaiii.sh  Governor.  Iv.,  CB. 

Uphiiid.     iS.e  Che.-l.T.  I'a.l 

I'psh.ill.  Nieliolas,  on  the  Friends.  H..  180. 

Upshur.  Abel  P..  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
iv..  :«i.3;  his  death.  ;t07. 

Uiu^imy.  represented  at  l*an-.Amerlcan  Cou- 
Kress.  v..  .388. 

Urv.  Johu.  in  the  Necro  Plot.  Iii..  ■239  ct  acq. 

Usher.  Joh f  .\.  H.,  Ii.,  4:r2  et  neq. 

Usselinex,  Williaiii,  1.,  :143  (note).  41.3,  lim. 

I'tah.  state  ef.  Mormons  in.  iv..  I'27 ;  law  against 
polyiraniy  in.  v..  .343. 

Utie.  Nathaniel,  of  Md..  ii..  '2-19. 

Utrecht.  L.  I.,  the  British  occupy,  iii..  497. 

Utrecht.  Treaty  of.  U..  5'24;  ill.,  40.  208. 

Utrecht.  L'nioii  of,  i.,  ;)41. 

V.\Al!i  K.  the  baker.  Ills  connection  with  the  Ne- 
Klo  Plot.  Iil.,'2'20. 

VallaiidiKham,  Clement  L.,  arrest  of.  tor  Intem- 
pei  ate  speeches,  v..  118;  nominated  for  Governor 
o(  I  lino.  1^9;  def.-.ited.  PHI;  helps  tti  nomluato 
.Mecleli'iiii  antl  ,iii;iilel..^  with  him, '209. 

\'alMi.li;i.  an  Indian  kin;;,  i..  .3:1. 

Vall<'il  citil.  The  Union  i^ulibout.lv..  300. 

\';illi  V  I'oiV'e,  Pa.,  iii..  511.3.  693. 

V;ili.;ilaiso.  Chili.  liKht  in  harbor  of,  iv.,  2'22 ;  Am- 
erican s:illors  atlacked  In.  v..  lilO. 

Vail  Huren.  Martin.  Secretary  of  State.  iv..298; 
events  of  Ins  Admlnistiation.  3.34  et  »eq.:    nis 

.  position  in  1.S40,  3.3s ;  tree-soil  candhlate.  ;fJ). 

Villi  Cortlandt.  Stephen,  member  of  New  York 
Ciomcil.  ill.  12;  anecdote  of.  12  (Uote);  Lis  tlight 
to  Albany.  10. 

Van  Conrtlandt.  Col..  Hi..  584. 

Van  Curler.  Arendt.  1..  412;  death  of.  Ii..  34.3. 

Vail  Curler,  .lacob.  I..  440. 

Van  Dam.  Hip.  of  N.  Y..  Iii..  .30;  '2'22.  2'24. 

Van  Deerin;.''s  Mills.  Pa..  HI..  .3.»9. 

Van  der  Doiick.  Adrian,  author  of  the  •'\er- 
too'h  "ii..  l:iO;  leader  iu  New  Netherlaild.  131 
,■(  .17.  i;t9. 

Van  der  (irist.  Capt.,  ii.,  12.3. 

Van  Dorn.  Gen.  Earl,  v.,  liKhta  battle  of  luka,  ;I4; 
attacks  Corinth,  35;  succeeded  by  I'emberton, 
311;  at  Baton  Kou(;e,40;  captures  Holly  Siirinns, 
42;  in  Arkansas,  40;  captures  Cidinni's  detach- 
ment, r27. 

Van  Horne,  Tiavid,  Hi.,  '2.r2  (note). 

Van  Horne.  Thomas  1!..  defeateil.  Iv..  1H8. 

Vail  Munay.  William,  seiil  to  France.  Iv..  13-1. 

Van  .Ness.  Cld..  Hi.,  41.2. 

Vail  Hensselael.Stepliell.atQllienstowil.lv..  190. 

Van  Schalck.    Col.,  his  expedlllon   against   the 

(lliondiiKas.  iv..  4. 
Vail  Schaicks  Island,  N.  ^  ..  ill.,  5,(1. 
Van  Twlller,  Woiiter,  In  New  Netlierlaud.  1.,  4:10. 
Van  Voorst,  at  Pavonia,  I.,  442. 
Van  Wart,  Isaac,  captor  ot  Andre,  Iv.,  '24. 
Van  y.m\M,  Mr.,  of  N.  Y  .  Hi..  '2'2il. 
Van  /.aiidt.  Mr.,  Texan  minister.  Iv.,  300. 
Van  Zaiidt.  Winan.  Hi, '2:12  motel. 
Vaiiei',  Zebulou  B.,  moves  to  repeal  entire  Civil 

Servii-e  Law,  v.,  .3115. 
r«ii(lo(io.The.  In  Samonii  hiinlcane.  v..  .vsi. 
ValldelblU.   Cornelilis.  ol t  Jellerson    Davis  » 

biindsln v.,  3.31:  eauttht  Iu  aspecuhlthiu  by 

(ioald..3<1.3.  „        „    ,., 

Validerdussen.  Col.,  of  Carolina.  II..  .M. 
Vamlerlyii.  Jidiu.  v..ii73. 
Vane  sir  Heiirv.  In  Massachusetts,  I..  5*1;  Ii,  41 ; 

aids  Wllllalns,"4:i,  104. 
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Vano,  pirate  captain,  iii.,'.>s. 

Vaiirk.  v\..  iiuntfil.  iii.,  584  (note). 

VariMiiii.  I'ol.,  iii..  497. 

Vanina,  Tlu'  Tiiioti  ;iuiil)oat,  v.,  24. 

VusL-n  -Nunez,     (See  Ballioji  ) 

Vaintit-iiil,  ."Maninis  ih  ,  at  New  Oileaiis,  ii.,5r}0; 
Gi'Vfiii.ir  1.1  (  ana. la,  iii  .Hi;  inuitt-H  ludiaus,  KIS; 
COiiMuIli'd  1»3'  tin-  J.MuitH.  Iil7. 

Vautiicuil,  Canada,  li^litiuj;  at,  iii.,  450. 

Vauf;han.  Gen.  Sir  JoTin,  at  N.  Y.,  iii..  403. 

Vaujfhan,  Lieut.-ffov.  of  N.  H.,  iii.,  138. 

Vauglian.  Col.  William,  at  Ltniisburg,  iii.,  '2.12. 

Vamiuelin,  Capt..  at  Quebec,  iii.,  305,  311. 

Vealtowu,  N.  J., iii..  5*24. 

Velascn,  Dun  Lui.s  rtc.  i..  220. 

Velasqu./.  ix.ii  Di.-iiu.  i.,  148. 

Venahl.s.  (Jen.,  ii-.  4M. 

Veiiant'",  Pa.,  iii.,  --',7.  -HiO;  captured,  323. 

Veuegas,  the  historian,  ii.,  58S>  (note),  590. 

Venezuela,  represeuled  at  rau-American  Con- 
f<ress,  v.,  588. 

Veuiicr,  ii.,  379  (note). 

Vera  Vvnz.  caiitnnd  hv  Scott,  iv.,  376  ;  v.,  396. 

Verdrieti^'  llceck,  Hudson  Kiver,  i.,  352. 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  his  influence  against 
America,  iv.,  76. 

Verluilt,  William,  Governor  of  Dutcli  colony,!., 
367. 

Veriii.  .Ttishua.  ii.,  40. 

Verleitiiiln-r-,  Now  York,  ii..  340. 

Vennunt.  state  nf.  tlio  dispute  over,  iii.,  430  ;  tlie 
(lue.stinii  (if  lier  staUis,  iv.,  78  et  sc'i.:  declare.-^ 
herself  an  independent  State,  7!t;  admitted  to 
the  Union.  8'J. 

Vernon.  Admiral,  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  ii., 
5(iO;  iii.,  159. 

Vernon,  James,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Verplanck,  Gulian  C,  his  revenue  bill,  iv.,  310. 

Verplank's  Landing.  N.  Y.,  captured,  iii.,  015. 

Verrazano,  Giovanni  da,  voyages  of,  i.,  176,  180. 

Verrazano,  Ilieroniniu.s  da,"i..  176  (note). 

*'  Vertoogh,"  or  Renum.st ranee,  Tlie,  ii.,  132,  133. 

Vespucci^  Amerigo,  vovages  of, i.,  121,  122;  letter 
to  De'  Medici,  124  ;  to  Soderini,  126  ;  America 
named  for.  r_'7. 

Vickslmr-r.  Miss,,  fnrtitied  1»>'  insuv-rents.iv..  471 ; 
aurn-nder  demanded,  v.,  2s  ;  reinforced.  28,29; 
de.scripiion  d,  40  :  almost  within  Federal  grasp, 
41;  siei,'e  liegnn.  4(i  :  despiTate  sit  nation  of,  89; 
various  schemes  for  Ilie  caidure  of.  106;  be- 
sieged bv  Grant,  no  et  tifj-:  surrender  of,  111, 
112;  yellow  fever  in,  4.SI. 
Victor,  The.    (See  Rappahannock,  The.) 

Vilas.  Wm.  F..  Cleveland's  Postmaster-General, 
v..  55 1 :  ap]>ointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  566. 

Villegajiiion,  Nicliolas,  Chevalier  de,  in  South 
America,  i  .  l.^^li. 

Vincennes.  Iml ,  iii.,  257;  captured,  611. 

Vincent^  Gen.  John,  at  Battle  of  Stony  Creek,  i  v., 
197. 

Vines,  Richard,  in  Maine,  i.,  329,  335. 

Vinland,  of  the  Nort  Iimen,  i.,  42. 

A'inton.  Samuel  F,.  i*-,,  415. 

Viomenil,  Baron  di-,  at  Vorktown,  iv.,  73. 

Virginia.  SI  ate  of.  eal led  Axacau.i..  220;  named  bv 
Kaleii:li,-Jl.'. ;  livst  Colon  V  i  M .  2'i'l  ;  eolonial  la \vs of, 
30(1;  slavery  ill  trod  need  in,  v.wl:  niassaeie  in,  I7;t ; 
governoisof,  A'^fi  et  seq. :  \\'iiiMirop  on  ina.ssacre 
m,  ii.,  57  :  201  et  seq.;  massacre  in.  2iH;  aLid  the 
Commonwealth,  211 ;  Bacon's  rebellion  in,  JUiicf 
ae*/.,  iii.,  53  ;  a  royal  province,  57;  rebi-llionsm. 
58;  state  prisone'rs  sent  to.  .'..s;  comlition  oi.  m 
16ir2.  64,  68  ;  towns,  78  ;  ai:ain>t  taxation.  ;;:Ls,  on  t he 
StampAct,339.  340;onindeiM  ndt  nee.  ITK;  adoiUs 
a  constitution.  1S7  :  iioliiie.il  importance  of.  iv  . 
246:  deb-ates  from,  not  allow. -d  to  volein  F.e- 
publieau  eoii\-cntion  oi  isni.  \..2.'i!i;  tieuiniilii^' 
of  rei-onsi  ruction  in,  'JH'J  ;  elect  oral  votes  of.  not 
counted  in  l.si;i,;;tn;  nets  of  <  'onfecb-rale  govern- 
ment in.  deelareil  null  and  void,  'M'C-  sttiiiu'i'nl 
lawsa.uainst  negtocs  in,  37.s;  no  pi  esidential  \d1  e 
in,  in  isiis,  4i)ii;  slowiuiss  of  reconstruction  in, 
407;  restored  to  statehood,  408;  its  house  at  the 
World's  Fair,  (il'.i. 
Virginiit,  Tlie,  the  first  .American  ship,  i.,  292. 
Virguiia.  'Die.     {Svi-  Mrrri mac.  The.) 

"  Vir;;inia  (.'oniedians,  Tlie."  v..  (i7ii. 

Virginia  ( ■oinpany,TIie,  cliartersof,i.,267,291 ;  its 
hostilitvtoPljTiiouthCo.,  332;  James  I.  and.  476; 
dissolution  of,  482;  attempt  to  reestablish.il., 
202. 
Viryinnis.  The,  captured  by  Sjtaniards,  v.,  412; 
intense  excitement  over,  ends  in  her  restoration, 
413. 


Viscaino,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it.,  585  et  seq. 
"  Voices  of  the  Night,  Tlic."  v..  667. 
Vohinos.  a  pilot  in  Visi  aino's  llect,  ii.,  586, 
Von  SI  nil.  Gen.,  iii.,  493. 
Voyagenrs,  The,  origin  of,  ii.,522. 
Vrieseudael,  De  Viies's  colonj'  at,  i.,  452. 
Vulture.  The,  her  connection  with  Aniuld's  plot, 
iv.,  20. 

Wabash.  The.  frigate,  iv.,  493. 

Wabash  River,  The,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.,  507 

(and  note). 
Wachusett,  Mount,  ii.,  414. 
U'acfivsett.   The    U.  S.    sloop-of-war,    tows   the 

Florida  to  sea.  v.,  298. 
Wachusett  Imlians,  The.  at  Lancaster,  ii.,  414. 
Wa<i"lell.  (-'apt.  James  I.,  in  command  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, v.,  303. 
Waddle,  Wm.,of  Gorton  parlv,  ii..  76  (note). 
Wade,  B.  F.  opposition  of.  to  Lin.oln  and  recon- 
struct ion  plan.  v..  2ii4  ;  his  salisluelHin  at  John- 

S(»n's  accession  to  the  lUesidtMu  >'.  375. 
Wa<lsworth,  Capt.,  hides  Cimu.  charter,  ii.,  328; 

iii.,  2,s. 
Wadsworth.  Gen.  James,  iii.  (Col.),  393;  495. 
Wads\v(Utli,  Lieut.  Henry,  iv.,  160. 
Wai:t's.  in  ^Massachusetts  in  1715,  iii.,  127  ;  in  Eng- 

lanil,  1J7  (note). 
Wahab's,  N.  C.  skirmish  at,  iv.,  37. 
Wahangnonawit.    mentioned   in  Wheelwright's 

deed,  ii.,  4:i6. 
WahiiiniKieut.  a  Connecticut  chief,  i.,  547. 
Wainwimht.  I'onunander  Jonathan  M.,  killed  at 

(ialvestoit,  v..  166. 
Waite,    Motii.son    R-,   on  Geneva  Tribunal,  v., 

42n;r.::s  ;  di-ath  of.  .^66. 
Wake,  a  iniate.iii..  :;i. 
Wakelet.  Ingntms  lieutenant,  ii..  315. 
Walcot,  Maty,  and  the  w  itihes,  ii.,  458  et  seq. 
Walde<kers,"iii.,5:fl  ;  dele;He<tin  N.J.,  546. 
Waldeuses.  The.  oil  the  Delaware,  ii.,  162. 
Waldo,  Capt., at  Jamestown,  i.,  2ViO. 
Waldo  patent.  The,  ii..  427  (note). 
Waldron,  Resolved,  Commissioner  to  Maryland, 

ii..250. 
Walilioii,  Major  Richard,  resists  Allen,  ii.,  434, 

435  ;  entrai).-*  the  Indians,  440  ;  at  the  Kennebec, 

441  ;  murdered,  444,  445. 
WalUsieiniiller,  ]\Iartin.    publishes  "  Cosmogra- 

plini'  Inlrodiictio."  i..  iji, ;  names  America,  127. 
Walford.  (Joi.ilwife,  a  wileh,  ii..  166. 
Walbnd.Thonijta.  at  Charleston,  i.,  531;  fined  and 

banis;i<-<l.r,;;:i. 
Walker,  I  on,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  iv.,561. 
Wiiiker,  i;ilhertC.,v.,  40H. 

Walker,  Henderson,  of  N.  C,  death  of,  lit,  86. 
Walker,  .Admiral,  Sir  Hoveden,  iii.,  45. 
Walker,  .lohn.  ii.,44  (note). 
Walker,  L.  1'-,  ill  Davis's  cabinet.  |v.,  443. 
Walker,  Bidii-rt  J.,  (iovernor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  414. 
Walker.  William.  lilibuster.  iv.,  428. 
Wal k  i n-tlic-ivater,  Tbe,iv.,  275. 
Walklale.  <;.  orge,  iii.,52. 
Wall  street  (N.  Y.),  origin  of  name,  ii,  338. 
Wallaboiit  Bav,  the  Waal-boi,'t,  i.,  :i66;  iii.,  498. 
W.illace,  rapt.,  of  the  7.V),sr.  iii,.  117. 
Wallace,    lien.    Lew,    at    Shiloh,    v.,    15    et    seq.; 

cheeLs  Farlv's  advance,  2;H),  2;U. 
W;illev.  MajorJohn,of  Plymouth,  it,  39S;  on  Leis- 

ler,  iii,.20. 
W;illo..iiiseoik  River,  The.  iii.,  581. 
Walloons,  in  America,  i..  :i(i5. 
Wal|io|.-,  Horace.  )iis  ■■  Letters  "  quoted,  iii.,  331 

mole  I;  :iii'.'  Uiofc):  quoted  :i7H  (note). 

Walpole,  Sir  liobei  t,  i|noted.  iii.,  331. 

Walpoh-  grant.  Tlie.  iii,,  257  (note). 

Walsiimlnini,  Sii   Fianci.s,  i.,  232;  341. 

Waller.  Lev.  Mr,,  iii.,  128. 

Walloi!.  George,  ii.,  467. 

Waiiiesit,  N.  H.,  ii.,  436  (note). 

Wanipanoag  (Pokanoket)  Indians,  The,  ii.,  402, 
404. 

Warasutta.    (See  Alexander.) 

Wanauuiker,  John,  Harrison's  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, v.,  580. 

"  Wanton  Gospellers."  in  Mass.,  ii.,  6fi. 

War  declared  by  England  against  France  (1702), 
iii.,  122. 

War  with  the  French,  iii..  250  ei  seq.;  expenses 
of,  330,331. 

War  Democrats,  rise  of,  iv.,  460. 

Ward,  Andrew,  ii.,  22  (note). 

Ward.  Gen.  Artemas,  at  Boston,  iii..  394;  407;  425. 

Ward,  Col.,  fortities  Brooklyn,  iii.,  462. 
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Ward,  Ensipii,  at  Pittsbur«,  Hi.,  'KiO. 

Wanl,  (iuvcriioriif  li.  I.,  iii.  :iau. 

\Vau\,  <'oiiiiii;iinli-r  J.  H..  killi-d.  iv.. -lUl. 

^Viutl.  Itfv.  N;itliiiiml,ii.,12  (linlo);  lit8  "  Simple 
(■<it»I.r  of  A;iawam,"  .',9  (note);  his  "HtMly  o( 
l.ilM  lilLs."  til ;  liiH  won  i>uuishcd,  (>(>  luolfj. 

Ward.  MiH.  S.  A..  iv..'i7)i  (note). 

Wanlswnrtli,  Capt.,  killed,  ii.,  41i!. 

Wan- ham.  John,  of  DorclnHtrr.  |..  &31,  532. 

Warm',  Thomas,  of  Kust  J  ersev.  iii.,  ti  (uutu). 

Warner.  Col.,  ot  Va..  (laoted,  iii.,  ;VJ. 

Warner,  John,  of  <:nrt<ju  party.  ii.,7o  (note). 

Warner.  Col.  Setli.  iii.,  4ij  ;  574  ;  oHl. 

Warrni,  Caiit.,  iii.  -~*>. 

Warnii,  (Ji-ri.  (Jimvernenr  K..  at  Groveton,  Iv., 
5.5' i -.  M-mi>ii?4trate.s  with  Hooker  at  Chancollorn- 
villf.  v..^o  ,  ;ii  Ct'itysburitr.  lui ;  temporarily  sue- 
etr.lH  ]laiie.Mk.ln;(;  under  Grant,  llM;  at  Battle 
of  till'  WildiruisM. 'Joi.  2V2:  cmtii^ea  the  North 
Anna.'j(i.j;  utartsfor  the  Jame.s,  HOU;  sent  to  aid 
Sheridan,  :f^'J ;  relieved  from  eoninmntl,  XIO. 

Warren,  .lames,  letter  from  Adams  to,  iii.,  476 
(imte)  ;  to  <  Jerry.  47«  ;  5«*J;  iilS  (Uote). 

Warien.  Joseph,  his  oration,  iii.,  li-Ht} ;  his  jiredie- 
lion,  asti:  earloek  shot.  ."Iffi ;  hi.-*  letter  t*>  Ga^e. 
li'M  :  killed.  4ii:i:  reports  sutVolk  Kesolutlons,  47L'. 

Warren,  Mary,  eonfeHSion  of,  un  witelieraft.  ii.. 

W^arren.  Adndral,  sir  Peter,  at  St.  Anft'it^tlne,  ii., 
5tr2:  iii..  'iw.  2i:{,  215,  243;  In  comuiaiid  on  the 
American  coast,  iv.,205. 

W^arn-n.  Capt.  Kalclitl".  i..  501. 

Warren,  Hi*  hard,  of  the  Mayfloxrer,  !..  393  (note). 

W^ai  i«ii.  Wjnslow,  iii..  47ti  (.'*ecoiul  note). 

WaniiiL'tdii,  <'ai)t.  l^ewin,  iv.,  221. 

W^aruick,  Karl  ot,  i.,  4?;l ;  ii.,  'JS;  on  Wllllani'8 
eliartrr,  102. 

Wai  u  lek.  K.  I.     (See  Shawomet.) 

Wurw  lek  Township,  Pa.,  Iii.,  55<J. 

Washbiinie.  Gen.  Cadwalhnhr  C,  v..  41. 

Wa.slibnrne.  K.  B.,  n|>poinIed  Secretari'  of  State. 
A'.,  4(it;;  resigns  a*>"U  afterwards.  40ti :  his  dii>lo- 
macy  during  the  Franco- PruHsian  War.  416. 

W'aahmgtou,  Augustine,  iu  Ohio  Company,  iii.. 

Wa.Mbinirton,  Fort.  iii..  4H1 ;  517. 

Wa.-^IiuiL'ti.ii,  Fort,  site  nf  Cincinnati,  iv.,  112. 

WaHliiiit,'tun.  (it-orf^e,  sent  to  Venan^".  Iii.,  259 ; 
joins  lirad'lock,  'HA;  Joins  Forbes,  3W> ;  ap- 
jiolnttd  *  'omni:iiid«-r-in  chief.  4t»7;  at  Cam- 
bMdu'f,  4ll^  ;  bis  iMidal.  12.S  ;  instructs  Arnold, 
11-  ;  liiirrii's  troops  to  Xi-w  York.4tJ2  ;  a  letter  to, 
relused,  li«i ;  in  New  Yc»rk.  50*!;  crosses  the 
lielaware,  522.  5;il  ;  marclies  on  Princeton.  ."i:(2; 
correspondi^nce  with  Uowe,  541  ;  brraks  camp 
at  Mnmsto\vn..v.o-.  at  liartsviHe.  .v.l  ;  at  Uat- 
tl.-of  Brandy  winf.,v,  1 17  .s*77.;  at  Valb-y  For^'e, 
5!*:i ;  piirsm  s  Clinton,  li'C;  at  .Monnioiitb,  «;iti; 
rebukes  Lee.iJiM;  at  I  lai  tf'Td.  iv..2I  ;  at  Weill- 
ersheld,  Ui  ;  interview  with  an  aged  imtrlot.  "l ; 
at  Newburffh,  H'-i  et  geq.;  plot  to  capture,  h4 
(n<^de):  nuiuarchy  ni'oiiosed  to,  05  ;  his  address 
to  the  army,  «^  ;  takes  leave  of  his  olhei-rs,  Mt ; 
Ids  Jourui-y  to  the  West,  !t5  ;  his  opinion  of  I'on- 
jrress.  '.<5 ;  on  soci<*ties  for  manaKin;,'  public 
affairs,  iwi ;  presldt-g  over  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 100;  chosen  President,  KH  ;  etiqUrtlr 
during;  his  presidency,  HI  ;  his  death.  i:t') ;  Lee's 
eulof^y  on,  136;  centennial  of  Idu  inauguralhm 
in  New  York,  v.,  .'>h1  et  meg. 

Washin^fton,  John,  of  Va..  ii..  2ft4,  2»5. 

Washinf^ton,  Lawrence,  iii..  76 ;  lu  the  Ohio 
Companj',  257. 

Wa.slnngt<>n,  I.Qnil,  at  Moant  Vernon,  Iv.,  o-'t 
(note). 

Washhifrton.  State  of,  admlRKton  of,  recom- 
Mii-ndrd  bv  Ucpnblicans  iu  IH^k.  v..  574;  ad- 
niiit.-d  to  «iafi-liooil..S7s. 

Wasliin^'ton,  Col.  William,  at  Trenton,  52(»;|%-., 
13;  nt  Battle  of  Cowiiens.  42.  43;  at  Guilford 
Court  House.  4(1;  at  Kulaw  Siirln|j;H,  M. 

W'aHhiuKton,  D.  C,  the  capital  remove<l  to.  iv.. 
l.'Vi;  Ross's  expedition  au'ainst.21'i :  public  luilld- 
injrs  in,  burned.  22(i;  icll.vt-d  by  Seventh  N.  Y. 
rc^hnent,  4r>s ;  neMia«-ed  by  Karly,  v..  2:11.  2:r.' ; 
Treaty  of.4lH;  Its  deft-n-^t-s  strtiii^thened  durinfr 
Have.s 'rjldt-n  di.>*pul«-.  154;  contests  for  the 
honor  of  holding'  tin-  Worhl's  Fair.  f^Ki. 

"WashiiiKtcm  Menioilal  Arch,  The,  \..^M. 

W^a.shinKtuii  Monument,  The,  cumidelion  of.  v., 
.M3. 

Washita  Ulver.  The.  Ii..  540. 

If'rt*/;.  The.  captures  the  Frolic,  iv..  iy2  ;  captures 
the  Jietndeer,  224. 


Waterhurj'.  Conn.,  Iv..  245. 

Walemiun,  Ulcluird.il.,  40  (note) ;  one  of  Gorton 
party,  76  (note). 

W  alers,  Anthony,  an  a^riiatur.  ||.,  257. 

Waiertown.  Mass.,  settled,  |.,  .532;  eiulKrutluu 
from,  it.,  25. 

Wal-oii.  1  oil.  capture  of.  iv.,  57. 

Waii<i>oii.  Hi-nrv,  v..  uiit. 

Wait.M,  Kobi  ri.lli..  '2:fJ  (note). 

Waujrh,  Dorothy,  a  Friend,  at  New  Anmlerdani, 
II. .  Zi'J. 

Waweuock  Indians.  The,  ||.,4:iS. 

Waxhaw,  S.  C.,  action  at.iv.,  ''W. 

Wayland,  Dr.  Francis,  iv.,  33.J. 

W^ayne,  Anthony,  lu  Canada,  lit.  450,  544;  ut 
Brandy  wine,  .'j.vi ;  at  Paoli,  5.>7:  at  German- 
town,  5.V.I;  captures  stony  Point,  616;  attvuiiitH 
to  suppress  mutiny,  iv.,  50;  hU  campaign 
a^raiust  Indians,  lit;. 

Wealth  of  the  colonies,  iii.,  331. 

Wealhersfoid,  William,  iv.,  203. 

Weaver,  J.  B..  nominated  hy  Greenback-Labor 
Party,  v.,  521 ;  nominated  bv  Populists,  (r.!4. 

Webb.  Col.  Charles,  iji.,  515, 

Webb.  Gen.,  al  Hnwe^M.,  ill.,  21d  ;  at  Fort  EdwanL 
2'.i2;   his  cowardice,  'I'M. 

Webb,  Gen.  J.  Watson.  Iii..  4yti  (note). 

Webb.  Lieut -col.  Samuel  B.,  III.,  4i»5.  4U»;. 

W<*I»ster.  Daniel,  leads  Iree-tiiule  partv.  iv.,245; 
defends  C.  S.  Bank,  301 ;  his  tlebate  with 
Haj*ne,  305;  instructs  Minister  Kverett,  345; 
removed  from  the  cabinet,  364 ;  on  the  (-om- 
proUiiseS  of  1850  '.iV2. 

Webster,  ("ol.  James,  under  ConiwaHis  at  New 
York,  iii,  4113;  at  Battle  of  Camden.  Iv.,  36;  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  40. 

Webster.  Noah. iii.,  5S2;    hlS  books,  iv..  111. 

Webster.  .Mass.,  iv.,315. 

We4  k<|iia.sgeek  Indians,  The,  t.  451. 
Weddcrburn,  Alexander,  insults  Franklin,  Iii., 

3tiU. 
Weedon.  <^eu.  George,  III..  544.  .556. 
\yeehawken.  The  LUuon  monitor,  v.,  151,  152,  154, 
Weeks.  John.  ii..  H3  (note). 
Weetanioo,  a  s(|u;iw  saeheni,  II..  401. 
Weetumka  Indians,  The,  ii.,  564. 
Weilzel,  Gen.  Godfrey,  subordinate  to  Gen.  But- 

ler  at  Fort   Fisher,  v.,  317;    falls   to   receive 

Grant's  orders.  3ls;  dishearieneil  bv  strength 

of  foil,  31»;  enters  Richmond  with  his  colored 

troops,  332. 
Welcome,  The,  Penn's  vessel,  ii.,  489. 
Welde,  Bev.  Tlionias.  his  son  whipped  for  bur- 

(flary,  ii..  Oii;  Mass.  aKciit,  101,  377. 
Welles.  (;ideou.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Iv.,  449  ; 

indorses  Johnson's  coui-se.  v.,  ;tS4. 
Welling'.  Dr.  James  C,  cited,  ill..  476  (note). 
Wells,  J.  Madison,  causes  dissatisfaction  amuog 

the  colored  people,  v.,  .'i85. 
Wells,  William,  ii.,  :r20. 
Wells,  Me.,  Inillan  attack  at,  ii.,  441. 
W<dsh,  tradition  of,  concerning  America,  i.,  66  et 

acq. 
Wemyss.  Major,  iiuoted.  Hi.,  397  (Uote). 
Wenlworth,  BenniUK,  il-,  436  (ni»te) ;  (iovernorof 

N.  11..  iii.l'.nh  hisadmlnisirallon,  llis;  offers  to 

command  l.ouiHburKex|teditKin,  211  (note). 
Weiitworth,  .Sir  John,  il.,  427  (note);  of  N.li.,IU.. 

lit-*.  i:iu. 

Weijuash,  a  Pei|Uot  deserter.  i|..  12. 

Wei'owoeomocii,  linuie  of  Powhatan.  1.,  '2ti\. 

Weslev,  Charle.-*,  k'"*m  toGeorKui,  ill.,  151. 

Wesley,  J<din,  Iii..  151 ;  '203. 

WeNsajjusst  t.     (See  Weymouth.) 

West,  Capt.,  assistant  to  ibUKcs.  1.,  3.34. 

We^*t.  Henjaniln,  cited,  ill..  3;M  ;  v.,  67J. 

West.  FiaioiH.  of  Va..  i..  4S4. 

West.  JoHei)b,  of  Carolina,  11..  2S1  ;  Governor  ot 

South  Car«dlna,  2.-«3. 
West,  Mr.  on  James  Ulver.  I.,  2iM. 
WcHt,  Uidiert.  of  Eii>*l  Jersey.  Hi..  6  (note). 
West  India  Company.  Th«-  Duleh,  ||..  31 ;  124;  146. 
West  Indies,  aKrlcultural  exhibit  of,  at  World's 

Fair,  v..  M'-i. 
West  New  Jersey.     (See  Ni-w  Jersey.) 
West   Point.  N.'Y..  Arnold  takes  command  of, 

I  v..  |H. 
West  Pidnt.  Va..  Ii..3|3;  taken,  316. 
West  VlrKHda.  Stale  of,  seceiles  from  VlriclDla, 

Iv.,  I5.'>;  admission  of,  to  the  Cnlon,  v..  67. 
Westbrook,  Col.,  sent  to  arrest  Basle.  III..  ISM. 
Weslchesl«'r  (GoMt-dMi-|»i.  N.  V.,  sell  led.  H..  '246. 
Westcoal,  Stukely,  11..  M  (liole). 
Westerly,  B.  I.,  ill,  114  ;  205. 
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Western  Coniiiniiy.  The,  ii.,  .5:11  et  seq.,  54ii. 

Weatneld.  Mass..  ii ,  4(i(i. 

Westuiiuster.  Treaty  of,  ii.,  :^hz. 

Westou,   Frauds,  ii..  ju    (ijote);    70  et  sea   ■   if, 

(note). 
^o!1'"V'  Jl»"nias.  aiila  the  Leyrten  Puritaua.  i., 

384  ;  m  New  EiiKlanii,  41(1 
Westwooil,  William,  ii.,  2'i  innte) 
Wethcrstielil,  Cell,!.,  settleii,  i.,,'i'4i);    ii     6  9-    "■' ■ 

eoulereiiee  of  eiimtiiaiiilcTs  at  iv    (J.5    '    '     '      "' 
Weymtxitli    tJeoiKe.   voyage  of,   i..  31.5,  316;    Iii- 

diaiis  captured  hy,  318. 
Weyinouth.  (Wessagusset),  Ma.S8..  colonies  at,  i., 

■\\jf>.  409,  410. 

Wlialh-y.  Col.  E,l  n-ard,  ii..  .■irn  et  seq.,  380  (note). 
Whatily.  Mr.  his  duel.  iii..  .TOD. 
Whately.  Mas...,  ii..  414. 

"Wheat.  Iloetiialion  in  price  of,  in  18G1,  t.,  4(10- 
luKhest  aii.l  lowest  rates  for,  in  1802, 494 :  in  I8C3' 

49(1  ;  m  ls(i,5,  499. 

Wheeler,  Alrtace  F..  v.,  .567. 

Wheeler,  Capt.,  sent  against  Nipniuck  Indians 

n..  407. 
Wheeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  raid  of,  against  Doyei-,  v., 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  nominated  li>r  Vice-iireai. 

dent,  v.,  448  i  declared  elected,  4.56 
Wheelwrijiht,  Rev.  Jolin,  in   Bostrui    i    5.53-  ii 

42;  ilt  Kxetel-.N.  II..  42J;in  Maine.  423':  in  Engl 

land.  4il;  lo.li^ni  deed  to.  4:11   AX,    m   '■'"'='"*' 
Whig  I'arly.  The  (in  Englandl.  iii'.  2.5,  46. 
^^ri"f    '';"■'?.  Till!    (in  America),  iv.,  283;    356; 

Tyler  hreaks  with,  360;   392;   402;    hroken  in 

piece.a,  417.    (See  also  Federalist  Party.  The,  and 

Bepuhlican  Party,  The.) 
Whipple.    fonimoi\ore    Ahiaham.   commands   a 

cruiser.  Iii..  414  ;  at  CLaile.stou,  iv..  12 
Whipple,   Gen.   Amiel  W.,  at   Cliancellorsville 

T.j  85. 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  The,  iv.,  118  et  sen. 
Whiskey  Ring,  The,  v.,  43<,i. 
White,  Col.,  iv.,l.i. 
Wiite,  Amlrew,  in  Md..  i.,  4S9  :  narrative  of,  491. 

.,-.''.•-'■  "'  Kaleigh's  colony,  i,,  246,  261,  2.52, 

White,  Iter.  John,  of  Dorchester,  i.  420 

Whit*-.  .Stanford,  v..  .584. 

W-hite  City,  The,  v.,  639;  invention  of  the  title, 
040. 

White  Man's  Land,  tradition  of,  i.,  53  (note) 

"White  People."  The.  iii..  37. 
White  Plains,  iii..  .513;   Battle  of.  515 

Whitehil.l.  ii,.,,i-,-,  in  V;i..  iii.,  77;  at  Savannah, 
li>2;  lus.synip;ithy  witli  slaves,  IM ;  his  orphan 
i'^TS^i  '■>'•  '"  ^^'''"  Kngland,  203;  his  oi-atorv, 
206,  21),  ;  his  counsel  as  to  the  Louisburg  expecti- 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  iii.,2s.5. 

Whit.-hall  street.  New  York,  name  of  ii.,  341. 

\\  hite!ia\  en.  I-Jo^'hind.  iii..  618. 

Wliitesiile.  (ien.,  jn  Black  Hawk  war.  iv    "gs 

Whittield.  John  W.,  m  Kan.sas.  iv    411 

Whitinir,  Lieut.,  al  Luke  George,  iii    •>87 

Whitman,    Walt,  wartime  writings  of  v    .'!70- 

controver.sy  over  Ins  poetry.  669. 
Wiitney,  Eli,  ii.,  551 ;  invents  the  cotton-gin,  iv., 

Whitney,  Sylvaiuis,  iii.,  373. 

Whitney,  W.  c,  clevel.and's  Secretary  of  the 
Navj-,  v.,  5.54. 

Whittier.  John  Greenleaf,  iv.,  331 ;  war-time  writ- 
ings ot,  v.,  370;  .583;  poetry  of,  667. 

Wickemtain,  wmi:im,  at  Flushing,  ii.,  239, 

\\  u-kes,  John,  aids  Gorton,  ii.,  69,  75  (note), 

U'uktor.i.  |{.  I.,  iii.,  114. 

Wi-mris.  Thonnis,  of  X.  H..  attacks  Mason  and 
Ball-loot,  II..  431.  432. 

Wig'-lesworlh,  Michael,  v.,  661. 

Wighcomoco,  Md.,  Harbor  of,  sea-tight  in  i.,  501. 

Wilb'ore  (or  Wildbore),  Samuel.  U..44  (note),  113 

Wilcox,  Gen.  Cailmns  M.,  iv..  539  -  v    102 

Wilcox,  (len..  under  Burnaide  .574"     ' 

Wilderness.  The.  Battle  of.  v.,'  200  e(  sen. 

Wildes,  ('apt    FViink,  v.,  534. 

••Wild  lloiieysiiekh-.  The.^'  v..  663. 

V\  ildw  ick.  m  Wiliwyck.    (See  Esopus.) 

Wilkes  Capt.  Charles,  overhauls  British  steamer 

Trent,  iv.,  495;  publicly  thanked,  49s. 
Wilkea,  Frederick,  iii.,  200. 
Wilkes,  John,  iii.,  ;(65, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  iii.,  609  (note) 
Wilklns,  Major,  wreck  of,  iii,,  321. 


\\  1  kinaon,  Capt.  Henry,  of  N.  C.  ii.,  288. 
Wilkiiison,    Gen,  James,  (Majoi-),  iii.,  52,5.  592; 

!,.,'.'■  ';«"V""''  "■■■  "■'•  ■  '"  comhiand  at  Cincin- 
n.iti,  136;  treason,  l;i7:  connection  with  Bnrr'a 
scheme,  l.il;  his  expedition  down  the  st  Law- 
rence,  201  ;  takes  Mobile.  ^202;  court-martialed, 

^^'eleon'"'°'  -m^'*'  ''^°''"'  '"  '=''™™""'l  "*  *!'«  Cham- 

Willard,  E.  k!,  v.,  50k. 

Wlllard.  Rev.  S;,nmel.mi  witchcraft,  ii.,  4.59. 

,\\'    ■"■''■  ^" '■  ■'!   i:ro..ktield,  ii.,  408. 

\\  lllenistiKll.     (Si-e  Alhiuiv  ) 

Willed.  Maiiuus,  his    exphdt,  iii.,  458;  .at  Oris- 

k.any,  oiS. 
Willelt,  Thomas,  commissioner,  ii„  137;  at  Plym- 

Williani  of  nrange,  murder  of,  i    .•!4i 
William  ami  .M;irv,  aecession  of  iii    j" 
William  ami  Mjiry  I  •„U,  -i  ,  iii.,  >,9,  7(1  :  v.,  671, 
William  III.,  ii.,;i92;  proclaimed  in  Boston,395; 

111  .  J'.;  lli-:llli  of,   178. 

Wiihaiii,  Fort.  (;a..  iii..  1.59. 

Wlllmiii  llen.y.  Fort,  iii.,  -289,  292;  capitulates  to 

.Monte;iIni,-J94. 
Williunis,  at  Haitford,ii.  -5 
Williiims,  Col.,  iii  ,  .5SI. 
Williams,  Unvjd,  captor  of  .Vnilie.  iv.   24 
Williams.  Rev.  Eleazei.  ii  ,  .502  mote), 
Williams,  Col.  Epliniim.  iii..  2.S.5.  2sii  (and  note). 
\\  illiams.  George  H..  Giaiifs  Attorney-general 

v..  in; :  41s.  •  °  ' 

Williams.  Jonathan,  iii.,  371. 
Willi;iiii.s,  Mr.,  on  Welsh  tradition,  i.  72 
Williams,  Mr.,  indicted  in  .Alabama  iv    .T's 
Williams,  ntlio.  at  Guillonl  Court  Hou.s'e  iv    46 
Wilhiims,  Rev.  Mr.,  cajitured  at   Deerflelil,'iii!, 

Williams,  Roger,  at  Manhattan,  i.,  460;  at  Boston 
533;  at  Salem  and  Plymouth,  ,535;  controversy 
with,  542;  banishment  of,  .544;  founds  Provi- 
ilence,.517:  ii,.  7.9:  39;  hisinlliieoce  .51  receives 
Gorton,  li'.l;liis  letter  to  WiiitliriMi  -;■  ],jg 
Rhode  Islaod  charter,  99  et  seq.:  letter  from 
to  Ma.soii,  102;  agent  of  R.  I.  in  England,  111  • 
against  the  Frieiid.s,  183, 

Willnini.s,  Thomas,  manager  for  the  House  in 
Johnson's  tiiiil,  v..  ;{9o. 

Willi;ims,  Gen.  Thomas,  at  Vicksburg,  v.,  28- 
killed  at  l>,:iloM   l!oii-e,  40, 

Williams  College,  iii..  2,s7  (hotel. 

Williamsburg,  Va..  iii.,  70;  the  allied  armies  ar- 
iive  at.  iv..  71. 

Willianisliiirg,  Battle  of,  iv.,  .521. 

Williamson.  Dr.  Hugh.  iii..  475  (note). 

w  illnimstown,  Mass..  iii..  433. 

Willoiighby,  Sir  HiiL'li.  voyage  of  i.   2'>7 

\\  ilniington.  Del.,  iii..  .5.53." 

Wilmington.  X.  c.  the  l.a,st  .shelter  for  blockade 
runners,  v  .  315;  position  of,  316;  in  the  hands  of 

federals,  321. 

Wilioot.  liavid.  his  proviso,  iv.,  385  ;  in  Pliiladel- 
plila  I  -nin  intion,  4^22. 

Wilson,  ill  the  Neglo  Plot.  iii..  2'2.5. 

Wilson.  Edward,  killed  in  :i  iluel.  ii..  .527. 

Wilson.  Forceythe,  wai-tinie  writings  of.  v    .370 

Wilson.  Henry,  error  in  his  liook.  iv..  266;  chal- 
lenged. 4^20 ;  noininateil  for  Vice-president,  v,, 

Wil.'jon,  James  F.,  a  manager  for  the  House  in 

Johnson's  trial,  v..  390. 
Wilson.  Gen.  James  H..  on  a  wide  raid,  v.,  349- 

one   of  his    detachments    captures   Jefferson 

Davis,  350. 
Wil.son,  Rev.  John,  i.,  5.54  ;  ii.,  41 ;  strikes  Holmes. 

los;  insults  Qmakers,  193, 
Wilsoirs  Creek,  Battle  of,  iv-,  477, 
Wiltse,  r'ajit.,  :it  Haw  itii,  v..  (V26. 
Wiiii-iiesi.  1.  M:ittieot,  v..i'iaetseg. 

Wineliester.  I  ien  .  eiiiitiired.  iv..  194. 
Willi  kelStleet.  iNew    York.  ii..  :)40. 

\Mncob.  John,  patent  granted  to  the  Puritans  in 
his  iKUlte,  1.,  :i83. 

Winder,  Gen.  John  H.,  brutality  of,  at  Anderson. 
Vllle,  v.,  224;  :i.52. 

Winder.  Willham  H..  captured,  iv..  198;  in  com- 
mand near  Washington.  218. 

Wimlom.  William.  Giirtield's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v..  .52'.!;  retires.  52s ;  Ihini.snn's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurv.  .5,so ;  death  of.  i;-25. 

Wiod.sor.  Conn.,  .settled,  i.,  548;  ii..  6  ;  9;  2■^ 

Wind.sor,  X.  S..  iii..  274. 

WiiiL'.  Simon,  nominated  by  Socialistic  Labor 
Party,  v.,  625. 
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WiiiftlicUi,  Kdwaril  Muriu,  of  Vir;;iiiia,  i.,  207  :  nt 
Jamestown,  iifiil  et  seq.;  (luarrt^lM  with  John 
Smith.  'J73  et  scq.;  dcliuaoil,  277  ;  roturna  to  Kug- 
land.  "JSIJ. 

\\'inf;tna.  an  Indian  chii-(  in  Va.,  i.,  2-1-1,  2-18. 

Winni  haqii.  Tin-  rnion  monitor,  v.,  2-l:t. 

Winni-lpairo  Indian.,,  ■riir.  iv..  211.'). 

WiunnumrU,     (See  ILmiplnn.) 

WinnipiMco^-.c-.  l.ak.-.  I  ndians  nt.  Ij.. -111.'.. 

Win.-iow.  l-:it\vard.  at  l.t\dfn.  i,.  HSO;  i-nvoy  to 
M.issanuil.  -IIC;  in  Ijl^'laliil.  Illi.  tl.i. -117;  opposes 
K.  1.  palrnl.ii-.  l;l ;  on  <ioi-Ioii  clailnH.  im  ;  sketch 
Id*.  '.»S  (note) ;  im-L-ts  Stuy  VL'sant  111  W.  I..  Val. 

Winslow.  ("apt.  John  A.,  in  tin-  Kearsarye-Ala- 
bama  light.  \.,:m. 

■\VinsIow.  l.ii-Ml.-rol.  Jolin.  iii.,  27.1  et  seq, 

Wlnslini'.  Till-  t'onfi-diTali  slwiniLT,  iv.,  -192. 

Winlhroii,  .\ilam.  ii..  2."i.'j  (iiotL-). 

Wintlirop.  (it-n.  I''iu-.ltdiii.  iii..  27. 

^Vin^hI■op.  John,  in  Mass.,  i.,  .V21,.  .'t27,  "i20  ;  on  F.n. 
dkrott's  expedition,  ii.,  4;  in  relijfiolis  conll-o. 
vi'fsics.  -II  ;  on  Mr.s.  Hutchinson,  4.i;  on  Aiiniil- 
neck  settlers,  -Iti;  his  account  of  Codilington's 
letter,  -18;  asserta  special  providences,  5-1  et 
xeq.:  opposes  the  settleniciil  iit  I'ro\  idcnce.  07, 
0!l;  in  the  i;i>rton  matter. 7J.  S'.',  >7.  .v.l ;  hiseon- 

necl  lull  wit  li  I'licas  and  Mialit nioh.^>:ic^  Kif/., 

'.17;  lli.s  eollespolidno  I-  Willi  SI  iiv  ves;ilil.  IJl; 
adviccof.lolJoveiiioi  Kalon.  127;  iii.  112.11:1.117. 

Wiiitlirop.  John,  Jr.,  of  ('oiin.,i.  .",.",0;  at  .Saj-- 
hrook,  ii.,.'>;  at  Now  Ndliei  hiiid.  2o:i. 

Wiiithi(»ii,  Itohert  C,  caudiihiie  for  speaker,  iv.. 

389  ;  at  Yd  ktow  II  Centennial,  v.,  .VJll. 
Wirt,  William,  re|.reseiil.s  the  ( 'herokeiw.  Iv.,  2.S9. 
Wirz,  Capt.  lleiir\-.  exei  iitiun  of.  v..  :i,'>2. 
Wiseon.-iln.  St. lie  1,1.  e\|ilnr;ii mils  in.  ii.,  500  etseq. 
Wiseunsiii  River,  The.  ii,.  ."nn.  r^a.  .VH. 
Wise.   Ili-iirv  A.,  leads  li,  nioeracy   In  Virginia. 
iv.,  -117  ;  c;i  Ms  eon  vent  ion  of  governors,  -12:1;  liro- 
luinentdisnnioiiisl.  iv.,  -I4n. 
Wise,    Key.  John,   his  ailvice  as  to  Andros,  ii., 

389;  iii,,  128. 
Wi.sm-i-.  Henrj-.  iii.,  481  (note). 
Wistar's  Ford,  Pa.,  iii..  T)^i. 
Witehiraft,  ii.,  450  ef  »es.;  in  Eurojie,  l.'il  et  seq.; 

in  Mass.,  4,').'>  et  neq.;  in  N.  H.,  405  et  neq. 
Witch  Trot.  N.  II.,  ii.,  408. 
nitches-  Creek,  N.  11.,  ii.,  -108. 
Wit herhead,  Mary,  a  l-'riend,  at  New  Anisterdain, 

ii,,  2:i!i. 
NViIlihicooehee  Kiver.  The,  cainpaiixn  on.  iv..:{.">;t. 
Wittei,  William,  at  Lynn.  Mass..ii.,  100. 
Woeokon,  N.  C,  i.,  243  mote),  247. 
Wolcott.  Oliver,  ladies  of  his  family  make  bullets 
of  Kind  (!eorKO'8  statue,  iii.,  187;  495;  quoted, 
,VJ-,2 ;  joins  dates,  587. 
Woh  ott.  Itof^er,  ou  the  exiieilitiou  ai^ainst  Louis- 

hiiri:.  iii  .  211. 
Wolle.  llii^.-Ucn.  James,  at  Louiabury,  iii.,  297; 

;it  '^iiehee,  :sol  ft  seq. 
Wolh-s  Cove,  iii  .  :ioli. 
Wollastim.  Capt,.  colony  of,  i.,  42:1. 
Woiiiiin  Willi  :t00  11\  nil,'  descendants,  iii..  10. 
Woniairs  Siitlra;;e,  tie^'iniun;;  of   mo\eiiienl  for 
V,,    111;  siili]ioilers  ol.  oppose  (ireelv.  4:i4  ;  es- 
taldislied   in  WvoinillK,  OO:).      (See  also   E<inal 
Uiu'hls  I'artv.  'I'lie  National.) 
Women.  Win  id's  l-'alr  evidences  of  their  develop- 
ment. \..  o,"i,">.  (wti, 
"  W.indci ,-,  of  the  Invi.slble  World,  The."  v.,  002. 
Woiideistr;iiids.  Cape  Cod  s<i  named,  i,.  -17. 
Woiiio  laiisel.  a  N.  II.  sachem,  ii.,  4:17. 
\\'ood.  l-'eni;iiido,  jiroposes  Independenco  of  New 

Yolk.  iv..444. 
AVood.  Kehceca,  and  I'enii.  iii.,  17:i. 
Wood,  lien.  It,  C  in  coiiimalnl  of  a  nillitarj'  de- 

paii'meiit  ;iftei-  the  war.  v..  :i."»9. 
Wood.  lien.  Thonias  .I,.al  Cliickaliiaii(.'a.  v..  i:i4; 
;il  Missionatv  Kid.ire.  110;  in  coninialid  of  a  mtl- 
it;ii  \  depaitnient  after  the  war,  :J.)9. 

W f.  U  illmm.  v.,  002, 

Wooillpinc.  Ill  Kloriila,  iv..i'il. 

Wooilhlidge.  Uev.  Ml.,  on  "stone-tlirowlng,"  ii., 

408. 
Woodbrldgc,  N.  J.,  ii..  472 ;  iii.,  .'>22. 
Woodlmrv.  Levi,  iv.,  :ii"i. 
Woodford.  Cleii..  ill. ..541. 
Wui'illiuHne,  The.  ii,.  185. 
Wood's  Creek.  .N.  W.  skirmish  at.  iii..  574. 
Wooilward.  William  s.,  v..  .'>l)-l.  .'Sl5. 
Wool.  .lohn  K..  at  tineenstown.  iv..  I!hi;  moves 

against  cliihnahna.  :i7:i. 
Woidinan.  John,  early  aholithmlst.  iii.,  177. 
Woolnuin,  John,  ii,,  10-8,  181. 


Woolsev,  Tlicodore.  v..  .5.52. 

Wooster,  Oeii.  David,  iii..  -107  (note) ;  at  Quebec, 
449 ;  at  New  York,  l.'>7  ;  pnl-sueHTryou,  &47 ;  mor- 
tally wounileil.  518. 

Woicestel-,  liatlle  of,  ii.,  :)77. 

Wotcester.  Itev.  Mr..  Iv..  211(1. 

Worcester.  .Mass..  how  named,  ill..  ;i«:Unole), 

Woi  den.  1. 1,-111.  John  I...  comm.inils  Monitor,  iv., 
,5ir2:  wounded  bv  a  shell,  507  ;  atlacks  Fori  Mc- 
.\lli,-,ter  and  de.sirovs  the  XaKlivllle,  v.,  14H. 

Work.  Ileiiiv  Clay,  war-time  wrItlngB  of,  v.,  372. 

Woi  kiiif^'meii*.-,  I';ii-lv,  The,  v..  479. 

World's  Colninhiali  Kxposltion,  Tlie,  iledlcation 
of  ;;roiinds  for,  v..  Oltl;  «-olilrasled  with  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial.  o:i5 ;  Inipossible  to 
oiien,  on  the  Colninhiali  ;iiinivcrNjiry,  035; 
alarniiiiK  estiio;tle  of  cost  of.  o:[7  ;  tliianees  of, 

0:)8;  the  t'ouit  of  llu ii.l|i;  llie  .Maiinfactnres 

and  I^ihcral  Arts  hiiildiiiK.  oio;  ilie  Adininisira- 
tiou  huildiiiK.  041;  the  tiralid  Hasili.  041;  tile 
statues  of  Colnmhia  and  Liberty,  o-ll  ;  the  Pe- 
rlstyle,Wl;  Mailiinerv  Hall,012;  the  AKrleul- 
tnral  bnlldilif.',  Oi:i;  tin-  Forestry  bllihllllK.  0-13; 
Ethnological  e.xhibils. 0-14;  Klectliclty  and  .Mines 
and  MtninK  bnildin);s,  044;  Traiisportaliou 
Imildili);  and  Its  "(iolden  Iioorway,"  015;  the 
Flslieii,scxhihll,015  etieq.:  the  Art  KaMelies 
017;  women's  wcnk  at.  048;  the  Ilortlenllural 
huildiuK.  018;  the  Convent  of  .Santa  Maria  de  la 
Rahidaand  IheColnmhlan  relics,  048;  the  State 
bnildinK8.049;  thotiernian  and  Japanese  biillil- 
hiBs,  0-19;  Uermaii,  Swedish  and  I'eisian  ox- 
hihils,  0,")0,  the  (ioveninieiit  exhibits  and  the 
mimic  battle-ship,  i;,0;  tr.ins|rort;.tmii  at:  ele- 
vated railways,  wlo  ,  led  choirs,  and  t'ondolas, 
051  ;  its  attiiiction  onlv  slow  Iv  leall/ed,  051 ;  the 
Midw;iv  I'htlsjuH-o  and  tin-  various  countries 
lepiisi'iil.d.  Im2;  the  Ferris  Wheel.  0.53;  the 
shdiliK  sidewiilk.  Im3;  Choral  Hall  and  the  III- 
ternalioiial  Coiit,'l  es,ses.  0.54;  State  days.  Man- 
hattan ami  chicafio  Davs,  0.54;  attendance  at, 
051 ;  receipts  from.  0.55;  'its  etl'ect  ml  the  Ameri- 
can iieople.  t;,v, ;  w-oinen's  ilevelopmeiil  shown 
at,  055:  C|lllel  close  of,  O50.  0.57  ;  elbil  t  ,  to  ill-JIOSO 
of  biiildim;s  ol.  ii,,,>  ;  Its  end  by  lire.  05^.  O-V.i. 
World  s  Congresses,  al  Chicago  during  the  Fair, 

v.,  054. 

Worle\-.  a  pirate  captain,  iii,.  98. 
Woniiiiighurst.  estate  of  Peiin,  ii.,  4H9. 
Worioly,  Capt..  ii  . 'io-s. 
Worth,   VVIlllain  J.,  coinniands  In  Florida,  iv.. 

:J51 ;  in  Mexican  war.  :f71  et  «e^. 
Wowasiinatncketl  Kiver.  The.  li..  .'19. 
Wiangel  l.aiiil.  v..  .'kill ;  proved  to  be  a  small  Island, 

5:13. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  iii..  .59. 

Wright,  Sir  James,  Oovellior  of  Oeorgin,  iii.,  475. 

Wl'lBht,  Oen.  JI.  (i..  leaches  WaahliiKton  lust  In 
time,  v.,  '232  ;  his  frnith^aa  pursuit  of  Karly,  '232 ; 
under  Sheridan, '2:)4;  temporarily  in  eominand, 
•2.'i8;  at  Cedar  Creek, '2:19;  at  Petoi-slmrt.',  :i;io;iu 
command  of  a  military  department  after  the 
war,  3.59. 

Wright.  Lieut,  gov.,  declares  himself  (ioveruor 

of  (ieorgia,  v..  '2sl. 
Wright,  Major,  In  Mexico,  iv..  ;i«l. 
Wright.  Mary,  to  Hostou  magistrates.  II.,  191. 
Writs  if  As.ststance,  iii..  :i:r2. 
Wroll  ,  Knslgii.  iii.. '274  (note). 
Wnssan.sinon.  a  Christian  Indian,  ii..  40.5. 
Wyandot  Indians.  The.  lenreaent  the  llurona.li., 

499  mote) ;  loin  Pontiac,  III,.  317. 
Wvat.sir  Francis.  In  Viiginla.  i.,  478,  41M:  reap- 

itointed  (ioveriiol-.  ii..  '2U1. 
Wvekoirs  Hill.  iii..  41l!l. 

Wyeth,  Mr..niiirdeicdlivSpanlai-<l8lnCuba,v.,4r2. 
Wvlly.  Col.,  iii..  .5111.  ,      .       „    ._„ 

Wyllys.  Samuel,  and  Connecticut  charter,  ii.,  .RK. 
wVinnii,  Jellrles.  on  shell. heaps,  i..  14  motel. 
wViine.  Capt..  in  Virginia  Council.  I. . '290. 
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